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FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


Tar year 1385 opened on England impoverished to an extent 
of which her people themselves were utterly unconscious. 
Professor Montagu Burrows speaks of John Wiclif, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton as the four men who have exercised 
the greatest influence on the English language and literature. 
On the last day of 1384 had passed away John Wiclif, who, 
when we consider the effect which his translation of the Bible 
produced, may be regarded as in some sense the most 
influential of them all. But great as the work which he did 
for our literature, it was the least part of the service which he 
hgsl rendered to his country. We employ no language of 
extravagant eulogy when we say that by the death of Wiclif 
England had been deprived of the greatest of her sons. Ina 
generation of distinguished men he was the most eminent 
and illustrious of all. In the university, in the closet of the 
statesman, in the public gatherings of the people, in the quiet 
labours of the parish, he had done a work which did not end 
with his mortal life, and much of which remains to this day. 
It is a singular feature in a career so illustrious that he 
should have died as the Rector of Lutterworth ; but even this 
is a testimony to the solid worth and true greatness of the 
man. ‘The trusted friend and counsellor of the great Duke 
of Lancaster, who for years was the virtual ruler of the 
country, the idol of his university on the one hand and of the 
populace on the other, the honoured representative of the 
nation and the champion of its cause as against the Papacy 
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in the negotiations at Bruges, Wiclif might certainly have 
obtained a far higher position had he been actuated by a 
selfish ambition. But his integrity, his lofty ideal of public 
duty, his devotion to an unpopular cause, and, above all, his 
loyalty to that Divine truth which the superstition of the 
Church had obscured, stood in the way of his promotion. 
The humble Rector of Lutterworth, with all the hatred and 
persecution which followed him even to that quiet retreat and 
disturbed the peace of his closing days, paid the penalty of 
fidelity to truth. It is nothing uncommon for a prophet to 
receive a reward of this type, and he who feels himself called 
of God to be a prophet, and feels that the Divine necessity is 
thus laid upon him and obeys it, must be prepared to accept 
the fate which has generally overtaken the faithful witnesses 
of the truth. ‘“ Of whom the world was not worthy” is the 
suggestive record which closes the enumeration by the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews of the achievements of the 
great heroes of faith. A similar catalogue might still have a 
similar sentence as its final entry. The noblest as well as 
the greatest man of the fourteenth century, the man who did 
‘more than any other to give it such influence as it has ex- 
erted upon the generations since, died in obscurity, and, it 
may be, found in death a refuge from the hatred of the 
powerful hierarchy whose claim he had dared to challenge. 
England was immeasurably poorer, but she was all but 
insensible to the greatness of the loss she had sustained. 
It is open to question whether even now Wiclif holds the 
place to which he is fairly entitled in the history of the nation 
and the Church. His work did not immediately produce the 
results which might have been expected from its character. 
In giving the Bible to the people, and in organizing a body of 
preachers whose one work it was to set forth its truths, it 
might seem as though Wiclif had put in force influences 
which would rapidly work a spiritual and moral revolution 
in the land. But in arguing thus hastily we overlook the 
difference between that time and our own. The Bible, in- 
deed, was translated, and that translation, defective as it 
necessarily was as the translation of a translation, and made 
with a very imperfect critical) apparatus, was a marvellous 
work. But it could not with truth be said that it had 
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become the property of the common people. Professor 
Burrows calculates that ‘‘ Tyndale’s Bible could be bought 
for some twentieth part of the former cost of Wiclif’s,” 
and yet Tyndale’s cust ‘‘three shillings and sixpence, or 
about two pounds of our money,” that is, Wiclif’s must 
have cost forty pounds. It was therefore inaccessible to the 
people generally, and, in truth, if they had had our penny 
Testaments, they would not have been able to read them. 
The ‘poor preachers,” forerunners of Wesley’s itinerants, 
and in some sense of modern missioners (would that we could 
find a less odious name), did noble service, but of course the 
sphere of their action was limited. They scattered seed 
which did not perish, but bore fruit not only in this country 
but in Bohemia. Dr. Loserth, in his extremely interesting 
and very learned work on “ Wiclif and Hus,” may possibly 
have erred on the side of excess in estimating the influence 
of the great English Reformer upon the Protestant nation of 
Bohemia, but he has proved, beyond possibility of reasonable 
question, that the influence was much more considerable than 
has generally been admitted or indeed understood. The 
work of Wiclif did not die and could not die, but it was far in 
advance of his times, which, in truth, were singularly un- 
favourable to the spread of such a movement as his. Edward 
III., in the brighter period of his reign, when he was carrying 
on his war with France, and intoxicated with the victories of 
Crecy and Poictiers, was little disposed to listen to the voice 
of a Pope, who, as a resident at Avignon, was really under 
the control of the French monarch, might have been disposed 
to countenance the bold priest in his attacks on Rome, and 
even to anticipate the work of Henry VIII. But the in- 
security of their tenure made the Lancastrian kings anxious 
to secure the support of the Church, and eager, therefore, 
in the suppression of the followers of the Reformer, to whom 
the illustrious head of the House had extended protection 
in his contest with the arrogant priest who at that time 
was Bishop of London. What was still more unfortunate for 
the success of the cause, a socialistic spirit developed itself in 
the peasantry, owing partly to the intense suffering to which 
they were doomed, and Wiclif and his doctrines were credited 
with the disorder and revolt which were the result. Had the 
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Lord Mayor of London been familiar with the history of the 
dark days which turned merry England into a home of suffer- 
ing and lamentation, during the closing years of Edward III.’s 
life and the reign of his successor, he might perhaps have 
abstained from recalling the memory of one of the most 
disgraceful actions done by any of his predecsssors. The 
peasants’ revolt was the outcome of the oppression of landlord 
and abbot, the effect of which had been enormously increased 
in consequence of the desolation wrought by that ‘‘ Black 
Death,” of which Dr. Jessopp has given us so graphically 
terrible a’picture in the last number of The Nineteenth Century. 
But it suited the purpose of the priesthood and nobles alike to 
identify the revolt with Lollardism, and to regard Wiclif as 
the author of the mischief. 

Carlyle in a wonderfully fine passage on the Reformation 
in the ‘‘ Life of Frederick the Great,” says: 

Protestant or not Protestant? The question meant everywhere, Is 
there anything of nobleness in you, O nation, or is there nothing? Are 
there, in this nation, enough of heroic men to venture forward, and to 
battle for God’s Truth versus the Devil’s Falsehood at the peril of life and 
more? Men who prefer death, and all else, to living under falsehood— 
who, once for all, will not live under falsehood. .. . Once risen into 


this divine white-heat of temper, were it only for a season, and not 
again, the nation is thenceforth considerable through all its remaining 


history. 

There was a time, in Carlyle’s view, when England was 
kindled to this white heat. ‘‘ Witness,” he says, ‘‘ Cromwell 
and his Puritans making England habitable even under the 
Charles-Second terms for a couple of centuries more.” Carlyle 
may be forgiven much for the clear insight he has shown into 
the work of Cromwell, and the invaluable contributions he has 
made towards the resurrection of this great reputation. He 
is quite right in thus fixing on the Puritans as those who first 
responded to the appeal of the Reformation. They were the 
first great party which uplifted the true standard of Pro- 
testantism, and in them we may find the legitimate descen- 
dants of Wiclif. Wiclif, Tyndale, Latimer, and the Puritans— 
there we have the outlines of the Protestant succession in 
the country. The Erastians who wrought out the Reforma- 
tion under Henry VIII. were not of it, though among them 
were men like Cranmer, who had strong spiritual sympathies 
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with it, but allowed these better instincts to be stifled by the 
influences of ambition and court intrigue. Yet even they 
could not have achieved such success as they did had not 
the ground been prepared by Wiclif and his followers. It was 
he in truth who first addressed to England the kind of appeal 
which Carlyle has clothed in such eloquent words. But the 
nation was not prepared to respond. There were, as there 
had always been among a proud and independent people, 
those who resented the encroachments and arrogance of Rome, 
and there were, as there ever have been and ever will be, even 
among peoples the most ignorant and degraded, many to whom 
the blessed words of the gospel came as a message of Divine 
love, suited to their special sorrow and need. But the time 
was not come to shake off the yoke of Romish superstition, 
and so Wiclif was to a considerable degree as the voice of one 
erying in the wilderness, and yet to him, too, it was given, as 
to the Baptist of old, to prepare the way of the Lord. 

Milton had a true estimate of his work when he wrote in 
the ‘‘ Areopagitica,” ‘“‘ Had it not been for the obstinate per- 
verseness of our prelates against the divine and admirable 
Wicklif to suppress him as a schismatic and innovator, per- 
haps neither the Bohemian Huss and Jerome, no, nor the 
name of Luther or of Calvin, had ever been known. The glory 
of reforming all our neighbours had been completely ours.” 
As it was, we did not even completely reform ourselves. The 
work fell to men as different in temper as in views from 
Wiclif, and even in our own day a High Church historian 
insists that Wiclif was not of his Church, and that he exerts 
but little influence upon it. The man who repudiates any 
connectien of the Anglican Church with Wiclif and Tyndale, 
the men to whom England owes her Bible, is scarcely to be 
considered a very wise friend of the Church; but he only 
expresses the true spirit of the Episcopacy. The first and 
greatest of the English Reformers was not a favourite even 
with those ecclesiastics who are constrained to acknowledge 
the greatness of his work. It is not a credit to England 
that the Quincentenary of a man who had laid the foun- 
dation of English Protestantism should have been celebrated 
with so little enthusiasm, but the secret is that the true fol- 
lowers of Wiclif are to be found ontside the Establishment, 
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among the Dissenting heirs of the great Puritan principles 
and traditions. 

Five hundred years of training have done much towards 
moulding the character of the English people in the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism and liberty. The growth of the seed 
scattered by Wiclif has undoubtedly often been checked, but 
the seed itself has never perished, and there have been periods 
when the rapidity and luxuriance of its growth have given 
abundant proof of the strength and vitality of the plant. At 
the present time the English race is the most Protestant race 
in the world. There may be other peoples who have kept as 
much of the negative principle of Protestantism, but there 
are none who have combined with it so much of that devotion 
to evangelical truth, which is its true foundation and its real 
strength. And yet this Quincentenary may well lead to an 
inquiry as to the actual strength of Protestant principle 
amongst us. 

There is no doubt sufficient of that Philistine Protestantism 
to which Mr. Ruskin has just administered a rebuke which, 
though exaggerated in tone, and rough, not te say coarse, 
in its mode of expression, is nevertheless deserving of atten- 
tion. We quote it from The Pall Mall Gazette : 

That (said Mr. Ruskin) is the feeling of all ‘old Catholics ” in the pre- 
sence of ashrine ; they worship not the hero or the saint, but ‘‘ God because 
of Him.” Against all this comes the witness of Protestantism, partly 
honest, partly hypocritical, with good knowledge of a few minor things, 
but ignorant hatred of all above and beyond itself. Here I have for you 
a type of the honest but not liberally-minded Protestant (said Mr. Ruskin),’ 
disclosing a sketch of a little porker. The little pig walks along, you see, 
knowing every inch of its ground, having in its snout a capital instrument 
for grubbing up things. You may be shocked, perhaps, at my selection ot 
this animal for the type of a religious sect; but if you could but realize 
all the beautiful things which the insolence of Protestantism has destroyed 
you would think surely the Gadarene swine too good for them. But my 
illustration is at any rate appropriate and significant of the Protestant 
and Evangelical art which can draw a pig to perfection, but never a pretty 
lady. 

Ruskin, like Carlyle, materially weakens the force of his 
own teachings by the insolent temper which he infuses into 
them, and the offensive suggestions by which he exasperates 
those whom he professedly desires to instruct and benefit. 
Men are not likely to listen even with patience, much less 
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with any disposition to correct the errors he exposes, to a 
teacher who compares them to the hogs of Gadara. It may 
be said, too, that the Protestantism of Congregationalists 
does not generally bear on it the characteristics of Philistia. 
Still there is a truth in the warning which we have quoted 
which ought not to be put aside unheeded. It is to be hoped 
that we are long since past the time when it was only neces- 
sary to insist that some particular idea or practice was Romish 
in order to call forth a howl of Protestant indignation. Have 
we not even come to understand that some of the worst errors 
of Rome may be part exaggerations, perversions, or distor- 
tions of great truths, and that the duty of a wise Protestantism 
is to rescue the truth from the corruptions and misrepresenta- 
tions which have grown up around it, and by which it has. 
been well-nigh strangled. 

Still there is just sufficient ground for the suggestion to-. 
give it a decided and unpleasant point. Prejudice is essen- 
tially Philistine. It is ignorant, it is incapable of looking at 
more than one side of a subject, it lacks generous sympathy 
and catholic appreciation. Unhappily it cannot be denied 
that there is a Protestantism into which prejudice too largely 
enters. It is the most extreme and bigoted of all varieties of 
Protestantism, and yet it is that which really has in it most. 
of the spirit of Romanism itself. That was a great truth 
which Archbishop Whately taught and illustrated with such 
clearness and felicity, that the root of Popery is in human 
nature. This being so, it is not wonderful that the evil has 
not been utterly eradicated in any of our churches, and that 
we may trace indications of the working of the evil leaven 
sometimes where it is least to be expected. The strongly. 
Evangelical, or what we should rather call the pietistio party, 
is, of all others, the most resolute in its antagonism to Rome, 
and yet the spirit of Rome is only too apparent in much 
of its temper and teaching. 

Take, for example, that ascetic idea of the Christian life . 
which exercises so large an influence upon Christian character. 
There are two distinctly separate and hardly reconcilable. 
ideas of spirituality. The one regards it as something apart 
from the ordinary tenor of life, the other as a gracious, 
sanctifying, and ennobling influence which is to permeate all 
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life. The one treats certain engagements and duties as being 
in themselves unspiritual, the other detects the unspiritual 
only in the tone and temper of the mind itself, which may 
degrade and secularize the things which in themselves ought 
to be most sacred. The one holds that there is nothing so 
common or unclean that love to God may not sanctify it, 
while the other regards a large portion of human life and 
activity as outside the domain of sanctity altogether. The one 
idea is distinctively of Rome, which makes times and places 
and engagements sacred ; the broader and more human view 
is of the very essence of Protestantism. 

Now how slowly are we coming, if, indeed, we have come 
at all, to this Protestant conception of Christian duty. We 
will not refer here to any question of recreation or amusement. 
We will take the harder one of the relation between religion 
and politics. There are numbers of earnest Protestants who 
make no secret of their aversion to politics as being essentially 
worldly, and of their distrust of the spirituality of men who 
are actively engaged in political life. No doubt all contact 
with the world involves a certain risk to spirituality. For in 
mixing with men whose motives are avowedly of the earth 
earthy, and in breathing an atmosphere which is literally 
saturated with the spirit of worldliness, there is no little 
danger that we may catch the prevailing temper. But we 
do not believe that the danger is greater in political than in 
social or commercial life. On the contrary, if a man is con- 
tending as a high-principled politician for the application of 
great principles in the conduct of public affairs, and carrying 
on the struggle not for selfish aims or from factious motives, 
but from a sincere desire to get God’s will done everywhere, 
he must be to some extent unselfish, must be loyal to what 
he believes to be the truth, must have a faith in the tri- 
umph of the right. A Christian finds the root of all this in 
his faith in Christ, and the service which he renders to his 
country is only one part of his life-service to his Lord and 
Master. Wiclif was one of the most powerful politicians 
of his day, but his political action was subservient to his 
Christian principle, and contributed largely to build up his 
power as a Church reformer. The Protestants of to-day have 
a great lesson to learn from him on this point. We are in 
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presence of the great problem which is troubling all the 
churches,‘ how to win the masses for Jesus Christ. The Chris- 
tianity which is to do this must have a breadth of sympathy 
which embraces all men and all departments of human life 
within its range. It must be keen in its sense of. justice, and 
resolute in its determination to apply its principles even 
where they are most unpopular and unwelcome. It must not 
be afraid of the odium which attends the proclamation of truths 
which militate against certain vested interests and disturb 
individuals and classes in their pleasant nests of comfortable 
selfishness. Our own belief is that Christianity of this kind 
is distinctly on the increase, and in its advance lies our hope 
for the future. It is the consistent working out of those great 
principles of which Wyclif was one of the most illustrious 
and conspicuous exponents. Like his great Master, Wiclif 
was heard gladly by the common people. We must learn the 
secret of this highest kind of popularity if we are faithfully to 
serve God in our generation. 

But the foundation of all this must be laid in a strong and 
living faith. Romanism has been accustomed to reproach 
Protestantism with a failure in this respect, and there has 
been a Protestantism which has been only too ready to rebut 
the accusation by the exhibition of a narrowness, a subser- 
viency to Protestant tradition, and an intolerance as bigoted 
and severe as that of Rome itself. Mr. Maurice was wont to 
charge the Evangelicals with these very faults. ‘‘ No people,” 
he said, “are less in earnest for truth as truth, more reckless 
in their ways of preaching that which they substitute for it.” 
The allegation is severe and extreme, and hardly does justice 
to the conscientiousness with which those who are thus cha- 
racterized hold their own views of the gospel. But it is not 
easy to say that it is unfounded, or to deny that those who 
are open to it have hindered the progress of true Protestantism. 
We are living in the midst of a reaction which in its daring and 
unscrupulous attacks upon even the fundamental verities of 
revelation threatens to leave us without a faith at all. But 
Protestantism is something more than a series of barren 
negations. Its triumphs have been won not so much by its 
destructive tendencies as by its clear presentation of the old 
truth which it has rescued from the misrepresentations and 
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human inventions by which superstition and priesteraft had 
obscured its real character. It has ever claimed, as it claims 
still, to prove all things, but it has been just as careful to hold 
fast by that which is good. A sad thing indeed would it be 
for the world if it was not possible to overthrow the tyranny 
of the priest, or to emancipate the conscience from the yoke 
of human authority altogether, without at the same time 
undermining the foundation on which the trust and hope of 
the Christian must ever rest. We are not reduced to so 
miserable a condition. ‘There is truth which commends itself 
to every man’s conscience, and we have to contend for that, 
not by means of anathemas or appeals to authority, but by 
appeals to the understanding and the hearts of man. At- 
tempts to suppress liberty and thought would be as unavail- 
ing as they are certainly contrary to the first principles of the 
gospel. But there may be an intolerance in the opposition 
to so-called orthodox belief, as well as in defence of them. 
The court of intellectual inquiry, while making a boast of 
freedom, may yet become as intolerant as that of the in- 
quisition itself. It works by other methods, but it may be 
just as coercive in its spirit and as unfair in its judgments. 
It may quietly assume that every new idea is true, and brand 
all adherents of old creeds as deficient either in brains or in 
honesty ; and when it resorts to such acts as these, it wars 
against the very rights of which it claims to be the defender. 
We ask no protection for any doctrine, but we do claim that 
its cause shall not be prejudged by the quiet assumption that. 
its acceptance implies either intellectual incompetence or 
moral insincerity. There is a Protestantism which puts no- 
restraint on freedom, which has no desire to shield its teach- 
ings from the most searching scrutiny, which is not even 
offended, however it may be distressed, by the most audacious. 
challenge of that which it most surely believes, and which is. 
all the more free in its spirit and in its fearless dealings with 
men because it knows on whom it has believed, and is not to 
be shaken in the humble confidence which it reposes in Him.. 
This is the quality which we desire to see developed in our 
Protestantism, and just in so far as it realizes this ideal will 
it rise to the demands of the age, and be strong to deliver to 
it the message which it has received from Christ. 










OUR YEARS AND THINE—OURSELVES AND THEE. 


‘“We spend our years. . 





. . Thy years shall have no end.” 









































THEN how unlike are ours to Thine! Ours end— 
Are ever ending, soon as they begin— 
But Thine endure. We cannot chose but spend 
Ours, day by day, and if we strive to win 
A few, to add unto our stock, we fail ; 
Or, if we strive to hoard our little store, 
All our economies will not avail 
To husband one brief day for evermore. 
Nay, though we take our very last in hand, 
With no restraint, and no delay, we use, 
Or we abuse the whole. Ours bear the brand 
Of Time, and so will pass, whether we choose 
Or not, but Thine all cireumstances withstand. 
Eternal years, nor year nor day shall lose. 






And how unlike are we to Thee! We spend 
Our years because we spend ourselves; but Thine, 
Abiding years on Thy sure life depend ! 
Thou, in Thyself, art Life, and Life Divine 
Sustains, possesses all Thy attributes. 
Death reigns in us, and its corrupting power 
So permeates through us that all the fruits 
Of Time and mortal life—Thy goodly dower— 
Wither, or vanish, with our mortal breath. 
Life-giver Thou! Sure we are not like Thee, 
For we receive our life, then yield to Death, 
Unable to gainsay his dread decree ; 
But Thou art Life, and Life Eternal saith, 
“Death can have no dominion over Me.” 






Yet we are Thine, and in Thy image made, 
Therefore, methinks, somewhat akin to Thee! 
Not all dissimilar, we dare degrade 
Our mortal lives, our time, until they be 
Devoid of all relationship with God. 
Nay, we would higher rise, that we may share 
His life, His years, His ever-bright abode ; 
And these desires shall now inspire our prayer. 
Father of lights, into our darkness shine! 
O Son of God, lift up our life to Thine ! 
Spirit of Truth, the light and life combine 
Until, endowed with this light and light, 
The life of light, the light of life, be bright 
In us, and during as Eternal Right ! 
P. GRANT. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. 


FourTEEN years ago, in an essay on ‘‘ The Doctrine of the 
Real Presence and of the Lord’s Supper,”’* I asked, ‘‘ What is 
the explanation of the conviction, deeply rooted in the minds 
of all Nenconformists, that there are but two sacraments, and 
that the Church has no power to add to their number?” If 
those who have been perplexed and, perhaps, alarmed by 
recent discussions on the nature of the two great symbolic in- 
stitutions of the Christian faith will endeavour to discover for 
themselves a completely satisfactory answer to this question, 
I venture to hope that some of their perplexity and alarm will 
disappear. 

In illustrating the meaning of the question I went on to 
ask, ‘‘If they Baptism and the Lord’s Supper! are merely 
visible expressions of the religious thought and life—if Baptism 
is a symbolic act representing nothing more than the desire 
of parents to devote their children to God, or the personal 
trust of a believer in the Lord Jesus—if the Lord’s Supper is 
a service representing nothing more than the faith and mutual 
love of the communicants—why should not other significant 
rites be instituted to represent other religious acts and affec- 
tions ? New hymns are written and sung. New prayers are 
offered. New creeds are drawn up. Why should we not have 
new sacraments too? We are free to express our religious 
life to the ear in new forms, why are we xot free to express it 
in new forms to the eye? Why should any restraint be laid 
upon the multiplication of visible forms of worship, which is 
not laid upon the multiplication of audible forms of worship ?” 

The Lord Jesus Christ appears to have left the Church free to 
approach God when it pleases, where it pleases, how it pleases. 
Its worship is not under the compulsion and direction of any 
external law. Everything is trusted to the devout heart, filled 
with the life of God—to the disciplined judgment, instructed 
by the revelation of God’s infinite righteousness and love 
through Christ, and illuminated by the Divine Spirit. No 
definite time is consecrated to worship, no definite place. 


* ¢ Weclesia,”’ First Series, p. 374. 
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There is no Book of Psalms in the New Testament which the 
Church is required to use to express its penitence, its trust, 
its joy, its hope, its thanksgiving ; and the Psalms of the Old 
Testament, wonderful as they are, contain an incomplete ex- 
pression of the life which is given us in Christ. The Church 
of every new generation praises God in hymns and psalms 
of its own. Christian psalmists are as necessary as Christian 
preachers. Nor does the New Testament contain any Book 
of Common Prayer. Till within the last ten or twenty years 
most Evangelical Nonconformists avoided the use of even 
the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” in public worship; they regarded it 
as an illustration of the manner and subjects of prayer—not 
as a devotional form which Christ intended to impose on His 
Church for all time. 

If Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are, in the ordinary and 
obvious sense of the words, forms of worship—if they are 
meant to be expressions of the faith, the hope, the love of the 
Church—if this is their primary intention, they seem to be out 
of harmony with the characteristic spirit and method of that 
new Divine order which was established by Christ. In the 
expression of our religious life we can use whatever words we 
like and whatever gestures we like. We can stand while we 
pray, or we can kneel, or we can prostrate ourselves on the 
ground before God; each one of these gestures is expressive, 
and has its own meaning. We can declare our faith in Christ 
and our love for Him in prayers or in psalms, in common 
speech or in song. No form is prescribed by Christ Himself, 
and Evangelical Nonconformists have generally maintained 
that the prescription of liturgical and ritual forms by any 
ecclesiastical authority is an encroachment on the freedom of 
the Church and is inconsistent with the characteristic idea 
and spirit of Christian worship. 

But if Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are, in their primary 
intention, symbolic expressions of something felt, hoped, be- 
lieved, by those who are baptized and who sit at the Lord’s 
table, Christ Himself has given us a ritual and a liturgy. For 
on the theory that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are expres- 
sions of the religious life, they are identical in substance, 
though not in form, with prayers and hymns, and answer the 
same purpose. While leaving us free to express our religious 
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life as we please in words, Christ has required us to express it 
in certain defined and formal symbolic actions. This seems 
surprising. In this paper I shall simply state, without any 
elaborate argument, what seems to me the solution of the 
difficulty. All that I shall attempt is exposition, not proof. 

The difficulty arises from a failure to recognize the difference 
between sacraments* and acts of worship. They differ not 
only in their form, but in their essential nature and character. 
Christ has not prescribed to the Church any ritual or liturgy 
for the expression of its own thought and life. Primarily, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are visible expressions of the 
mind and will of Christ; acts of worship are audible expres- 
sions of the thought and the life of the Church. In the 
sacraments Christ approaches us; in worship we approach 
Christ. They differ as the Sermon on the Mount differs from 
a hymn—in the Sermon on the Mount God expresses through 
Christ His will about our conduct; in a hymn, we express to 
God our reverence for His holiness or our joy in His love. 
They differ as a Divine promise differs from a prayer—in a 
prayer we ask for God’s forgiveness and help; in a promise, 
God assures us that He is willing to help and to forgive. 

It is our blessedness that when we pray we do not pray at 
a venture, we do not pray into the air, wondering whether 
any answer will come. We are not speaking to an unknown 
God. We are not doubtful whether it will be of any avail to 
us to ask Him to pity us in our sorrows, to be merciful to us 
in our sins, to strengthen our infirmity, to instruct our 
ignorance. God has made Himself known to us in many 
ways—above all, through the earthly ministry of Christ, 
through His miracles of compassion, His temptation, His 
cruel sufferings, His death, resurrection, and ascension into 
heaven. We seek God because He has sought us, and our 
largest prayers never reach the limits of the wonderful grace 
which He has made known to us through His Son. 

It is not, indeed, merely in history that God makes Him- 

* T have no greater liking for this word than some of my critics. In 
the ‘* Manual of Congregational Principles” I have said that it ‘is not 
free from serious objections, but it is too firmly rooted in the usage of old 
Christian Churches to be easily changed”’ (p. 121). Even Dr. Halley 
felt obliged to use the word in the title of his lectures on Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 
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self known to the human race. There are discoveries of His 
authority and righteousness suggested by conscience ; and 
we are capable, even now, of an immediate intuition and 
vision of His presence and glory. But in Christ, God has 
visibly intervened in the history of mankind. It is of the 
substance of the Christian gospel that the Eternal Son of God 
became flesh ; that God revealed Himself to us in Christ, in 
words which men heard, in actions which they saw, in suffer- 
ings the physical signs of which were observed by their senses. 
The most mystical of the apostles, speaking on behalf of his 
brethren as well as himself, said, ‘‘ That which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and 
our hands handled concerning the word of life, . . . declare 
we unto you.” 

The revelation of Christ’s pity for human suffering did not 
take place in that invisible and spiritual region where the 
Spirit of God touches the spirit of man; it was made through 
events which took place in the visible, temporal world. He 
laid His hands on the sick and healed them; anointed the 
eyes of the blind and gave them sight; touched the ears of 
the deaf, and restored the faculty of hearing. Nor was the 
wonderful depth and tenderness of Christ’s love for His dis- 
ciples revealed immediately from His heart to theirs, with- 
out the intervention of any physical agency. He told them of 
His love in words ; His lips formed the words; the vibrations 
of the air carried them to the ears of the disciples that 
listened to Him ; and it was a long time before the meaning 
of the symbols was discovered—we have not discovered all 
their meaning yet. Nor was it merely through words—which 
are symbols addressed to the ear—that He revealed Himself 
to them ; He washed their feet and so taught them humility 
through a symbolic act addressed to the senses of touch and 
vision. There is no reason why Christian men should regard 
with distrust revelations of God which are made through 
material things. 

It is true that Christ has disappeared from the visible 
order of the world. Though He is near to us, and is present 
in a unique sense among those who are gathered together in 
His name, we can no longer see His form or hear His voice. 
But He still speaks to us through the records of His earthly 
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ministry. Innumerable copyists have reproduced the ear- 
liest reports of the gracious words, ‘‘ Ask and it shall be 
given you, seek and ye shall find;” ‘‘ My sheep know My 
voice, and I know them, and they follow Me: and I give 
unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish, and no 
one shall pluck them out of My hands ;” but the words are 
as truly His, and as truly His words to us, as if we had been 
in the crowd, on the side of the hill rising above the Lake of 
Galilee, that heard the Sermon on the Mount; or as if we 
had been in Solomon’s porch, and had heard Him say that He, 
the Good Shepherd, had the will and the power to defend His 
flock. His thoughts reached them through words, which were 
carried to'their organs of hearing by the air; His thoughts 
reach us through words, which are carried to our organs of 
sight by the printed book. The difference in the intermediate 
physical agency is nothing; Christ still speaks tous. That 
He has employed copyists and printers to transmit the 
expression of His thought to us does not make the thought 
less truly His own. I am listening to Christ when I am 
reading His discourses in the Gospels. 

And He has also expressed His thought, His affection, His 
volition in two symbolic actions which are to be constantly 
repeated in His name. Every child that is born into the 
world belongs to Him, and He claims it in Baptism, declares 
that the child is dear to His heart, that it belongs to the race 
for which He died, and of which He is the Saviour and the 
Prince. Our Christian brethren who believe that, according 
to the New Testament and the practice of the primitive 
Church, Baptism should be restricted to persons who have 
trusted in Christ for eternal salvation, need not give to the 
symbolic act an essentially different character. It is an act 
done on behalf of Christ, it is not the act of the baptized 
person. According to their theory of the sacrament, it may 
be an assurance from Christ Himself given to the Christian 
believer in answer to faith, that sin is forgiven, and new life 
conferred. To make it an expression of the faith of the person 
submitting to Baptism is to mar what I venture to think is the 
obvious and inevitable meaning of the symbol. The baptized 
person is passive, and his faith is professed before Baptism is 
adioinistered to him. 
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In instituting the Lord’s Supper, Christ gave bread to the 
disciples, with the words, ‘‘ Take, eat ; this is My body; ” and 
He gave them the cup with the words, ‘‘ Drink ye all of it : for 
this is My blood of the covenant which is shed for many unto 
remission of sins’ (Matt. xxvi. 26-28). It was His will that 
this symbolic institution should be perpetuated in the Christian 
Church. It is still Christ who says, ‘‘ Take, eat; this is My 
body,” and “ Drink ye all of it: for this is My blood.’’ The 
words we read in our Lord’s last discourse to His disciples 
are not the words of the Queen’s printer; the words are 
Christ’s words, though Mr. Spottiswoode prints them. It is 
not the Christian brother who presides at the Lord’s table— 
be he minister or an unofficial member of the Church—whose 
words we hear when the bread and the wine are passed to 
the Church; the words are Christ’s words, though our Chris- 
tian brother speak them. 

Clearly they are not words which we speak to Christ. They 
do not express our thoughts about JZim. They are not decla- 
rations of our love, our thankfulness, our trust, our hope. 
They are not an act of worship. And when the bread and 
the cup are given to the Church, they are given in the name 
of Christ ; the symbolic actions are explained by the words 
which accompany them—“ This is My body,” ‘ This is My 
blood.” These are Christ’s words, not ours. 

The bread is only bread, the wine is only wine; no mystic 
change passes upon either of them, any more than a mystic 
change passes upon the ink and the paper of the New Testa- 
ment which carry to us the assurance that ‘‘ God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
But the ink and the paper—common ink and common paper 
—carry the expression of a Divine thought, and the bread 
and the wine are employed in a symbolie action in which 
Christ offers to us, and gives us, whatsoever the bread and 
the wine represent. It is true that we receive; but the 
primary element of the service is that Christ gives, and it is 
this which invests it with unique interest. 

But what is it that Christ gives to the Church in the Lord’s 
Supper? Does He give anything that He does not give else- 
where? What is there in this service that distinguishes it in 

VOL. XIV. 2 
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substance as well as in form from the ordinary services of the 
Church? These are the questions by which many Christian 
people are perplexed. Perhaps it will be possible to find an 
answer to them by comparing, or contrasting, the Lord’s 
Supper with ordinary acts of worship. 

The spirit of worship penetrates the whole life of every 
devout and loyal Christian man. He does everything to the 
glory of God. In his trade, in his family, in the discharge of 
his public duties, in his amusements, there is a real and effec- 
tive recognition of the majesty and glory of God as the Creator 
and Lord of all things. His gratitude for the Divine love re- 
vealed in Christ is one of the permanent forces which deter- 
mine his conduct and shape his character. His trust in the 
Divine protection and guidance is not occasional but habitual. 
His hope of eternal glory modifies all his thoughts about the 
successes and defeats of his earthly life. Hours of worship are 
not isolated from the hours spent in common duties and 
common pleasures; the same spirit is present in them all. 
But in acts of adoration and of thanksgiving, in prayer and 
devout song, there is an cnergetic concentration of that rever- 
ence for God, of that trust in Him, of that joy in His love, 
which are always present in the Christian heart. Words are 
symbols; and the words we use in worship are a symbolic 
expression of the permanent and habitual relations of our life 
to God. 

In the Lord’s Supper, on the other hand, Christ gives 
symbolic expression to J/is permanent relations to us. He 
said in one of His great discourses, which, though it had no 
reference to the symbolic service, illustrated by anticipation 
its idea and purpose: ‘ I am the Living Bread which came 
down out of heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever ; yea, and the bread which I will give him is My 
flesh, for the life of the world’? (John vi. 51). He said 
further: “‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day” * (John vi. 58, 54). 
Christ Himself is our life. What He is, and what He has, 
He has made ours: “The glory which Thou hast given Me, 


** Por a fuller, though brief, illustration of the meaning of these words, 
see * Manual of Congregational Principles,” Book iii. cap. 3. 
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IT have given unto them; that they may be one, even as we 
are one; Lin them and Thou in Me, that they may be per- 
fected into one” (John xvii. 22). He has given Himself to 
us as the vine gives itself to the branches, filling them with 
the wealth of its own life. 

This wonderful surrender of Himself to all that consent to 
receive the transcendent gift is permanent. We should cease 
to live if the gracious action of Christ were interrupted, just 
as the branch would cease to live if the vine withheld its life. 
But in the Lord’s Supper there is, as | have said, a symbolic 
expression of His permanent relation to us. As in our acts 
of worship, our habitual relations to God are expressed in words 
—which are symbols; so in the giving of the bread and wine 
to the Church at the Lord’s Supper, with the words, ‘‘ This 
is My body” and “This is My blood,” Christ’s habitual 
relations to us are expressed in acts—which are symbols. 

But what has been said is not quite an adequate statement 
of the case, either in relation to worship or to the Lord’s 
Supper. In acts of worship every element of our religious 
life rises into unusual vigour, affections which are latent 
become active, fire bursts into flame, love becomes excep- 
tionally fervent, faith exceptionally strong, and joy sometimes 
rises into rapture. In worship there is a movement of the 
soul towards God, of a special and exceptional kind. And so 
in the Lord’s Supper there is a movement of Christ towards 
us, of a special and exceptional kind. In prayer we seek 
Christ ; in the Lord’s Supper Christ seeks us. In prayer the 
appeal is from us to Him ; in the Lord’s Supper the appeal is 
from Him to us. He offers Himself to us in symbol; we 
have not to ask, but to receive. One of the early names given 
to the service is an admirable illustration of the true duty of 
those who sit at the Lord’s table. The service is the 
Eucharist—a service, on our side, of thanksgiving. We are 
there not to entreat Christ to give us the great blessings of 
redemption ; He offers them to us in symbolic actions, and 
we have to thank Him for them. 

But nothing is received where there is no faith ; and it may 
be supposed that there is, after all, no practical difference 
between the theory illustrated in this paper, and the theory 
that the whole benefit derived from the Lord’s Supper consists 
in the moral and spiritual impressions produced by the vigour 
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with which the communicants are able to recall, by the aid 
of the symbols, the infinite love of Christ, and the infinite 
blessings of His redemption. It is true, no doubt, that what- 
ever our theories of the service may be, Christian people, whose 
faith in Christ is strong and happy, come to it in much the 
same spirit, and receive the same benefits; but a defective 
theory may sometimes repress the freedom and cloud the joy 
of the Christian heart. In a letter which I have just received 
from a member of my own church, the writer says : 

I should like to tell you. . . how much joy and relief the explanation 

of the Lord’s Supper, which you gave in the spring, has brought to me. 
. - . [It] has transformed the whole service, making it the source of a 
new and inexhaustible gladness. It seems strange that I should not have 
thought of it in that way before, for while I was looking upon it merely 
asa memorial service to which I must bring concentrated thought and 
effort, and in which I must appropriate Christ, I was conscious of an 
uneasy feeling that I did not enjoy it as I ought. 
The writer then goes on to speak of the cessation of ‘ the 
struggle and effort”? which the bare ‘‘ memorial ” conception 
of the service continually provoked, and of the delight there 
is in coming to the service to receive, not to seek by intense 
and passionate desire, or to ‘‘ realize” by an exhausting effort 
of thought, the blessings represented by the symbols. I ven- 
ture to think that, in the case of many of those who have 
added to the theory of a ‘‘ memorial” service, the conception 
illustrated in this paper—the conception which represents 
substantially the belief of the older Congregationalists—there 
has been a similar transition from unsatisfactory effort to the 
freedom of faith. 

The question with which this discussion was introduced is 
now answered. The Church may add prayer to prayer, 
psalm to psalm, without restraint. It may express its own 
worship in new forms, according to the new necessities of its 
varying and growing life; but it cannot institute a new 
sacrament, for a sacrament is primarily an expression of 
Christ’s love for us, not of our love for Christ. It is not an 
act of worship ; it is a revelation of the will of Christ and of 
His grace; and therefore the Church can no more institute 
a new sacrament than it can insert a new promise in the 
Gospels. R. W. DALE. 


Birmingham. 





CECIL HARVEY ; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 
CHAPTER I. 


In a simple but yet tastefully furnished, and on the whole 
elegant, room, in one of those eminently respectable but 
extremely unattractive houses which are repeated usque ad 
nauseam in our London suburbs, sat a young man, evidently 
plunged in earnest and, to judge from his furrowed brow 
and anxious countenance, somewhat sombre thought. It was 
a Sunday evening, and the young man, who was no other 
than our old friend Cecil Harvey, was seriously pondering 
over the labours of the day. He was now the minister of an 
Independent congregation in the neighbourhood, which, if not 
large at present, had around it a large and ever-growing field 
of labour, while in it there was a spirit of enterprize and 
zeal in which is the best promise of extension. Cecil had but 
recently settled as its pastor, but his early experiences had been 
full of encouragement and hope. He had been accustomed to 
think that a Metropolitan district was, speaking of it in its 
social and religious aspect, a region of eternal frost, that 
people were hardened and chilled by the incessant stir and 
excitement in the midst of which they lived, and were too much 
absorbed in their families or their business to have time for 
the cultivation of friendship, or for the development of the 
finer qualities of character; and so that, on the whole, the 
inhabitants of these districts lived very much to themselves, 
and eared little for their neighbours, and were especially chary 
of entering into such close relationships as could properly be 
called friendships. Already, however, he had found reason to 
correct these estimates. His first coming to Southwood 
had, indeed, been a somewhat bitter experience. He was a 
stranger, and through some want of proper arrangement 
rather than a want of interest, there had been no one to give 
him a word of welcome on his arrival. He felt it keenly, for 
he knew how different would have been the reception of a new 
minister at Marston. But the feeling soon passed away as 
one proof of genuine kindness after another came to assure 
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him that the apparent want of attention was not due to in- 
difference. He used to tell afterwards of one good lady, in 
particular, who, like another Priscilla looking after another 
Apollos, had come to see to his comfort and encourage him 
by her sympathy. A true, noble-minded woman, whose hair 
was already streaked with white, but whose seventy years sat 
lightly upon her, she was the ideal of a Christian friend, and 
her coming had been to him as a ray of light in what, as he often 
said afterwards, seemed to him in the retrospect to have been 
one of the gloomiest hours of his experience. She was followed 
by others, and it was not long before Cecil felt that he was 
surrounded by a number of thoughtful friends whose acts of 
considerate attention, trifles though they might be in..them- 
selves, helped and succoured bim, because of the sympathy 
which they expressed. His prospects of usefulness also were 
encouraging. He had not, indeed, commenced his work with 
any startling sensation or brilliant suecess, but in the few 
months which had elapsed since his settlement, he had 
steadily grown upon the confidence of his own congregation 
anid was quietly attracting others, to quite as large an extent 
as any reasonable man could have expected. 

Still his reflections on that particular Sunday evening did 
not appear to be of the brightest kind. Sunday evening itself 
is apt to be one of the most depressing times in a minister's 
life, and all the more so if he is one who feels strongly as to 
the ultimate result of lis work. Outsiders are too apt to sup- 
pose that if a minister is cheered by the presence of a large 
congregation, and is able to preach to it with power and 
acceptance, he must be satisfied. But to any man whose 
soul is in the service of his Master there are other and higher 
considerations which he cannot dismiss if he would. When 
the strain on thought and energy has been removed; when 
the excitement of the public service has passed away; when 
the last echo of the hymn of praise has died out, and the 
preacher is left to the solitude of his own thoughts and 
to the inevitable reaction, other feelings than those of self- 
gratulation may well rise in his heart. Instead of strengthen- 
ing himself with the idea of his own popularity, or meditating 
on the success which has crowned his efforts, he is more 
ready to cry, “‘ Who hath believed our report?” The crowd 
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with its upturned faces and apparent interest disappears from 
his eyes, the kindly words of friends are silenced or forgotten, 
and he feels himself in the presence of God with all the 
solemn responsibilities of his office pressing upon him. In 
such seasons he sometimes wonders how it is that he has ever 
dared to enter upon a work with claims so overwhelming and 
consequences so tremendous awaiting him, and is ready to 
cry, ‘‘ Woe is me, for I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
with a people of unclean lips.” Nor is it only those whom 
the world at times very rashly and unfairly pronounces failures 
who pass through bitter searchings of heart like these. They 
belong to the secret hours and the most real experiences of 
many who are esteemed peculiarly fortunate, and indeed to 
live in a perpetual sunshine. 

Cecil appeared to be in one of these moods as he sat alone 
with a book in his hand, but so buried in thought that he was 
unconscious that it was there. ‘I'here was nothing in the out- 
ward aspect of affairs to disquiet him, and yet he seemed 
uneasy, if not troubled. The day had been a pleasant, and, 
to all appearance, a successful one. He had preached with 
a simplicity and a pathos which had rivetted the attention of 
the congregation—one of the largest to which he had yet minis- 
tered—and had called forth expressions of sympatheticapproval 
even from deacons not often given to such kindly weakness. But 
despite all this, there was an air of anxious solicitude about 
the pastor which told of the unrest of his spirit. No one who 
had any acquaintance with the man would ever suspect that 
this was due to personal mortification of any kind. From the 
weakness of vanity, or the thirst for fulsome praise, Cecil was 
absolutely free. He was too young to fancy himself a centre 
of attraction and influence in the religious world, and to com- 
plain if sufficient deference was not shown to him. His esti- 
mate of his own capacity was not exaggerated, nor his expecta- 
tions pitched in too high a key. If there was any tendency 
to 1 depression which was mastering the sanguine spirit of 
youth, it was due to other causes than a pitiable selfishness of 
this kind. No doubt he desired to be the instrument of a 
great work, and would have been thankful had he been thus 
honoured; but his first desire was that the work should be done. 
There is no wish to hold him up as a saint, free from the 
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ordinary imperfections of humanity, for he had his own infir- 
mities, and was just as liable as others to those subtler forms 
of temptation which lie near to the noblest spirits and are apt 
to trouble them in the highest fields of work. It is hard, very 
hard, so hard as at times to seem almost impossible, to cast 
all selfish thought and ambition out of the heart in a work 
where the success which brings glory to God is also attended 
with an access of influence and power to the human instru- 
ment. To say that Cecil felt nothing of the tendency which 
leads even the best men to attach excessive importance to 
their own service would be absurd. But it was a tempta- 
tion against which he strenuously fought, and with consider- 
able success. Certainly it was no disappointment of personal 
ambition which was eating at his heart on that Sunday 
evening. It was only that sense cf personal insufficiency, 
that painful sense of contrast between the grandeur of the 
issues at stake and the feebleness of the worker which 
distressed him, as at one time or other it is sure to distress 
all preachers who have souls full of tender susceptibility, 
and who are possessed with a passion for saving souls. 

Short as was the duration of his ministry, Cecil had already 
been more than once wounded by a lack of reality and 
earnestness in some of those from whom he had expected 
better things. Tokens of personal esteem and even affection 
he had in abundance ; but sympathy in all the more vital 
interests of his ministry he felt to be sadly lacking. He had 
come to Southwood in all the flush of a new-born zeal. His 
religious experience had been exceptional in its character, 
and there was consequently an unusual force and reality 
about his spiritual life to which he expected to find some- 
thing corresponding in those to whom he had ministered. It 
had cost him not a little to abandon the Church of his fathers. 
and of his own early days. Nothing but loyalty to conscience 
could have made him a Congregationalist and a Congre- 
gational minister; but having taken this decided action in 
obedience to his sense of right, he expected to find in his 
congregation an intensity of feeling equal to his own. He 
was surprised and disappointed at frequently meeting an 
apathy, if not something worse, in relation to Dissenting 
principles, corresponding to the indifference with which too 
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many seemed to regard the real spiritual well-being of the 
Church. These things depressed him, and a casual remark 
made to him after the service had brought them vividly to his 
mind, and caused that fit of anxious brooding in which we 
have seen him. 

But Cecil had in him too much of the man and the 
Christian to yield to gloomy thought. In giving his life 
to the ministry of the gospel he had not expected a life of un- 
broken prosperity ; though perhaps he would have said that, 
in endeavouring to estimate the cost, he had not sufficiently 
taken into account the discouragement resulting from the 
want of sympathy in members of his Church. For perils 
among the heathen, and even for perils among false brethren, 
he was prepared; but for perils among brethren who were 
well-meaning and kind, but gave no signs that they were in 
earnest, he was not prepared; and now he found that these 
were the most real, the most constantly present, and, in some 
respects, the more trying of all. It was not for him, however, 
to succumb to them, especially while there were so many 
elements of hope and encouragement to be placed in the 
opposite scale. Very resolutely, therefore, he turned his 
thoughts away from the ill-timed remark which, at the time, 
had grated harshly upon feelings that had been wrought up to 
a high state of tension, and from the unsympathetic man by 
whom it had been made, to the brighter aspects of his position, 
and especially to the fellow-workers of a very different temper 
with whom he was associated, and who were ready to do any- 
thing to promote his usefulness, and that not for his sake, 
but for the sake of their common Lord. Rallying himself on 
a weakness which he had often rebuked in others, he prepared 
to address himself to his work with increasing fervour and 
energy. Never did he feel more convinced that God had 
called him to the service, and while that conviction nerved 
him to renewed effort it also inspired his prayers for Divine 
strength with increased faith and holy desire. Nor can he be 
blamed if he found some additional comfort in anticipating 
the time when, instead of these hours of solitary meditation 
just at the time when he needed the solace and help which 
affectionate sympathy could impart, he might hope to have 
by his side one who would share his unstinted confidence, and 
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who, he was satisfied, would give him in return her rich 
affection and wise counsel. 


CHAPTER II. 


When Cecil resigned the position he had so honourably 
filled in the Marston Grammar School, he was without any 
clear idea as to how his course in life was to be steered. 
Fortunately he was not entirely dependent on his own profes- 
sional exertions, for even while he was in this state of uncer- 
tainty, the death of his mother’s brother, a bachelor of 
considerable means, had placed him in possession of an 
income which ensured him all the comforts, and not a few of 
the luxuries, of life. It was this circumstance which encou- 
raged him to take a step from which otherwise he would have 
shrunk. He had for some months past had reason to hope 
that he was not wholly unacceptable to Constance Routledge. 
The signs, indeed, were such as would have been suspected 
only by a watchful lover, eager to fix upon anything which 
might foster his hope, and his confidence was often dashed 
by indications of a contrary character. No girl was less 
likely to betray the secrets of her heart; but, on the other 
hand, she was too frank and honest to conceal, or try to con- 
ceal, her pleasure when she really felt it. Cecil had always 
interested her. He was so very different from most of the 
young men of her acquaintance, too many of whom were 
nothing better than purse-proud and flippant youths, aping 
with but little success what they supposed to be the manners 
of the aristocracy, and hardly concealing their native vul- 
garity beneath the thin veneering of ‘“ society’ polish 
which they had been able to obtain. The marked contrast 
between them and her brother’s new friend had been too 
striking not to impress her strongly, and the very intimacy 
between her brother and Cecil had tended to the increase of 
the kindly interest which had sprung up without any suspicion 
of a tenderer sentiment. She had thus drifted into a state 
of feeling which perhaps she hardly understood herself. It was 
one of admiration and sympathy rather than of love; and yet 
any one who had understood the workings of her heart would 
have been able to tell her what she herself did not perceive, 
that it was very rapidly passing into love. Cecil and she 
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found many subjects of common interest, and she had not 
only learned to respect his intellect, but had also dis- 
covered those nobler qualities of character which to her 
were of higher value even than intellectual power. The inci- 
dents of the Marston election had contributed largely to the 
still further development of a sentiment which was rapidly ac- 
quiring a mastery over her. Cecil was to her the hero of that 
contest. She was not only in sympathy with his principles, 
but she caught the enthusiasm of his spirit; she was fascinated 
by the true chivalry which he always breathed into the struggle ; 
she heard the admiration which all her friends expressed for 
the genius he brought to the service of his party. The cir- 
cumstances of the time threw her frequently into his society, 
and in the community of feeling which prevailed between 
them their intimacy grew apace. Still Cecil could not wholly 
dismiss his doubts. He was far enough removed from those 
self-satisfied youths who have such confidence in their own 
attractions that they fancy it is only for them to bestow the 
honour of their affections in order to secure the most flatter- 
ing response. Je was rather too sensitive as to his own 
deficiencies, while his estimate of Constance was so exalted 
that it was not surprising that he should have some misgivings. 
These were increased by the very cordiality and unreserved 
kindness of her manner. It was true that she always 
welcomed him with great heartiness, and seemed to enjoy his 
society, but then he could not flatter himself into the belief 
that in this there was any mark of peculiar favour, for she 
was always affable, courteous, and kind, and he felt it neces- 
sary to be on his guard lest he should deceive himself with 
hopes for which there was no real ground. Still, after making 
every deduction which the most sober estimate of his chances 
would require, he had come to hope that he was not wholly 
indifferent to the girl who had obtained such a hold on his 
heart that he felt life without her companionship would be 
robbed of much of its zest and happiness. 

At all events, he felt it essential to his peace that he should 
know his fate, and the improvement in his position emboldened 
him to put it to the test. He was fully aware that he was 
‘even now an ineligible match as far as mere pecuniary or 
social considerations were concerned; but, at least, in asking 
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Mr. Routledge for the hand of his daughter, he would not 
be guilty of the presumption of asking her to share the for- 
tunes of a homeless man, alike without income or prospects. 
It is curious how easy some young men find it to make such 
proposals to fathers whose very affection for their daughters 
makes their examination of their high-flown, but extremely 
unpractical, suggestions all the more keen and searching. 
There are few more trying incidents in a father’s life than this 
enforced necessity of refusing or postponing a request to which 
he would have been willing enough to accede but for the con- 
viction that to comply would be to risk the happiness of his 
daughter for life. Of course he is regarded as hard and 
severe, and what to him is peculiarly distressing is the fact 
that such thoughts of him are entertained by one who has 
been one of the idols of his heart, and whose happiness is even 
now the one object of his whole action. He is compelled to 
look at the practical side of life, for he knows that it will re- 
main with demands that must be met and wants that must be 
supplied, when the poetry of early love has come to be little 
more than a sunny memory of the past. Cecil was too wise 
and too unselfish to put Mr. Routledge in a position which 
might possibly have involved a conflict, first between his own 
affection and his judgment, and then between himself and his 
daughter. He was enough of a man anda Christian not to 
think of wooing Constance until he felt that he could take her 
to a home which, though it could not have the luxury and 
even the splendour of her father’s house, would at all events 
not be unworthy of a true, well-cultured, and gentle English 
lady. He felt that he had reached this position now. He 
knew Mr. Routledge too well to believe that he would wish 
him to lead an idle life, and he had sufficient confidence in 
his own powers to have little doubt that he could make his 
way in whatever profession he might select. 

His interview with Mr. Routledge was in every way satis- 
factory. The sagacious man of business was not taken 
wholly by surprise. He had been a quiet observer, and had 
long since drawn his own conclusions as to the probable 
result of the growing friendship between the two. young people, 
and he had seen it without anxiety or displeasure. He was 
so far superior to his class as to be comparatively free from 
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the faults commonly attributed to them. He was not a 
money-grubber himself, and consequently did not suppose it 
necessary that his daughter’s husband should be a rich 
man. Had he followed the bent of his own mind he would 
have been quiie content to give Constance to Cecil without 
any guarantee for the future save that which was de- 
rived from Cecil’s own character and unquestionable ability. 
The young man was a favourite with him. He liked his 
manliness, he was interested by the brightness of his-conver- 
sation, he had a profound respect for his culture and elo- 
quence, and he cherished the most undoubting confidence in 
his principles. He would have infinitely preferred Cecil, had 
he been penniless, as a suitor for his daughter’s hand, to any 
of the young ‘‘swells”’ of the district. His favourable disposi- 
tion towards our hero was certainly increased by the modesty 
which Cecil showed in relation to his own cause. Mr. Rout- 
ledge was able to read him, and to discern the reason which 
kept him silent, and he honoured him all the more for his 
self-restraint. When, therefore, Cecil presented himself, and 
preferred his request with characteristic manliness and open- 
ness, frankly setting forth his cireumstances and telling of his 
prospects, he met with a reception such as an affectionate 
father might have given to a son in similar circumstances. 

‘* Well, my boy,” said the worthy man, “I cannot pretend 
that I shall willingly part with Constance. She is the bright- 
ness of our home, and from the day of her birth she has been 
the joy of my heart. I do not hide from myself that the loss 
of her presence would be in some measure a darkening of all 
the rest of my life. But for all that, I am not so selfish as to 
desire that her brightest days should be sacrificed for the sake 
of the remainder of my poor life. If you can win her love, I 
shall certainly not stand in your way. Indeed I can honestly 
wish you success, and to say this is to give the strongest 
possible proof of my absolute trust in you, and, indeed, of 
something more—of my real affection for yourself. I must 
say all that I feel. I may add that I have a strong assurance 
as to your future, though I know nothing as to your actual 
intentions.” 

‘My intention,” replied Cecil, “is to become a minister of 
the gospel. I cannot too greatly thank you for the extreme 
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and trustful kindness which you have shown me, and which 
is far beyond any deserts of my own. I hope my present 
purpose will not alter your feelings, and, in fact, will have 
your hearty approval.” 

‘* Perfectly,’ said Mr. Routledge. ‘‘I have a very high 
conception of the grandeur of the work, and on every account 
shall be grateful that such power as God has given you should 
be consecrated to it. I would not have said this if ] had not 
heard your speeches, and so been assured that you possess 
the gifts which will make you a successful preacher. I value 
very highly your learning; but if you had not combined with 
it the power to instruct men’s minds, and more, men’s hearts, 
I could not have rejoiced in your decision. lam but a plain, 
blunt man, and perhaps am disposed to look at questions too 
much in their purely practical bearing, and so I may think 
too little of the service done by the Christian scholar, and too 
much of the work of the preacher. Dut this I must say, I see 
and hear of a good deal of scholarship which seems to have 
the effect of weakening instead of confirming the faith of men; 
while, at the same time, we have to mourn the want of that 
power in the pulpit without which it is impossible that the 
true work of the Church can be done. Why, Cecil, if we had 
a hundred strong preaching-men, aiming directly at the sal- 
vation of men, and speaking words which went directly home 
to the hearts and consciences of men, we could have Eng- 
land at our feet. I heard Knox-Little the other day. I need 
not tell you how I detest his principles, or howI feel that this 
man is giving a bad example by holding office in a Church 
whose law he disobeys, and in which he is a Canon only be- 
cause law has practically become a mere name in it. But I 
could not deny that he preached with uncommon fervour and 
power. Perhaps his manner was sometimes too theatrical, 
and indeed both style and delivery too artistic to have the 
full force of the highest oratory.. But he moved the vast 
audience in a remarkable way, and as I listened to him I 
could not but think that if we Congregationalists could have 
a number of such men, there would be no limit to the power 
we might exert. I believe, too, that we might have them, if 
we could free ourselves from a few conventional notions and 
practices which are hindering our power. But this is really 
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sad prosing for a time like this. What I really wish to say 
is that I am heartily thankful we should have such a recruit 
as you. You can speak, and you have not only knowledge 
which will ensure your always talking sense, but you have a 
fervid heart, which will give power to your words. Let me 
tell you honestly, I shall be proud to have a strong Congrega- 
tional minister as my son-in-law. So now go in and win.” 

Into the more tender and interesting interview with Con- 
stance which followed it is not necessary for us to enter. 
Suffice it to say that Cecil prospered to his heart’s full satis- 
faction, meeting not only a trembling and real response to 
his love, but what was to him not less important, the encou- 
ragement he needed in the great service to which his life was 
now given--with the more joy and confidence because he had 
won the love of one who, he was sure, would be so true a 
helper in his ministry. 


THE PREACHABLENESS OF THE GOSPEL.* 
PART I. 

[ was very unexpectedly requested to read a paper on the 
present occasion, and after some hesitation agreed to give an 
address, which is more convenient to me, and will not, I hope, 
be considered disrespectful to you. I had been for several 
years in the vicinity of the Board before I joined it, and could 
not have supposed that I should outlive all its members 
at that period. Being now more than half-way between eighty 
and ninety years of age, I trust you will hear me patiently, 
and especially if I shall be found to be old in sentiment and 
expression as well as in years. You would not expect an old 
man to be dressed in the height of the fashion of modern 
thought, but will take him from whence he came. 

My subject, as you are aware, is ‘‘ The Preachableness of 
the Gospel.” Ihave not spoken upon it before, but it occurred 
to me as not unsuitable to the present occasion. 

By the gospel I mean that ‘It is a faithful saying, worthy 


* An Address to the Congregational Board, by the Rev. George Rogers. 
Noy. 11, 1884. 
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of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners ;”’ that all men are sinners; that they are un- 
able to save themselves from the wrath of God on account of 
sin; and that salvation is the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ to all who are willing to be saved through Him. It is 
the gospel which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed unto us by them that heard Him, apart 
from all subsequent opinions respecting it, to which I refer. 

By preaching I mean the free, extemporaneous proclama- 
tion of that gospel. Other methods of making it known have 
their use, but they come not within the New Testament idea 
of preaching. 

By the preachableness of the gospel I mean the adaptation 
of the gospel to preaching, and the adaptation of preaching to 
the gospel. The subject and method of communication are 
peculiarly adapted to each other. 

The adaptation of the gospel to preaching is such that it is 
alone adapted to that purpose. The patriarchal religion was 
not preachable, in the New Testament application of that 
term ; it was of too little variety and extent. The Mosaic 
religion was not preachable ; it was taught chiefly by symbols, 
and to one people only. The prophets were not preachers, in 
its New Testament signification. Their messages were special 
and delivered on special occasions. The word for preaching, 
in fact, seldom occurs in the Old Testament, and more seldom 
still in connection with religious teaching. 

In the New Testament the word for preaching occurs sixty- 
eight times, in one of which it is used for the proclamation of 
the town clerk at Ephesus, one for the preaching of Noah, one 
for the preaching of Jonah, and one by Paul when he says, 
‘Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou 
steal ?’’ On four occasions it is applied to those who publicly 
made known the miraculous cures that had been performed 
upon them by Christ; contrary, indeed, to His prohibition, 
unless His real meaning might have been, ‘‘ Now go and keep 
it secret if youcan.” In the sixty remaining instances it is 
applied to the preaching of the gospel strictly so called, 
having the gospel for its subject, and free discourse for making 
it known. I refer, of course, to the original of the New Tes- 
tament, and not to the English translation, in which the 
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Greek for ‘‘ to evangelize” is almost invariably translated by 
preaching the gospel. 

It will be found, I think, that when the subject of our Lord’s 
address, or of His apostles, is not the gospel, or the good 
news of His kingdom, that the word preach is not used. The 
Sermon, as it is commonly styled, upon the Mount, the 
longest discourse of our Lord upon record, being designed to 
show what would be the characteristics of the subjects of His 
kingdom, and not the method by which it would be estab- 
lished, is not spoken of as preaching. The time had not 
come for the full explanation of the gospel method of salva- 
tion ; but of all times it was the most appropriate in which 
to dispel the erroneous opinions of the Jews respecting the 
kingdom which the Messiah would set up in the world. It 
would not be, Blessed are the rich in the possessions of this 
life, but ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Not that the kingdom of heaven con- 
sisted in poverty of spirit, but to such the kingdom of heaven 
would be given. It would not be, Blessed are they who enjoy 
all the pleasures of this life, but ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be comforted ;”’ not are comforted, but 
their sorrow shail be turned into joy. It would not be, Blessed 
are the high and mighty, but ‘‘ Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth;” not do, but shall inherit the 
earth. It would not be, Blessed are they that do hunger and 
thirst after worldly distinctions and honours, but ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled.”” The key to the meaning of the whole 
discourse is given when, towards the close, it is said, ‘‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” tke 
righteousness of God which is by faith unto all, and upon all 
them that believe, ‘‘and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” It is not the gospel, in fact, but the first effects of the 
gospel, that is here taught, and therefore it is said at its com- 
mencement, ‘‘He opened his mouth and taught them, say- 
ing;”’ and at its close, ‘“‘ The people were astonished at his 
doctrine ;’’ or, as it should have been rendered, at His teach- 
ing. The effects of the gospel should not be confounded with 
the gospel, the hope with the reason of the hope that is in us, 
any more than the effects of restoration to health with the 
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means of restoration. An effect may be rhetorically taken, 
but not logically, for its cause. 

To none of the conversations of our Lord with His disciples, 
or of His disputations with the scribes and Pharisees, is the 
word for preaching applied ; nor is it associated with any of 
His parables. When from the prow of a vessel He spoke to a 
multitude on the shore, it is said, ‘‘ He spake many things 
unto them in parables;” not that He preached to them in 
parables. Of His preaching it is said, ‘‘ He began to preach 
and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” 
and “‘ Jesus went about all Galilee preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom.”” When He sent forth His disciples upon a tempo- 
rary mission, He said, ‘‘ As ye go, preach, saying the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.’’ His final commission to them was, 
““Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

The same limitation of the term preaching is made in rela- 
tion to the apostles. It is not applied to Peter’s address at 
Pentecost, or in the temple on the occasion of healing the 
lame man, or before the Sanhedrim; but when he spoke to 
the company in the house of Cornelius, words whereby they 
might be saved, he tells them that it was what he was com- 
manded to preach unto the people. ‘To none of Paul’s ad- 
dresses in vindication of himself or his doctrine, as in the 
tumult at Jerusalem, and in the judgment-hall before Felix or 
Agrippa, is this term applied ; but its application by Paul in 
reference to the gospel is well known. ‘‘ We preach,” he says, 
“‘not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord;” ‘“ We preach 
Christ crucified ;” ‘* The word of faith which we preach ; ” ‘‘ The 
gospel which I preach among the Gentiles.” Dr. Campbell, 
of Edinburgh, in his’ Dissertations, says : ‘‘ No moral instruc- 
tion or doctrinal explanation, given either by our Lord or by 
His apostles, or even either in the Gospels or in the Acts, 
is denominated preaching. The instructions,” he says, “which 
our Lord gives by parables are called teaching the people, not 
preaching to them ; and those given in private to His apostles 
are in tlie same way styled teaching, never preaching.” 

The Apostle John appears to have been no great preacher. 
The word occurs but once in all his writings, and then it is in 
allusion to the angel proclaiming, “‘ Whois worthy to take the 
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book and to loose the seals thereof?’ We seldom or ever 
hear of his public speaking. On the day of Pentecost Peter 
is the spokesman, not John. On the occasion of healing the 
lame man it is Peter that speaks to the multitude that sur- 
rounds them in the temple, not John. In the Sanhedrim, on 
the same occasion, Peter speaks, not John. At the council in 
Jerusalem Peter speaks, and Paul, and Barnabas, and James, 
but not John, although, from the Epistle to the Galatians, we 
know him to have been present on that occasion. He was 
better adapted to teach by conversation and writing than by 
preaching ; better able to give an address at a prayer-meeting 
than to face a large assembly ; more at home in writing to an 
elect lady than he would have been in disputing in the school 
of Tyrannus. If he began his ministry as a son of thunder, 
the thunder ceased as soon as he became the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. He could outrun Peter in gaining knowledge of 
Jesus and the resurrection; but Peter could outrun him in 
making it known to others. John had more culture, but Peter 
had more ‘‘ go.” On all public and perilous occasions Peter 
yas the courageous Luther, and John the timid Melancthon. 
Upon John the Spirit had descended more as a dove, upon 
Peter more as a tongue of fire. John was a type of the 
beautiful, Peter of the sublime. It may have been in great 
measure on account of the more social and less public qualifi- 
cations of John than the other apostles that Jesus committed 
His mother to his care. We do not say that he was not a 
preacher, inasmuch as he was included in the commission to 
go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature ; 
but that he was not remarkable for that gift, and therefore no 
reference is made to his preaching, either by himself or others. 
livery man in his own order. Let every one be content to be 
himself, and not deprive the Church and the world of what he 
really is by attempting to be what he is not. 

If asked in what the preachableness of the gospel consists, 
it may be replied, In its universality. It alike concerns all 
men, and therefore should be preached alike to all. No one 
ueeds it more or less than another. There is nodificrence. It 
says, “ lle that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Man, have 
you ears in your head? ‘Then here is good news for your 
soul. It is equally adapted to all ages and nations. Of what 
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other subject could this be affirmed? In its acceptability. 
It is worthy of all acceptation, whether men think so or not. 
It is not Jonah going down to Nineveh and preaching Divine 
anger and destruction, on account of which there was great 
mourning in that city; but Philip going down to the city of 
Samaria and preaching Christ to them, and there was great 
joy in that city. Glad tidings are more preachable than bad 
tidings. We are entrusted with glad tidings of great joy to 
all people. Of what other subject could this be affirmed ? In 
its intelligibility. Though full of sublime mysteries, it may 
be brought in few words within the comprehension of all 
men. If much learning had been required for its reception, 
it would not have been glad tidings to all men. It was con- 
tained in few words, when an angel said to the shepherds, 
**Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord;” and when Paul said to the most 
anxious of inquirers, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.”’ The more evangelical the sermon, the 
better it will be understood, and the better adapted to all 
classes of hearers. The common people, together with the 
uncommon, if anxious to be saved, will hear it gladly. Of 
what other subject can this be affirmed? In its inexhausti- 
bility. Though it may be contained in a single sentence, it is 
an inexhaustible theme. After all the books that have been 
written and the sermons that have been preached upon this: 
subject, more still remains to be discovered and to be made 
known. Ministers who have preached it some forty or fifty 
years find it to be more inexhaustible at the close than at 
the beginning of their career. Of what other subject could 
this be affirmed ? Not of morality, certainly, nor of philosophy, 
of any kind. What science is there that would bear the strain 
of two or three long discourses every weck to the same people 
for forty or fifty years, and yet be as fresh at the close as at 
the commencement of the series? The preachableness of the 
gospel is peculiarly its own. In its variety. If we had to 
preach the law only, or good works only, or the terrors of the 
Lord only, or the mercy of God to repenting sinners only, or 
the forgiveness of sin, without the necessity of explaining in 
what way only sin can be forgiven, however varied our lan- 


guage and reasoning and illustrations might be, we should be 
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continually repeating the same thing; but a gospel in which 
all the perfections of Deity in all their fulness and harmony 
are transcendantly displayed, a gospel which angels desire 
to look into, a gospel by which is made known through- 
out the boundless universe the manifold wisdom of God, 
a gospel which is adapted to the infinite variety of human 
wants, both in time and in eternity, must ever be develop- 
ing new features in the Deity, new glories in the Re- 
deemer, and new privileges in the redeemed. The same- 
ness of the gospel is the foundation of its variety. There is 
no variety, in fact, without uniformity. We speak of variety 
in the same things, differentia of the same species. There is 
more variety in harmony than in confusion; and there is no 
harmony without a basis on which to rest, or a centre round 
which to revolve. Variety supposes distinction, and in con- 
fusion there is none. A chaos is not many, but one. In a 
fog all things are alike. The endless variety of the universe 
is founded upon the uniform operation of a few primary laws. 
Let the single law of gravitation, or any law of motion, be 
changed in the least degree, and nothing but confusion and 
ruin would ultimately prevail. So it is in the moral world. 
All the fruits of righteousness and the beauties of holiness rest 
upon unchangeable law. So it is with the gospel. It has its 
first principles upon which its infinite fulness and variety and 
safety depend. It is because the light of the sun is ever the 
same that it produces all the varieties of light and heat, and 
colour and shade. And it is because the gospel is always the 
same that it gives an infinite variety of aspects to the moral 
government of God. Itis because the seven notes of music 
are always the same in themselves, and in ,their relation to 
each other, that they are capable of producing an endless 
variety of sound. So itis because a few first principles of 
gospel truth ever remain unchanged in themselves and their 
relation to each other, that they will fill the universe to 
eternity with ever-varying notes of joy and praise. Syste- 
matic arrangement, whether seen or unseen, is essential to all 
beauty and harmony. If a Christian minister lacks variety, 
it must not be attributed to his theme. The fault is not in 
the gospel when its variety is not seen. There is no such 
variety in a landscape of nature in the morning or evening 
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twilight as in the broad light of day, and yet the same variety 
is there. If any one goes away from the gospel in search of 
greater variety, he knows not what the gospel really is. In 
its immutability. It was not until the gospel was complete 
that it was commanded to be preached to all nations; and the 
fact that it was commanded to be preached to all nations 
was a sure evidence of its completion. After its universal 
diffusion it could not be altered so as to be universally 
adopted, and become one and the same gospel for all man- 
kind. The angel flying in the midst of heaven could not 
wait for the improvements of modern times, but takes an 
everlasting gospel to preach to them that dwell on the earth, 
and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. That 
which is everlasting is unchangeable. It is too late to 
inquire, What is the true gospel? If that was not settled in 
the time of Christ and His apostles, it never can be. In its 
authority. This, too, is a remarkable feature in the preach- 
ableness of the gospel. It is not of man, but of God. It 
comes with a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” It claims to be re- 
ceived on the ground of Divine testimony, and not of human 
reason. It is easy to preach when we have a Divine 
authority to appeal to for all we say, and doubly easy 
when it is confirmed by our own experience, and the living 
and dying testimony of others. We cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and heard. He is a traitor to his 
species who preaches what he does not thoroughly and con- 
scientiously believe to be true. Happy they who, when look- 
ing back upon their ministry in the light that guides them 
through the valley of the shadow of death, have no reason to 
wish it were different either in its subject or fidelity from what 
it had been. 


LEAVES FROM THE EDITOR'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


The Contemporary Review of December contains an article on 
a ‘‘ Faithless World” which would be significant and remark- 
able whoever was the author, but which is specially deserving 
of attention as coming from one with the views which are held 
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by Miss Frances Power Cobbe. We have ourselves more than 
once insisted on the peril to social morals in the decay of 
Christian faith, and we are heartily glad to have one occupying 
a somewhat different standpoint uttering a similar warning, 
and giving it with so much point and emphasis. A re- 
markable paragraph of an article by Sir James Stephen in 
The Nineteenth Century, which in effect maintained that 
whether the Christian religion be true or false, or, indeed, 
whether there be any religion at all, is a matter of no particu- 
lar moment, serves as a kind of text from which Miss Cobbe 
preaches a very necessary and powerful sermon. 


We can (says this distinguished judge, and representative—as Miss Cobbe 
reminds us—of a family in which the tenderest and purest type of Pro- 
testant piety has long been hereditary) get on very well without one [a 
religion], for though the view of life which science is opening to us gives 
us nothing to worship, it gives us a number of things to enjoy. . . . Love, 
friendship, ambition, science, literature, art, polities, commerce, professions, 
trades, and a thousand other matters, will go on equally well, as far as I 
can see, whether there is or is not a God or a future state. 


A more miserable piece of cynicism has never been” penned, 
and it becomes specially melancholy when we look at it as 
Miss Cobbe describes it, as ‘‘ the last utterance of the devout 
‘Clapham School, of Venn, Stephen, Hannah More, and 
Wilberforce, which we hear saying, ‘1 think we could do very 
well without religion.’’”’ It would be easy to traverse Sir 
James Stephen’s sneering assertion at every point, and to 
show that in every separate department to which he refers the 
world would be distinctly the poorer and the worse for the with- 
drawal of religious influence. Miss Cobbe’s course is to give 
some general idea of the state to which a ‘ faithless world ’’-— 
by which she understands a world that has lost its faith in 
God and immortality—would be reduced. The whole of her 
argument deserves careful study. One or two only of its sug- 
gestive reasonings can we quote here. Not the least striking 
is her contention that the meritorious lives of non-religious 
men of the present order of society ‘‘ do not help us in fore- 
casting the behaviour of a whole nation of Atheists.” 

It would (she says, not with more incisiveness than truth) take several 
thousand years to make a full-blooded Atheist out of the scion of forty 


generations of Christians. Our whole mental constitutions have been 
built up on the food of religious ideas. A man on a mountain-top might 
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as well resolve not to breathe the ozone in the air as to live in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of England and not inhale Christianity, . . . Atheists 
have been hitherto little children playing at the mouth of a cavern of un- 
known depth. They have run in and out and explored it a little way, but 
always within sight of the daylight outside, where have stood their parents 
and friends calling on them to return. Not till the way back to the sun- 
shine has been lost will the darkness of that cave be fully revealed. 


A truth which is continually overlooked, but which needs 
to be clearly put and strongly emphasized. It could not well 
have been presented with more force and beauty. The elegant, 
cultured, and benevolent Paganism which walks abroad among 
us, and sometimes commands admiration by its undoubted 
virtues, has been largely leavened by the very Christianity 
which it not only refuses to accept, but, in truth, often seems 
unable to comprehend, and has qualities which would one by 
one fall away as the world travelled further and further from 
the ages in which God was worshipped, and the influences 
which the remembrance of Him generated, into a period of 
blank unbelief. Looking at the outward and visible effects of 
the change, Miss Cobbe notices first the suppression of public 
and private worship, and in doing this gives a view of the 
consequences very different from that of some of our public 
writers, even including some who claim to be religious. 

Public worship and preaching, however much weariness of the flesh has 
proverbially attended them, have, to say the least, done much to calm, to 
purify, and to elevate the minds of millions; nor does it seem that any 
multiplication of scientific lectures or penny readings would form a sub- 
stitute for them. The effacement from each landscape of the towers and 
spires of the churches would be a somewhat painful symbol of the simul- 
taneous disappearance from human life of heavenly hope and aspiration. 
The extinction of the ministry of religion (though it would be hailed even 
now by many as a great reformation) would be found practically, I appre- 


hend, to reduce by many perceptible degrees the common moral level, and 
to suppress many highly aimed activities with which we could ill dispense. 


Miss Cobbe is so far from being impressed with the advan- 
tages of substituting a continental for an English Sunday, 
that she regards the certain sacrifice of the latter as a dis- 
tinct loss. Esteeming it probable that a ‘‘ seventh-day rest ”’ 
would be retained, she goes on to say: 


As, however, all religious meaning of the day would be lost, and all 
church-going stopped, nothing would hinder the employment of its hours 
from morning to night as Easter Monday and Whit Monday are now 
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employed by the millions in our great cities. The nation would therefore 
enjoy the somewhat doubtful privilege of keeping fifty-six bank holidays 
instead of four in the year. 


We regret that our space will not allow us to follow Miss 
Cobbe as she points out how life itself would be belittled by 
the change, and not only that, but grossly carnalized; how 
even such a virtue as courage would suffer, and a “ pol- 
troonery of reflective prudence ” come into vogue ; how prayer 
would be silenced, and with it the noblest sentiments of the 
heart would perish; how human love and friendship would 
be robbed of their sweetest charms ; how “‘ the day in which 
it becomes impossible for men to vow that they will love for 
ever, will almost be the last that they will love nobly and 
purely at all.” One closing extract only will we give, as 
dealing with a question of paramount moment—the aspect 
which the ‘faithless world” will wear to the sick, the suf- 
fering, and the old: 


If we live long enough, the day must come to each of us when we shall 
find our chief interest in our daily newspaper must often be in the obi- 
tuary columns, till, one after another, nearly all the friends of our youth 
and prime have “ gone over to the majority,” and we begin to live in a 
world peopled with spectres. Our talk with those who travel still beside 
us is continually referring to the dead, and our very jests end in a sigh 
for the sweet old laughter which we shall never hear again. If in these 
solemn years we yet have faith in God and immortality, and as we recall 
one dear one after another-—father, mother, brother, friend—we can say 
to ourselves, ‘‘ They are all gone into the world of light; they are all safe, 
and rejoicing in the smile of God,” then our grief is only mourning; it is 
not despair. Our sad hearts are cheered and softened, not turned to stone 
by the memories of the dead. Let us, however, on the other hand, be 
driven by our new guide, Science, to abandon this faith and the hope of 
eternal reunion, then, indeed, must our old age be utterly, utterly deso- 
late. Oh the mockery of saying that it would make no great difference! 


This very touching presentation of the solitude and 
sorrow into which the children of a “ faithless world” would 
be plunged, as tender in pathos as it is rich in truth and 
wisdom, suggests various lines of reflection, one or two ef which 
only can be indicated here. The first is as to the close relation 
between purely Theistic faith and the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity. Faith in God and immortality does not neces- 
sarily mean faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; but a question 
arises how long the one would survive the collapse of the 
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other. Especially is this pressed by a sentence, to us one of 
the most suggestive in the article: ‘‘ There is,” says Miss 
Cobbe, “ little chance that any man will ever feel how sinful is 
sin who has not seen it in the white light of the holiness of 
God.” But where is that view to be obtained except at the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

The second point is one which we commend to the special 
attention of Christian believers generally, and of ministers 
in particular. Do we sufficiently realize the incalculable value 
of the gospel, and the terrible calamity which the world 
would sustain by its loss? Such a feeling would teach us 
to deal very reverently and tenderly with all the beliefs of 
Christian men, even with those which appear to us little 
better than superstitions. The abandonment of something 
which has been regarded as a truth, and under whose shadow 
the soul has found shelter and comfort, is a veritable loss 
to a soul, and may bring with it serious consequences. No 
doubt the sacrifice may be necessary, for better anything 
than trust in a lic; but the passage from that false de- 
pendence into a truer faith may be very dark and trying ; 
and what is worse, the loss of that one belief may—often 
does—bring with it a weakening of the hold of all the soul’s 
beliefs. There is therefore a solemn responsibility resting 
on all who seek to undermine the foundations of the faith of 
men. If, indeed, a man feels that it is his mission to over- 
turn some error and lead men into a fuller view of God’s 
truth, he has no option but to work out his own idea of truth 
and duty. It is not the serious advocacy of any principle to 
which we object, but to the trifling with faith altogether—the 
quiet assumption that the less a man believes, the more 
intellectual is he to be esteemed, and that advanced thought 
and scepticism are to be regarded as identical. We have had 
quite enough of this intellectual scorn—often on the part of 
those whose claim to be esteemed intellectual is not beyond 
the possibility of challenge. Miss Cobbe’s avrticle will be 
useful if it help to remind any of the preciousness of that 
great deposit of truth which is sometimes treated so lightly. 
It may at least show that he who helps to lessen the hold of 
the gospel upon humanity is preparing for the world the 
worst calamity which could possibly be inflicted upon it. 
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It was inevitable that Mr. Dale’s “‘ Manual” should become 
a centre for discussion. We are living at a time when every 
statement of opinion is sure to provoke discussion, and 
it is not to be denied that some of the views set forth in 
this particular book tempted controversy. When to this 
it is added that the book was issued at the request of the 
committee of the Congregational Union, there is sufficient 
explanation of the heat which this extremely useful and valu- 
able book has kindled in certain quarters. Still it might 
have been hoped that such discussion as was necessary would 
have been carried on in that spirit of courtesy and fairness 
and even chivalry which ought to obtain among Christian 
brethren. Mr. Paxton Hood’s attack upon the book, its 
author, and the Congregational Union from which it pro- 
ceeds, is a conspicuous violation not of Christian feeling 
only, but of ordinary fairness, and even of honesty and truth. 
When a preacher, discoursing in a Christian pulpit, speaks of 
a brother minister and of the ecclesiastical society to which 
he belongs as “ Dr. Dale and his employers the Union,” he 
condescends to a style of attack which was unworthy alike of 
the subject and of the place. But this is not only a contempt 
of the amenities of controversy suggestive of some secret 
animus, it contains a suggestion which is not in accordance 
with the facts. It is taken for granted, and Mr. Paxton Hood 
proceeds upon the assumption, that the Congregational Union 
has issued a manifesto on Congregationalism which, in some 
way or other, is binding upon all the churches. It has 
done nothing of the kind. The aim of the publication round 
which this strife has gathered was of a much humbler and 
less pretentious character. The Union has arranged for 
a system of voluntary examinations of young people, with a 
view to their more complete education in scriptural truth and 
ecclesiastical principles. The committee felt that for the 
efficient carrying on of the work, a ‘‘ Manual” somewhat 
different from any other existing work—fuller than a mere 
compendium, and briefer than a treatise—should be prepared. 
Dr. Dale acceded to the request that he would prepare it, 
but he, in the most distinct manner, accepted the entire 
responsibility for its contents. On its front page is this 
announcement, ‘‘ This Manual was written at the request of 
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the Committee of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, but for its contents the writer alone is responsible.” 
To this extent, and to this only, has the book the sanction of 
the committee. They would not have published it if they had 
found in it anything in serious contravention of Congrega- 
tional principles ; and they could hardly have adopted it as a 
text-book had they not regarded it as expressing the general 
idea of Congregationalism which prevails among us. But it 
has no authority. No church or minister is bound to adopt 
it even for the instruction of his class, and those who do use 
it may correct or supplement it as they think right. It is a 
text-book for instruction, not a code of laws for the govern- 
ment of churches. At the same time we feel bound to add 
(and in saying it we only record the careful judgment of 
impartial critics both in this country and America) it is one 
of the most striking and convincing expositions of Congrega- 
tional principles ever published. It raises the subject of 
Chureh polity to a higher platform, and treats of it in its 
relations to the inner spiritual life. It bases the rights of 
churches, not on some general idea of individual liberty 
which may only prepare the way for individual eccentricity, 
but on the union of the individual believer with Christ, and 
on the promise of the Master to a company of men whose life 
is thus hidin Him. Of course others are equally free to hold 
a different view, and to regard a Christian church as a kind 
of religious club drawn together, perhaps, as much by regard 
to its president as by any agreement in principle, and to 
insist that this is the true ideal of Independency. It cer- 
tainly was not the ideal of our fathers, and it is not that 
which is accepted by the majority of our churches to-day. 
Those who entertain it may reasonably do their best to advo- 
cate and develope it, but they only injure their own cause 
when they indulge in frantic denunciations of those whose only 
fault is that they hold a different view and seek to embody 
it in practice. 

Some of the criticism which the book has called forth is 
doubtless due to a feeling against what is supposed to be a 
growing tendency towards Presbyterianism on the part of 
some Congregationalists, and especially of the Congregational 
Union. The curious thing is that it should have selected 
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Dr. Dale as a target, for there is no man (not excepting the 
editor of this magazine) whose views are more distinctly 
anti-Presbyterian ; nor has any vindication of Congregational 
principles ever been published which is more absolutely fatal 
either to Presbyterian or Episcopal theory. We believe that 
we may say, as emphatically for all who are interested in the 
conduet of the affairs of the Union as for ourselves, that if we 
saw that organization, however valuable for fellowship and 
for work, meant an unconscious drift towards any system 
involving interference with the self-government of the 
churches, we would sacrifice the organization. But the best 
proof that there is no such tendency is to be found in the 
excitement about trifles which we have from time to time. 
Here is an educational book to which nobody is committed, 
which makes no profession to any authority except that which 
it wins by its own intrinsic merit, and which is intended only 
as a help in a practical work in which nobody need take any 
part except of his own free will; and there are those who talk 
as though, in some way or other, the independency of the 
churches was menaced. Mr. Paxton Hood even goes so far 
as to say that Dr. Dale pleads for the right to persecute those 
who differ from his law of Congregationalism. So wild a 
statement will only provoke the laughter of all who know 
anything of Dr. Dale or his opinions. He certainly insists on 
the right of a church to separate an offending member from 
its fellowship, and he adds that this “‘ means something more 
than separation from a visible human society—loss and 
penalty.” The meaning is obvious enough. It simply is that 
a church in excluding an unworthy member from its fellow- 
ship inflicts a worse penalty than any secular society could 
impose, inasmuch as it is worse to be judged unfit for a place 
in the company in which Christ dwells, and which He guides 
by His Spirit, than to be expelled from some literary or 
political society. No doubt Dr. Dale attaches a higher value 
to the decisions of a church than many would be prepared to 
accept, but its authority is confined within the sphere of its 
communion. The suggestion that persecution is desired is 
too grotesque in its absurdity to need serious refutation. 
The passage quoted from “ Eeclesia ” was expressly directed 
against persecution. Mr. Paxton Hood expressed the hope 
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that he had not been betrayed into any ‘‘acerbity of temper.” 
That is a matter purely for his own consideration, but the 
entire misrepresentation of Dr. Dale’s teaching on this point 
is a much more serious matter—is, in fact, an offence against 
justice which cannot be too strongly reprobated. He insists 
on the absolute right of a Christian church to guard its own 
fellowship, and believes that in doing so it will have the 
guidance of Christ; but that is the utmost he asks for it. 
Persecution, in whatever form, is as contrary to every principle 
of his teaching as those who know him best know that it is 
abhorrent to every feeling of his heart. To hold up Dr. 
Dale as a persecutor is an achievement which we should have 
thought beyond the capacity even of the most ‘‘ candid friend”’ 
of Congregationalism. 

The following is the passage in Dr. Dale’s essay in the 
second series of ‘‘ Keclesia” on which Mr. Paxton Hood’s 
attack is based : 





The parable was intended to correct the very natural expectation of the 
disciples that the Messiah would gather together, in one great secular 
state, all who acknowledged His authority, and would commission His 
servants to destroy all who rejected Him. At His resurrection He was 
to receive ‘‘ power over all flesh,” but He forbids any war of extermination 
against those who do not confess His majesty and obey His laws. His 
kingdom is to be unlike any other kingdom. It is not to be a separate 
nationality, an organized imperial power, maintaining open war against 
all who are hostile to it. His true and loyal subjects are to live among 
those who are disobedient to Him; the wheat and the tares are to grow 
together; the destruction of the rebellious is not to take place till the end 
of the world. . . . There is very much to be said for religious persecution. 
It is by no means an irrational theory that if those who have received a 
Divine revelation can obtain political power, they should hang infidels, 
and burn flagrant heretics, and fine and imprison all who are guilty of 
holding and propagating minor religious errors. For infidelity, it may 
be argued, imperils not only the soul of the infidel, but the souls of other 
men; and it is treason against the true Lord of mankind. Heresy 
corrupts and ruins the spiritual life of the race. Iiven the least religious 
error is pregnant with a brood of unknown evils. But Christ condemns 
what the rash and unwise zeal even of good men has sometimes 
aitempted. In “the world” the tares and the wheat are to grow to- 
gether; to infer that they are also to grow together in the Church is a 
most illegitimate inference ; if the inference were admitted, the very idea 
of the Church would be destroyed. 


Mr. Paxton Hood, it will be seen, has imputed to Dr. Dale 
opimlons which he introduced only for the sake of insisting 
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that they are those which the Lord has emphatically con- 
demned. ‘This is not controversy. Surely if there be differ- 
ences of opinion they may be calmly argued out without a 
misrepresentation which either betrays extreme carelessness 
or a feeling which interferes with the exercise of judgment. 
The reason for this heat is not very obvious. But whatever 
the heat, it is-to be hoped that due care will be taken to give 
a fair representation of opinions. Statements such as those 
to which we have referred are quoted sometimes when there 
is noone to meet them. It is therefore necessary to assert that 
there is no such a thing as “‘a law of Congregationalism ” 
apart from the common law of Christian life laid down in the 
New Testament, and that there is no desire to claim for the 
Church any other power than that of ‘‘ separating from every 
brother that walketh disorderly.” We are certainly come to 
a strange pass if a contention for the right of Church dis- 
cipline is to be held up to public scorn and obloquy as an 
incentive to persecution. 

It is curious that while Mr. Paxton Hood is attacking the 
**Manual” because of its “tendencies towards spiritual des- 
potism,’”’ Mr. Spurgeon has a criticism upon it, and upon 
the denomination through it, of an entirely opposite kind. 
The one seems possessed with the fear that we are going to 
be bound by some new ecclesiastical regulations, the other 
thinks we are becoming so free that we are in danger of 
losing our hold on the faith altogether. We feel that our 
honoured friend himself can hardly have calculated the effect 
of his own words. He will be accepted by our common 
enemies as a witness to an extensive, indeed almost universal, 
defection of the Congregationalists from the evangelical faith. 
He says: ‘‘ The doctrines of the body would seem to be ina 
gelatinous condition, and backbone is out of the question. 
The metal of Independent faith is just now in a fluid state, 
and may take any form out of a thousand, though at present 
it shows a preference for the moulds of heterodoxy. There 
were Independents once; thank God there are some such still.” 
We can assure our friend, whose anxiety for the interests of 
the truth we can quite understand and respect, that things 
are not quite come to such a pass as his words suggest. No 
one who knows anything of the influences, scientific and 
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literary, which are working for the unsettlement of the faith 
of men, can doubt that there are in all classes many whose 
beliefs are sadly lacking in strength and fibre. But this is 
not specially the case with Congregationalists, whether they 
be Baptists or Psdo-Baptists. On the other hand, we are 
prepared to maintain that in our own ministry there is a 
simple loyalty to the cardinal truths of the gospel, and an 
earnest devotion to the service of the Master, which ought to 
be a subject for devout gratitude. There are exceptions, and 
these exceptions have the art of making themselves prominent, 
but they do not represent the general tendency of the denomi- 
nation. We venture to think that only evil can come from 
these sweeping assertions. There are independent thinkers 
who cannot walk within the narrow lines of the old Calvinism, 
but who retain their loyalty to the gospel, albeit they give 
it a somewhat broader interpretation than did some of the 
fathers. They are surely not to be included in the same 
category with those who, at heart, have cast off allegiance 
to the faith altogether, or who are doing their utmost to 
minimize the supernatural element in our creed and life. 


“ INNOCENTS’ DAY.” 


Sarnts’ days in general have never found much favour with 
Nonconformists ; but we make an exception in the case of the 
children’s festival—the day being expanded into a season. 
Arrangements have been made to insure this first number 
of the new series of THe ConerecationaList being in the 
readers’ hands by Christmas; and it is possible that many 
readers may receive it on the very day which forms the text 
of this article, their own “innocents” being gathered about 
them around the yule-log. What a make-believe the festival 
would be to us dull, elder folk without the children and young 
people to gladden it! It is for them that we get up enthu- 
siasm for decorations, goodies, charades, and what not; and 
for their sakes that we allow ourselves to be tempted into 
unwonted small extravagances, that we may make amends in 
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their holidays for the monotony of term-time. What amends 
are made to the poor starved heart of a child who returns to 
the warm affection of home, from the school where he has at 
most but shared with others in a general diffused kindness— 
kindness held in solution—we must go searching among our 
own early experiences before we can understand. 

And how blessed it is to hug once more the child for whom 
we have prayed during the many weeks of his absence, as 
night by night we have looked out into the darkness, wonder- 
ing if he were safe and well! The house, too, seems richer 
and sweeter, even if he be simply sleeping in it. 

A Christian pastor has opportunities which come to few 
others, of entering many households—and these of the most 
diverse conditions in life; and not the least of his joys is 
that of witnessing the well-ordered and happy life which he 
so often finds in cultured Christian families, especially in 
those which are removed from want; and although no one 
probably is in the secret, it is the children in these families 
who are often his greatest source of delight. It is likea bene- 
diction simply to look upon them, to mark the graceful and 
pretty ways of a child who has been rightly ordered, and 
whose environment is happy. 

The influence of the Divine child to whom our eyes are 
turned at Christmas-tide has been quite incalculable upon our 
sentiment concerning childhood; and this sentiment has in 
the last few years been immensely quickened and purified. 
This is seen especially in recent art. 


Greek art (says one of the masters of those who know) never gives: 
you any conception of Greek children. . . . Neither, up to the thirteenth 
century, does Gothic art give you any conception of Gothic children; for, 
until the thirteenth century, the Goth was not perfectly Christianized, 
and still thought only of the strength of humanity as admirable in battle 
or venerable in judgment, but not as dutiful in peace, nor happy in sim- 
plicity. But from the moment when the spirit of Christianity had been 
entirely interpreted to the Western races, the sanctity of womanhood 
worshipped in the Madonna, and the sanctity of childhood in unity with 
that of Christ, became the light of every honest hearth, and the joy of 
every pure and chastened soul. 


Two centuries later ‘it expressed itself as the one pure 
and sacred passion which protected Christendom from the 
ruin of the Renaissance.” Nor has it since failed. The 
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children of Vandyke, Rubens, and Sir Joshua were always 
beautiful. “An extremely dark period indeed follows, leading 
to, and persisting in, the French Revolution, and issuing in 
the merciless manufacturing fury which to-day grinds children 
to dust between millstones.” The tender human poetry of 
Wordsworth, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and others, ‘‘ brought 
back to us the hues of fairyland.” The charm of childhood 
is again felt in ‘‘ Little Nell” and ‘‘ David Copperfield ;” 
till at last, bursting out like one of the sweet Surrey fountains, 
all dazzling and pure, you have the radiance and innocence 
of reinstated infant divinity showered again among the 
flowers of English meadows by Mrs. Allingham and Kate 
Greenaway. The same writer, translating M. Ernest Ches- 
neau’s small volume, ‘‘ La Peinture Anglaise,”’ says: 


The gfeat softening of the English mind, so manifest already in John 
Leech, shows itself in a decisive manner by the enthusiasm with which 
the public have lately received the designs of Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
Caldecott, and Miss Kate Greenaway. Miss Greenaway, with a profound 
sentiment of love for children, puts the child alone on the scene, com- 
panions him in his own solitudes, and shows the infantine nature in all 
its naiveté, its gaucherie, its touching grace, its shy alarm, its discoveries, 
ravishments, embarrassments, and victories; .. . and all the history of 
its fond heart and guileless egoism. From the honest, but fierce laugh of 
the coarse Saxon, William Hogarth, to the delicious smile of Kate Green- 
away, there has past a century and a half. Is it the same people which 
applauds to-day the sweet genius and tender malices of the one, and which 
applauded the bitter genius and slaughterous satire of the other ? 


Truly, from William Hogarth to Kate Greenaway is a great 
advance, but we have taken a century and a half to cover the 
distance. 

These reflections and thoughts came to the writer recently, 
while contemplating the serene beauty of the morning star. 
To confess a truth, his contemplations do not often take this 
exalted turn, for (like most of the dwellers in London) the 
morning star is seldom visible to him. It is only since he 
came under the influence of the secretary of the London Con- 
gregational Union that he has appreciated the benefits of early 
rising—or, to put it differently, that he has kept bad hours and 
questionable company. But when at this gentleman’s bidding 
one has to rub shoulders with tramps in the small hours, and 
breakfast with starving children in quarters of the town so 
remote that to find them one must diligently study the map 
beforeband, one needs to be stirring early. 
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Having heard the statement that, of the half million of 
Board School children in London, not more than ten per 
cent. were sufficiently fed, we arranged to visit three centres, 
where experiments were being made in feeding the remaining 
ninety per cent. The first was in Walworth, a pretty suburb 
twenty years ago, now fast deteriorating into a swarming nest 
of overcrowded people ; the only open space remaining in this 
populous region being what by courtesy is called Kennington 
Park ; and the only striking objects in architecture, besides 
the Board Schools, being a Bon Marché at one extreme and 
a Metropolitan Tabernacle at the other. 

In a schoolroom, situated near one of the poorest districts, 
a hundred boys were gathered to breakfast. No one looking 
upon these lads, ranging in age from seven to eleven, could 
doubt that free or penny breakfasts were needed. They were 
very poor, many of them in rags, and more than half of them 
had been guiltless of any close acquaintance with soap, one 
would imagine, for a week past. That the writer might not 
unwittingly bear false witness against his neighbour, he 
thought it well to corroborate his own impressions by the 
evidence of the nearest Board School teaeher—a bareheaded, 
ragged boy, who had washed, acting as guide to the building. 

“Instead of being a teacher, I call it being a missionary,” 
said the young lady; ‘‘ but there is a great improvement in 
this matter of cleanliness. One day I sent for a pail of water, 
and set a boy to scrub one of his dirtiest schoolfellows, but 
the cleansing to be thorough had to be effected by jire.”’ 

Lingering round the doorpost of the breakfast-room stood 
a girl, certainly not over-dressed, about nine years old, such 
a poor, pale little scarecrow that she forcibly recalled the 
lines in ‘‘ Aurora Leigh”’ : 





We are of one flesh after all, 
And need one flannel (with a proper sense 
Of difference in the quality). 
For the word “ flannel” let us substitute the word linen, and 
the lines may then stand as fitting her case. 

“Father is a pianist,” said one tall, thin boy, ‘and he was 
doing a little better just lately, till he slipped on some orange- 
peel and hurt his back; he’s in bed now.” 

The second centre lay in the Caledgnian Road, and was 
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reached by the light of the morning star and by a six o’clock 
train. This also is a crowded neighbourhood, and hiding off 
the main road there is a large colony of poor people. 

Penny breakfasts and dinners have been going here these 
four weeks. ‘‘ You can actually sce them grow fatter,” said 
one of the constant assistants, with the pride a farmer’s wife 
has in seeing her chicks fattening. ‘‘ You will see two boys 
presently who were motherless three days ago, and who are 
now orphans ; the father lies dead in the model buildings ; 
there are four of them.” ‘‘ There are two or three come here, 
out of a family of six ; the father is out of work; the mother 
died this week ; and there is a new baby ”’: 


A poor spark snatched up from a failing lamp 
Which went out therefore. 


The writer was here introduced to a young gentleman of 
about six summers, already known to fame, Arthur , who 
came to breakfast one November morning, shivering as if in 
ague, clad in knickerbockers very suitable for those days when 
the thermometer stood at 96 in the shade. It was this lad who, 
with charming simplicity, answering the question in school, 
‘‘What is a holy place?” said, ‘‘A place where the wind 
comes in.” This handsome child, if he should live to man- 
hood, ought to be nothing less than a Bishop or a Lord Chan- 
cellor, for he has a splendid head—such an one as Hugh 
Miller must have had at his age, whom he strikingly 
resembles. 

One small toddlekin, with red-gold hair of baby softness, 
couldn’t tell how old she was, and indeed could hardly talk. 
Perhaps she regarded the question as impertinent, as others 
of her sex sometimes do, and sat with her tiny thumb in her 
mouth, waiting for her bread and milk; and when it came, 
evidently considered that the business before her was much 
more important than any question concerning her age. 

Having seen these underfed children at their penny break- 
fast, it remained only to see them at their penny dinner; and 
for this purpose we made our way to the ‘‘ Farm-house” in 
the “Mint.” Let not any farmer who may read these pages, 
far away in the green heart of England, or on the lovely hill- 
sides of Wales, think that the ‘‘ Farm-house”’ in the ‘‘ Mint” 
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dears any resemblance to his own rustic, thaiched-roof dwell- 
ing, with its creeping plants running over the wall. The 
“Mint” probably stands at the bottom in the list of the 
slums of London. It would be easy to lose one’s self in the 
narrow windings of its filthy lanes. Some of the houses are 
so bad that they have been at last condemned, and are in 
course of demolition. The “ Farm” was until recently a low 
lodging-house, which provided beds for travellers at the charge 
of a few pence per night; it is now transformed into a mission 
house, where good and noble work is being done day and 
night all the week through. Here four hundred and fifty 
children were being served with a plentiful and wholesome 
dinner for a penny. The menw for this particular day was 
beef-steak pudding and potatoes; and some of the portions 
served out would have sufficed the appetite of anavvy. Here 
also the assistants were delighted with the change which a 
few weeks’ good feeding was effecting in the appearance of 
their customers. ‘‘ We could get a thousand to dine,” said 
one of them, ‘‘if we had room for them.” 

In pity, as well as in truth, let it be said that the majority 
of children who ask for penny dinners belong to a type of 
British child, which in physique, in beauty, or in expression, 
is not such as we can be proud of. They belong to a race 
which for generations has been acquainted with grief and 
poverty. And yet, there must be many among them like the 
‘* Little Schoolmaster Mark,” and like our miniature ‘“‘ Hugh 
Miller ’’—possible dumb poets, mute philosophers—children 
with rare spiritual natures and fine sensitive souls, whose 
spirits are bruised continually in vainly beating against their 
hard circumstances, and from which emancipation seems 
impossible. 

‘To what purpose is this waste?” 

‘Tt is an old story, and nothing new can be said upon it.” 
‘“‘Tf the fathers have eaten sour grapes, tle children’s teeth are 
inevitably set on edge.” ‘Their parents are probably more 
idle or dissolute than unfortunate.” ‘‘ The weak must go to 
the wall.’’ Such may be the reflections of the reader. Joubert 
says that even our friends are less interesting to us in misfor- 
tune than when they are in happy circumstances. And the 
poverty of those who are beyond the pale of our friends often 
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wears the aspect of a fault. It is too often forgotten that their 
poverty may be the sign of their virtue. One who always 
commands a hearing says, “ That in a community regulated 
only by the laws of supply and demand, but protected from open 
violence, . . . the persons who remain poor are the entirely 
foolish, the entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, the humble, the 
thoughtful, the dull, the imaginative, the sensitive, the well- 
informed, the improvident, the irreguiarly and impulsively 
wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, and the entirely 
merciful, just, and godly person.” 

We will not judge the poor, then, at least not indiscrimin- 
ately, and not then until we have judged ourselves. 

“We know their sorrowful tale—have you any remedy ?” 
Every man almost has his remedy—temperance, emigration, 
thrift; while the disciples of a certain philosopher, whom 
some bless and others execrate, would suggest that these 
starving children have no defensible raison d’étre. But these 
children are here, and it is unlawful at present to diminish 
the existing numbers. 

Some would preach “‘ the simple gospel” to the poor; while 
others think that no remedy will be efficient save the gospel 
of the Sermon on the Mount translated into the vernacular 
of to-day, and rigorously applied all round. 

While these remedial measures are being discussed, the 
London Congregational Union turns its attention to the home- 
less poor and to the hungry children, and keeps the feast of 
‘** Holy Innocents,” not on the day appointed only, but from 
week to week. 

The sympathy which their efforts have evoked is in itself 
a pathetic and beautiful exhibition. To-day, one contributes 
“three and sixpence, the contents of the money-box of little 
Jack, five years old, who is now inheaven.” Yesterday, ‘‘ Me 
and my sister send ninepence for the poor children.” There 
is almost sure to be a great quickening in the spirit of alms- 
giving at Christmas and the New Year, for we feel strongly at 
these seasons how great a gulf gapes between Dives and 
Lazarus; but fitful efforts in almsgiving will not meet the 
case. What will meet the case cannot be told in a sentence, 
and those who want to know may learn if they will from the 
masters who can teach them, but who are, alas! lifting up 
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their voices almost in vain. But not utterly in vain. The 
hope of England in this present distress lies in those noble 
souls, and their number grows continually, who have learnt 
the great lesson of St. Paul, that we are ‘‘the body of Christ,”’ 
and that there should be ‘‘ no schism in the body; ” that ‘if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it,” and who 
believe that the wealth of a nation is in proportion to the 
number of its happy citizens. 

Our hope is in the latent force which lies waiting to be 
liberated in these honest Christian hearts, who are dissatisfied 
with the ‘‘ gospel of comfort,” and who will welcome the call 
to self-sacrifice as an appeal to the noblest that is in them. 
These are they who will give us the new social conditions—the 
‘“‘ New heavens and the new earth ”—which must be prepared 
before the ‘‘New Jerusalem” can come down out of heaven, 
or the Tabernacle of God be with men; then, “‘ they shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more.” 

GEO. LITTLEMORE. 


——— —#-e-@— ——— 


THE SECOND GOSPEL AND ITS AUTHOR. 


Tue writer of the second Gospel has a sufficiently distinct 
position in the New Testament to make him a character of 
considerable interest. Attempts have been made to give a 
greater fulness to his biography by suggesting that he was 
one of the seventy disciples, and also that he was one of those 
who, being offended at the Lord’s discourse in the synagogue, 
turned back, and for the time ceased to be among His 
followers. But these are pure conjectures, which may be 
sustained by reasoning more or less ingenious, but which 
have no solid historic foundation. It has been thought that 
there is better reason for identifying him with a young man 
whose story is told in the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel 
(vv. 51, 52), who was following Jesus, as he was being led 
to the house of Caiaphas, when He was seized by the mob 
and fled from them naked, leaving His only garment in their 
hands. But the only substantial reason for this suggestion is 
that the introduction of the incident itself is remarkable, and 
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seems to indicate that the narrator was Himself the hero of 
the story. The argument is not convincing, and yet a theory 
which can plead on its behalf such names as those of 
Townson, Greswell, Olshausen, and Lange is not to be set 
aside as worthless. It is, to say the least, curious that the 
writer should have been familiar with the minutiz of a story 
apparently so trivial, and give them a place in the midst of a 
narrative so full of solemn and pathetic interest. That the 
young man must have been in some way noteworthy is to be 
assumed, and this condition would be fulfilled if one accept 
the conjecture that he was Lazarus, but other evidence in 
support of that view is absolutely wanting. Perhaps the 
strongest point that can be made in the identification of 
Mark with this anonymous young man is that the impulsive- 
ness which marks the proceedings of the latter reminds us of 
the companion of Paul and Barnabas, who was eager to join 
them on their mission, but forsook them in the middle of their 
journey. 

Another idea which has been started is that the Evangelist 
is a distinct person from John Mark, who was sister’s son to 
Barnabas. It is a perfectly gratuitous suggestion, for which 
not even the shadow of an argument can be adduced. In the 
fact that he is first called John Mark, and afterwards Mark or 
Marcus, there is nothing exceptional or even remarkable. 
Marcus the surname was one of the most common and 
familiar of Roman names, and as the young Jew was called 
more into the Gentile world it was not surprising that he 
should be known by this rather than by his Jewish name. 
There can, in fact, be little reasonable question that Mark, 
who was the son of Mary, the sister of Barnabas, and one 
of the company who were at the prayer-meeting held in his 
house to ask for the release of Peter, and so wondrously 
interrupted by the unexpected addition of Peter himself to the 
company, who was with Peter at Babylon, and who was 
afterwards one of the companions of Paul, was the writer of 
the second Gospel. 

His relation to Paul is one of the most interesting 
episode in the life of the apostle. He was the cause of that 
sharp contention which caused Paul and Barnabas to separate 
from each other. When they were about to start on their 
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second missionary tour, Barnabas, with characteristic kindness 
of spirit, and perhaps also with characteristic partiality for a 
young kinsman, was desirous that Mark should be their 
associate. But Paul, quite as considerate, but able to look 
at the subject in a more unprejudiced spirit, and perhaps 
also with a sterner sense of duty, was unwilling to risk the 
possibility of a second desertion. It is not easy to rebut 
Paul’s arguments, or to deny that he was justified in his 
conclusion, but on the other hand there is a feeling that he 
may have pressed it too far, and that a concession to the wish 
of Barnabas, even though it may have been due to unwise 
partiality, would have been nobler and would have saved the 
Church from what can hardly fail to have been a cause of 
serious division and trouble. It is not easy for us to realize 
the effect which must have been produced on the Church, then 
in a state of weakness, by the contention between two men 
standing so high in the affection of their brethren, and exerting 
so widespread an influence. That the young man who was the 
occasion of this unhappy difference would be the subject of 
some severe reflections cannot be doubted. But there must 
have been sterling worth in him or Paul would hardly have 
summoned him to his side, and certainly would not have 
spoken of him as “‘ profitable for the ministry.” It would be 
extremely interesting to have the particulars of the recon- 
ciliation of these two men, but we know nothing beyond the 
bare fact, and that itself is honourable to both. Possibly Paul 
may have come to think that he had been too harsh in his 
judgment; at all events, he came to value the higher qualities 
which redeemed the character of Mark from the reproach 
which he had brought upon it by the vacillation which 
exposed him to the suspicion of cowardice. The Mark of 
whom Paul speaks with so much affection, and to whom he 
pays so sincere a tribute, seems as though he could scarcely 
be the same of whom Paul had once so low an opinion that 
he preferred to separate from his tried friend, Barnabas, than 
to associate with him. It needs a great mind to confess that 
he has made 1 mistake so grave, and it is one sign of the 
magnanimity of Paul that he sought so fully to correct it, 
even at the cost of some personal humiliation. For it was 
no small sacrifice for one filling the foremost place in the 
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Church as Paul did to practically confess that he had erred 
in his estimate of this young Christian worker, possibly from 
haste, possibly from misreading his motives, and so mis- 
judging his character. 

In view of this frequent and even close association with 
Paul it seems somewhat curious that Mark’s Gospel should 
have come to be regarded as being really the Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter. But whatever view may be taken as to the 
measure of that apostle’s influence upon the composition of 
the Gospel, it is certain that Mark’s relations with him were 
of the most intimate character. Thus from 1 Peter v. 13 
we learn that he was one of his companions in Babylon 
(absurdly supposed to be a mystical name for Rome), and 
referred to as his son—a term which, while it is not supposed 
to describe the actual relationship, certainly denotes a very 
tender feeling on the part of the apostle to one who may 
have been his son in the faith, and who probably had some 
tie of kinship with him as well. Silas was also with him 
in Babylon, and it has been conjectured that he who had 
taken his place when he deserted Paul may have been the 
intermediary by whom the reconciliation with that apostle 
may have been broughtabout. After all, despite his recorded 
weakness, there must have been something worthy of trust and 
honour in Mark or he would not have been admitted to the 
intimate confidence of two apostles, representative of two 
opposite tendencies of thought and occupying such different 
spheres of labour. 


THE NEW YEAR—WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


Ir there is ever an hour when people, whether old or young, 
are more than usually disposed to make a fresh start, it is 
probably at the beginning of a New Year. And there is a 
good reason for this disposition, it is a period of hopefulness 
and gladness, and “ well begun is half done.” ‘‘ New Year’s 


Day” is a point of time of which we feel some note should 
be taken—when we should pause awhile and think. It is the 
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beginning of another chapter in the story of life—a tale that 
is soon told. 

The Old Year is like a page that is all written over, or 
shall we say it is like another volume of a series completed ? 
But the New Year is like an unwritten page— pure and white 
it lies before us. As yet it bears no record either of shame 
or of heroism, of sin or of virtue, of shadow or of light. We 
are the writers, beginning the writing to-day, and we wonder 
what the story will be, and how it will read when the year 
has gone, and we have written the last word. In a sense, 
deeper than we sometimes think, it depends upon ws as to 
whether the page shall at the end of the year be fair or dark. 

Now I am sure the feeling, in many of your hearts, with 
which you view the opening year is one of thankfulness to 
your Heavenly Father that He has brought you so far in 
safety. And that is a feeling to be cherished, for where there 
is a thankful heart there is a power by which all our blessings 
are greatly multiplied. But mingling with thankfulness, 
there is a feeling of wonderment as to what this New Year 
may have in store for us. There is, however, no prophet to 
tell us what the way is to be. Every day is a mystery that 
waits to be unfolded. And it is well that we don’t know life 
beforehand. We have all seen how in the reading of a book; 
it is impossible to keep up much interest if we know already 
the plot and the ending of the story. And so God keeps up 
for us the interest of life, by preserving the secret to Himself 
of what is to be in the future. 

And we do not need to ask or seek to know that secret, 
because God is our ‘‘ Father,’ and He knows, and “ our times 
are in His hands.” No child need to vex his heart about the 
food he will need to-morrow, nor about the raiment he will 
need next year, for that is his father’s care, and may well all 
be left to him. And what our earthly fathers sre to us, that 
in even a higher and better way God is to us. He cares for 
us with a thoughtfulness that never wearies, and loves us 
with a love that can never die. And the more we think about 
this, the less anxious we feel we have need to be, and the 
more filled our hearts become with trustful and quict repose. 
And it is a blessed and a happy state to be able to leave all 
to the love of God. 
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Well, we have got a New Year before us, and a year con- 
sists of so many weeks, so many days, so many hours. You 
remember what Jacob said when the king asked him con- 
cerning his age: ‘‘ The days of the years of my pilgrimage are 
a hundred and thirty years.” His had been indeed a long 
life—far, far longer than owrs will be. And yet a useful and 
a happy life does not depend upon the number of years 
that are in it. The years may be few, and yet a few years 
may make up a very useful, and a very blessed, and a very 
beautiful life : 


He liveth long who liveth well, 
All other life is short and vain. 


Now don’t you think there is something interesting in the 
way in which that old man spoke of his life? He speaks of 
“the days of the years.” Yes, that is it. God parcels out 
life in little portions which we call “days.” Every morning 
the sun rises, and every evening the sun sets, and the morning 
and the evening, with the space lying between them, make up 
a day. The days make up the years, and the years make up 
a life. We have then to take life by the day. Our bread is to 
be asked for ‘‘ day by day,” and we are promised that “as our 
day so our strength shall be.” But you know some people 
look forward, and think that they have got so much to do 
during the vear, and get quite overwhelmed as they think of 
it. They should remember that if they have so much in a 
year to do, they have got three hundred and sixty-five days in 
which to do it. An old parable here may teach us all a wise 
lesson. There was a clock that had stood for many years 
beside a wall, ticking solemnly day and night, and pro- 
claiming the hour with due regularity. But oue day it began 
to think how that during the year it would have to tick so 
many thousands and thousands of times. It thought so much 
about this task that it became quite frightened at the amount 
of work it had to do, and it lost heart and suddenly stopped. 
But a wise spirit was present, and rebuked the clock for its 
folly. ‘‘ Yes, you have to tick so many thousands of times in 
a year, but you have only to tick so many times a day, and so 
many times an hour. You have a year’s work to do, but you 
have a year in which to do it, and you have only to do a 
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day’s work in a day,” And the old clock listened to the spirit, 
and began again to tick as solemnly as before. And we shall 
find time enough for each task and care, if we simply do each 
work in its appointed hour, and not bring into our to-day the 
burdens and cares of to-morrow. And it is well-spent days 
that make a well-spent year, and well-spent years that make 
a well-spent life. 

Now, amongst the plans for the New Year, let the resolu- 
tion that you will read each day a portion of God’s Word have 
a place. The Bible is the story of our Father’s love to us, 
and the reading of that ought not to be irksome, but a joy to 
us. When you are away at school the letter from home is 
always welcome, and the Bible is just God’s letter to us, 
reminding us of all His love and care, and telling us what He 
wants us to do for Him, and what He means to do for us. 
And the habit of reading a little of it each day will be a 
constant reminder to us of Him, and of the “‘ home beyond 
the sky,” while the influence of it will be sure to touch our 
lives with sweetness. A traveller went one day into a house 
that was full of discomfort and misery; but in the midst of 
the confusion of the house, he saw a Bible that was evidently 
put away for lumber, and never read. And as he left the 
house, he told the people that they had a treasure hidden in 
their house, and if they could only find it, it would make them 
rich. And when he had gone they began to search, hoping 
to find silver or gold. But neither gold nor silver did they 
find, and they gave up the search as useless. But it chanced 
on a day that one of them happened to open the Bible, and 
his eye fell upon a passage which said, ‘“‘The word of Thy 
mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold and silver.” 
The man started, and then thought ‘‘ Can this be the treasure 
of which the stranger spoke?” At all events, he and the 
rest began to read it, and as they read, the light of God stole 
into their hearts, and they became “ new creatures,” and their 
home became completely changed. That treasure to them 
did prove better than gold or silver, for the highest good is 
to know God, and to love and serve Him! And it will be 
well for you, my children, if you take care to read each day a 
little portion of what is indeed ‘‘ the best of books.” It will 
be like opening the window of a heated room, and letting in 
the pure and cool morning air. 
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Resolve, too, to go away each day this year in prayer to 
your Saviour’s feet. His ear is always open to the humblest 
ery, and He has encouraged you thus to ‘‘ seek Him.” So go 
to Him each day to ask of Him, as your Master, what are His 
commandments for the day; or to entreat of Him, as your 
Saviour, that He will hold you up, and keep you from falling. 
There is nothing that is so full of good to us as having a little 
quiet time with the Saviour, before going out to the toils and 
the temptations of the day. It prepares us for what we may 
have to do and to bear. It is like David going down to the 
brook and choosing his smooth stones, and getting ready his 
sling, before going to meet the giant. And we have giants to 
meet, and prayer alone makes us brave and strong. I like to 
think of that boy who, when the rude sailors were threatening 
to kill him, asked before he died that he might kneel down 
and pray, and then he would be ready! Yes, prayer makes 
us brave, and fits us alike for joy and sorrow. So let each 
day have a little space railed off, in which you will seek your 
Saviour’s help and protection. 

And then make it your endeavour every day to do some- 
thing useful, kind, and unselfish. Opportunities for doing 
this will be always found if we look for them. At home, 
among our companions, or among the poor, the aged, anu the 
sick, there are always ways of showing kindness, and when 
we have done it Jesus says, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to 
these, ye have done it to Me.” All this is true greatness ; 
nobility is in character rather than in outward title or rank. 
And if you try each day to do something that is useful, and 
unselfish, and kind, you will get to be great in the only way 
in which, before God, there can be greatness. That was how 
Jesus Christ was great. He was not rich. He was not in 
favour with the princes of the earth. His parentage was 
humble, and His home was lowly, and He mixed freely with 
the ‘‘ common people,” dressing as they dressed, and working 
as they worked. And yet everybody feels conscious of His 
kingly greatness, and all because He was so good, so kind, so 
thoughtful for others, so thoughtless for Himself. Try each 
day this year to imitate His example. Keep His image before 
your eye. Never let one day of this year pass without trying 
to make somebody better and happier. In this way you will 
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be living as your Saviour lived, and as He is living still. And 
the happiness you give to others shall come back in all sorts 
of ways to you again, and you shall have what those who love 
you best are wishing for you to-day, ‘‘ A happy New Year!” 

Said a good man once, ere he died, to his son, “‘ Do as 
much good in the world as you can, and make as little noise 
about it as possible!’’ That is a not unworthy ambition for 
any of us, and so at the beginning of this year what better 
thing can we do than go away in humble but earnest prayer 
to our Father in heaven, and “‘ present our bodies a living 
sacrifice.” 


Take my life, and jet it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 


WM. HOUGHTON. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Guapstone has achieved one of the greatest political 
triumphs ever won by a statesman, and he has won it mainly 
by the exercise of a moderation which is almost as necessary as 
political genius to make a great statesman. We might easily 
have been at present in all the throes of a fierce conflict the 
issue of which would have been tolerably certain, but would 
only have been reached after angry agitation, causing great 
bitterness of feeling. Asitis, we are at peace, the Franchise 
Bill is passed, and we have every prospect of a Redistribution 
Bill, which, if not perfect, is certainly much more extensive and 
satisfactory than the most sanguine Liberal would have dared 
to expect even three months ago. Nothing has been sacrificed 
by the Liberal party except the chance of an agitation against 
the House of Lords, and that is a purely ideal loss. Some 
change in our Second Chamber must come before long, but the 
country is not yet ripe for any drastic measure. It is doubt- 
less a very significant fact that a man like Mr. George 
Russell, himself a scion of one of our noblest houses and a 
member of the Government, should have made the strong 
declaration which he did at Aylesbury in favour of ending the 
Upper House; but opinion even among the Liberal party is very 
far from having reached this point, and it would have been 
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simply folly to have postponed the great measure of reform in 
the House of Commons in order to have the opportunity of an 
attack upon the House of Lords. We do not suppose that that 
House will easily recover the damage that has been done to its 
prestige by the action of Lord Salisbury and his party, first 
in the vote of last July, and secondly in the speeches of the 
recess. Itis true that he yielded at last, and it pleases the 
Tory party to suppose that in this way they have made some 
material gain. It is hard to deny them such consolation. 
But the plain fact is, that the terms which they made in 
November might just as well have been obtained in July. 
The moment it was known that the present Redistribution 
Bill was one which the Tories would accept, the difficulty was 
atanend. We are not only pleased with the Redistribution 
Bill as a whole, but we are specially gratified at the mode in 
which it has been prepared. We believe in party govern- 
ment, but we do not think that every question ought to be 
made’ a party question, and the arrangement of electoral 
areas is one which ought never to be brought within the 
limits of party controversy. ‘The rule of the people means 
the rule of the majority, and in order to this there should be 
the fairest possible division of the constituencies. ‘The mani- 
pulation of districts so as to secure a factitious majority for 
either party means nothing less than a certain misrepresen- 
tation of the national will, and we are as unwilling that this 
should be done in the interest of one party as of the other. 
We are heartily glad, therefore, at an arrangement which 
both parties have shaped, and which may therefore be sup- 
posed to be as fair as it could be made. 


The friends of proportional representation are those who are 
most displeased. But there is no prospect of their being able 
to effect any material change in the Bul. They are trying to 
take advantage of the dissatisfaction in some of the large 
boroughs with the division into one-member constituencies, or 
wards, as they have been invidiously called. The clause was 
expressly introduced with a view of conciliating the sup- 
porters of the rights of minorities, and yet it is that against 
which the attack of those who profess to be distinctively the 
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champions of those rights is directed. It seems to be an 
ingenious piece of tactics thus to combine in one body the 
section which would most unscrupulously press the power of 
the majority to its full extreme with those, on the other hand, 
whose one aim is to secure the utmost possible weight to the 
opinion of the minority. But the most curious suggestion in 
the whole is that of T’he Pall Mall Gazette, which deliberately 
proposes that certain constituencies shall decide in what way 
they will give their own votes; that is, Manchester may decide 
to vote by scrutin de liste; Liverpool may adopt Mr. Hare’s 
celebrated scheme, revised and modified by Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Albert Grey; Birmingham may choose to be divided 
into two-membered constituencies; while Bradford, under 
the leadership of Mr. Forster, may be satisfied to have its 
three members elected by three separate wards. How any 
practical man can suppose such a scheme as this feasible is 
certainly a mystery, but it is in perfect harmony with the 
hysterical politics which find favour with The Pall Mall 
Gazette. The idea of proportional representation, however, 
which has been so eagerly pressed by Mr. Courtney and his 
associates, is only a degree less unpractical. When we find 
Mr. Albert Grey experimenting on the miners of Northumber- 
land by the expedient of a mock election, in order to ascertain 
whether the voters can safely thread their way through the 
mazes of Mr. Hare’s scheme, the question is practically 
settled. A scheme which is so deficient in simplicity that it 
is necessary to have this evidence in order to convince the 
world that it will work at all is foredoomed, despite the 
singular combination of Mr. Edward Clarke and Mr. Brad- 
laugh, Viscount Folkestone and Mr. Buxton, in its favour. 
Mr. Courtney’s resignation of office because his favourite idea 
was not in the Redistribution measure may seem to some a 
piece of political heroism; but it certainly indicates little of 
statesmanlike capacity. A politician who, with Mr. Court- 
ney’s opinions and antecedents, had been able to sit quiet 
under the early action in the Transvaal need hardly have 
been so sensitive about the exclusion of his own special theory 
from a Bill in which it was necessary that every party should 
make some sacrifice. Mr. Courtney, however, seems scarcely 
fitted for official life. With us the marvel was not that he 
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resigned when he did, but that he was able to hold office at 
all after making the speech which he delivered at Liskeard 
during the recess. A subordinate member of the ministry is 
hardly expected to play the part of its candid friend. Even 
Mr. Courtney’s accession to the agitation is not likely to give 
it any formidable strength in Parliament or the country. It 
aims at a mere ideal, and it is an ideal which the majority of 
practical men do not desire. The objection to its method is in 
our view strong enough, but for ourselves we object as strongly 
to its aims. We do not think it desirable that the House of 
Commons should be the exact reflection of all shades of 
opinion throughout the country. A strong government is one 
of the necessities of the times, but in order to secure this we 
must have a distinct and forcible expression of popular 
opinion, which certainly will not be secured under the kind of 
system advocated by Sir John Lubbock and his friends. One 
of Mr. Courtney’s arguments at Manchester was more candid 
than judicious. Practically it came to this, that a member 
elected under Mr. Hare’s system would be more independent, 
as he might safely rely upon getting the votes of a section 
(in the case of a borough with five members, one-sixth) 
sufficient to return him. In other words, once a member he 
might be always a member. This is really too frank a reve- 
lation of the tendency of the scheme, which is essentially 
fatal to the idea of representation. 


A significant incident which has just occurred at Ports- 
mouth indicates the intensity of feeling which still prevails 
within the Anglican Church. The meeting was held for the 
purpose of confirming an invitation to the Church Congress 
to hold the meeting of 1885 in the town. Unexpectedly a 
fierce and even angry opposition developed itself. The pro- 
posal of the vicar that a cordial invitation should be given 
was met by an amendment putting a direct negative on the 
proposal, because ‘it has been the custom for the promoters 
of the Church Congress to annually invite as speakers, and 
to give a locus standi on the platform as representatives of 
the Church of England, members of the secret society of the 
Holy Cross and the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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In the course of the discussion some strong things were said, 
and some of the friends of the Congress may have felt that 
while working-men’s societies may be a great strength to the 
Church, their plainness of speech may at times be somewhat 
distasteful. Thus Mr. Brooks, who appeared on the platform 
as the representative of two hundred Protestant working men, 
told the meeting in language more forcible than polite that 
bringing the Church Congress there was only inviting the 
devil in a sandwich. The expression had to be withdrawn, 
but the amendment was carried. It is not our business to pro- 
nounce on the wisdom of the tactics which have been attended 
with this success, but we must confess to a satisfaction at 
this outburst of Protestant feeling. For some time past we 
have wondered how far the Church would drift in a Romanist 
direction without remonstrance. It is something to find that 
there is still a strong Protestant feeling with which it is not 
safe to trifle. 

It may not be unnecessary to warn our readers against the 
ery which is ever and anon being got up in relation to Egyp- 
tian affairs in general, and Lord Wolseley’s expedition to the 
Soudan in particular, with which we are favoured from time 
to time, especially by The Times. It ought never to be for- 
gotten that there are various separate classes of people who 
are directly interested in creating an unfavourable impression 
tending ever to panic in relation to Egyptian affairs. There 
are bondholders who are perpetually fidgety about their 
dividends, and who are unable to understand that the best 
way of securing their own ends is to facilitate the development 
of ministerial plans. There are military critics who are not 
free from jealousies or even from party feelings, for among 
other unfortunate peculiarities of our time, there are Tories 
who seem to regard Sir Frederick Roberts as the general of 
their party, and Lord Wolseley as the representative of 
Liberalism, and who hold it their bounden duty to depreciate 
the latter and exalt the former. Behind all this is the bitter- 
ness of strong party feeling, anxious to make capital out of 
every action of the Government. Under these circumstances 
it is only reasonable to enforce the necessity of patience and 
the exercise of judgment, and above all to urge that reports 
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which are necessarily uncertain, and which bear upon their 
face the marks of prejudice, should not be too hastily credited. 
At the same time we are bound to say that the more decided 
the policy of the Government, and the more open the avowal 
of it, the more likely is it to be successful in rebutting all 
criticism. We appreciate its difficulties, and the country has 
appreciated them also, but there is nothing which more cer- 
tainly shakes confidence and wearies even the most loyal 
supporters than a policy of vacillation. We do not impute 
this to the Ministry, who have really had to deal with problems 
that it was impossible to settle in the summary fashion which 
extreme men on both sides would have desired. But we 
certainly desire to see some definite line of action marked out 
and steadily adhered to. If withdrawal be felt to be im- 
practicable, it is no use acting on an assumption that our 
occupation of the country can speedily close. We have not 
desired annexation, we do not mean annexation now, but if it 
is certain that our occupation must be protracted, it is best to 
recognize the fact and make preparations accordingly. 


The Times has taken alarm at some resolutions passed by 
the Committee of the Liberation Society defining its future 
policy. The article is in that semi-flippant, semi-insolent, 
wholly Philistine style which is characteristic of the journal, 
which was endured once when it was supposed to be, and 
perhaps really was to some extent, an index of public opinion, 
but which in the present position of affairs would be intolerable 
if it were not a trifle ludicrous. The justification of the action 
of the society we reserve for fuller treatment. On one or two 
points we must make a passing comment. Nonconformists do 
not put forth any special claim on the ground of the service 
they have rendered towards the passing of the Franchise Bill. 
But when The Times tries to deprive the Liberal party of the 
honour of that achievement it goes a trifle too far. The 
sudden conversion of the Tory party to the support of 

t‘eform was extremely interesting, but it deceived no one who 
was not willing or even anxious to be deceived. Of all people 
the newly enfranchised peasantry are the least likely to be thus 
imposed upon. J'he Times seems further to have great con- 
fidence in the devoted attachment of the agricultural labourers 
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to the State Church. It may be so. We do not pretend to 
the omniscience and infallibility of the writer of leaders in 
The Times, and we honestly admit that we wait to be en- 
lightened by events. In the meantime Lord Randolph 
Churchill ought to know something of the new county voters, 
and he does not take the view of The Times. Dr. Jessopp 
does know very much of them, and he tells us the peasant 
hates the parson, and indeed every person above him in social 
status—not a very pleasant outcome of State Church teach- 
ing. Be this as it may, the State Church will have to be 
defended in a very different manner from that of The Times 
if it is to withstand the assault which will certainly be made 
upon it. 
nancial 


PHILANTHROPIC WORK OF THE LONDON CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION. 


In October, 1883, a small pamphlet was issued under the 
auspices of the London Congregational Union, which deeply 
moved the hearts of the English people. ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London ” revealed a state of social wretchedness and 
spiritual degradation of which the vast body of Christian 
people throughout the land were almost utterly ignorant. For 
several months previously the agents of the Union had been 
visiting the so-called homes of the destitute poor. The in- 
quiries made disclosed the fact that in thousands of cases 
families of six or eight or ten persons were living and sleep- 
ing in single rooms under conditions which were utterly un- 
favourable to moral culture, or even common decency. The 
facts made known in ‘“‘ The Bitter Cry” led to very earnest 
efforts being put forth to lessen the evils which existed in the 
homes, and to additional provision being made for meeting the 
spiritual and temporal needs of the people. 

The movement which was started little more than a year 
ago has grown immensely, and the several organizations now 
in operation in connection with the mission work of the Union 
are evidences of a new departure involving most important 
issues. Pamphlets recently published show a large variety 
of work which is being done, and which is extending day by 
day. By means of nightly perambulations from one end of 
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London to the other, the homeless wanderers are being 
gathered in and brought under the sound of the gospel. But 
with hungry, homeless wanderers there are demands which 
have to receive prior consideration. Shelter is first provided, 
food is supplied at six o’clock in the morning, and then a short 
religious service is held in which singing occupies a prominent 
part. 

Efforts are being put forth to meet the wants of the 
young children attending our Board Schools, and inquiries 
made in various parts of London elicited the fact that a very 
large proportion of the children, especially those in the lower 
standards, were in the habit of coming to school without a 
particle of food for breakfast. Further investigations showed 
that in the majority of cases this sad state of things arose 
from the extreme poverty of the parents. The children were 
half starved, and yet were expected to take their places in 
school competition. Free breakfasts are now provided for 
the extremely poor, but full inquiries are made to prevent this 
relief being a premium for neglect of parental responsibility. 

The mission-halls of the London Congregational Union 
which have been started within the last two years are important 
centres for mission work. By means of children’s services, 
sacred concerts, general entertainments, mothers’ meetings, 
bands of hope, temperance societies, industrial classes, and, 
especially by the presentation of the gospel, efforts are being 
made to lay hold of a class who do not, as a rule, attend any 
of our ordinary places of worship. 

An important feature of this mission work is the provision 
of clothing for the destitute poor. An interest has been 
excited which has found expression in contributions of over 
3000 garments per week, and these contributions are quickly 
distributed to the poor through agencies which are under the 
superintendence of the ministers of the churches in the various 
districts where such help is necessary. 

Akin to the provision of clothes, a special effort is put forth 
for providing children with boots. Inquiries are first made of 
the masters and teachers of the Board Schools, further investi- 
gations are made by appointed visitors ; the distribution is then 
made on the understanding that the boots are lent ; but as long 
as they are faithfully worn they will not be required to be re- 
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turned. The reason for lending instead of giving is to prevent 
the boots being disposed of under pressure of poverty or from 
other causes. 

These and many other agencies of a similar character 
indicate what are, to some extent, new lines of working. They 
may be somewhat outside the original constitution of the 
London Congregational Union, but they have been the means 
of drawing out the missionary spirit of the Churches, and 
enlisting a vast amount of practical sympathy ou behalf of 
the poor. By means of the help received much suffering has 
been relieved, and many hearts have been cheered. The 
religion which is manifested in deeds of kindness and words of 
love is readily understood by the needy ones, and by means of 
such help the way is prepared for the reception of the gospel 
in its bearing upon higher spiritual interests. 

The generous help which the Rev. Andrew Mearns has 
received for the carrying on of this special mission work has 
proved an incentive to engage in other means for helping the 
needy. Much has already been done, but far more needs to 
be done. Mr. Mearns will be glad to furnish any information 


in reply to inquiries sent to him at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. Contributions will be very acceptable. 


REVIEW. 
THE EXPOSITOR, VOL. VIII 


For the first time in the history of this most valuable magazine, the 
preface to the volume is the part which will excite most attention. The 
reason of this is certainly not to be found in any falling off in the contents 
of the magazine. It is still what the efficient work of the editor has made 
it for some years past, a publication of singular freshness and power, full 
of attraction for all thoughtful students of the Bible. If the preface of the 
present volume serves for the moment to divert attention from the able 
and suggestive articles in the volume itself, it is because of the announce- 
ment which it contains of the change of editorship. The name of Dr. 
Cox is so bound up with “The Expositor,” the reputation and influence 
of which are so largely due to him individually, that it is hard at present to 


* The Expositor, Vol. VIII. Edited by the Rey. 8. Cox, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
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conceive of the magazine without him. But the connection has been 
severed, and severed because, as he tells us, the ‘‘ proprietors conscien- 
tiously object (1) to the ‘loose views of Inspiration ’ involved in the critical 
theories of the school of which, for instance, my friend Dr. W. Robertson 
Smith is a distinguished ornament. (2) To those allusions to the ‘ larger 
hope,’ which occur, ¢c.g., in my own contributions, and to the general tone 
of thought which a belief in the ultimate salvation of all men inevitably 
carries with it.” ‘The action which the proprietors have taken has, as 
might have been expected, alreadly provoked a good deal of criticism ; 
much of which, however, is open to the fatal objection that it is written 
without full, cr indeed without any, knowledge of the facts, and that it is 
beside the mark altogether. The underlying assumption is that the pro- 
prietors of a magazine are under some obligation to its readers to conduct 
it on the principles which have commanded their approval. The notion 
has only to be stated in this bald form in order to expose its weakness. 
A publication is like any other article in which a firm may deal—some- 
thing which it offers to its customers, and all that they have to do is 
to determine whether they will buy it or not. It may be that they would 
prefer some other variety of the article offered, it may be that the other 
is that which the firm has been accustomed to sell; it may even be that 
in making the change it is acting contrary to its own interests. But all 
these are surely matters to be determined by the sellers, not by the pur- 
chasers. In relation to ordinary goods this would be at once admitted ; 
but a curious idea grows up around magazines and newspapers, as though 
the subscribers were in some sense partners in the concern, and, though 
they accept no responsibility, have a right to some control. Sometimes, 
as we can testify from our own experience, this claim is distinetly put 
forward ; but whether positively asserted, or indirectly implied as in the 
case before us, it is incumbent upon all who have the responsibility for any 
magazine to meet it with a decided negative. Subscribers have the power 
to punish any mistake committed by the management, and they do not 
hesitate to exercise it. Publishers act with the full view of these possi- 
bilities, and if they pursue a suicidal policy have themselves to bear the 
penalty. As to the subscribers raising an outcry, as though they were 
aggrieved, it is sheer nonsense. 

In such a matter, however, as the change of editorship of a publication 
which owes so much to the ability and fame of the editor, there is doubt- 
less another and more delicate question which arises. We know nothing 
of the original terms of agreement, but even supposing the right of the 
proprietors to have been absolute, we should have felt that their power 
had been grossly abused if Dr. Cox had been summarily deposed from 
his office. Whatever his legal status, his services had established a morat 
claim which could not have been ignored. Some criticisms of the tran- 
saction proceed on the assumption that this has actually been the case. 
We are able to state that the contrary is true. The publishers may have 
acted wisely or foolishly, but they have certainly behaved in the most 
high-minded and honourable manner. We are prepared to go further, and 
say that their conduct has been marked by such rare fidelity to their 
sense of right as to deserve special commendation. 'The question, it must 
be remembered, is not whether their view of the right policy for such a 
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magazine is wise or otherwise, but simply whether, conscientiously hold- 
ing that opinion, their action in carrying it into effect has been in harmony 
with the law of true Christian morality. It must surely be conceded by 
the most ardent supporters of the school which describes itself as 
“advanced,” that it is conceivable that a man may honestly believe that 
the prominence given to the “larger hope” in ** The Expositor” was perilous 
in its influence on the faith of numbers: and this is all that need be asked 
in order to the fair discussion of the point at issue. Indeed it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to ask even somuch. Itis sufficient that the publishers 
say that this is their view. It may be narrow, or mistaken, or prejudiced, 
but for this they are responsible only to their own consciences and to God. 
However harsh the judgment pronounced, it is theirs and has to be dealt 
with. In it there is a necessary conflict of opinion between the editor and 
the proprietors ; how is it to be settled ? The reply of every business man, 
we think, would be that there must be a separation on equitable terms: 
and the one point to be ascertained is whether such terms have been made. 
We object in toto to the introduction of theological questions into the 
controversy. It is a purely commercial transaction, and must be judged 
accordingly. We speak from our own knowledge when we say that 
from such an examination neither party needs to shrink. The pub- 
lishers have paid heavily to secure their own absolute control over the 
magazine. In doing this they have made a serious venture, but they 
have done it for conscience’ sake. There is no hint of any disagreement 
with Dr. Cox on any other ground, still less is there any disparagement 
of that remarkable power which has made him facile princeps among our 
expositors; but the publishers object, not so much to any special papers or 
particular sentiments, as to the tone given the magazine by the strong 
tendencies of the editor. On that point we pronounce no judgment, if for no 
other reason, because we hold that the question has too many aspects to 
be decided in an off-hand style, without careful examination of reasons 
on both sides. On it there may reasonably be differences of opinion, but 
on it also the decision of the publishers must be final so far as their own 
conduct, since they alone can be judges of their own consciences. As to 
the manner in which they have carried out their own convictions, there is 
less room for difference. Even if we held the strongest opinion as to the 
unsoundness or narrowness of their view, we should feel constrained to 
honour men who were content to pay a heavy price and risk a serious 
loss in order to carry their Christian principles into the conduct of their 
daily business. Not the less do we recognize the valuable service which 
Dr. Cox has done to Biblical literature. We are very far from agreeing 
with all his opinions, but not the less on that account do we acknowledge 
the increased interest which he has given to the study of Holy Scripture 
by the extreme care which he has devoted to the examination even of the 
minutest points. He is unquestionably a man of remarkable exegetical 
genius, and with him Biblical criticism has been a passion. To us it has 
always appeared that these men of the study are too prone to forget the 
influence of what to them are critical speculations upon the faith of the 
men of the market-place, or even of students less cultured and less capable 
of estimating the proportionate value of critical research. We cannot 
doubt, however, that ‘The Expositor” has been a great help, especially to 
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numbers of young ministers. Its place in our literature has been unique, 
and that place has been made for it by Dr. Cox. We feel sure that the 
publishers regret as much as any one else the necessity which in their 
view conscience had laid upon them. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
MAGAZINE VOLUMES AND OTHER CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Te first reflection which occurs to us as we look at the pile of hand- 
some magazine volumes which lies at our side is one of satisfaction at 
the large number of readers which they indicate. For they are all now 
established favourites; and it is certain that they would not continue to 
be issued if they did not command a remunerative sale. But a remunera- 
tive sale means a very wide circulation ; for they are simply marvels of 
cheapness, and could not be produced unless the sale was very large. 
Our second thought is more cynical in its suggestion. It is a doubt as 
to how far this magazine reading takes the place of more serious study. 
As introductory to reading of more solid books, or as affording pleasant 
recreation, they are invaluable, but we confess to a fear lest they be made 
substitutes for it. We have a strong conviction that Christian men at 
present could hardly do more valuable service than by insisting moro 
strenuously on the necessity for careful intellectual culture. If there is 
any real danger to be apprehended from the attacks of unbelief, it is 
largely due to the fact that so little care is taken to inform young Chris- 
tian minds, or even to inculeate upon them the necessity for getting such 
information. Ignorance is not only the parent of superstition, but it is 
also the best ally of rationalism and unbelief. We heartily welcome all 
contributors to sound literature such as we find in the volumes before us. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. continue to show their long-proved intelligence 
and enterprise in the conduct of their work. The Quiver is the oldest of 
their publications, and the volume for 1884 shows that it retains all the 
qualities which have given it so honoured a place in many Christian 
families. It is thoroughly religious in its tone and atmosphere, and yet 
about its religion there is nothing dull, nothing narrow and sectarian ; 
above all, nothing that savours of cant. A Christian spirit leavens all its 
contents, which nevertheless are sufficiently bright and varied. We notice 
amongst its contents—besides two or three good tales, without which such 
a magazine would not be complete—some articles on ‘Great Religious 
Awakenings,” which are very opportune and encouraging. Its * Short 
Arrows ” also are often keen and pointed, and the contributions made in 
some of its papers to the defence of the common faith suggestive and valu- 
able.——F or variety of information on all kinds of subjects given in the 
most terse and pithy style, for a happy conbination of the instructive and 
the amusing, for pleasant suggestions of occupations for dull afternoons 
or long evenings in the family circle, and for a general cheerfulness of 
tone, commend us to Cassell’s Family Magazine. Its name describes its 
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character, and the name is justified by the contents. Not the least valu- 
able of its many sections is the information which it gives on points of 
what, for lack of a better term, may be called the trifles of life. In 
teaching its readers how to pass their leisure hours with profit and with 
pleasure, it does a service quite as valuable as that rendered by its more 
solid papers. The tales hardly occupy so prominent a position as in some 
other magazines, but they are always of first-class character. The illus- 
trations are all done in a very high style of art.——The Saturday Journal 
is w new venture of the house, and one to which we cordially wish 
success. Magazines of fiction the people will have, and it is of the highest 
importance that provision should be made to give them some of a healthful 
character. This is abundantly done in The Saturday Journal, which is 
calculated to be an efficient counteractive to the pernicious literature which 
is so abundant.——The Magazine of Art is a perfect treasure-house of 
beauty. We observe that its conductors contemplate what strikes us as 
an extremely attractive variation in its contents in a series of poems and 
pictures, for which it has engaged the highest talent in both departments, 
as well as a number of papers on the romance and literature of art. 
There is so much to charm the eye and educate the taste in the present 
volume, that it is not very easy for us to make a selection. It certainly 
would be much easier and quicker work had we only to point out that 
which does notimpress us. But even if we were to do that, we should doubt- 
less exclude something which would interest others. Specially attractive 
to ourselves are the two articles entitled ‘Some Portraits of Luther’? and 
“Some Portraits of Carlyle.’ The first is in truth a history in itself, and 
calls up before the mind ideas of the great reformer which could not 
otherwise suggest themselves. They make us know not only the man 
but the history itself better. So with the portraits of Carlyle. They give 
us the man himself in different aspects, and help us to get a fuller 
conception of him. Another paper which greatly charms us is ‘‘ Some 
Pictures of Children.” Of a different but not less instructive character 
are the two papers on “ Headgear in the Fifteenth Century.” Some of 
the full-page illustrations are extremely fine. The magazine sustains its 
character. Need we say more ? 

Good Words and The Sunday Magazine must have the cordial greeting 
which we never fail to give to old and valued friends. It is almost an 
indispensable condition to healthy magazine life that there should be 
growth, and this is a law of which the conductors of these two magazines 
seem never to be forgetful. The Sunday Magazine in its early days 
never reached as high a point of excellence as that which we find in the 
present volume. It will always be a question with many how far fiction 
should find a place in a Sunday magazine. But even those who are most 
opposed to its introduction at all must admit that extreme care is exer- 
cised in the selection of the stories for this magazine to secure that they 
shall be of a character suited to the day. Miss Hesba Stretton not 
only attracts, but elevates and purifies thought and feeling, and she cer- 
tainly does so in “Carola.’’ Some of the Biblical papers are very well 
done, and the “ Sunday Evenings with Children” form one of the most 
attractive features of the magazine. Good Words has two serial tales, 
‘* Beauty and the Beast” we have already noticed elsewhere. The other 
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is entitled “Between the Heather and the Northern Sea;”’ it has many 
elements of power, but sometimes we fancy it is a little too dreamy to be 
very popular. Turning to the biographical papers, we notice as specially 
valuable R. H. Hutton’s sketch of I’rederick Denison Maurice, and Dr. 
Walter Smith’s of Edward Irving. Mr. Stubbs’ picture of Arthur the 
mythic king is well done, but we do not like the general title of the series, 
‘*God’s Englishmen.” The volume is enriched by ‘the valuable papers 
which Dr. Dale has recently collected and republished, and in which he 
gives such a high view of Christian ethics. 

The oldest of all this interesting company are the two volumes of the 
Religious Tract Society, The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home, and 
we are bound to say that they only serve to illustrate the value of compe- 
tition. Itis not often that publications continue year after year to exhibit 
the same capacity for keeping abreast of the best religious thinking of the 
time, the same tact in enlisting new and varied talent, as we find in both 
these issues of the Tract Society. In them, and in truth in all these 
magazines, we note the healthful stimulus of competition. We do not 
believe that any of them would have been so good if it had enjoyed a 
monopoly of the market. As it is, they have all such claims to excellence 
that we are very thankful that we have not to make a decision as to their 
relative merits. The Leisure Hour has a curious collection of Indian 
fables, in many of which may be found a suggestiveness and wisdom 
thoroughly Oriental. The “Varieties ”—the mere index to which occupies a 
large page closely printed—have in themselves a rich fund of interest. Mr. 
Cordy Jeaffreson’s chapters on ‘* Doctors out of Practice ” contain a large 
amount of curious information. But on the whole The Sunday at Home 
appears to us to deserve the palm as between these two magazines, both 
for variety and for solid interest. No doubt the stories of The Leisure 
Hour are probably better, but regarding the books as a whole, we are 
certainly ourselves most drawn to The Sunday at Home. The papers on 
* Gospel Notes in the Poetry of Elizabeth Browning and of Tennyson,” 
in particular seem to merit a special notice as contributions to a line of 
thought which we ourselves have indicated in this magazine. The 
“ Pages for the Young” strike us as particularly good, especially the 
poetry. 

Among children’s magazines, The Rosebud Annual (J. Clarke and Co.) 
deserves special praise as a book for the nursery. It would have been 
very difficult for us to pronownce upon its merits had we not seen it put 
to the most practical test. We have proved it in two nurseries at least, 
and we have invariably found it to be a source of unfailing pleasure and 
delight. The dear little ones never seem to weary of hearing its stories 
read, or of looking at its pretty pictures. Those who have any pets to 
whom they desire to give a special Christmas treat, cannot do better than 
send them this little gem, as beautiful in its external aspect as it is 
attractive in its contents.——Little Foll:s (Cassell and Co.) is intended 
for a more advanced age, and is well fitted to occupy its special 
province. It has children’s stories, papers on subjects which are sure 
to interest young minds just beginning to observe and inquire, such, 
e.g., as those on railway trains—the Flying Dutchman, the Wild 
Irishman, and the Flying Scotchman; puzzles admirably adapted 
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to divert the mind and occupy the thoughts of little folks. Its illus- 
trations are executed in very fine style, and would be entitled to a very 
high mark in any competition among these serials for the young.—— Bo- 
peep, on the other hand, is a nursery book, and a cavital one it is, full 
of pictures and stories such as are sure to be popular in the little 
world of babyhood.——Our Darlings, edited by T. J. Barnarvo (J. F. 
Shaw), deserves a word of hearty commendation. As usual it is 
crammed with pictures and stories, most of them of an improving and 
distinctly religious tone and spirit. The magazine fills a niche of its 
own, and fills it exceedingly well. It will come as a welcome guest this 
Christmastide to many a home both in this and other lands. 


King’s Scholars; or, Work and Play at Easthaven. (J. F. Shaw 
and Co.) This is a capital specimen of a class of publications with 
which this house of publishers has honourably associated its name. 
Their chief aim seems to be the supply of a literature specially adapted 
to meet the demands of an increasing class of young readers who 
have a craving, not unnatural, but necding to be kept under strict regula- 
tion, for lighter books, chiefly, pérhaps, works of fiction. A large number 
of their books of this kind, issued this Christmas, are now before us, and 
they are, for the most part, deserving of considerable praise for the sound 
and attractive view of religion which they give. ‘This is the case with the 
‘** King’s Scholars.” We do not say that there is any great skill shown in 
the construction of the story, but the book is bright and lively, full of 
incident, and, what is of more value, fitted to exert the happiest influence. 
A pathetic interest gathers round the young hero frem the very beginning 
of the tale. His trial was more than he could bear. He had lost a mother 
whom he idolized, and a brother whom he loved more than his own self, 
and a father who was utterly unable to understand him had fixed on him 
responsibility for their death, simply because he had happened to be 
walking with his brother when a sudden and resistless gust of wind blew 
him over the cliff. A hard father, in a passion of grief, had sent him to 
a school where he hoped he would come under a severe discipline, and to 
find his home with an aunt who was possessed by a strange conception of 
religion, which, unhappily, has been only too prevalent in the world—“ a 
worthy little woman, really, but one of those whose hearts seem to have 
been withered long ago, and who look upon life, happiness, and love as 
quite a mistake, if not wrong.” ‘The story tells how he fared in these 
unpropitious circumstances, and how finally the spirit of love and kind- 
ness triumphed.——In The Lord Mayor, which is described as a tale of 
London in 1884, Miss Emily Holt has gone into some of the nooks and 
corners of our history and done justice to one of the former rulers of 
London, who deserve far higher honour than some of those who fill a 
more conspicuous place. John de Northampton, “ emerging from the 
mist of silence, and passing into the mist of forgetfulness, stands out a 
solitary figure in the history of his time.” The rude and violent man 
who struck down Wat Tyler, and who, in truth, was nothing better than 
an assassin, is selected by a Lord Mayor, in the year of grace 1884, to be 
the subject of a tableaw intended to remind the world of the glories of 
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municipal London. Miss Holt has shown a greater judgment and a 
spirit more in sympathy with the present time in selecting this John de 
Northampton, one of the victims of Courtenay, Wiclif’s great enemy. 
She has studied her subject closely, and her pictures of the London of 
five hundred years ago are very striking. Altogether a capital book for 
our young people, whom it may interest in the story of the Lollards. 
Perhaps there are some of the elders who will not be the worse for further 
instruction on a somewhat obscure part of English history. Our authoress 
is fond of this kind of work, and she does it well. She appears to be 
especially interested in and familiar with the medieval period, and in the 
Lord of the Marches has given us another story of the period immediately 
succeeding the death of Wiclif. ‘It is the story,” she tells us, ‘‘ of a Quixote 
who lived five hundred years ago.” She has formed a true estimate of 
Quixotes. Their story may be sad, but then she asks, “* what would the 
world be if all the Quixotes, secular and religious, were taken out of it ?” 
——Norman and Elsie ; or, Two Little Prisoners, is a story of consider- 
able tenderness and pathos, which is caleulated not only to interest young 
minds but to affect young hearts. ——Mrs. Stanley Leathes has hit upon 
a happy idea in Other Lives than Ours, and she has worked it out so well 
that her book is sure to be a favourite in many a nursery. The titles of 
some of the pieces will sufficiently indicate the general design of the book. 
** All Work and no Pay” is the appropriate title of the story of a mother 
across Kingswood Common. “ Blab the Blackbird,” ‘‘ Gilded Prisons,” 
** Brag the Ant,” speak for themselves. Altogether it is a very attractive 
book. 

We have received a number of other books from Messrs. J. F. Shaw 
and Co. which want of space prevents us from noticing at present. 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran have long had a very high reputation as 
purveyors of children’s literature, and the firm, under its new and ex- 
tended designation, seems resolved to sacrifice nothing of its well-earned 
character. We have before us a number of books, suited for different 
varieties of taste and capacity among youthful readers of both sexes. 
Her Title of Honour is a story of girls, based on an incident in the life 
of one of the greatest of English missionaries, and told by “ Holme Lee” 
with singular felicity and skill. The heroine, after the example of Mark 
when he turned back from the missionary service with the apostle, lost a 
noble lover rather than go with him to India; but the time came when 
she understood that the highest honour of her life was that she had been 
loved by so good and consecrated a man.——The Boy Slave in Bokhara 
and the Wild Horseman of the Pampas, are both from the pen of Mr. 
David Ker, and are capitally done. They are just the kind of stories in 
which boys delight, full of romantic adventure, hairbreadth ’scapes, 
chivalrous deeds of heroism and courage. Their interest is enhanced by 
the fact that they introduce the readers to countries and people who are 
strange and unfamiliar.—— Mrs. Reginald Bray seems thoroughly to under- 
stand the wants of the younger generation, and in her little book, Family 
Feats, which is really a child’s autobiography, with an account of the 
little tricks, blunders, and scrapes of early days, contains a rich fund of 
amusement for the children for whose benefit it is penned.—— The African 
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Cruiser, by F. Wuircuurcu Sap er, is another boys’ book, and when 
we say that it is a spirited and stirring account of a midshipman’s adven- 
tures on the West Coast of Africa, we have said enough to ensure its 
popularity——Aunt Mary’s Bran-pie and Sunnyland Stores, by the Author 
of “St. Olaves;” Parted: a Tale of Cloud and Sunshine, by N. 
D’AnveErs, are children’s stories, all with a considerable degree of merit, 
especially the two former ones. To us it is interesting to think of the 
number of minds that are at work for the sole purpose of making the 
lives of young people bright and happy. It is a feature of this generation, 
and it is to be hoped that its happy effects will be seen in the future. 
Sweet By and Bye is an illustrated book of considerable beauty. Some 
of the illustrations are far too fanciful in their attempts to realize the 
future to be to our taste. We greatly prefer those which deal with the 
more common things of the present life, some of which are very prettily 
done. ‘We especially notice those headed ‘ Not a sigh for the blessing of 
rest,” “Tor the glorious gift of His love,’ and the ‘Blessings that hallow 
our days.” 





Philistia. By Ceci, Power. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) It 
is curious to turn from a perusal of ‘‘The Times” to a book like this. 
The newspaper makes us feel that we ure dwellers in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, where the “haves”? may do well to consider the case 
of the ‘ have-nots,” and graciously make such concessions as may stave 
off inconvenient and uncomfortable demands; but where there is no reason 
to doubt that to-morrow will be as this day, and more abundant. So has 
it ever been on the eve of all great changes, from the days of the flood 
downwards, and yet it is strange that smug respectability, in its infinite 
self-complacency, can be so utterly blind to the signs of the times. Even 
such a story as that before us should be sufficient to disturb it. It is 
fiction, and yet it is not all “ fiction.”” We do not suppose that there are 
many young men among the Fellows of the Colleges in Oxford exactly 
answering to the types here described; but we are perfectly satisfied that 
there is much more sympathy with their style of thinking than is sup- 
posed. In many directions the current has set strongly against all kinds 
of conventionalism, and the pleasant ideas which Philistinism only a 
short time ago took for granted as the very axioms of social and political 
morality are rudely disputed. In all this the book is simply a witness 
of facts. We do not always admire its tone, and are wide as the poles 
asunder from some of the opinions which it advocates; but to all it is 
interesting as an index of the sort of thinking by which society is at 
present honeycombed, and to which it seems strangely indifferent. Of 
course the writer understands everything sacred or profane, and is pre- 
pared to pronounce as dogmatically upon questions of art, of political and 
social economy, and of the ethical problems which the new socialist 
school has to work out for itself as dogmatically as the youngest journalist 
in London. It would be well if such writers would at all events leave 
religion alone. His description of a young pietist, and his cool assertion 
that if he ‘‘ had really met a devout Buddhist he would doubtless have 
found, after half an hour’s conversation, that they were at one in every- 
t ing save the petty matter of dialect and vocabulary,” simply show that 
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he has not mastered the elementary principles of a subject he thinks him- 
self justified in treating in this slap-dash style. He is not much wiser or 
better-informed on some other points ; but the book has its value as a 
representation of powerful tendencies at work among us. We are inte- 
rested not so much in the story as in the portraitures of character and 
the sketches from social life. Some of the latter are done very cleverly, 
and with a happy audacity, especially those in which the inanity and self- 
ishness of some aristocratic circles, and the contrast between them and 
the manliness and intelligence of those Socialists and Radicals whom 
they hold in contempt. At all events, the book furnishes materials for 
thought, and this is more than can be said for all novels. 


The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. By C. Kncan Pau. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) ‘The Thoughts of Pascal” are well deserving of the 
extremely handsome form in which they here appear. Both his Thoughts 
and his Provincial Letters belong to the highest order in the hierarchy of 
literature. Mr. Kegan Paul has himself translated the book anew from 
an edition by M. Molinier, published in Paris in 1866, in which he tells us 
for the first time we have not only Pascal’s Thoughts, but we have them 
proximately arranged as he desired to have them presented to his readers ; 
and with two slight exceptions this order has been pursued by Mr. Kegan 
Paul, who, alike as editor and publisher, has done an inestimable service 
to the English admirers of Pascal by giving them so admirable an edition 
in so exquisite a form. There could not well be a more acceptable Christ- 


mas present for those who are capable of really appreciating one of the 
great classics of the world’s literature. 


We have had a charming collection of Christmas cards sent by Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck and Co. Among them are to be found some very choice 
specimens of art. His producuions extend over a very wide range, from 
simple floral displays and small vignetted landscapes, suitable for those 
who wish to send the most unpretending memorial of Christmas, to screens 
twofold, threefold, or even fourfold, suitable to the most costly tastes, and 
‘portfolios of etchings or water-colour sketches.” Some of the fringed 
cards have very choice designs. An exquisite style of card is the fourfold 
screen with the clusters of azaleas and tea-roses, with an effective view of 
a ruin by moonlight. Equally worthy of mention are the chaste and 
beautiful plush-cards with silk fringes and silk tassels. Another variety 
is the grained silk card, extremely striking in design as well as in colour 
and material. Perhaps the most beautiful of this class is a large fourfold 
in pink. But it would be useless for us to attempt to specify the many 
points of beauty in this carefully prepared collection. The publisher has 
provided for a large variety of tastes, and the very catholicity will ensure 
his success. We must not forget to add that special provision has been 
made for children, and a great number of cards prepared that are specially 
suited for them. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE STAGE. 


Two or three circumstances have recently concurred to draw 
special attention to the relations between the Church and the 
Stage. That there has been for many years past a steady 
drift of opinion towards a liberal view of the attitude which 
Christians ought to take towards the theatre does not admit 
of question, and the strength of the tendency seems of late 
to have been confirmed and intensified. If we are rightly 
informed, it has received an additional stimulus from the 
fortunate hit which has been made in “ Saints and Sinners,” 
fortunate, that is, from the dramatists’ or managers’ point of 
view, whose author appears not only to have achieved a decided 
success of the ordinary kind, but to have broken down the last 
hesitation of a number of Christian people who have felt that 
they must see this representation of religious life upon the stage, 
and some of whom have come away wonderfully impressed with 
the truth and value of the teaching. The simultaneous ap- 
pearance of articles in two of our great monthlies—the one in 
The Nineteenth Century, by the author of this play, justifying 
the inclusion of religion within the sphere of the drama, and 
the other an extremely valuable and suggestive account of 
life ‘‘ Behind the Scenes,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand, one of the 
most eminent playwrights of the day, in The Fortnightly 
Review, has served still further to stimulate the discussion 
and enhance its interest. 

For ourselves, we believe this subject is one of the most 
important practical questions of the hour, and one which 
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‘specially demands calm and dispassionate treatment. It is 
something more than the lawfulness of indulgence, more 
or less frequent, in a pleasure which is purely intellectual, 
and which may be a veritable recreation and relief to jaded 
brains and fretted nerves. If the decision be in favour of 
the theatre as a legitimate source of pleasure for Christian 
people, the result must reach very much beyond this. The 
real question is whether we are prepared to accept, or even 
to facilitate, the growth of a sentiment which shall place 
the theatre on the same level as the concert-room, and lead 
Christians to be as frequent and as free in their attend- 
ance upon the one as the other. We shall very probably 
be told by many of those who protest against what they are 
pleased to regard as the narrowness and old-fogeyism of 
Puritan ideas of life that this is by no means what they wish. 
They would discriminate between theatres and theatres, and 
between plays and plays. They would have the indulgence 
occasional, and they would set their faces as a flint against 
the abuses of the drama. Very admirable conditions under 
which to place themselves, and we have no doubt that they 
would observe them. But we must repeat that there is some- 
thing more here than a question of personal gratification. 
It is a broad question of what, for lack of a better term, we 
must call Christian policy. Is the Church to encourage its 
members, and especially its younger members, to believe that 
they can frequent the theatres with safety to their own spiritual 
life, and with due regard to their proper influence upon 
others ? Is an indulgence in this kind of entertainment, such 
as we find it in England at the present time, under the 
sanction of the Church, likely to train up Christians of robust 
principle and self-denying zeal? Never was the Church or 
the world in more urgent need of such men, and if the 
theatre, even if regarded as a scene of innocent amusement, 
tends rather to the weakening of spiritual force and the 
general relaxation of Christian purpose and energy, that must 
surely be regarded as a strong argument against the policy 
which has such strong advocates in our own ,times that oppo- 
sition to it is deemed a sign of illiberal and reactionary ten- 
dency. Upon one point, however, we must insist, that the 
subject should be treated in this wider aspect, and not in 
its relation solely to individual gratification. 
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The question which Mr. H. A. Jones has discussed in The 
Ninetcenth Century need not detain us long. We know “Saints 
and Sinners” only by report, and therefore pronounce no 
opinion beyond saying that, if we may judge from the outline 
given in the newspapers, we must say that the representations 
cannot be regarded as giving a correct impression of the 
religious life which it undertakes to depict, while it is hard to 
understand how its influence can be favourable to religion 
itself. The object of the artist may be to expose hypocrisy, 
and there may not’ be a word intended to disparage true 
religion. Charles Dickens would have urged the same pleas 
in defence of his portraiture of Chadband and Stiggins, but 
few will doubt that the influence of those pictures, which were 
caricatures, but for which it might nevertheless have been 
possible to find originals whose unctuous hypocrisy lent 
itself naturally to such treatment, was unfavourable even to 
religion itself. It would be absurd to contend that the artist, 
whether he be novelist or play-writer, should be debarred 
from depicting that canting hypocrisy which is the most 
odious of all vices, or to deny that in representing it as 
overtaken by a righteous and terrible Nemesis, he is doing 
true service to virtue. But no work needs to be done with 
greater delicacy and discrimination. The admirers of ‘‘ Saints 
and Sinners” contend that its author has achieved a com- 
plete success, because he has given a very striking representa- 
tion of a high-minded Christian man, whose lofty qualities 
only stand out in bolder relief, and with all the more impres- 
siveness, because of the contrast with the baseness and 
falsehood of the hypocrite. Be it so, we still doubt whether 
the stage is the best instrument for inculeating such lessons, 
and whether these impressions are those which are most 
likely to remain as a permanent influence on the minds of the 
spectators. 

Apart altogether from the merit or demerit of the particular 
play, Mr. Jones has done nothing by his article to convince 
us that religious subjects are fit themes for dramatic treatment, 
while he has gone very far to convince us that he, at all 
events, lacks some of the most essential qualifications for the 
task. A man who writes of ‘“‘jaundiced, green-sick, sour milk, 
retchy, maudlin, sniffing, nibbling, dyspeptic, venomous, 
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blear-eyed, addle-headed, spasm-bitten, puffy, flatulent, and 
wind-swollen nineteenth-century religiosity,” is not likely to 
treat the religion of our times with anything approaching to 
ordinary fairness. He is the kind of artist who would 
suppose that he had given a perfect portrait of a man if 
he had faithfully reproduced two or three warts which his 
subject unfortunately has upon his nose. ‘The warts are un- 
doubtedly there, but to treat them as though they are the 
characteristic features is simply for the artist to betray an 
utter incompetence for the task on which he has ventured. 
There is a religion of this age which, with all its defects and 
failures (which none would be more ready to confess than 
those who are developing its noblest elements), has in it a 
broad and generous humanity inspired by the love to God, 
from which Mr. Jones might get some other ideas than those ex- 
pressed in the long list of epithets which he has strung together. 
Carlyle set the example of that bad habit of calling names by 
adjectives, and he finds imitators who copy the virulence 
without being able to get any of the real strength which in 
the master does something to relieve it. The words may pass 
harmlessly enough, but the man who stoops to use them be- 
trays an utter lack of that sympathetic appreciation which is 
necessary for any attempt to portray the religion of the times. 

But we must not be detained longer from the real subject of 
this paper, which is the proper attitude for Christians to 
assume towards the stage. For such a decision it is well to 
get rid at once of some stock arguments on both sides. It is 
useless to point to the example of the fathers as though that 
were to put an end to all controversy. Probably a plea of 
this kind is not likely to be put forward in this bald style, but 
we are satisfied that there are not a few who are governed by 
this deference to a traditional idea of Christian conduct. 
They believe in the good old paths, and are jealous of the 
faintest disposition to turn away from them. They have 
really no better reasons to use for objecting to the theatre 
than the unfavourable view of it which has been taken by the 
Evangelical party to which they belong. The position is 
about as reasonable as that of the extreme Royalists of 
France in their devotion to tlie old Bourbon emblem, and it is 
much of the same character, a question of flag rather than 
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of principle. A stolid conservatism of this temper, which 
appeals to prejudice rather than conviction, and trusts to 
sentiment more than to reason, which cannot and will not 
argue, but treats the precedents of the past as though they 
were for ever to govern the action of Christians, contributes 
quite as much to the work of revolution as the most reckless 
spirit of change. This certainly is not the age in which men 
will submit to such control. The opinions and practices of 
the fathers indeed are not to be left out of account. They 
are at all events contributions towards the formation of our 
\ judgment. We may reasonably inquire as to the grounds of the 
decision and the effect which it produced on personal character. 
Nor will any wise man ignore the fact that under the influence 
of the law which they imposed on themselves was educated a 
body of earnest and devoted men, who have done much, not 
only to stamp on our English Christianity its best character- 
istics, but who have been powerful factors in the social and 
political progress of the nation. It is much more easy to 
sneer at their narrowness than it would be to imitate their 
sturdy independence, their severely tried and oft - proved 
fidelity to conscience, their simple but lofty scorn of the 
contempt continually poured upon their unfaltering trust 
in truth and liberty. They have doubtless been subjected 
to undeserved opprobrium in consequence of the distorted 
representations of their views given by successors who had 
caught little of their spirit, and fancied that they were doing 
them honour by an exact imitation of all their action, even 
to their faults. We study the lives of the fathers in order to 
gather from them the lessons they have to teach, but in order 
to this there must be a careful sifting of their arguments 
rather than a servile deference to their authority. We dare not 
call even them ‘‘ Master ;”’ and even while giving full weight 
to the influence of their opinion and practice, we must come 
after all to an independent examination of such a question 
as this. We live in an age when any other course would be 
impossible, and we do not wish that it were otherwise. 

But we no sooner undertake such an examination than we 
find how much that is generally taken for granted must at 
once be dismissed as untenable. One advocate of the theatre, 
adopting the Socratic style of inquiry, wants to know what it is 
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which is pronounced absolutely inconsistent with Christian 
character. Possibly he begins with asking for a text in the 
New Testament on which a condemnation of the stage as 
sinful can be based, and the defender of the old view, after a 
little hesitation, stammers out, ‘‘ Abstain from all appearance 
of evil.” But he has no sooner done so than he feels himself 
crushed by the ready reply. ‘‘ Not in the Bible at all. King 
James’s translators put it there, but Paul did not write it. 
The revisers have done good service by restoring the true 
meaning, ‘Abstain from every form of evil.’” In vain is 
the endeavour to recover from this discomfiture. Passages 
are cited to show that the love of the world is an irreconcilable 
enemy to the love of the Father, and it is argued that the 
theatre, beyond almost any other influence, ministers to that 
love of the world. The contention is a sound one, and much 
may be inferred from it, but it has practically abandoned the 
idea that going to a theatre is a positive sin, and has appealed 
to the broader law of Christian expediency. The argument from 
it may be much more cogent and decisive, but it is different. 
It is an argument from the tendency of a particular line of 
conduct instead of an appeal to a prohibition which could not 
be disobeyed without positive sin, that might properly become 
the subject of Church discipline. A Church or a Christian 
friend can at the most remonstrate with one who, by the 
pursuit in which he is indulging, is fostering a love of the 
world which may prove unfavourable to his spiritual growth, 
and may ultimately prove fatal to his religious life. A distinct 
contempt of a prohibition of the New Testament itself comes 
under a different category, and a Church which retains the 
power of discipline ought to deal with it in a very different way. 

But supposing the argument from direct condemnation 
in Scripture abandoned, an advocate of rigid separation 
may properly fall back upon an argument from the very 
nature of the thing itself: ‘‘There is no need of categori- 
cal precept, since the stage is in itself so distinctly con- 
trary to all true conceptions of religious life that an earnest 
Christian must abstain from it himself and sternly condemn it 
in others.” ‘But why?” is the inexorable demand of the ques- 
tioner; ‘‘facts are against you. There are good men whose re- 
ligion is not only unimpeachable, but of a high type, who do not 
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agree with you. If your position is to be maintained, there 
must be some reason on which your condemnation rests. What 
is it? Isitin the drama itself? Of course there are dramas to 
which all pure minds would object, and even in the best 
some passages which we would gladly excise, but that does 
not touch the fundamental question. Do you object either to 
dramatic writings or dramatic representations in themselves?” 
We fancy there are very few who could answer these questions 
in the affirmative, and those who did would certainly not 
exert much influence. 

We are thus forced to the admission that this is not a point 
which comes within the range of Church discipline. Mr. 
Spurgeon is likely to take as decided a ground as any rational 
Christian would, and he gives up the idea of discipline in 
relation to it. His remarks in his interview with the corre- 
spondent of The Pall Mall Gazette were marked by that blending 
of true piety with sound common sense which is so charac- 
teristic of him : 

“Tf any of our Church members take to attending the theatre they 
take themselves off. So far as I know no person would think of going 
to a theatre unless he was prepared to sever his connection with us. If 
a man should come to me and say, ‘Mr. Spurgeon, may I go to the 
theatre?’ I should reply, ‘Do you want to go to the theatre? If so, 
you must go, and take it as an evidence that you need grace in your 
heart !’” ‘ And then youimmediately cut him off from church member- 
ship, Mr. Spurgeon?” ‘No,’ said the pastor, ‘‘ there would be no 
need to do that, for if he wished to remain with us he would not wish to 
go to the theatre. People come to me for one thing, and they get it, and 
it is no use my pretending to give them the opposite as well. I preach to 
them a Calvinistie creed and a Puritanic morality. That is what they: 


want and what they get. If they want anything else they must go 
elsewhere.” 


The sum of the whole matter is this: The question is 
very largely one of spiritual taste, and certainly nothing can 
be wiser than the refusal of Mr. Spurgeon to sit in judgment 
upon those who pursue a course of action different from his 
own. It is wise, even if it be looked upon with the view of 
discouraging such attendance. The repressive policy is sure 
always to defeat its own purpose. It is like the ‘‘o’er-vaulting 
ambition which falls on t’other side.” Indeed, we are at the 
present time suffering from the consequences of the repression 
of the past. The charms of the theatre itself are no doubt 
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ereat for many minds, but we have a firm belief that not the 
least of its attractions for some lies in the pleasure of defying 
authority. It would be less cared for if it had not been so 
absolutely forbidden, and if there were not a grateful sense of 
independence and freedom in the determination to treat the 
prohibition as worthless. 

We are thrown back, then, on an appeal to conscience, and 
an appeal resting on the Christian law of expediency. There 
is perhaps something sinister in the very mention of expe- 
diency, but that arises from a false application of the term. 
Too often it is supposed to sanction a tampering with the 
authority of law, but here it is introduced to limit the indul- 
gence which law itself does not forbid. The cynic laughs at 
the idea that principle must control inclination or interest, 
and contends that even wrong is permissible when it is expe- 
dient. The Christian, on the contrary, is taught that even 
his lawful liberty must be restrained by regard to a high 
expediency. If this be applied to the subject before us, it 
will be seen that a favourite plea on behalf of the practice 
cannot be accepted as conclusive. How often do we hear it 
said, ‘‘I have been to the theatre, and it did me no harm. 
I saw nothing wrong, I heard nothing wrong. I had a 
pleasant evening, enjoyed the relief from the monotonous 
cares of life, had a good healthy laugh, and came away the 
better rather than the worse.” That may all be true, but 
what does it prove? Certainly not that the general influence 
of the theatre is beneficial, not even that a frequent attendance 
would be happy in its effects upon the individual, not even that 
there was nothing in the proceedings of the particular evening 
which was not open to grave exception, simply that nothing 
of the kind has come under the observation of the individuals 
themselves. 

It is worth while to follow for a moment the steps of those 
who advance a plea of this kind. Guided by a pure taste, 
they endeavour to find out the theatre which has the highest 
reputation for careful management both in the selection of 
player and actor and in the direction of its accessories. They 
are not less careful in the choice of the performance they are 
to witness ; and finally, having sat out a play of high quality, 
acted by those who hold a high place in the profession, alike 
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because of their ability and their character, they withdraw 
before other pieces of a different order are introduced. This 
at all events is the line of proceedings, as we have gathered it 
from the accounts of some of these religious visitors of the 
theatre. Their statement is doubtless true. They have re- 
ceived no injury. We will go even further and express our 
regret that a theatre strictly regulated by such conditions as 
those which they observe in their conduct does not exist, and 
if we are to believe the statements of those who are prac- 
tically familiar with the subject has not a chance of living 
in the present conduct of society. We have little belief that 
the theatre is ever likely to become a moral teacher, and 
we have still less in the notable idea started by The Pall 
Mall writer, in his interview with Mr. Spurgeon, that the 
Church, as the mother, ought to provide for the recreations 
of the people. But recreation is a necessity of our nature, 
and one which good men cannot afford to overlook. Dramatic 
entertainments might, under proper control, supply not only 
an innocent but a profitable form of recreation. But nothing 
is more palpably unfair than to argue in favour of the actual 
theatre, as we have it in our society, by insisting on the 
excellence of an ideal theatre which, could it be called into 
existence, would have a hard struggle for a brief life. 

It is on the general influence of the stage as we see it, and 
as it has been set forth by those who themselves have had 
experience of its inner life, that we should base our argument 
with Christian people. We would avoid the exaggerations 
which have done so much harm to the cause they were meant 
to serve, since the very first experience of a theatre dispels 
the illusions which they have created. An intelligent Chris- 
tian parent writing to ourselves says, ‘“‘I was brought up to 
believe that the placards, ‘ This is the way to the pit,’ had a 
lurid signification, and the first time I visited the theatre pit 
I said, ‘Bosh.’ As my boys grow up I| do not wish them to 
say ‘Bosh’ to me.” No doubt this is an example of numbers 
of cases. We are in the midst of a violent reaction produced 
largely by an exaggeration against which we ourselves would 
most anxiously guard. Acting in this spirit we should recognize 
the high intellectual enjoyment which is to be found in wit- 
nessing the performance of one of the masterpieces of the 
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drama by actors equal to their parts. We certainly should 
not bring any sweeping accusations against the theatrical pro- 
fession, but, on the contrary, do full justice to the honourable 
reputation which many of its members have maintained. But 
having made these concessions, and treating the whole subject 
as one needing to be discussed with the utmost of ‘sweet reason- 
ableness” which we are able to command, we hope we might 
then, with all the greater force, be able to address ourselves 
to the enlightened conscience as to the general influence of 
the system, not merely upon the spectators, but still more 
upon the actors. To this point we must return in a subse- 
quent paper, and in doing so we shall cite only the testimony 
of those who know the theatre intimately. Mr. Burnand’s 
article is sufficient as a test, and Mrs. Kendal’s paper, read 
at the last Social Science Congress, supplies some useful hints 
in confirmation. Mr. Burnand suggested the question to our 
mind which we wish to press home, ‘‘ Can it be right to place 
a number of our fellow-creatures amid surroundings and 
under influences such as he describes merely that they may be 
ministers to our pleasures?” We have no desire to say a word 
in favour of asceticism. The broader and more human a life 
is, the more Christian will it be if lived to the glory of Christ. 
But we must take care that our good be not evil spoken of. 

The pictures of life in a theatre as given first by Mr. Bur- 
nand and afterwards by Mr. Hollingshead ought to startle 
the consciences of some who have been too much accustomed 
to regard the question either in the light of comfortable and 
somewhat quiet dilettantism or of stern resistance to the 
narrowing influence and crushing depotism of an exacting 
pietism, or of regard solely to their own spiritual welfare. 
Grant all they can possibly say on behalf of a more free and, 
as they would say, reasonable view of Christian life, still here 
are facts to be dealt with. Immediately on the appearance 
of Mr. Burnand’s article, a correspondent of The Pall Mall 
Gazette appealed to his statements as justifying his old Puritan 
objection to the theatre. The interviewer is sent to Mr. 
Hollingshead, who only makes the matter worse. A Christian 
cannot meet the difficulty by asking ‘‘Am I my brother's 
keeper?” He is under a distinct obligation to give no 
occasion of stumbling, and the question which presents itself 
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is this: Am I justified in countenancing a system in which 
such evils exist and are a necessary part of it? Still further, 
Am I right in seeking a recreation which can only be provided 
by exposing young people to the atmosphere of the green 
room, as described by those who know it best? These and 
some other points we reserve for fuller illustration. 


ADOLPHE MONOD. 


ApvoueHE Monop is less known in England to the present 
generation than he was to the past. His writings, especially 
his ‘‘ Lucille” and his ‘‘ Adieux,’’ his ‘‘ Saint Paul” and his 
‘**Pouvez-vous Mourir Tranquille?” are not forgotten, but 
they were read much more thirty or forty years ago than 
they are at present. At that period his fame as a pulpit 
orator was a subject of public notice and frequent conversa- 
tion; and his occasional visits to this country, especially in 
connection with the Evangelical Alliance, rendered his 
appearance familiar to many. His thoughtful expression of 
countenance, his manly brow, his eyes beaming with intellect 
and affection, and the air he wore of pensiveness, if not 
melancholy, had a fascinating effect upon his numerous 
friends. Protestant France almost adored him, and Professor 
De Félice said, ‘‘ Adolphe Monod was, twice over, first of 
the Protestant preachers of France in our day, for the excel- 
lency of his genius and the holiness of his life. Amidst storms 
he was regarded as keeper of the lighthouse.” 

We have just received ‘‘Souvenirs de sa Vie, et Extraits 
de sa Correspondence,” published in Paris; we hasten to 
give some idea of their contents, for they appear to be 
charged with an extraordinary amount of spiritual power. 
We do not remember having had, for a long time, our soul 
so stirred up with a true evangelical excitement as by the 
perusal of this remarkable biography. We hope that before 
long, the interesting matter which it contains will be made 
accessible to English readers. 

Adolphe Monod was born at Copenhagen January 21, 
1802, of a Swiss family, which afterwards settled at Paris. 
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The Reformed Church in the French metropolis, where 
Adolphe exercised his latest ministry, had for pastor before 
himself his father, Jean Monod, from 1808 to 1886, and 
his brother, Frédéric Monod, from 1820 to 1848. After 
receiving an elementary education at Paris he studied for the 
Christian ministry at Geneva; not, it would appear, because 
at the time he felt conscious of any Divine call, but 
because it seemed a fitting profession for a young man like 
him endowed with special gifts for theological study and 
pulpit eloquence. He does not seem then to have been in 
full harmony with Evangelical truth. He and his brother 
Frédéric were fellow-students, and they pursued with decision 
and success the course of comprehensive instruction insti- 
tuted in the Genevan seminary. Different branches of theo- 
logical learning were well provided for, and Adolphe Monod 
there laid the foundation of that deep knowledge of the 
original languages of Scripture which was manifested in the 
whole of his ministerial work. Several interesting anecdotes 
of his college life are given in the volume before us, but no 
notice is taken of Frédéric’s intercourse with Mr. Robert 
Haldane, though we are given to understand by a friend of 
Adolphe Monod, whom we shall hereafter notice, that at an 
early period his brothers came into contact with that excellent 
man, who turned his attention to spiritual truths which had 
led to a great awakening in Scotland, and which had much 
to do with the Evangelical movement at Geneva under Malan 
Merle and Gaussen. Ample notice, however, is taken in this 
French biography of the salutary effect of Thomas Erskine’s 
conversation with Adolphe Monod at Naples and the neigh- 
bourhood, where he undertook his first ministerial charge. 

Of his real conversion to Christ he himself gave a full 
account to his sister. It is of the deepest interest, and the 
following passages present the pith of the narrative : 


My conversations with Mr. Erskine, my readings, my prayers, had no 
other effect than to take away from me the longing and the possibility of 
getting the subject out of my mind. My saduess then, having no longer 
any restraint, became, after the departure of Mr. Erskine, as strong and 
as deep as it had ever been; and having from this time entirely conquered 
me, and wholly taken p: ssession of my soul—from the most ordinary 
actions of external life to the inmost recesses of my consciousness, where 
it affected at their very root my judgment, my feelings, and my happi- 
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ness. Far from my pain being imaginary, as it was said to be, it was, on 
the contrary, so real that it increased in proportion as I thought about 
myself. It was then that, seeing as by a flash of light that my spirit 
was and always had been in a state of blindness and error, which must 
cease before I could have peace; that to wait for the cessation of this dis- 
order of my reason and my will, which had themselves been involved in 
it, would be to act like a blind man pretending to cure the want of sight 
in one eye by the help of the other, blind also; that, therefore, I had no 
resource but in an external influence. I recollected the promise of the 
Holy Spirit; and what the most positive declarations of the gospel had 
not been able to impress upon me, I learned almost from necessity. I 
believed, for the first time in my life, this promise, in the only sense in 
which it could best satisfy the needs of my soul, viz., that of a real, ex- 
ternal, supernatural, and efficient action, giving to and taking from me 
feelings and thoughts, and exercised over me by a God who was as truly 
the master of my heart as He is Lord of all nature. That was the first 
step I took. Giving up all merit, all strength, every personal resource, 
and recognizing my wretchedness as the only title to His pity, I implored 
Him for His Spirit to change mine. From that day, more than three 
weeks ago, I have not had the least return of melancholy; because 
formerly I was without God and responsible for my own happiness, and 
now I have a God who takes care of it for me. That is enough for me. 


After leaving Italy for France in such a happy state of 


mind, he received an invitation from the Consistory of the 
Reformed Church at Lyons to become second pastor of the 
community. This was in 1827. He accepted the call, 
but he had not been long in the old city on the banks of 
the Rhone before his Evangelical strain of preaching, whilst 
it edified and charmed the pious members, created a strong 
antagonistic excitement on the part of rationalistic and 
worldly professors of religion. The Consistory rose up in 
arms against him, particularly on account of a sermon on 
Christian communion, entitled, ‘‘Qui doit communier.” He 
insisted upon Christian faith, character, and life as pre- 
requisites for participation of the holy supper—a view of the 
subject intolerable to the worldly and sceptical portion of 
the Lyonese Protestants. The Consistory headed the op- 
position, and a full detail is given in these ‘‘ Souvenirs” of 
proceedings carried on against the faithful advocate of Church 
discipline. The result was that the French Minister of Edu- 
cation, in consequence of the accusations of the Lyons Con- 
sistory, deposed Adolphe Monod from oftice. 

The narrative of troubles at Lyons given in the volume is 
sufiiciently full; and notice is taken on a subsequent page of 
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his work, entitled ‘‘ Pourquoi je demeure dans l’Kglise 
établie.”” It might have been expected that, after he found it 
was impossible to maintain scriptural communion in the 
Established Church, he would have dissented from it, and 
become a Free Churchman, as his brother Frédéric did. In 
point of fact, he did, immediately after his expulsion from the 
pastorate by the civil power, organize a free Evangelical 
Church in Lyons, over which he presided for a while with 
manifest advantage to the little society. But he never looked 
on the ecciesiastical establishment of France in such a light 
as to make him feel he ought not to minister within its circle, 
provided ue had liberty to preach what he thought was the 
truth, and to discharge what he felt was his duty. It seems 
that he believed, if a Church was to be founded de novo, it 
ought to be upon a voluntary basis—that New Testament 
principles and precedents pointed in that direction. But the 
historical Protestant Church of France, with its early series 
of struggles and its ‘‘noble army of martyrs,’ exercised such 
a spell over his imagination and his heart, that he knew not 
how to break ‘with an institution around which clustered 
heroic memories, amidst which he had been fondly cradled 
and enthusiastically trained. We, who could not for a 
moment yield to such an illusion ourselves, can thoroughly 
understand its power over others, and make full charitable 
allowance for what, in our own case, would be a reprehensible 
inconsistency. 

Adolphe Monod had long felt a leaning towards professorial 
work, and therefore, when he had the opportunity of becoming 
a professor at Montauban, we do not wonder—as such an office 
would not expose him to the troubles he had met with at Lyons, 
and he would be at full liberty to preach the gospel according to 
his own convictions—that he accepted the employment, and 
felt a satisfaction in coming again under the wing of the his- 
torical Church he so much admired and loved. The years he 
spent at Montauban—from 1836-1847—were years of peace, 
activity, usefulness, honour, and enjoyment. He was beloved 
by the students, he enjoyed the confidence of his brother 
professors, he preached with extraordinary power and accept- 
ance in the churches of the city, and other places in the south 
of France, and he was.a source of untold blessing to a large 
number of friends, and a multitude of people besides. 
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Amongst his friends was our beloved brother, Joshua Clark- 
son Harrison—whose praise, it has been often said, is in all 
our churches, and who has a large, deep place in the hearts 
of intimate friends far beyond the common wont of companion- 
ship in these days. Mr. Harrison was then residing at 
Montauban for his health, and it is not surprising he had 
a place in the heart of Adolphe Monod, and that the two 
sweetly communed together when walking by the way, as 
the Master ‘“‘ drew nigh and went with them.” It has been 
our privilege to hear from the survivor of the two many a 
pleasant anecdote of their intercourse, many an instructive 
resumé of their conversations; and, not very long after 
Adolphe Monod’s death, Mr. Harrison contributed to The 
Evangelical Magazine a series of ‘‘ Reminiscences ” respecting 
his friend which excited much interest at the time, and were 
transferred, in part at least, to the pages of Hvangelical 
Christendom for 1861. To these papers scant reference is 
made in the ‘‘Souvenirs,”’ though the former contain some ex- 
traordinarily graphic sketches of the great French orator ; and 
our hope is that our dear friend, by the help of the volume 
before us, may weave his own ‘reminiscences into a small 
book, which would be read, we are sure, with lively interest 
by the members of our Congregational Churches, and many 
outside of them. 

An amusing anecdote of Adolphe Monod’s popularity is re- 
lated in connection with his life, whilst professor at Montau- 
ban. He was making a tour amongst the Churches of 
L’Ariége and La Haute Garonne, when one night he reached 
the house of a pastor, who offered him hospitality. The 
pastor naturally wished for a sermon from his friend. ‘‘ At 
what hour,” he asked, ‘‘ will you preach to-morrow?” ‘“ It 
will not be possible for me to preach at all,’ rejoined his 
guest. ‘“‘I must leave very early to-morrow morning.” 
‘Very good,” added the importunate host; ‘“‘then you will 
hold a reunion to-night.” ‘‘ But how? Everybody is gone 
to bed by this time.” ‘‘ That does not matter,” said the 
irrepressible pastor ; ‘‘ we can ring the bell and wake them 
up.” M. Monod protested against such a proceeding. How- 
ever, the bell was rung, the church was filled, and good was 
done by the extemporized service. 
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It was whilst he held office at Montauban that he visited 
England to attend the Evangelical Alliance meeting of 1846. 
He did not quite approve of its fundamental articles, because 
he thought that they excluded some Christians who ought to 
have been embraced in the institute. He was for the culture 
of Christian union on a large scale, and he adopted a favourite 
maxim of Philip Henry: “ In these things, wherein all the 
people of God are agreed, I will spend my zeal ; and wherein 
they differ I will endeavour to walk according to the light that 
God has given me, and charitably believe the others to do so.” 
It may be added here that M. Monod was in one sense an 
Englishman; for Madame Monod was an English lady. 
He himself had been accustomed to speak English from his 
childhood, and we are informed by Mr. Harrison his accent 
was so correct that no one hearing him speak in our language 
would guess that he was a Frenchman. 

In 1847 M. Monod retired from his academic duties at 
Montauban, having accepted a call from the Established Con- 
sistory of Paris to become pastor of the Oratoire. He was now 
once more in full communion with the old historical Church 
of France, whose true character he imagined to be still Evan- 
gelical, because whatever practical defections might have 
taken place, its original standards, ever binding, were de- 
cidedly Evangelical and Calvinistic. His ministry at Paris was 
extremely popular, and so renowned was his genius and elo- 
quence that endeavours were made to induce him to become a 
member of the French Assembly, and to accept the responsi- 
bilities of political life. But to this he was utterly averse. 
Preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ to a world of sinners, 
with the hope of converting them to Him, and feeding the 
flock which He had redeemed with His own precious blood— 
these were pursuits to which he felt himself divinely called, 
and in which he took the deepest and purest delight. He 
was at home in the pulpit; he would not have been so in the 
tribune. 

His ministerial life in Paris extended from 1847 to 1855, 
and during that period he attracted crowded audiences, who 
listened with an intellectual, if not a spiritual, gratification 
to his preaching of the Cross. 

Of his ministry he gave an account to his friend M. de 
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Félice. His idea of the great themes on which he had to 
preach was threefold—Jesus Christ made known by the Holy 
Spirit and in the inner life; the Scriptures accepted as the 
testimony of God to the hearts of His people; and society, 
that is, ourselves, as existing in the present day. But he re- 
gretted his defects in communicating spiritual instruction out 
of the Holy Scriptures. He found something to say and to do ; 
but what exactly he had to say and to do he often did not 
discover. In many discourses he thought he promised to do 
more than he really accomplished. He received many visits 
from his people, and their spiritual conversations interested 
him. He visited Christian friends, and attended to social 
duties ; but he lamented to find, as he thought, the results 
amounted to but little. 

The following extract from a letter, dated 1848, to M. 
Babut, a friend in great affliction, is very strong : 

Oh! my dear friend, if the gospel be true—and we know that it is— 
submission is the only thing necessary for you, whatever may be your 
experience now, and whatever your experience may become. I am giving 
advice, which I scarcely take myself, who am bearing less patiently 
my weight of ten pounds than you are your weight of a hundred. 
Nevertheless it is true, for it is taught by the gospel. It cannot be im- 
possible for you to find peace--I speak of heartfelt peace—through 
accepting the will of God, and drinking the cup He has given. The cross 
of the Saviour explains all mysteries in this way—that there can be nothing 
more mysterious than itself. The image of the crucified Saviour we must 
keep constantly before our eyes. What a noble mission yours will be, 
my friend, when the Spirit has gained a victory over the flesh! What 
will my poor preaching be compared with that, if a member of Jesus 
Christ, smitten day and night as you are, should never cease to give Him 
glory! The more you suffer, the more useful you will be; and at last, 
when gathered to the bosom of God, what a joy it will be to recall these 
days of mourning, and to remember in His presence, whom you will see 


as He is, that you have waited neither to see in order to believe, nor to 
be delivered in order to render thanks. 


We have referred to his preaching the Cross of Christ. 
Nothing was more prominent in his public ministrations ; and 
in his last ‘‘ Adieux” this was a correlative theme on which 
he loved to dwell—a crucified life through faith in a crucified 
Saviour. How solemnly he insisted on the words, ‘‘ Who- 
soever doth not bear his cross, and come after Me, cannot be 
My disciple.” He said he had preached much on a crucified 
life; the necessity of entering upon it was indispensable. He 

VOL. XIV. 7 
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spoke of those who were Christians by profession, and who 
were irreproachable in their lives, but who knew nothing of ° 
a life of sacrifice and renunciation. 

**T conjure you,” he exclaimed, “‘ by the blood of Christ, to write 
these words upon your hearts : ‘ Whosoever he be of you who 
forsaketh not all which he hath, he cannot be My disciple.’ 
If I had lived a crucified life I should have been better able to 
bear my present sufferings.” 


The subject of acrucified life is one towhich sufficient attention isnot paid 
in these days. A truly crucified life does not consist in a crucifixion of the 
nature which God has given us; it is not of the same type as the un- 
natural excesses of the Middle Ages and of earlier times ; it is really the 
crucifixion of sin in ourselves, the mortification of sinful thoughts, sinful 
feelings, sinful tempers, and disposition, no less than of sinful acts ; it is 
the crucifixion of the world in reference to ourselves, its pride, ambition, 
avarice, and self-indulgence ; and the crucifixion of ourselves in reference 
to the world, such as Paul speaks of—a self-crucifixion which, if we 
preached it, would not make us seem to the world so congenial to its 
tastes as our worldly conformity makes many of us appear. 


We must confess that we have been much affected with the 
account given of this part of Adolphe Monod’s preaching, and 
it is our prayer that his words may, by the Spirit of God, be 
applied to many hearts. 

The account given of his “ Adieux” is touching above 
measure. The picture of him on a bed of extreme suffering, 
addressing a circle of sympathetic friends gathered round his 
feet; and then our reading one address of his after another, 
full to overflowing of love to Christ, and the hope of heaven— 
which lifted him above the pain and weakness of the hour— 
these make on our mind an impression as to the elevating 
effect of faith in the Saviour, such as no words can adequately 
set forth. 

His domestic affections were most ardent. How he loved 
his mother! His letters to her are brimful of exquisite senti- 
ments and charming exclamations. How tender was his attach- 
ment to his wife, and how he delighted in the company of 
his family! It was his idea to employ an hour in the middle 
of the day or in the evening of the Sabbath with his own 
children, and with others who might be brought to join them. 
He would ask of each an answer to some question proposed 
a week before. Thus he both interested and employed the 
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young in his flock, striving to imitate the Good Shepherd who 
gathers the lambs with His arm and carries them in His 
bosom. 

With M. Monod’s tenderness there was associated more 
than ordinary strength of character. He was in some respects 
self-diffident, exceedingly cautious, never precipitate, never in 
a hurry ; but he was firm as a rock when he had made up his 
mind. He naively remarks : 

I do not dare to say what Napoleon writes in his journal, “‘ My resolu- 
tions are bold, I never hesitate.” Such, according to his own account, 
was his power. No matter what I am, I prefer my weakness to his 
strength; I remind myself of one little word spoken by One mightier 
than I, who shattered Napoleon when his hour came, “ When I am weak, 
then am I strong.” 


He was bold in the reproval of what is wrong, and would 
not suffer sin in his brother. He was singularly faithful in 
spiritual reproofs, not only as a professor with his students,. 
but as father of a family, with all in his house—his boarders, 
children, and servants. 


His last illness, prolonged through weary months of intense 
suffering, was borne with surprising patience, manifesting how 
underneath and round about him were the everlasting arms. 
At length death came on the 6th of April, 1856. It was “not 
a defeat, but a deliverance.” It was a victory, according to 
the words of Scripture which he had chosen to be engraved 
upon his tomb, ‘‘ Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


JOHN STOUGHTON. 


CECIL HARVEY ; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 
CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Cecil Harvey left Marston, he was still undecided as to: 
the profession to which he should devote his energies. He 
was not, indeed, wholly dependent on his own exertions, for 
the recent death of his father’s brother, a well-to-do bachelor, 
had put him in possession of a moderate competency. It was 
literally moderate, however, and would not have been regarded 
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by Cecil as sufficient with the new prospect which was opening 
before him, even if his own spirit could have acquiesced in a 
life of luxurious ease. This, however, was impossible. He 
was too independent to entertain the idea of being indebted 
for a position in the world largely to his wife, and was 
honourably desirous of meeting her on terms of which he 
need not be ashamed. Constance would have laughed at his 
scruples, as large-hearted and noble women always do, and 
yet she was too intelligent and too high-minded herself not to 
applaud the spirit her lover displayed. Assuredly she could 
never have respected a man who was content to waste his 
days in luxurious ease, or to dream of noble deeds instead of 
setting to work to do them, and her love could never have 
been given to one who had not her respect. Cecil did not 
need the knowledge of this as an incentive to effort, for he 
was too active and eager to require any spur. With all his 
modesty he could not be unconscious of his own power. 
“Can a man,” we once heard an eloquent preacher ask, “‘ be 
six inches taller than his neighbours and not know it?” and 
we felt the truth of the appeal. An ostentatious show of 
one’s strength, or a vain conceit because of it, is offensive 
enough, but in the absence of anything of this kind, and 
indeed in association with a perfectly modest and retiring 
temper, there may be a quict sense of power. Cecil had this. 
Indeed it would have been strange if he had not, for his suc- 
cess first at the university and still more recently in the active 
work of the Marston election, had been a sufficient evidence 
of abilities of no mean order. His articles in The Marston 
Gazette had been so bright and sparkling, and withal so rich 
in sound thought and valuable information as to compel at- 
tention, while one or two speeches he had made at public 
meetings were acknowledged to have been among the most 
effective delivered during the contest. He was, in fact, 
clearly marked out both by his tastes and his abilities for 
public life. In all the questions of the day he was deeply 
interested, and his reading and culture fitted him to treat 
them with equal intelligence and independence. Mr. Hamp- 
.den, the new M.P. for the borough, to whose return he had so 
‘materially contributed, in speaking of him to a friend, described 
him as one who combined in a remarkable degree the qualities 
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of the speaker and the man of affairs, and who had therefore 
the promise of a distinguished career, and he did not fail to 
impress this upon his young friend. 

It would be untrue to say that Cecil himself was without 
ambition. It was held in check by other and better sentiments, 
but it was there. But it was not an ambition of a merely 
selfish and ignoble character, for though it aspired to distinc- 
tion, it was a distinction to be won by true and faithful service 
to the cause of God and man. A mere adventurer seeking to. 
float into eminence on the crest of some wave of popular ex- 
citement he had helped to create, or looking at everything he 
said or did with a regard solely or chiefly to his own reputa- 
tion, and in truth living for success and adapting all his action 
to secure it, he could never be. He had given himself to the 
service of great principles for which he was content to labour, 
and in whose cause he was prepared to brave difficulty and 
make sacrifice. His longing was to do substantial service to 
the cause of religion and freedom, and his anxiety was to see 
in what sphere this could be best rendered. Of course, in 
forming his judgment, he was compelled to have respect to 
his circumstances, for he could not afford to be absolutely in- 
different even to material success. That he would not sacrifice 
principle or his conscientious sense of duty in order to make 
gain or to secure social position, needs hardly to be said. 
But even within the limits thus imposed upon him, there was 
room for considerable latitude of choice. 

It was natural that he should find his way to London, and 
not less so that he should, at the outset of his new course, 
take counsel with one who had shown such appreciation of his 
talents, and who had shown himself so true and valued a friend 
as Hampden. London is the goal to which young aspirants 
invariably direct their steps, as though it were another El 
Dorado. Alas! only too often to find it nothing better than a 
mere Sahara, in whose desert wastes strength is exhausted, 
while hope deferred makes the heart sick even to despair. It 
is vain, however, to address warnings, based on only too large 
an induction of facts, to sanguine spirits buoyed up with a 
confidence in their own powers, and probably encouraged by 
the reports of the success of others whom they very naturally 
regard as inferior to themselves. From the young peasant, 
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who has got ideas superior to his station, who has learned 
profoundly to distrust the lesson of the Church Catechism so 
diligently inculeated in day and Sunday school, and is pos- 
sessed by the restlessness characteristic of the age, and which, 
however we may rail at it, has made the nineteenth century 
and the English people what they are, up to the ardent and 
enthusiastic young preacher who, albeit his success in gathering 
a congregation has not hitherto been very signal, believes that 
all he needs is a larger sphere for the development of gifts 
which a rustic or provincial audience is unable to appreciate, 
the one idea is to get to London. Every success is eagerly 
noted and greatly magnified, while the failures are con- 
veniently ignored or forgotten. There is not a profession or 
trade, or even employment, in the metropolis in which there 
is not more or less of a congestion due to this crowd of im- 
migrants, who came with the belief that once in London they 
would be sure of success. A more fallacious idea has seldom 
possessed human minds, and, unfortunately, it is one which is 
productive of untold misery to multitudes. 

Still it is not to be doubted that there are those for whom 
London furnishes the very field necessary for the proper 
exercise of their eminent talents, and Cecil was one of these. 
He had an undoubted capacity for influencing the public 
mind, and was qualified to be one of its teachers. He had a 
savoir-faire which would save him from those practical 
blunders by which not a few men of real genius blight their 
prospects and make a shipwreck of life. What was not the 
least important point in his favour, he had a friend able to 
give him sound counsel and even some efficient help in his 
first efforts. Hampden was not one of those men who are 
extremely bland and courteous as candidates, but who put on 
an extraordinary amount of stiffness and dignity as soon as 
they become members of Parliament. Thoroughly frank and 
hearty, he despised the vulgar arts by which too many poli- 
ticians curry favour. He was too manly and honest to act a 
part, to make a show of cordiality he did not feel, or give pro- 
mises that he was not prepared to redeem. He was so far, too, 
in sympathy with Cecil that he had entered Parliament, not 
in the hope of getting place and name, but that he might 
advance the principles he loved, and do yeoman’s service for 
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the leader whom he regarded as their most illustrious repre- 
sentative. He was a Liberal to the very core, and his desire to 
serve Cecil was strengthened by his belief that in him Liberal 
principles would find a singularly able exponent and the party 
a loyal and devoted ally. Hence when our hero accepted the 
hearty invitation which Hampden had given him to spend a 
short time at his chambers, with a view to careful consultation 
on plans for his future, he received the welcome of a sincere 
and even demonstrative friendship. 

“Why not,” he said to Cecil as they were quietly chat- 
ting together on the night of the arrival of the latter ; 
“ follow my example and enter Parliament? Iam sure you 
would have little if any difficulty in finding a seat, for with 
our new democracy brains count for more than they have 
done in past times, and of brains, and brains of the very 
kind most necessary, you gave abundant proof at Marston. 
Honestly, I believe the people would have elected you quite as 
readily as me, if indeed they had not carried you by a still 
larger majority, and with even more enthusiasm.” 

‘* Nonsense,”’ cried Cecil, bursting into a loud laugh. ‘‘ The 
idea of my going into Parliament is a trifle too absurd. I do 
not deny that the position and the work would be attractive 
to me, but I have not yet won my spurs as a politician, and 
it would be childish for me to aspire to what ought to be 
regarded as a distinction due to real service.” 

“T am not so clear on that point. It will certainly be a 
misfortune to our party if we are never to have our parlia- 
mentary ranks recruited by young men who may qualify them- 
selves for office by early experience of political life. Our whip, 
Sir Bernard Crichton, was talking to me only the other day 
on this very point, congratulating me on securing a seat while 
still young, and expressing an earnest desire that we had 
more of the freshness and spirit of youth on our side. He 
did not think there would be difficulty in securing the election 
of promising young candidates, especially under the changed 
conditions which are before us in the future, if only we had 
the men.” 

“At all events,” replied Cecil, ‘‘ I cannot be one of them. 
A much humbler kind of service must content me for the pre- 
sent. I am not sure, indeed, that the House of Commons is 
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the best training-ground for public service. I speak, of course, 
as an outsider, but the rumours which reach us through 
newspaper correspondents and others of the intrigues which 
go on in lobbies, lead me to think that a long course in Par- 
liament may not always have the happiest influence on 
character or on political principle. Disraeli was always held 
up as a master of parliamentary tactics, and a man whom I 
would less care to imitate I do not know.” 

‘** There is truth in that, and yet I must say in justice that 
some of the least loyal men and most noisy grumblers I 
have yet found on our side are some who have entered the 
House at a comparatively late period in life. There is Simp- 
son, the member for Rambleton, who passes with his con- 
stituents as the Simon Pure of Radicalism, but who is 
known as one of the loudest talkers against his own chief 
in the lobby and the tea-room. He professes to be bit- 
terly disappointed at the failure of the Ministry to carry 
out Liberal principles, but there is a shrewd suspicion that 
the disappointment is of a more personal kind. He is far 
from being alone, and the reason of the discontent thus 
expressed by a few strong Liberals ambitious of office is not 
difficult to discover. They are not young enough to wait, and 
so become impatient and irritated when they are passed over. 
Now if you were to enter Parliament at present, you could 
quietly bide your time, which I am satisfied would certainly 
come.” 

“It is useless discussing it,” said Cecil, ‘‘ for my mind is 
so far made up that I could never entertain the idea. In 
truth my ambition does not lie in that direction. I suppose 
that there are few Englishmen who are not proud of Parlia- 
ment, even humiliated as it has been by such exhibitions as 
those to which Irish Nationalists have accustomed us, and 
who have not a passing fancy that they would like to be 
members of its select company. I will not say I have never 
had such a thought, but it has never been more than a fleet- 
ing idea. To speak out, I think I could employ time and 
energy better than in Parliament.” 

** Would journalism be more to your taste? You had some 
experience of it, though of course on a limited scale, at 
Marston, and you certainly showed there that you had high 
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qualifications for it. There is no reason why you should not 
succeed, and if you desire to make a trial I am sure my friend 
Mr. Brightman, the editor of The Rocket would, if possible, 
make an opening for you.” 

Cecil caught at the suggestion, and the result was that in a 
short time he found himself a frequent contributor to The 
Rocket, where his papers at once attracted considerable atten- 
tion. They were political, and yet they were outside the 
narrow lines of party discussion, and dealt more with those 
questions of principle which are rapidly pressing on for settle- 
ment. Cecil had very clear ideas as to the real significance 
and drift of the democratic revolution which has been silently 
progressing in this country, and was deeply impressed with 
the necessity of instructing “‘ our masters.” He wrote, there- 
fore, specially for the more intelligent class of artizans, who, 
in truth, are among the most clear-headed political thinkers 
in the community. If the nation is threatened with perils, it 
is not from democrats of their type, but from the feather- 
headed young men who fancy that they assert their social 
superiority by aping the manners of the clubs and talking 
loudly, especially on questions of foreign policy, on which 
they have not the most elementary knowledge. The counter- 
poise to the rashness of these “‘ Jingoes”’ is to be found in the 
thoughtful working-man, who has too much common-sense to 
suppose that the dignity of his nation is to be maintained by 
a policy of bluster, and attaches too high a value to the stake 
he himself has in the country to lend himself to wild schemes 
of annexation and aggrandisement. Cecil’s articles were 
intended for the political education of men of this order—true 
patriots and careful thinkers, to whatever class they belonged. 
He had a full belief that we are on the eve of an entire recon- 
struction of parties, and that the future of England depends 
largely upon the intelligence with which the problems, by 
which the constituencies of the future will be confronted, shall 
be met. In his inner mind he often smiled at the quiet self- 
complacency with which well-to-do politicians of the middle 
class assume that to-morrow will be as this day, or even yet 
more abundant, and, convinced of the folly of their short- 
sighted optimism, did his best to avert the dangers which it 
involved. 
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His work was an unquestionable, in some respects a brilliant 
success. He wrote on social, on ecclesiastical, on international 
questions, seeking to look at them all in new aspects, and to 
disengage them from the traditionalideasof old party strife; and 
what he wrote compelled attention alike by the independence 
of his thought and the sparkle of his style. His articles were 
widely quoted and largely discussed, and it was generally felt 
that The Rocket had made a new catch, and that London 
journalism had gained a valuable addition to its staff. Cecil 
himself alone was dissatisfied, and dissatisfied on grounds 
which his fellow-workers were hardly able to appreciate. He 
coveted something more than literary distinction or material 
success. His ideal of journalism was high, perhaps Utopian, 
and he found himself unabie to realize it. He was but a 
member of the staff, and though his ability speedily raised 
him to a high position on it, and secured considerable influ- 
ence for his opinions, still it was not for him to shape the 
policy of the paper, and that was often in some respects 
opposed both to his opinions and his feelings. 

Mr. Brightman, indeed, was an editor who, wisely enough, 
was determined to edit. He had ideas of his own which he 
was determined to carry out at any cost. With a lofty con- 
tempt of what he regarded as the old-fogeyism of established 
journals, he was determined on striking out a new and 
original course; and in doing this he gave unquestionable 
evidence of editorial genius. He was sometimes reckless in 
his daring, and arrogant in his self-assertion ; but the courage 
and the self-reliance of which these faults are the extreme 
developments are the qualities essential to editorial success. 
Mr. Brightman, despite a trust in his own judgment which 
was almost sublime in its confidence and audacity, could not 
hide from himself the fact that he sometimes made mistakes ; 
but he had a fixed conviction that the people to whom he 
appealed would more easily forgive occasional blunders than 
uniform dulness and stolidity, or solidity—it matters not 
which, and in truth it is not always easy to discriminate 
between them. He catered for success, and yet not in an 
evil sense. He would not have sacrificed a conviction in 
order to increase the popularity of his journal. What he 
desired was to have a paper which, by its independence and 
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freedom, its thorough honesty, its vigorous and trenchant 
style, and its adaptation to the circumstances of the day, 
should compel men to read it. And in this he succeeded. 
The Rocket soon came to be one of those papers with which 
but few agree, but which everybody wants to see. It startled 
some people, and it irritated others; but all this did not 
trouble the editor so long as it was read. 

It was hardly to be expected that Brightman and our hero 
would have much sympathy. Cecil’s was a much finer and 
more elevated nature, and there were points in the spirit and 
conduct of his chief which annoyed him. The editor was a 
man of strong impulses, on which he was too prone to act 
without mature thought, and Cecil was often vexed by out- 
bursts of eccentricity. Still he admired his ability and his 
pluck, even when he differed from his views as a politician 
or his tactics as a journalist. He felt, whatever might be his 
faults, Brightman was a man of high character and aims, and 
he respected him accordingly. He was amused by the 
‘bounce ”’ in which his chief indulged in some of his articles, 
when he wrote as though he had a share in the counsels of 
the Ministry, and that his vocation was to dictate their proper 
course of action, and he regretted the occasional violations of 
good taste and what looked very much like a personal animus 
against certain leading politicians. But all this could not 
prevent him from admiring the enterprise and dash of the 
man. Brightman believed in himself, and even his strangest 
escapades were sustained by a conviction that he was right, 
which had a great charm for Cecil. Hence there were no 
avowed differences between them, and yet there was no true 
co-operation; while at the same time Cecil could not help 
feeling more and more that his heart was not in his work, 
and that journalism was not meant to be the vocation of his 
life. 

His heart, indeed, had been gradually growing more into 
sympathy with distinct religious service. His views of Chris- 
tian life were, indeed, too broad to allow of his supposing that 
the only Christian ministry was that of the pulpit, and the 
only religious work that of the preacher and the pastor. His 
hope had been to do a work not less Christian as a journalist, 
and he believed that in some respects that might be a more 
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necessary form of service. But he soon found that in order 
to the realization of his ideal on this point, it was essential 
that he should have the absolute control of the paper. His 
belief was that a daily journal, which did not belong to what 
is known as the “religious press,” but which was distinctly 
religious in tone and spirit, which looked at every question 
from the Christian standpoint, applying the law of the 
** Sermon on the Mount” to public as well as private life, 
and which did this without laying itself open to any charge of 
cant, would be a mighty power for good. But as a member of 
the staff he could not conform a journal to his own wishes, 
and he had begun to doubt whether it would not be necessary 
for any one who made the attempt to be prepared for heavy 
pecuniary loss. The Rocket was in many points decidedly 
in advance of its daily rivals, but it did not so far satisfy him 
as to make him feel that he could not serve God better than 
by spending his life as one of its writers. The idea of becom- 
ing a minister of the gospel had, in truth, for some time been 
slowly maturing in his mind, and had been fostered and 
strengthened by the pleasure he had experienced in some 
Christian work to which he had devoted himself. He might 
have hesitated longer, however, before severing his connection 
with The Rocket but for a serious difference of opinion from the 
editor on a question which he regarded as of highest moment. 
There were few tendencies which he dreaded so much as 
Chauvinism of every shade. National bluster he regarded as 
weakness; but if war was to be the result he esteemed it a 
crime. It was on this point that he and his chief came to an 
irreconcilable disagreement. They did not quarrel, and even 
though he ceased to belong to the staff, Cecil contributed to 
occasional articles. But the difference was so serious as to 
render the continuance of the old relations impossible. 

Soon after his settlement in London he had become a 
member of the church of Dr Leighton, a man of unquestioned 
power, of long experience, of generous sympathies, and of 
sound, practical judgment. Cecil had been touched, indeed 
fascinated, by the frank and manly spirit in which he had been 
received by the eminent Congregational minister, who had 
none of the airs either of the priest or the self-conscious 
popular preacher. There was not a touch of condescension 
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or patronage in his style, but instead there was an expression 
of friendly interest, an open interchange of thought, a plea- 
sant sympathetic utterance which greatly charmed the young 
man. The letter of the Marston pastor had disposed the 
Doctor to a favourable opinion of Cecil, and any such ten- 
dency was so abundantly confirmed by what he saw of the 
young man himself that he was easily introduced to the 
work as well as the fellowship of the Church, and he became 
known as a zealous and effective lay-preacher. It is supposed 
by some that Congregational pastors look askance upon 
non-professional teachers, and are disposed to keep the 
doors of their pulpits closely barred against them. It is a 
great mistake. As a matter of fact, lay-preachers (as 
they are somewhat invidiously called) are not often heard 
in the pulpits of large and influential congregations, but 
the reason is that laymen whom the congregation would 
gladly hear will not preach, and those who are eager to 
preach do not find the congregation so anxious to listen. 
Dr. Leighton, however, did with some difficulty persuade the 
young journalist, of whose preaching at one of the mission 
stations of the Church he had heard very glowing accounts, 
to occupy his own pulpit. It was with fear and trembling, 
induced more by a sense of the solemn responsibility of the 
service than by too anxious a care as to his own acceptance, 
that Cecil undertook the service; but that very timidity con- 
tributed to his success. The nervous excitement of his 
delivery itself added power to the simple but stirring words 
he addressed to the people. 

Dr. Leighton was in the audience, though Cecil was not 
aware of the fact. As a wise man, he was on the outlook for 
young men who gave promise of becoming able ministers of 
the New Testament. Here, certainly, was one. The pastor 
had already seen enough of the young man to be assured that 
he was full of that simple faith and earnest zeal which are the 
first conditions of pastoral success, and now he had ascer- 
tained that he had in him the qualifications of the preacher. 
The sermon was Evangelical in the best sense. There was no 
parade of orthodoxy, but, on the contrary, the speaker seemed 
so possessed with his message that he did not give a thought 
as to its accord with accepted creeds, but was anxious only to 
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give a clear, intelligent, and impressive proclamation of the 
gospel. He was fervid without being vehement, and tender 
without being sentimental. Even in his voice there was a 
singular magnetism, which was felt by men differing widely 
in temperament and character. Altogether he moved the 
congregation deeply, and this was sufficient to move the 
pastor. 

Dr. Leighton took an early opportunity of having an interview 
with Cecil, whom he found to some extent prepared to enter 
into his views, but at the same time deterred by a genuine 
but overwhelming sense of his own unfitness. Few men have 
more sincerely or more persistently pressed the idea of their 
own insufficiency, but ultimately he yielded to the wise 
reasonings and gentle persuasions of the pastor. A practical 
difficulty presented itself in Cecil’s lack of theological training, 
but happily there is no denominational law among Congrega- 
tionalists that makes such training indispensable, and Dr. 
Leighton was just one of those men who are sagacious enough 
to see when the requirements of custom and precedent may be 
set aside. In hisview it was undesirable that Cecil should go toa 
Dissenting college, for, though still a young man, he had had too 
much experience and been too long accustomed to independent 
action to make it wise for him to return to the ranks of the 
alumni. So Dr. Leighton resolved to trust to his general 
culture, and after a few months, in which Cecil gave himself 
as closely as his other engagements would permit to theo- 
logical reading under the pastor’s own direction, he recom- 
mended him to the pastorate of the church at Southwood, in 
which we now find him. 


THE PREACHABLENESS OF THE GOSPEL.,* 
PART II. 
Wuat now is so preachable as the gospel of Christ? Of 
what else could it be said, ‘‘Go and preach it to all nations, 
and to every creature ’’ ? 


* An Address to the Congregational Board, by the Rey. George Rogers. 
Nov. 11, 1884. 
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As the gospel is adapted to preaching, so preaching is 
adapted to the gospel. This is evident from the fact that 
there are many who can preach the gospel and could preach 
nothing else. It -was so with all the apostles except Paul. 
They could not have preached any other gospel if they would, 
nor have preached more intellectually and learnedly than 
they did. No thanks to them, therefore, for the orthodoxy 
and simplicity of their teaching. Though Paul could have 
preached more scholastically, he tells us he would not if he 
could: ‘‘ I, brethren,” he says to the Corinthians, ‘ when | 
came to you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God.’ Many others 
could have said this, but for a very different reason. Many 
there are in our day who can preach the gospel, and could 
preach nothing else. Set them up upon a platform to speak 
to a public assembly upon any other subject, and they have 
neither words nor ideas. Put them in a pulpit before men 
who are ready to hear words whereby they may be saved, and 
their tongue is as the pen of a ready writer. The gospel 
itself makes preachers when nothing else will. Witness 
George Whitfield, John Wesley, John Bunyan, John Newton, 
Rowland Hill, William Jay. What would they have been 
without the gospel? Not preachers certainly. It was the 
gospel that made them such when nothing elsé would. It is 
the gospel’s own preachableness that made them what they 
were. Hence the best gospel and the best preaching usually 
go together. I appeal to you, brethren, whether you are not 
more in a preaching humour when the most important and 
distinguishing peculiarities of the gospel are your theme ; and 
whether, when after speaking of the things that accompan) 
salvation you come to the salvation itself, your thoughts ar 
not more active, your hearts more enlarged, your tongue mor 
at liberty, and the attention of your hearers revived? This 
is the gospel’s own preachableness. The sheep hear tl 
shepherd’s voice, and they know his voice and follow him : 
and a stranger they will not follow, for they know not the 
voice of strangers. 

From considering what is preaching, we are led to consider 
what it is not. 

Is reading preaching ? It is now generally regarded as such, 
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but in the beginning it was not so. It would not become me 
upon this occasion to pronounce upon the respective merits of 
sermons read and extemporaneously delivered. All that my 
subject requires me to affirm is that they are not the same 
thing, and are not so regarded, either by declaration or ex- 
ample, in the New Testament. They may agree in their sub- 
jects and occasions of delivery, but in method they differ ; 
and it is to method of delivery that preaching in the language 
of inspiration refers. ‘They are not the same thing, or they 
could be equally adopted by all. Neither are they different 
methods of doing the same thing and producing the same 
results. Not the speaker and hearers merely, but sermons 
themselves are influenced by it. Discourses that read well 
do not as a rule hear well, and those that hear well do not 
read well. A reading style is one thing, a preaching style is 
another. Bishop Ryle says, ‘‘It is a fact that English for 
hearing and English for reading are almost different lan- 
guages; and those speeches and sermons that seem admirable 
when you listen to them seem flat and lifeless when you read 
them.” He also says, ‘‘ The sermons of a man who looked 
as if he could jump out of the pulpit may contain nothing that 
is original or remarkable, but they are just the sermons that 
turn the world upside down.” Certainly the man who has 
his sermon before him is not so likely to jump out of the 
pulpit as the man who has the sermon within him. In the 
one case he takes the sermon with him, in the other he 
leaves it behind him. The best speakers are not always the 
best writers, nor the best writers the best speakers. Were we 
to speak as we write, we should be stiff, formal, unnatural ; 
were we to write as we speak, we should be deemed careless, 
inelegant, and at times ungrammatical. The habit of thinking 
for speaking is one thing, and the habit of thinking for writing 
is another. These imperceptibly result in a fixed state of 
thought and feeling that permanently influences a whole 
mental and ministerial career. Whether one method may 
not be more suitable for one minister or one people than 
another, must be left to each one to decide. My object is 
simply to show that they are not the same thing, not subjects 
necessarily of the same predicates, and are not therefore 
properly included in the same term. The gospel is more 
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preachable than it is either readable or writable. The appli- 
cation of preaching to reading is, I am aware, in perfect 
accordance with the expansibility of all theological terms in 
modern times. In my youthful days all Congregational or 
Independent Churches and all Baptist Churches were composed 
of living stones only. I can fancy how the ministers whose 
portraits were at that time in The Evangelical Magazine, and 
upon which I was taught in my childhood to look with pro- 
found veneration, would have shuddered to hear the word 
church extended from the inside to the outside of their build- 
ings ; andI question much, if they were even now living, they 
would have been satisfied with the reasons that are given for 
the change. To belong toa Dissenting Church was a more 
select privilege then than it is now. I speak not, however, of 
the meaning of Scripture terms at the close of the last century 
only, but at the close of Revelation itself, when they were first 
recorded, and before the conflict of ages and nations respecting 
them had begun. 

Writing is not preaching. The world is more indebted to 
the apostles for their writings than for their preaching. In 
their writings we have the substance of their preaching trans- 
mitted to all ages, and to those who may be able to teach 
others also. Yet their writings are never styled preaching. 
Much has since been done, and is still being done, to make the 
gospel known by writing. The press is a mighty instrument 
both for good and for evil, but will never supersede the pulpit, 
which is essentially needful to help the good and to resist the 
evil. In their writings men being dead yet speak. A book is 
a wonderful thing. Mechanically speaking, it consists of 
nothing more than lampblack and old rags; but, philosophically 
speaking, it is a valley of the dry bones of other men’s ideas, 
and no sooner is a living eye, in any age, however distant, 
fixed upon them, than the bones come together, bone to his 
bone, and the flesh comes upon them, and the skin covers them, 
and life enters into them, and they stand up an exceeding 
great army. ‘Truly a book is a wonderful thing! 

Lecturing is not preaching. The subjects, the time, the 
place, the occasion, may be different. The direct object of 
preaching is, or ought to be, the conversion of sinners and the 
consolation of saints ; but the design of lectures is more in- 
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definable and remote. Lecturing allows more literary and 
oratorical display than preaching. There reading is in its 
right place, as the word lecture was adopted from the Latin 
word lego, to read, to distinguish it from what was not read 
but extemporaneously delivered. 

Teaching is not preaching. Preaching is teaching, but 
teaching is not preaching. They are carefully distinguished 
in the New Testament, often found together, never confounded 
with each other. Inthe ninth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel it 
is said, ‘‘ Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom.” 
In the Acts we read, “ Paul and Barnabas continued in 
Antioch teaching and preaching the word of the Lord.” At 
‘the close of the Acts of the Apostles we read, ‘‘ Paul dwelt two 
‘whole years in his own hired house, and received all that 
‘came in unto him; preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him.” Teaching is 
by conversation and educational appliances of every kind. 
Much of the instruction given by Christ, both to friends and 
enemies, was by conversation, which, as we have seen, is 
never styled preaching. ‘Jesus,’ it is said, ‘‘ walked in 
Solomon’s porch, then came the Jews round about Him.” 
This was the Socratic method of teaching which was called 
from that circumstance the Peripatetic philosophy, the very 
word here used for Jesus walking. Some ministers do more 
good by conversation than by preaching. It is a means of 
usefulness within the reach of all. 

Platform speaking is not preaching. I mean the platform 
in distinction from the pulpit, not asa substitute for it. A 
good platform speaker is not always a good preacher, nor a 
good preacher a good platform speaker. The late Mr. Burnet, 
of Camberwell, well known to some of us, was one thing on a 
platform, and another in the pulpit. Mr. Roby, of Manchester, 
a successful preacher for half a century, once attempted to 
speak upon a platform, and failed. Mr. Jay was wise enough 
not even to try. 

Praying is not preaching. The prayers of some are too 
much like preaching. Preaching is of the mind, prayer is of 
the heart. Preaching is to men, prayer is to God. 





THE PREACHABLENESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Singing is not preaching. The preaching of some is too 
much like singing, but they are different functions of the 
voice. The gospel may be sung as wellas preached. Singing 
is better adapted to saints than to sinners. The gospel 
should be known and felt before it is sung. Singing the 
gospel to sinners is a modern invention. We do not condemn 
it. It may come within the rule of becoming all things to all 
men, that we might by all means save some. Still it is not 
said, Go ye into all the world and sing the gospel, but go and 
preach the gospel, to every creature. It is not well with any 
people when the singing in the orchestra is more attractive 
than the preaching in the pulpit. 

Living the gospel is not preaching. It is more necessary to 
live the gospel than to preach it. It is in vain for the most 
eloquent and seraphic to preach the gospel if they do not live 
the gospel. You must follow the light, it has been said, and 
not the lantern ; but if the lantern be dim and not transparent, 
the light will be of little avail. Some ministers do more good 
by their living than by their preaching. Their sermons are 


dry and dull, and consequently there are few to hear them; 
but they themselves are living epistles read and known of all 
men. 


Let me close by falling back upon the original commission, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” ‘‘Go!” do not wait for men to come to you, but 
go to them. ‘‘Go ye:”’ ye who have been called and qualified 
for the office. ‘‘Go ye into all the world:” to Gentiles as 
well as Jews, to heathen as well as civilized nations. ‘‘ Go 
ye into all the world and preach,” not read merely, or write, 
or teach, but preach. ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel,” that which was then gospel, and is now, and 
will be for ever. ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” So preach it to all that each one 
may feel that it is specially addressed to him. Then follows 
the promise; and in proportion to the fulfilment of the com- 
mand will be the fulfilment of the promise: “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

GEORGE ROGERS. 
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“Wir clouds” (says Elihu, in that cogent argument on God’s 
behalf, and that sublime appeal to Job which precedes and 
prepares for the manifestation of God Himself) ‘‘ He covereth 
the light, and commandeth it not to shine by the cloud that 
cometh betwixt;’ and still further on, ‘‘ Men see not the 
bright light which is in the clouds.” 

These expressive phrases are a true description of wide 
tracts of human experience. Periods of uninterrupted sun- 
shine, when not a fleck is seen on the horizon, and not a cloud 
dims the brightness of the sun, or a shadow the perfect blue 
of the heavens, are very rare. For the most part we have 
clouds. They may be harbingers of the storm which is 
coming, though as yet comparatively distant. As yet they 
are no more than the size of a man’s hand upon the distant 
horizon, yet with a certain presage of the tempest that will 
surely come. Or they may be the storm-clouds themselves, 
dark, lowering, and terrible, from which flashes forth ever 
and anon the fierce and fitful gleam of the lightning, fol- 
lowed by the thunder’s solemn roar, or the rush of the de- 
scending rain. Or they are the clouds which return after 
the rain, to tell us that the storm is not yet past, or that 
another is advancing, perhaps from some other quarter. 
Were the records of spiritual as carefully kept and as minutely 
recorded as those of physical meteorology, we should find 
abundant entries of a similar kind to those which tell us 
that the depression which is passing away is being followed 
by a disturbance advancing with more or less rapidity. In 
truth, life is seldom long without its clouds, its anxious fore- 
bodings, its harassing cares, its sorrows actually experienced, 
or else looming in the future, its causes of inward disquietude 
or distress, its real griefs, and what are perhaps even harder 
to bear, its fear of those which may come. All these cast 
their shadows over hours which else might be happy. 

But if men could see it, or would allow themselves to see it, 
there is ever a bright light behind these clouds. Their density 
may so obscure it that even its glimmerings may not be 
easily discerned, just as there are days of fog or tempest 
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in which it might seem as though the sun had altogether 
withdrawn itself. But even as in the days of darkness we 
never lose the assurance that the sun, though unseen, is still 
really in the heaven, so it is in the sphere of our spiritual 
experience. The proverb tells us that every cloud has its 
silver lining. In language which goes more to the root of 
the truth, and shows us where the real strength and conso- 
lation of the soul may be found, we are taught in the old 
book that God ‘holdeth back the face of His throne and 
spreadeth His cloud upon it.” The authority of the Divine 
rule is not disturbed nor its loving purpose weakened, but its 
working is hidden. It is equally true in relation to the 
individual soul, or the kingdom of Christ in the world, that 
though the Lord ever reigneth, and righteousness is ever the 
habitation of His throne, “clouds and darkness are round 
about Him.”’ Yet even these clouds themselves serve the pur- 
pose of Divine Love. They are not messengers of wrath, and 
even the storms which they herald are themselves but parts 
of that great economy of which mercy is the inspiration and 
by which the well-being of the individual soul and the world 
is to be secured. This was the thought which Elihu sought 
to put into the voice of the storm that was raging round him 
as he spoke. God was great and man knew Him not, but He 
was also gracious and good. Thus much even the saints of 
the Old Testament understood though they had not seen 
Christ. We who have learned from Him who, as the only 
begotten, has revealed the Father to us, can go far beyond 
that. Over and around us may be the dark clouds, but on 
them all is written in characters of light, ‘‘God is love.” 

It must be helpful as well as instructive to try and realize 
the full consolation suggested by such a thought as this. 
There is no lack of well-worn platitudes intended for conso- 
lation, but whose one fault is that they do not console. 
There is little comfort, for example, in the suggestion that 
the clouds, dark, lowering, and portentous as they appear 
at present, may at some other time have been even denser 
in their gloom and more menacing in their aspect. There 
is, doubtless, encouragement in such a remembrance, if 
only to remind us that what God has done He can do again, 
and to encourage us to wait in believing expectancy for a 
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deliverance which would only be on the line of His former 
work of mercy, and even less marvellous than some of them. 
If the wind passed over and scattered darker clouds which 
once hung over us as harbingers of calamity, then, though the 
heart may be ready to sink now as the eye sweeps across the 
face of the heavens and finds in it not a solitary rift of blue, 
yet faith, its vision quickened and guided by the mercies of 
the past, may even now see some faint glimmerings of the 
light which is seeking to pierce the dark shadows by which it 
is hidden, and wait for fuller revelations. The memory of the 
Lord’s past goodness may thus be a help in our darkest 
seasons. Still there is even more than a suggestion that 
there have been darker seasons in the past. There is the 
clear recognition that even now, in the very midst of the 
darkness, the light is shining if men could only see its glory. 

Still lessis there comfort in the idea that there are other and 
neighbouring regions in which there is no darkness, but only 
the brilliant splendours of an unclouded sun. It is not easy 
to see where the consolation lies in such a thought. Suppose 
that we are enveloped in one of those thick fogs which from 
time to time gather round our great cities, and which are 
among the most trying experiences of our climate. What 
comfort is it to us, oppressed by the gloom of a fog, which 
hides from us both earth and sky, to hear that somewhere, 
amid the beauties of the country or by the shores of the 
sea, there is the brightness of a heaven bathed in all the 
splendour of the sunshine, and giving us, even in these 
northern regions, some idea of the perfect blue of Italian 
skies ? So to men, borne down under the weight of their 
own infirmities and troubles, there can surely be but little 
help or solace in the remembrance that there are others 
whose case is even worse than theirs. In what way can our 
own sufferings be alleviated by the fact that in the world are 
many whose pains are keener, and who have even less relief ? 
If, indeed, there be a tendency to a selfish exaggeration of 
our own burdens and cares, if we fancy that we are crushed 
under a weight such as no one else ever had to sustain, or if 
we are tempted to murmur at the dispensations of Providence, 
or think it has dealt unfairly with us, then there may be 
need for a suggestion which recalls us to a juster measure 
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of our real position. It may at least help to preserve us 
from the hard, unsympathetic temper induced by the thought 
that we are specially marked out by God Himself as victims 
of affliction. Still, when all palliatives of this kind have been 
employed, the pressure is there, and we feel it. Every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and it is not assuaged by the 
certainty that there are other hearts whose experience is more 
bitter still. 

In truth, when all the thoughts of this character have been 
put before a soul really fretted with care, or racked with 
doubt, or crushed by sorrow, it remains as unsolaced as was 
Job until he heard the voice of God, and rejoiced in the reve- 
lation of His mercy. There are times indeed when the remem- 
brance of the brighter days in our own past, or in the present 
experience of others, only makes the anguish the more poignant. 
So David felt when he*had to bear the reproaches of those 
who taunted him with the cry, ‘‘ Where is now thy God?” 
He thought of the happier seasons when with the voice of joy 
and song he had gone to the house of God in company with the 
multitude that kept holyday, and the contrast only depressed 
him more. In short, consolations of reason, of philosophy, of 
experience, may be very sound and true, but they are of little 
use for practical service. Mere platitudes! says the afflicted 
soul in its trouble. Miserable comforters are they all. And 
it is right. Faith, not reason, gathers and applies the balm 
of Gilead which alone can heal the wounded soul. 

Faith teaches that there is light behind the cloud, though 
for the time men may not see it. Faith in the “ Living Will, 
that must endure when all things else shall suffer shock,” is 
the solace on which alone the troubled heart can be comforted. 
‘* All things else ’’—the wisdom of the most prudent, judging 
all events and circumstances with the coolest sagacity; the 
strength of the stoutest and bravest heart which battles man- 
fully against all that saddens and depresses ; the sternness of 
the most resolute purpose, and the chivalry of the noblest 
courage—may suffer shock, but the “Living Will” of the 
almighty and ever-living God must endure; and he who 
trusts humbly in that has a power which can resist the 
adverse influences against which at one time or other we have 
all to contend. Change is written broad and deep on us and all 
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our surrouadings—on our friendships, on our ambitions, on our 
hopes, on our experiences. Our opinions are subject to constant 
modification, our feelings vary with a thousand different cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control, our daily lives are 
clothed in varied hues of light and shade continually alterna- 
ting. ‘‘ Man continueth not in one stay,” and this perpetual 
change itself becomes to us a source of depression; if we are 
to have peace at all, we must find a stay that is unchanging 
and eternal. Where can we find it but in the “ Living Will” 
of Him, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ? 

Here, then, is the confidence in which the Christian soul 
has strength. The cloud may be over the throne, for ‘‘ He 
holdeth back the face of His throne, and spreadeth His cloud 
upon it,” but the Lord still reigneth, and His will must be 
done. We are not the victims of caprice or circumstance, 
and neither our life nor that of the world can be the sport of 
chance or the subject of malign influence. God never has 
forgotten, never can forget the world or the humblest of His 
creatures in it. His will is steadfast and supreme, never 
mistaken in its aims or baffled in its grand and gracious 
designs. Slowly it may be, but surely, it advances to its one 
end, working by instruments which often appear to us least 
adequate or suitable, but making them mighty, often pro- 
gressing under conditions which to us seem contrary, but still 
working and accomplishing designs unknown to us, by pro- 
cesses which to our imperfect vision are simply unintelligible. 
Here is the mystery of Providence. The spirit by which it is 
guided, the thought by which it is inspired, the goal to which 
it is tending, are revealed. It is the method which is hidden. 
Men see not the bright light that is in the cloud. 

But there is yet another thought wanting to complete the 
view of the Divine government, and to elicit the consolation 
and strength which Elihu means it to impart. This Will, 
supreme and irresistible, might be stern and vindictive. No 
gentle thoughts of pity might ever soften, no consideration 
for the weakness and ignorance of its subjects ever qualify 
its decrees or restrain its action. Its pleasure might be 
to flash forth its vengeance in its lightnings or to crush 
rebels by its thunderbolts. In all this there would be no 
help or succour for a man conscious of his unworthiness— 
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nothing, indeed, but a shuddering at the thought of his sin. 
The light is the light of Love. It is the knowledge that God 
is love which makes the thought of the supremacy of His 
will a tower of strength and a fountain of consolation. It is 
easy to debase and pervert this conception of the Divine ruler 
by representing Him simply as the centre of a benevolence too 
undiscriminating to have in it any attribute of living sympathy 
—a benevolence, in truth, which has in it no stern antagonism 
to evil, and which is too languid or too selfish to assert the 
majesty of right. No thought could be more unlike God. 
The Lord hates evil, and there is as much to be honoured and 
imitated in that hatred of the sin as in the love of the sinner. 
which is just as certain and as infinite. The love which 
guides and shapes the everlasting will is the expression of 
both these sentiments ; and the object of its dispensations, 
hidden as they often are from us by clouds, is the union of 
both. How it will be effected, either in our personal experi- 
ence or in that of the world, is what we cannot see now, but 
shall see hereafter. This only do we know, that the bright 
light is in the clouds, and sooner or later the wind will sweep 
across the firmament and scatter them, and then the full 
glory of the Divine love will be manifest. 

How is it that men do not see the “‘ bright light’’ which is 
in every cloud? The testimony of Scripture, echoed in the 
experience of multitudes of human spirits, tells them that 
there never has been a sky so dark that when the wind has 
passed over and cleared away all mists and vapour, it has not 
been found that the sun had been there shining brightly, 
though for the time obscured. What is more, the story of 
their own lives has supplied them with many illustrations of 
the same truth. Again and again have they seen clouds, 
which they fancied to be charged with destruction, clear away 
and reveal to them the full glory of a Father’s love, and yet 
when the next cloud gathers round them they sit down and 
wring their hands in sadness and despair. How is it? How 
is it that even those who profess to trust and love God seem 
unable to trust Him except in the hours of sunshine and the 
days of prosperity? ‘‘We walk by faith, not by sight,” is the 
Christian profession ; but alas, how often is it little better 
than a profession! If we cannot see we begin to lose heart, 
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and are tempted to cry with Elijah in his hour of despondency, 
“It is enough, O Lord; take away my life, for I am not better 
than my fathers !” 

One reason of this is that we are so ready to exaggerate 
every trouble, until even the little cloud assumes so portentous 
# magnitude that the whole heaven is shrouded by it. 


Some murmur when the sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If but one fleck of cloud appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 


Some! Might we not rather change the word so that it 
should cover all? Is it not a tendency that is almost, if not 
quite, universal? What is perhaps more strange still is that 
the clouds which thus overwhelm us are the least threatening 
of all. It would seem as though in a period of severe tribula- 
tion men cast themselves on the Father’s love, and endure as 
seeing Him who is invisible. In lesser troubles they trust in 
their own strength, and it fails them. They look downward 
instead of upward. ‘They try to fortify themselves by all 
kinds of reasonings and consolations, and they fail, because 
they have failed to lay hold upon the everlasting word—the 
assurance that they have a Father in heaven whose love can 
never be wearied, and whose-care of them can never cease. 
So we come back to the root of all—unbelief, and unbelief 
owing largely to the fact that men have not learned fully to 
know and absolutely to trust the Father. The thickest clouds 
which ever gather round human souls are those which are 
caused by unworthy thoughts, false thoughts, dishonouring 
thoughts of God. The Father and His love have been hidden, 
are still hidden to many, by the misrepresentations of human 
theory or the dimness of human faith. Let faith see Him as 
Christ has revealed Him to us, and all life will be clothed in 
a new beauty, and enriched with untold and unmeasured joy. 
We shall not escape trials, we shall not perhaps be free from 
times of doubt and weakness, but we shall have a new spiritual 
vision which will pierce the cloud and see the bright light that 
is in them. Many—mourners bewailing their dead and re- 
fusing to be comforted because they are not, sad ones sitting 
amid the wreck of their ruined fortunes, or anxious ones per- 
plexed by cares from which they see no mode of escape, 
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betrayed ones sorrowing over friendships which have ended 
through the falsehood of those in whom they put their trust, 
poor and suffering ones engaged in the hard and life-long 
struggle—may find it hard to believe all this. Courage! you, 
too, have a Father, and you are near His heart. He is lead- 
ing you by a path you know not through the clouds, but into 
the everlasting sunshine. 

May we not take this comfort even for the world itself? 
Clouds over it are dark enough, but our Father reigns. May 
we not dare to say with the poet : 

O yet I trust that somehow good 

Shall be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God shall make the pile complete. 


Behold I know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all, 
And every winter turn to spring. 

Is there anything extravagant, unreasonable, unscrip- 
tural in that trust? It is but the faint whisper of a hope— 
must it be silenced? Is there anything Utopian in the 
conception that by God’s mighty working all things will be 
subdued unto Himself, and righteousness be triumphant, not 
by a stern process of vengeance, but by a wondrous manifes- 
tation of love which shall transmute all that is base and 
unholy ? This does not mean impunity to sin, it means only 
the victory of Divine Love over all sin, not by destruction but 
by renewal, regeneration, sanctification. It may be that the 
hope is only a dream. Be it so. I dare not say it is not. 
It may relieve perplexed hearts troubled about the dark 
mystery of the future. Must it be sternly forbidden? More 
and more do I marvel at the dogmatism on both sides, espe- 
cially at that which may lure men to a false security. He 
who lives in sin now because of some vague idea that in the 
end all sinners will be restored, is surely of all men farthest 
from the kingdom of God. He continues in sin that grace 
may abound, and is fulfilling the law by which evil men wax 
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worse and worse. Such a presumptuous confidence is very 
different from a humble hope that God’s love may in the end 
accomplish results we have never dared to anticipate. I do 
not claim assurance for this “‘larger hope ;” I plead only that 
those who cherish it be not regarded as disloyal to Christ. 
It is surely a grand thought that in the issue of all, the love 
of Christ shall avail to chase away all the clouds of sin, so 
that the full glory of God shall be manifest, and 

Gladdened earth throughout its wide expanse 

Bask in the shining of God’s countenance. 
For this there is but conjecture, but on one point there is 
certainty—however dark the clouds may be to us, the bright 
light is there, and in the final issue that will be seen. That 
issue may be very different from anything which human 
imagination has pictured, but it will be such that the whole 
universe shall recognize in it the triumph of the Infinite Love. 


———o-0-—__- 


EGYPT IN 18684, 


A tow, dark line on the horizon—presently small objects 
breaking the monotony of it—slender palm trees, windmills 
with six and eight arms apiece, a lighthouse, harbour works, 


’ 


a big, ugly building labelled ‘‘ Petroleum Stores,” and more 
suggestive of Wapping than of “the great dark continent ’— 
these are the first sights that break on our view as we steam 
up to the port of Alexandria, and bring to a close that most 
deliciously lazy luxury, a short voyage on the Mediterranean. 
Soon a pilot boards our vessel, coming up in a trim little 
sailing-boat manned by native sailors. It is impossible not 
to be startled at the contrast between our sturdy tars and 
these grinning, chattering Egyptians scrambling up the rig- 
ging with their long, bright-coloured calico petticoats fluttering 
in the breeze. Once in the harbour, the vessel is surrounded 
by a swarm of little boats, their eager rowers shrieking, ges- 
ticulating, quarrelling, almost fighting, over our baggage, 
while we stand by meekly watching the fate of portmanteaus 
which we are sure must either be torn to pieces or fall into 
the sea among these greedy vultures, and yet immensely amused 
at their antics. Passing through the custom-house, we are 
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arrested at every step by some new surprise. For myself I 
must say that the recollection of all I had ever read of the 
East, and all I had seen in photographs and paintings, had 
no influence in toning down this most unexpected sensation 
of novelty and wonder. It was what the jaded epicure is 
searching for in vain with sickened ennui—a perfectly new 
sensation. Stepping out into the street in front of our hotel, 
we were at once rooted to the pavement charmed, spell- 
bound, bewildered by a moving panorama that every moment 
presented some object of fresh interest. To see for the first 
time objects and customs with which one has been familiar 
by name and picture from childhood gives one a feeling like 
that of finding a dream coming true. In all our subsequent 
travels in Eastern lands we met with nothing to produce an 
impression anywhere approaching the shock of novelty at the 
first sight of this strange world in the streets of Alexandria. 
There, right before our eyes, are water-sellers with their skin 
bottles ; mothers hoisting their babies astride their shoulders ; 
poor little children clad only in a single, thin, coloured shirt 
with short sleeves, and open at the chest to the cutting east 
wind that made them screw up their pinched features and 
shiver again; labourers working among the dusty white 
ruins of the great fire in blue and white skirts; stately 
camels striding along with huge timbers slung across their 
humps; brisk little donkeys carrying ladies seated frontways 
on their backs—mysterious, fascinating ladies, who peer at 
you with their great black, wondering eyes from over the safe 
protections of their veils ; and innumerable other objects all 
sharply chiselled out in the clearest atmosphere by the brightest 
light, so unlike the haze of our English climate, and all painted 
in the most brilliant colours. 

It is a good day’s journey by rail from Alexandria to Cairo, 
but certainly not a tedious one, in spite of the disagreeable 
rain of dust that invades the carriages. There are no tunnels 
nor cuttings in this flat country, and you see the land well as 
you pass through it. Now a palm-grove is passed, then a 
sugar plantation. It is spring-time, and the pale, grey, 
tangled fig-orchards are leafless; barley is in ear, and beans 
are in blossom. Many of the fields are neglected and thickly 
overgrown with weeds. The peasants are at work, some 
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ploughing with four oxen yoked abreast, or with the unequal 
yoke of an ox and a camel, others busy in various methods of 
irrigation. The commonest is the most absurd and primi- 
tive. It consist of a thing like a big straw hat, the two strings 
of which are held by two fellaheen, who swing it to and fro 
to scoop up the water from a lower channel and toss it into a 
higher one. For this monotonous but arduous labour I am 
told a man gets threepence a day to starve on. The peasants 
are wretched to look at, half famished, half naked. The 
villages we passed consisted of miserable mud-built hamlets 
looking like shapeless sand-doons, except that nearly every 
hovel had a low, rough, dome-like roof to it. What little we 
saw of the country people did not impress us favourably in 
regard either to their personal cleanliness or to their con- 
sideration for common decency. But what encouragement 
have they for believing that they have any dignity of human 
nature to cherish? Treated like dogs, are we to wonder if 
their behaviour is often little better than that of the shameless 
lower creatures? Disgust must give place to pity when we 
recollect that the fellaheen of Egypt have been down-trodden 
from the days of the Pharaohs, by their own despots, by 
Persian, Greek, Roman, Arab, and Turkish conquerors, and 
now by the no less grinding tyranny of Jew and Greek money- 
lenders. They, and not the pachas, much less the bond- 
holders, are the people whom it seems to be the fated mission 
of England to succour. They appeal to every Christian heart 
in their dumb, impotent misery. 

Hotel life in Cairo is deliciously luxurious. Your rooms 
open out to a delightful garden where you can sip your 
after-dinner coffee among palms and orange and lemon trees 
laden with their bright fruit, and in the centre of which is a 
pleasant garden-house overrun with a rich creeper all ablaze 
with colour. It is disappointing to find the Muski—the High 
street of Cairo—sadly modernized. But the bazaars are un- 
changed. These weird, fantastic labyrinths, where a stranger 
without a guide is certain to lose himself—the maze at 
Hampton Court is nothing to them—and where he is likely 
enough to come to grief from the scowling fanaticism that 
lurks in their dark corners, are usually approached each by a 
single ancient gateway, the massive doors of which are closed 
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at night. Narrow, tortuous passages lead you between tall, 
quaint houses, the upper latticed windows of which effectually 
screen the treasures of the harem. Overhead the passages 
are generally more or less roofed with rough boarding, open 
at irregular chinks for the light. The consequent coolness 
and shade below are refreshing, and it is pleasant to turn 
into the dim but busy retreats after braving the glare and 
scorching sun-rays of the streets. On the ground-floor on 
both sides of the way are the stalls of the traders. All kinds 
of manufactures are carried on in the sight of the public— 
a difficult matter one would think if any of the secret pro- 
cesses for producing adulterated articles, which are so sadly 
common in England, were attempted. Here the silversmith 
squats with-his blowpipe, the weaver plies his loom, the 
hatter irons his fez, the joiner glues his cabinet-work, the 
baker melts himself before his oven, the smith toils at his 
forge. But the manufactures of Cairo are not so important 
as those of Damascus, and even the latter are fast receding 
before the invasion of foreign goods. Cairo is mainly an 
emporium of commerce, and retail stalls take the principal 
place in its bazaars. Beautiful fabrics are to be had in 
abundance and at a fair price if you know how to drive a 
bargain—silks from Syria, shoes from Tunis, carpets from 
Smyrna, cutlery from Sheffield. The food does not look 
attractive. The dates are shrivelled, dry, and dirty; the 
eggs are small and always dyed pink; the butter is white as 
note-paper, soft, broken, sour to the taste; but the sweetmeats 
are tempting. A pleasant aromatic odour pervades these 
bazaars, now of spices, now of otto of roses. 

The shopkeepers seem to be remarkably honest among 
themselves, however remorseless many of them may be in 
cheating the foreigner. We frequently saw a shop left 
without any occupant, although the goods were all hanging 
out flush with the pathway. On inquiry we found that the 
trader had gone to a mosque for prayers. There was no fear 
that anything would be touched. Would this be possible in 
Cheapside? I have seen money laid on the stalls by people 
who have helped themselves during the absence of the sales- 
man. When a man shuts up shop—and this is generally 
done before afternoon has merged into evening—he hangs a 
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loose, ragged piece of netting in front of his goods, not in the 
least degree as a protection against pilferers, but merely as a 
sign that business is over for the day. 

At night, I believe, the bazaars are cleared, but it is curious 
to see the main streets thronged with people, who bring out 
their mattresses and sleep onthe pavement. One of our party 
took a malignant pleasure in going about in the evening to 
poke up the soundest sleepers with his foot; as they rubbed 
their dazed eyes in astonishment, he would complete their 
bewilderment by addressing them in plain, round English. I 
am afraid this is only a specimen of the way in which the 
conceited British public shows its insular contempt for any 
manners and customs that happen to differ from its own 
smug notions of comfort and respectability. 

We went into so many mosques that I, for one, soon lost the 
power of distinguishing one from another. They are as bad 
as the churches in Rome—who can remember the hundred or 
so of churches that he has seen in the Eternal City? It is 
more difficult to discriminate between the mosques, because 
they are all so much alike, and so simple in their internal 
arrangements. Every mosque has provisions for the ablu- 
tions of the worshippers either within its precincts or in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Here the Muhammadan plainly 
teaches that cleanliness is next to devotion. It is only a pity 
that he does not always practise his teaching in his streets 
and houses. But he does practise it at his worship. As I 
watched dusky labourers bathing face, arms, and feet in the 
running water, I could not help thinking that if the worship 
did not always do them much good, the preliminary acts were 
decidedly profitable; and this is more than can be said of 
some of our Christian people, whose preparations for worship 
appear to consist rather in what they put on than in what 
they put off. Surely, too, there is a beautiful idea suggested 
by the feeling that one must worship God with clean hands. 
It is a pity, however, that this does not always carry with it 
the confession of the deeper requisite of a pure heart, nor 
even the admission that cleanness of hands from evil deeds is 
more important than the removal of the dust of honest toil. 
But we in England are not so immaculate in this matter that 
we can afford to cast a stone at the imagined formalism of 
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the Muhammadans. As Moses took off his sandals before 
the ‘‘burning bush,” everybody must remove his boots 
before entering a mosque, or, if he prefers it, he may draw 
over them large slippers, made of matting, and kept on hire 
at the door by attendants. The first thing that strikes one 
on entering a mosque is its bareness. There is no altar nor 
image nor sculpture to look at; no pew nor chair to sit 
upon. If the mosque is much frequented and honoured, the 
floor is strewn with costly carpets—the gifts often of deceased 
devotees ; but if it is less favoured, common rush matting has 
to serve the place of the more valuable covering. You must be 
careful not to step off the carpet or matting on to the sacred 
stone—that is sacrilege, though not so great an act of sacri- 
lege as permitting your clumsy matting golosh to slip off your 
boot. The latter offence was sometimes unconsciously com- 
mitted by one or other of us. But the delinquent was sure to 
be reminded of it by some near worshipper, who would point 
to the fact in haste and horror, as though he feared the roof 
would fall on the guilty man. ‘The most sacred spot in the 
mosque is the Kibla, a little apse formed just where the line 
of direction towards Mecca runs. No Christian dare enter this 
holy place. Towards this spot every devout Mussulman turns 
in his prayers. It takes the place of the altar in the Roman 
Catholic church; but it is entirely empty. Surely there is 
something almost sublime in the severe restraint thus put 
upon the natural tendency of men to sensuousness in worship 
by the K’ran and its interpreters. The pulpit is a stiff, high 
structure, often finely decorated with inlaid arabesque patterns 
of cedar and ivory; it consists of one long flight of steps facing 
the body of the mosque, on the top of which, after the reader 
has ascended it, he turns round and confronts his audience. 
In many mosques it is rarely if ever used. Public reading of 
the Mussulman scriptures is secondary to private prayer in the 
mosques, and still more so is anything like public preaching. 
The mosque is emphatically a house of prayer, and the prayer 
which you so often witness there is not the common repetition 

of a liturgy by a congregation, but the private devotions of 
individual worshippers. In this respect the use of the 

mosques is like that of the temple-courts of the Jews in our 

Lord’s day. But the worship is not confined to the mosques. 

VOL. XIV. y . 
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When the call to prayer is sounded from the minarets some 
few flock into these buildings, but many spread their carpets 
in the streets or on any waste piece of ground. If they are 
in the country when they know the time for prayer has 
arrived, devout Mussulmans will carefully consider in what 
direction Mecca lies. I have seen men discussing this point 
together before commencing their prayers. When it has been 
settled, they will face the supposed position of the sacred city 
while they go through the brief ritual, now standing upright, 
now bending low with knees and brow on the ground. It is 
in Muhammadan countries as in Christian ones; only a 
minority of the people give any evidence of religion by en- 
gaging in visible acts of worship. This fact struck me very 
forcibly. We must not suppose that the Christians are the 
only people among whom there are many who hold the 
common religion only in name. ‘There are unbelieving 
Mussulmans, rationalistic Mussulmans, scoffing Mussulmans, 
Mussulmans who openly violate the laws of the Prophet, 
Mussulmans who bury themselves in perfectly irreligious 
worldliness. There is one striking contrast between the 
manners of the devout Mussulman and those of the devout 
Christian. The latter usually feels a measure of reserve in 
regard to his private worship. He remembers the words of 
his Master that bade him go into his closet, and shut-to his 
door, and pray to his Father in secret. His instincts accord 
with this rule of Christ’s. Perhaps he carries it out too 
literally. Often there is more than reserve among us; there 
is a positive shamefacedness in regard to private religion. 
Now this reserve and this shamefacedness appear to be quite 
absent from the Mussulman, who spreads his carpet before 
our eyes, and goes through his devotions in the open air. 
And yet there is no appearance of pharisaic vanity. The 
worshipper is as indifferent to your presence as to that of his 
camel that is waiting patiently by his side; you might as well 
be a mummy for aught he cares. He has not reached our 
morbid self-consciousness—the disease of modern Christianity. 
Perhaps as Muhammadanism requires less spirituality than 
Christianity it may engender less sensitiveness. Be that as 
if may, one cannot but admire the quict, unconscious assurance 
with which religion is treated as a matter of ordinary ex- 
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perience, not to be thought of or remarked on as in any way 
singular. 


Everybody who goes to Cairo endeavours to see the view 


from the citadel. It is well to go twice—when you first enter’ 


the city for general impressions, and before leaving, after you 
know it better. On the way thither you pass the famous 
mosque of Sultan Hassan. According to the well-known 
story, the Sultan was so proud of it that he rewarded the 
architect by chopping off his hands, lest he should design a 
finer building for some one else. The legend shows us in 
what a spirit these grand old medieval mosques are thought 
to have been built, even by the people who worship in them. 
A medieval languor hangs about the place. The pigeons that 
wheel in and out overhead, and the sparrows that chirp in the 
mouldering crevices, share tenantship with the worshippers 
below, and quite naturally. Such a building seems more suit- 
able to its use than the newer mosque of Mehemet Ali, all of 
alabaster, gleaming in the sun from the top of the citadel, 
“wonderful,” but by no means ‘‘ mystic,” the most magnificent 
and conspicuous building in Cairo. All that is interesting in 
Muhammadanism is ancient, while all that is modern is asso- 
ciated only with degradation and cruelty. For was it not 
within a stone’s throw of the site of this splendid mosque of 
his that Mehemet Ali treacherously butchered the worthless 
Mamelukes in cold blood? Turning from the mosque, your 
eyes are first riveted by the Pyramids, and your thoughts car- 
ried back to primeval ages ; the sudden sharp division between 
the dreary desert rolling into the infinite desert, and the rich 
green Nile valley is next most striking; then the innumerable 
domes and minarets among the flat roofs of the city make an 
imposing foreground to the picture. But as you turn back, 
and pass through the fortifications, the familiar sight of the 
British red-jacket at every sentinel-post reminds you of the 
immediate duty of the hour, and what a heavy task is laid 
upon the ‘ weary Titan” for him to bring about some fair 
order into this strange old word of Egypt, and, above all, to 
secure some alleviation for the misery of its abject peoples. 
W. F. ADENEY. 
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“THE TIMES” ON THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Liberation Society has naturally, and indeed inevitably, 
determined on a forward move, and The Times has just as 
naturally set itself to pour contempt and ridicule upon the 
action. That the “leading journal’”—as by courtesy, it is 
still termed—would take a hostile course was what might 
have been confidently predicted at any time during the 
last ten years, but that it would show such feebleness in 
attack, such absolute want of harmony with the spirit of the 
times, such incapacity to understand the new conditions of 
political life, could only have been anticipated by those who 
have carefully watched its course during the last few months. 
There is something touching in the decay of what was once a 
creat power. Mr. W. F. Rae, in a paper in The Nineteenth 
Century, recalls to us the memories of the days when T'he 
Times could speak with authority, and its ‘‘ editorial we ” was 
not the ‘‘ we’ of Printing House Square, or of Bearwood, still 
less of any financial coterie, but the ‘‘ we” of real public 
opinion. It was possible for it then to make and unmake 
ministries, now it could not secure the rejection of a solitary 
measure. The reason is that it has (to use the phrase of the 
day) lost touch with the people. It has no lack of ability in 
its staff, albeit there is a melancholy want of sagacity in its 
editor. It can still point to brilliant articles, and may con- 
gratulate itself on the production of a paper which it is a 
pleasure to handle and toread. Its position in the journalistic 
world is still unique—in one sense imperial—and we can only 
wonder that other daily papers do not learn something from 
it. The Daily News, for example, we are certain, would in- 
crease both its circulation and its influence if it paid a little 
more attention to externals. On the other hand, however, The 
Daily News, as an exponent of public opinion, and a guide also, 
has an influence to which The Times cannot pretend. The one, 
so far as it is representative at all, is representative of a state 
of things which is passing away, the other is more in harmony 
with the spirit of the present and the hope of the future. We 
may add, as a passing hint, that a little more strength, both of 
conviction and purpose, and a trifle more of enthusiasm, would 
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be no disadvantage even to The Daily News, and would make 
it a power that would almost be irresistible. The conditions 
of success are all with it, and if it would shake off the in- 
fluence of London clubs, even Liberal ones, and give fuller 
play to a strong popular feeling, it would have no rival 
in the confidence of the Liberal party. To such a position 
The Times does not aspire. It seeks to be the organ of 
decorous moderation, which is ever consumed by the fear of 
extremes, and it does not perceive that the days of that 
policy are over, and so instead of seeking to make terms with 
its adversary, the democratic party, while in the way with 
him, it shuts its eye to the sign of the times, and continues to 
write as though the power would continue in the hands of the 
well-to-do classes, whose interests it has sought to promote. 

There is a close connection between its diatribes about 
foreign policy and its relation to Disestablishment. Its one 
(lesire is to occupy the minds of the people with subjects that 
may divert their attention from those drastic reforms which a 
newly enfranchised democracy, flushed with victory and con- 
scious of power, might be likely to undertake. Annex Egypt, 
federate the colonies, increase the navy—do anything rather 
than allow the people time to think of the unjust privileges 
enjoyed by favoured classes. 


The Liberation Society really need not trouble itself about. 


the scorn which The Times poured upon the recent con- 
ference at the Memorial Hall. Only a few days before it 
had counselled Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville to resign. 
The impudence of the suggestion was sublime, but here we wish 
to emphasize rather the profound ignorance of public opinion 
which it betrays. Some political fledgling, filled with the in- 
tellectual conceit engendered by a successful University course, 
fancies that he understands the tangled web of European 
politics better than eminent statesmen who are at the head of 
affairs, and who, at all events, know the conditions of the 
problem with which they have to deal, and that as he thinks so 
the people of England think. We have only to take the assump- 
tion to pieces to perceive its essential absurdity. If the able 
editor or his representative had subscribed his own name to the 
extraordinary advice he ventured to tender to the most power- 
ful statesmen of his day, it would only have been received 
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with contemptuous laughter, and it would not receive much 
more respect if it were regarded as expressing the opinion of 
Mr. Walter. What The Times has forgotten of late is that its 
power depends entirely on the extent to which it is able to 
emancipate itself from personal influence, and to reflect the 
tone of opinion in the nation, or at least in a large section 
of the nation. This is precisely what it has failed to do, and 
in that failure is to be found the secret of its perpetual blunder- 
ing. Its insolence to the Government was the result of a 
fundamental misconception of the state of popular feeling, 
and its scorn of the Liberation Society and its movement is 
traceable to the same cause. 

It is said that a strange fascination will often draw a mur- 
derer to the scene of his crime, and there must surely be 
something of a like unconscious attraction constraining The 
Times to devote so much of its thought to the society and its 
work. It professes to despise it; it treats it to that super- 
cilious scoffing of which the “superior person” is always 
master, but it cannot let it alone. It was curious, to say no 


more, that it should devote its first leader to an agitation 
which it professed to regard as a piece of wild Utopianism. 
But it was still more instructive to note that, in order to 
justify this apparent contempt, it was reduced to the pitiable 
expedient of ascribing to the conference an importance which 
it was never expected to possess. Here are some of its utter- 
ances : 


It must be acknowledged that the demonstration is hardly to be de- 
scribed as an imposing one. . . . The names [referring to those members 
of Parliament who were present or expressed their sympathy] thus asso- 
ciated with what claims the character of a national movement are, we 
may say without disparagement, respectable rather than eminent... . 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley and his supporters yesterday did not in fact 
adequately represent even the ‘‘ advanced section,” the extreme left 
wing, of English Liberalism, which has always accepted in principle this 
demand for the separation of Church and State. We have no reason to 
suppose that the faith of the anti-Establishment Radicals, from Mr. 
Bright downwards, has waxed cold; but it is one thing to retain a con- 
viction, and another to attempt to give effect to it. 


This last distinction is doubtless very well understood by the 
writers of The Times leaders, but we doubt whether Mr. 
Bright is the man who is likely to appreciate or act upon it. 
The truth is all this talk is mere bunkum, and if the writer 
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did not know it himself he must have been strangely ignorant. 
The Liberation Society had no idea of holding a demonstra- 
tion. The public was not even invited to the meeting, which 
was not a gathering of the clans but a council of war. The 
committee thought it desirable to hold a conference with some 
of their friends in London with a view of preparing for the 
choice of candidates for the next election. That is the 
whole secret of the meeting. The endeavour to represent 
this as the “‘ commencement of a campaign announced with 
the flourish of trumpets” is only a sign of the assailant’s 
weakness. If it had been intended to hold a ‘‘demon- 
stration,” the month of January (when, of course, there 
are few members of Parliament in town) would not have 
been selected for the purpose, nor would it have been sum- 
moned for a small room in the Memorial Hall. The com- 
mittee were anxious to provide against any misleading repre- 
sentations of the proceedings being sent forth, and therefore 
invited reporters, but the “‘conference’’ was really nothing 
but an enlarged committee, and intended to be such. If so 
regarded it must be claimed as a success. It was intended 
only to have reference to London, and the advanced Liberal- 
ism of the metropolis was fairly represented. As to the 
wisdom of the action recommended by the committee, there 
was not only unanimity but enthusiasm. The meeting was 
the first overt act for the purpose of carrying out the resolu- 
tions of the executive to urge the claims of the question of 
Disestablishment to a place in the Liberal programme. 

The chairman spoke of a section of the friends of religious 
equality who looked doubtfully at the procedure from a fear 
that it might lead to division in the Liberal ranks. We 
know not where these gentlemen are to be found, but who 
ever they be they must surely have been comforted by the 
tone of the conference. Nonconformists never attempt to 
urge the claim of their great principle to consideration but 
they are met with this cuckoo ery about dividing the Liberal 
party. Perhaps the reason is that they are so sensitive on 
the point that they are continually met by an appeal which is 
never addressed to them in vain. ‘They certainly deserve the 
compliment paid them by The Pall Mall Gazette, which con- 
trasts them favourably with the advocates of some other 
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changes, and says that if the latter acted more in the spirit of 
the Liberation Society and Nonconformists generally, the 
progress of the Liberal cause would be more rapid. Assuredly 
there was no hint of a suggestion at the conference which 
ought to alarm the most timid friend of religious equality. 
There is not the slightest fear that we shall be too eriqeant— 
the fear is rather that we shall be too considerate of the 
interests of the party which, in fact, would often be better 
served by strenuous resolution on our part. 

It is true that the disposition of the new constituencies 
towards Disestablishment has yet to be tested, and Thc 
Times seems to have the hope that the democracy may be 
more favourable to the Establishment than a middle-class 
electorate. 


Even in the large centres of population we are convinced that the 
Liberationists cannot count upon anything like the support they once 
possessed. There, even more than in the country districts, the develop- 
ment of the work of the Church has had an effect upon the minds of the 
many. Nonconformist traditions are far less strong among the working 
men than among the middle classes. 


For the capacity of being convinced of the truth of anything 
which he wishes to believe, commend us to a writer of The 
Times staff. He wants to think, and to make other people 
think, that the great boroughs are favourable to the Estab- 
lishment, and he is at once convinced that it is so. We quite 
admit that the working-classes are not under the influence of 
** Nonconformist traditions,” and the friends of the Establish- 
ment are welcome to all the consolation which this can afford 
them. Against it, however, there are one or two grave con- 
siderations to be placed which may seriously discount its 
value. The first is that whatever the influence of Noncon- 
formist traditions, the influence of Nonconformists is as con- 
siderable as ever. A large number of our artizans, alas, care 
little either for church or chapel, but they have found in 
Nonconformists the consistent advocates of those principles 
of liberty and progress for which they contend themselves, 
and they have been content to throw in their lot with them, 
more often to follow their lead. The talk of The Times is 
only the echo of Mr. Disraeli’s old boast that by the Reform 
Bill of 1867 he had destroyed the influence of Nonconformists. 
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The difference between the statesman and the journal is that 
the former gave utterance to a hope which it seemed probable 
might be fulfilled, the latter writes as though it were wn fait 
accompli, in defiance of evidence which proves that it is a 
coup manque. 

But there is another and more serious point behind. If the 
influence of the Noneconformists is to wane, it will be succeeded 
by that of the pure Radical politician, and such a change will 
be distinctly unfavourable to the Establishment. It is possible 
that this may prove to be the case. Assuredly there could be 
no wilder dream than that of those who believe that the 
democracy of our large boroughs is likely to declare itself in 
favour of the ascendancy of a particular Church. The people 
do unquestionably appreciate the services rendered by the 
clergy of the Established Church, but they are shrewd enough 
to perceive that many of the best clerical workers are not de- 
pendent on national endowment, and that in other churches 
there are men as earnest in zeal, as abundant in good works, 
and, to say the least, as full of true popular sympathy, and 
they ask why the State should confer privilege and authority 
on the ministers of one Church which they deny to all others, 
and why even in that Church the best service should often 
receive least of the favour the State has to give. They know 
what it suits the purposes of the defenders of the Establish- 
ment to ignore, that the remarkable development of religious 
vigour by the Church of England has been due not to the 
influence of the State, which has been embarrassing rather 
than helpful, but to the spiritual force within, the Church, 
which would not only remain but would probably be intensified 
as the result of Disestablishment. There is no reason, there- 
fore, to believe that the affectionate respect in which numbers 
of the clergy are held would affect the attitude of the working- 
classes towards the question. Religious equality will naturally 
find its place in the Radical programme. For the differences 
between church and chapel the democracy may care very little, 
but it will not forget that in the chapel it has always found 
friends, while, on the showing of so resolute an opponent of 
Disestablishment as Mr. George Harwood, the force of the 
Church has been consistently and continuously employed on 
the opposite side, and with its sense of justice it will insist 
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that the present unrighteous distinctions shall not con- 
tinue. On the other hand, it is sure to demand that a great 
national estate shall be used for national purposes. We are 
not going to argue here as to what is the extent of the rights of 
the nation in the property now enjoyed by the Established 
Church, but we are confident that the position of the Church 
will not be improved by the reference of that question to con- 
stituencies under the influence of Radicalism rather than of 
Nonconformity. Nonconformists have always been most 
scrupulous in their respect for vested rights, most anxious 
that the change should be made with as much tender con- 
sideration as possible, and, in fact, perhaps too ready to make 
sacrifices in order that they might end that union of Church 
and State which they believe to be injurious to both. It is 
not to be supposed that our politicians will be governed by 
such sentiments, and it may thus happen that the decay of 
Nonconformist influence would be one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which could befall the Establishment. 

The position of the State Church in the rural districts, and 
the probable effect of the enfranchisement of the peasantry 
upon its fortunes, are questions too large to be handled now. 
For the present we can only say that for ourselves we have 
little doubt as to the issue, at another time we may seek to 
justify our confidence. We are prepared to admit, indeed, 
that a reform of the land laws may take precedence of the 
great ecclesiastical questions which are certainly looming in 
the future. Circumstances seem to point in that direction, 
and for ourselves we shall not be greatly concerned if this 
should be the order of forthcoming reforms. It is clear that 
the present condition of English agriculture enforces the 
necessity for some remedy, and if legislation can provide it, 
this should be its first business. We have no desire, and so 
far as we know the minds of the most aggressive Noncon- 
formists, they have no desire to force the hand of the party 
or to pursue a policy which shall sacrifice the general interests 
of Liberalism. We believe that Disestablishment can only be 
carried as a measure on which the Liberal party are resolved, 
and we shall act accordingly. But that does not mean that 
we are prepared to acquiesce in the indefinite postponement 
of all action in order to propitiate the favour of the few 
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Liberal Churchmen who have their own views—utterly incom- 
patible, as we maintain, with the fundamental principles of 
Liberalism—on this subject. We have borne the kind of 
treatment which Mr. Richard so well described at the con- 
ference too long, and we do not intend to submit to it any 
longer. We wish to take and hold our place loyally, but we 
can do it only on those equal terms which were laid down at 
the conference. That we do not ask too much in this is shown 
by the statement of Lord Richard Grosvenor that Disestab- 
lishment must be among the first questions to engage the early 
attention of the reformed Parliament. If it has reached this 
point, we are justified in requiring that in constituencies where 
the friends of religious equality form a majority of the Liberal 
party they shall have a candidate of their own opinion. 

Clearly this does not satisfy The Spectator any more than it 
will satisfy Mr. Thomas Hughes. Admitting the fairness of 
the Liberationist demand, the journal writes : 


No one could be unreasonable enough to demand anything less. At 
the same time there are some very strong Liberals who will be con- 
scientiously unable to vote for a candidate who advocates Disestablish- 
ment, just as there will be some strong partizans of Disestablishment who 
find themselves conscientiously unable to vote for a candidate who is 
opposed to that measure. 


If the reference be only to a few individuals of extreme views 
on both sides this is of small importance. De minimis curat 
lex. We do not know the Liberationist who would not vote 
for a candidate of the type described if he were selected as 
the best representative of the Liberal opinion of the constitu- 
ency; but of course there may be partizans so extreme as 
this. That there are those who take this irreconcilable 
position on the opposite side Mr. Hughes has told us. What 
we are curious to know is whether this is to be the policy of 
any considerable section. If it be, it is clear that there must 
be division, but it is satisfactory that it is not from the 
Nonconformist side that the first movement towards it has 
come. Some time or other, of course, the supporters and 
opponents of the Establishment, who have hitherto fought 
side by side in the Liberal ranks, must part company. When 
that day comes The Spectator will probably be surprised to 
discover how small is its following, and how little the schism 
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affects the action of the Liberal party. Still, for the sake of 
*‘ auld lang syne,” in remembrance of the hard battles which 
we have fought and won as allies, and in view of the many 
points on which we are all agreed, we hope that the time of 
separation may be postponed as long as possible. 


LEAVES FROM THE EDITOR'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


The Christian Chronicle has a generous notice of THe Concre- 
GATIONALIST in an article which may be assumed to be from 
the pen of the Editor. I fully appreciate the good feeling by 
which it is inspired, and in relation to the friendly hints 
given would only say that the two points mentioned have 
already been under my careful consideration. It is fully 
intended frequently to introduce a ‘ pulpit page,” and the 
present number may show that the department of news is 
not neglected. Be it said, however, that it is one of the most 
difficult to manage. It is extremely easy to get any number 
of paragraphs about anniversaries, and testimonials, bazaars, 
&e., but it is not quite so simple a matter to secure the kind 
of record which would be suitable for a magazine like this, 
which ought to have something of a permanent character 
about it. The criticism on the comments made last month on 
Dr. Dale’s “‘ Manual” are made in so courteous and Christian 
a spirit, and are so fair, that they are bound to have a reply. 
If the attack had been conducted in this temper throughout, 
we should have been spared much needless acrimony. 


The primary intention of the notes in our last number 
was not to screen the Committee of the Union from their 
legitimate responsibility. There is no evidence that the 
Committee are troubled with any sense of inconvenient 
obligation from which they desire to relieve themselves, 
and certainly I had no desire to help them to such an 
escape. My remarks, in truth, would never have been 
made but for the ungentlemanly attack on “Dr. Dale and his 
employers,” which contained a suggestion as to their mutual 
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relations which I maintained was not consistent with fact. 
It might have been expected that Dr. Dale’s high character, 
his distinguished ability, recognized far beyond the circle of 
his own denomination, his eminent services to Congrega- 
tionalism and to Christian truth, and last, but not least, his 
own genial and brotherly spirit, would have secured even from 
an opponent that respect to which his able and candid state- 
ment of his own case entitled him. If in the natural feeling 
which the onslaught on him inspired in one who counts Dr. 
Dale’s friendship one of the richest blessings of his life, I have 
seemed to minimize the responsibility of the Committee, my 
excuse must be found in what was surely a pardonable 
resentment of a discourteous attack. What I was chiefly con- 
cerned to do was to vindicate Dr. Dale’s independence, and 
to show how carefully he had guarded it himself. 


But now as to the question of responsibility. ‘‘ How Mr. 
Rogers can say that the Committee is not responsible for the 
book and the sentiments which it contains, I cannot see.” It 
is well to refer to what I actually said. 

To this extent, and to this extent only, has the book the sanction of the 
Committee. They would not have published it if. they had found in it 
anything in serious contravention of Congregational principles, and they 
could hardly have adopted it as a text-book had they not regarded it as 
expressing the general idea of Congregationalism which prevails among 
us. Butit has no authority. 

This is far from being a disclaimer of responsibility. Indeed 
the ground covered by these admissions is considerable. First, 
the Committee are responsible for a decision that a Manual is 
desirable. The Christian Chronicle is of opinion that ‘‘a Manual 
of Congregational principles seems to be the least necessary 
thing in Christendom.” I venture, on the contrary, to believe 
that it is a most necessary thing, and never more necessary 
than at present. Congregationalism is not a thing of yester- 
day. It has a history, and in the course of that history has 
acquired a certain definiteness of character. It differs from 
other systems in that it has no creeds, no codes, no formula- 
ries, and that renders it only the more desirable that there 
should be some statement of the principles for which it has 
contended in the past, and which are generally held by its 
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churches and ministers at present. There may be many who 
describe themselves as Congregationalists whose views are not 
in accord with this historic Congregationalism. No one usurps 
the right to say that they are not Congregationalists, or even 
to exclude them from denominational recognition and fellow- 
ship because of their difference of opinion. But I fail to see 
why they should fetter the action of a majority which may 
resolve to set forth its own ideas of Congregationalism. At 
all events, that was the view of the Committee, and for it, 
and for action taken upon it, it is responsible. 

The Committee are responsible further for intrusting the 
work to Dr. Dale, and for adopting the ‘‘ Manual” as the 
text-book for examination. So far the “Manual” is in a 
different position from ‘‘ Congregational lectures,” or papers 
read at Union meetings, and the critic weakens his own 
case when he suggests that for these the Union skould be 
responsible. The proposal is simply inadmissible—unde- 
sirable if possible, impossible if desirable. A lecturer, a 
ehairman of the Union, a writer or speaker, must be abso- 
lutely free. Of course it may be said that the Union should 
publish nothing; but a complete reversal of the policy 
of years is not to be determined so easily. With the 
**Manual”’ it is so far different that a text-book has a distinct 
sanction. Its significance may be pressed too far, but it has 
a certain force of its own, and I[ do not believe the Committee 
of the Union are at all inclined to weaken it. It is necessary, 
however, here to guard against mistake. The ‘“‘ Manual” is 
in no sense a manifesto. It was prepared for use in the 
proposed examinations, but even in them the candidate is 
not required to express agreement with the views of the 
book. He is examined solely as to knowledge, not as to belief. 
No pastor is required to use the book in his classes, and 
if he should do so, he has the opportunity of showing on 
what points he differs from its teaching. What burden is 
imposed on any one, or what reasonable ground there is for 
the outcry raised in some quarters, it is very had to see. Had. 
it been the work of the Committee there would have been 
more reasonable ground for objection. A book on which a 
number of separate revisers had tried their hands would 
probably not have been worth very much, but it would have 
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been more like a manifesto than the work of an individual, 
even though done at the request of the Committee, and so far 
approved by them that they have accepted it as a text-book 
for examination. They had a task of some difficulty in recon- 
ciling what was due to the independence of an author with 
such responsibility as was necessarily incurred by the Com- 
mittee, but to me they seem to have been very successful in 
striking the happy mean. Even if it could be shown that 
they had allowed that author excessive liberty (which I do 
not believe) it is not a very serious error: still less is it an 
iniquity to be condemned by the judge. For my own part, 
I can only say that they seem to me to deserve the gratitude 
of the churches for having placed in their hands the most 
clear and convincing exposition of Congregational principles ; 
and I can say this with the more freedom as I had neither 
part nor lot in the original resolution of the Committee of 
Examination. The controversy which has arisen about the 
teachings on Church polity (as distinct from those on the 
Sacraments), has only convinced me still more of the neces- 
sity for the book, and of its great value. 


The Editor and Committee who are engaged in the prepa- 
ration of the new Congregational Hymnal might with advan- 
tage look at some of the letters on the subject which have 
appeared both in The Nonconformist and Independent and in 
The Christian World. Of course they are not all wise, and 
some of them are extremely foolish; but there are grains of 
gold to be occasionally picked up. If some had better under- 
stood the exact nature of the book proposed, they might have 
spared themselves some trouble. It is not intended to in- 
crease the number of books in our pews, but to diminish 
them. My own fear is, indeed, that the Committee may have 
carried the idea of simplification too far. A book like 
“‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,” in which hymns and tunes 
shall be combined, will be a real boon to the churches; but 
whether it will be wise to combine with this a collection of 
“Chants and Anthems,” is much more open to question. If 
it can be done, the convenience will be almost immeasurable. 
Those who are familiar with our services little understand the 
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difficulty which strangers find in consequence of our many 
books of praise. If we are to win from those outside, it is 
certain that our mode of worship cannot be too simple. The 
congregation have little opportunity of taking active part 
except in the singing, and everything possible should be done 
to encourage them to use this opportunity. At present they 
are sometimes hindered by choir-masters who cannot or will 
not understand that it is infinitely more important that the 
singing should be hearty than that it should be correct, and 
who are continually introducing new tunes, or rushing through 
old ones at a speed which renders congregational singing im- 
possible. But even more frequently are strangers deprived of 
their place in this part of the service by the difficulties con- 
nected with our books. Sometimes there are members of 
the congregation considerate enough to direct them, but 
where this has not been so, how often have we watched the 
perplexed visitor wandering from book to book, it is to be 
feared at times not with the most amiable feelings. If this 
can be avoided by having one book of sacred song, it will be 
a practical reform whose results cannot well be overrated. 
Such a book, however, would be very cumbrous, and on that 
account open to objection, which, however, may be mitigated 
if regard be had to the frequent suggestions for a smaller 
number of hymns. For myself, I believe that this is one of 
the chief points by which the success of the coming book will be 
determined. A maximum of six hundred hymns ought to meet 
all the requirements of the case, and it might be placed at an 
even lower figure. Of course this would not include all the ad- 
mirable pieces of devotional poetry to be found in the language; 
but what is to be prepared is a hymn book for public worship, 
and if that idea be strictly adhered to, and everything ex- 
cluded which does not lend itself to the purposes of congre- 
gational singing, it is surprising how the number may be 
reduced. It is of all the more importance that this principle 
should be enforced, since each hymn is to have its appropriate 
tune. The difficulty in strict reduction doubtless lies in the 
diversity of tastes, none of which it is safe to neglect; but 
making all due allowance for this, I do not see why the number 
named—possibly with the addition of fifty for children’s 
services and addresses—should not suffice. 
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But there is one hint given by Rev. J. Foster, and repeated 
by some others, which I am anxious specially to emphasize. 
It is that some thought be given to the associations which 
have clustered around hymns and endeared them to the 
hearts of numbers. The remark was prompted by the tone 
of some criticisms on favourite hymns, but it would be equally 
applicable to the omission of them from our books. Some 
must go; but in the decision as to particular hymns, it would 
be well to take this element into account. The great fault of 
the ‘‘ Revised Version” is that it has often recklessly disre- 
garded this feeling, and introduced changes which were not 
imperative, and which in many cases are offensive. The 
compilers of a hymn-book ought not to make changes, but 
they may wound the feelings just as much by omissions which 
to many may seem to involve a disregard of hymns which for 
them have peculiar sanctity. 


THE SECOND GOSPEL AND ITS AUTHOR. 


Tuar Mark was the author of the second Gospel is one of 
the most certain points in connection with the subject. As 
has been well said, the very obscurity of his name is a 
sufficient guarantee against forgery. A forger, if such an 
one could have been found, would have been sure to use a 
more honoured name. Mark would hardly have attracted 
attention at all but for his connection with the Gospel. Papias 
tells us, on the authority of the elder John, who, Dr. Westcott 
says, “‘was a disciple of the Lord (if the text of Papias 
be correct), or was at any rate contemporary with the later 
period of the apostolic age :” 

This also the Elder used to say, Mark having become Peter’s interpreter 
wrote accurately all that he remembered (or that he (Peter) mentioned, 
isompovevory) 3 though he did not (record) in order that which was either 
said or done by Christ (0 pevroe ragee ra bard roy xptorod i NexXGevra i) 
mpaydivra). For he neither heard the Lord nor followed (zapy coos 
@yoev) Him; that subsequently, as I said, (attached himself to) Peter, who 
used to frame his teaching to meet the wants (of his hearers), but not as 
making a connected narrative of the Lord’s discourses (womep cuvratu 
TOV KUpLAKOY ToLoupEvog OYwY vel Aoyiwy). So Mark committed no error, 
as he wrote down some particulars («a ypapac) just so he recalled them 
VOL. XIV. 10 
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to mind (or as he (Peter) narrated them dzepynpovevoev). For he took 
heed to one thing, to omit none of the facts that he heard, and to make no 
false statement in (his account of) them. 


The testimony of Papias is confirmed by other and later 
writers, and the confirmation is all the stronger because of 
differences in detail which reveal the presence of an inde- 
pendent tradition, witnessing to the main facts. Irenus calls 
Mark the “‘ disciple and interpreter of Peter ;” while Origen 
even more distinctly says that ‘‘Mark made his Gospel as 
Peter guided him;” while Clement and Tertullian give 
evidence to the same effect. We thus learn that the Gospel 
was based on the oral teaching of Peter, and in the main 
embodies his recollections of the Lord’s life. It is not the 
work of an eye-witness, but it was drawn from the narrative 
of an eye-witness, who himself revised it. The internal 
evidence is certainly in harmony with this view. 

One of the features in this Gospel which most strikes us is 
its extreme circumstantial minuteness. Its narratives of the 
incidents in the life of the Lord have a reality imparted to 
them by the introduction of some point—apparently very 
trivial—which has been omitted in the other Evangelists. 
Take, for example, the careful record not only of the words, 
but of the very attitude and look of the Master, which is 
preserved by Mark alone. On four separate occasions (iii. 
5, 84; x. 28; xi. 11) we are told that He “looked round” 
upon the people. Thestory of the Lord blessing the children 
receives a new touch of tenderness from the fact which we 
learn from this Gospel, that He took them in His arms 
and laid His hands upon them (x. 16). The same cha- 
racteristic act is narrated in relation to the little child who 
was used to teach the disciples a lesson of humility (ix. 
36). Another record of this kind is, if possible, still more 
suggestive. In the story of the healing of a blind man 
we read (vil. 34) that, “looking up to heaven, He sighed;”’ 
and, again (viii. 12), in the account of one of the attacks 
of the Pharisees, it is said, ‘‘And He sighed deeply in 
His spirit.” If this be not a mere artistic embellishment, 
which it certainly is not, it indicates that the Evangelist, if 
not an eye-witness, must have derived his information from 
one who was, and who had exceptional opportunities for ob- 
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servation. Add to these the mention of such apparent trifles 
as the following : ‘‘He Himself was in the stern, asleep on the 
cushion” (iv. 38); ‘‘ He commanded them that they should all 
sit down by companies on the green grass” (vi. 39); ‘* They 
had with them but one loaf” (viii. 14) ; ‘‘ They went away, and 
found a colt tied at the door without in the open street” (xi. 4). 
As Dr. Plumptre remarks in.his notes onthe Gospel in Ellicott’s 
Commentary, ‘“‘ Each touch is characteristic of St. Mark, 
and implies personal observation on the part of his informant. 
The colt was at the door—outside, not inside, the courtyard. 
It was not a place, but at the place, as we speak of the cross- 
road, where two ways met.’ The change in the Revised 
Version to that of ‘‘ open street” makes this observation even 
more appropriate. 

Turning to some of the longer narratives we find precisely 
the same indications. All the Synoptists tell of the poor 
sufferer who was healed by touching the hem of the Saviour’s 
garment, but in Mark we have a more vivid picture, as will be 
apparent to those who compare the narratives and take out 
the points peculiar to the Second Gospel. So in the story of 
the healing of the demoniac on the descent from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, it has been truly said, “‘ We cannot doubt 
that we are listening to the report of one who had been just 
such a keen and tenacious observer as we picture the Apostle 
Peter to have been.” ‘The difference in the singularly minute 
account which Mark gives is not to be found in a solitary 
phrase, but in the whole effect of the story which places the 
scene before us with a realism which is singularly impressive. 

But a still more suggestive fact remains to be noticed. Full 
as the Gospel is of these minute traits everywhere, they are 
specially numerous and conspicuous in the references to Peter. 
Take the first note of identification, the passing notice of his 
house, in which Mark alone adds the name of Andrew as 
sharing it (i. 29), so that, as it has been remarked, we might 
almost fancy ourselves listening to Peter as he told the story, 
and speaking of the house as that of ‘‘ my brother and me.” 
Advance a point, and (i. 36) we find another reference to 
Peter which we have nowhere else, ‘‘ Simon and they that 
were with him followed after Him.” So it is Mark only who 
tells us (xii. 18) of the question which Peter, in conjunction 
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with three others, addressed to the Lord as to the time of the 
judgment coming on Jerusalem. The point noticed (xiv. 54) 
is one of the most remarkable of all: ‘‘ And Peter had fol- 
lowed Him afar off, even within into the court of the high 
priest, and he was sitting with the officers and warming himself 
in the light of the fire.” In the Authorized Version this very 
significant point is missed. The words “ of the fire” are, in 
fact, introduced by the Revisers, who might have been content 
to leave the bald statement that the apostle sat ‘‘ in the light,” 
and so was more easily recognized. In the account of the 
Resurrection we have another interesting fact relative to Peter, 
for the angel says (xvi. 7), ‘‘ Go, tell His disciples and Peter.” 
The preservation of Peter’s name here is marked by the 
modesty of the man, which comes out in so many ways. It 
is as though he felt he had lost his place in the apostolic com- 
pany, and gratefully welcomed this indication that his sin was 
not beyond forgiveness. It is this modesty which seems to 
prompt the omission of incidents which would have told to 
the apostle’s honour, notably the Lord’s commendation of his 
confession of faith in the Son of God, and His designation “ of 
Peter as the Rock.” 

These various indications lead up to one point, that Peter 
superintended the composition of the Gospel, and that it is 
based upon the narrative of his own experiences. It is not 
supposed that it was written at his dictation, but rather that 
he supplied much of the material, and that his vivid personal 
reminiscences gave that touch of life and colour by which, as 
we have seen, the Gospel is so often distinguished. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


WE write in the midst of the anxiety which is felt relative to 
General Stewart and the gallant little band, not numerous 
enough to be called an army, which has plunged into all the 
peril of the African desert for the purpose of rescuing General 
Gordon. The intensity of the feeling which has been awakened 
ought to be sufficient to warn us of the folly of the wild 
dreams in which some have indulged relative to Khartoum 
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and the Soudan. Can it really be necessary to the security 
of our true interest, or will it contribute to the strength of 
the Empire, to have this distant outpost in the desert? Of 
course it would be possible by means of railways to increase 
the facilities of communication, but under any conditions 
Khartoum would be an incessant drain upon the resources of 
the nation. And for what? It is not worth what it has cost 
us already, and that cost would be continually and indefinitely 
increased were we to try and establish ourselves permanently 
there. We do not often admire Prince Bismarck, but there 
was wisdom in his well-known saying that he would not shed 
the blood of one of his Pomeranians in the Eastern contro- 
versy. Those who are for ever holding him up as a model 
statesman might profitably lay this to heart. The Soudan 
would be a poor return for the gallant men whose blood has 
already been poured forth on its desert sands. The only 
apology for the expedition is that Gordon has to be rescued. 
Alas! that he was ever sent. His mission is only a part, 
perhaps an inevitable part, of the miserable tangle into which 
we have been drawn in Egypt. 


Yet there are those who are still intent on annexation. It 
might have been thought that the bitter experience of the last 
few months would have shown the madness of such a policy. 
We were told that Europe was quite willing that we should 
hold a province which was so valuable to us, and to us only, 
as lying in the highway to our Indian Empire. It turns out 
now that instead of this pleasant acquiescence in our appro- 
priation of the territory, the Powers are doing their utmost 
to hamper our action even in the smallest points. Very possibly 
the consent of Germany and Austria, and even of Russia, might 
be obtained to our aggrandizement, but it is evident that it 
would only be on condition that every Power had its own 
solatium. In other words, if we are prepared to have the 
Turkish Empire dismembered, we may possibly have Egypt 
as our share of the spoils. The nation is not enamoured of 
these ambitious projects for itself; much less is it likely to 
sanction, however indirectly, any aggressions on the part of 
the continental sovereigns. In the vulgar style which has 
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too often been introduced into our political controversies of 
late, the honourable course of withdrawing from Egypt as 
soon as we can lay the foundation of a stable government 
has been called the policy of ‘‘ scuttle.” The nickname does 
not frighten us, and it will not frighten the electors out of 
their common sense. The policy of ‘‘ scuttle,” rightly inter- 
preted, is the policy of wisdom and justice, and so the con- 
stituencies will say when they have to pronounce upon it. 


Those who do not look below the surface may have sup- 
posed that the perils which threaten the Establishment from 
without had done something towards promoting the internal 
unity of the Episcopal Church. Some recent circumstances 
have shown that this is not the case. The Evangelicals con- 
tinue to pursue the same mild and nerveless policy by which 
they have already succeeded in frittering away much of their 
strength and reducing themselves to utter impotence as a 
party. The Bishop of Liverpool, who was to have been the 
stay of Protestantism, has drifted into the ordinary Episcopal 
current, and has provoked the indignation of many who believed 
in him and in the Protestantism of their Church by consecra- 
ting a new church in the city which is clearly to be a shrine 
of Ritualism. A company of Ritualist clergymen are an- 
nounced to preach at the opening, and a Ritualist priest is 
appointed as the incumbent. Bishop Ryle yields, and pleads 
that he has no alternative. We believe him; but then, so 
much the worse for his Church and its Protestantism. We are 
hardly surprised that The Protestant Standard should issue a 
bill with a broad black border, announcing the “‘ death and 
burial of Protestantism in the English Church” by Bishop 

Ayle. In another part of the country the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol gives a terrible picture of the action of the 
titualist party. It is given not in an off-hand speech, but in a 
Pastoral, and it tells the world of practices so extreme that, 
compared with them, lights and vestments are innocence itself. 

Among such practices I specify—reservation of the sacrament, celebra- 
tions of the Eucharist that are repulsive even to advanced High Church- 
men, studied avoidance of the use of the New Testament in the religious 


teaching in the parish schools, and, I need hardly add, careful exclusion 
of the diocesan inspector (I speak from what I know), free use of cate- 
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chisms, in which, if the reader will turn to the questions on the Eucharist, 
he will need from me no defining epithet, and—to close a sentence rather 
than exhaust a list—admissions to confirmations only on condition of 
regular and periodical confession. These things are all furtively increas- 
ing. Such things are, however, digging the grave of the Establishment ; 
first by supplying arguments to assailants, and next by making sober 
persons, grown sick at heart by the tolerated existence of such things, 
almost welcome disestablishment as at any rate carrying with it recon- 
struction, and some chance of maintaining somewhere the Articles and 
formularies of the Church of their baptism. 


We observe that some clerical correspondents of The 
Guardian are disposed to indulge in an optimist strain as to 
the probabilities of disestablishment. The men who can 
believe that the democracy will sit down content to see the 
National Church Romanized in this fashion are indeed wild 


dreamers. 
—___—#-0-¢—___ 


THE RELIGIOUS WORK OF THE LONDON 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Last month we noticed the philanthropic work which is being done by the 
London Congregational Union. Its most distinctive work, however, is in 
relation to the religious needs of the metropolis. During the eleven years 
of its existence it has exercised a vast influence on the London churches 
of the Congregational order. The ‘constitution ” of the Union defines 
the limits of its operations as within the area known as Greater London, 
comprising the whole of Middlesex and such parishes of Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, and Herts, as are within twelve miles of Charing Cross. Within 
that area, according to the official returns up to Midsummer, 1884, there 
was at that time a population of 5,093,995. To meet the religious needs 
of this population there was a total Congregational provision for religious 
worship of 221,691 sittings. Upwards of 80 per cent. of the metropolitan 
churches are affiliated with the London Congregational Union, and most 
of those not formally affiliated share the advantages which the other 
churches enjoy. The objects of the Union, briefly stated, are to promote 
spiritual inter-communion between the Congregational churches of the 
metropolis ; to aid such of them as are weak; to secure the planting of 
new churches where these seem to be required; to assist churches in 
adapting their provision and methods to the altered necessities of districts 
in which they are located; to facilitate the expression of their opinions 
upon religious and social questions; and, in general, to advance their 
common interests, and promote the evangelization of the people. In 
the earlier years of its existence the efforts of the Union were necessarily 
confined almost entirely to the first of these objects, but now the actual 
work accomplished goes far beyond the objects originally contemplated. 
By special evangelistic movements; by advice in cases of difficulty ; by 
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good offices in the way of arbitration, whereby disputes have been deter- 
mined and peace maintained or restored; by information which has 
guided and stimulated aggressive effort ; the Union has been the means 
of increasing the usefulness of the churches, and promoting their general 
prosperity. The operations of the London Congregational Union are not 
confined to London. During the past five years a sum of more than 
£6000 has been devoted for Church Aid and Home Missionary work 
throughout the country. During the past two years very large additions 
to Congregational church accommodation in London have been made, 
equal to the increase during the previous ten years. Congregationalists 
are now taking their full share in providing for the rapidly increasing 
population of the metropolis. We may safely say that, had it not been 
for the existence of a strong centre such as the London Union, such a 
record would have been highly improbable. The last report of the Union 
records an expenditure of £20,000 for church extension in London alone. 
A few illustrations will show the kind of work accomplished in relation 
to existing churches. 

A church, situated in a populous thoroughfare, through which, ac- 
cording to actual enumeration, upwards of 40,000 passed on an ordinary 
Sunday, was in great danger of being altogether lost to the denom- 
ination. There was not a single seat-holder, and the entire congrega- 
tion was less than forty. The income from all sources was less than 
£50. By the prompt action of the Union, and generous aid from its 
funds, the cause was resuscitated, an earnest, faithful minister undertook 
the pastorate, and within four years the church was able to dispense 
with all further help from the Union, and now reports crowded congre- 
gations, a membership of over 400, and a proportionately large income. 
The various organizations connected with the church, in addition to the 
regular ministry, exercise a most important beneficial influence in the 
neighbourhood. 

Another church in a crowded neighbourhood was involved in a compli- 
eated Chancery suit, which threatened its extinction; but by the aid of 
the Union, new life and power were infused, legal difficulties were re- 
moved by arbitration, a minister was appointed, the contributions 
increased five-fold, and an active pastor and people are now working 
harmoniously for the relief of the misery and destitution which sur round 
them. 

In a neighbouring locality a small band of workers had been struggling 
for years in the midst of many discouragements, and were on the point 
of abandoning the position which they occupied when they applied to the 
Union for advice and assistance. The old chapel was converted into 
a mission hall, as being more adapted to the neighbourhood, and arrange- 
1aents were made for making it an important centre for evangelistic and 
philanthropic work. 

In the case of two churches in an important part of London, where 
from various causes no material improvement has been made, efforts are 
now being put forth for uniting the two and making one strong church. 

In another part of London two places of worship have been saved to 
the denomination through the intervention of the Union. Recently a 
third in that neighbourhood has been undertaken. Bya wise expenditure 
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of money the building has been entirely changed in its character, and 
there is every reason to believe that before long a strong church will be 
doing good work in the midst of a dense population. 

In the east end of London the beneficial action of the Union is most 
especially seen. Apart from the aid which has been given in certain 
cases, a great deal of evangelistic work which is being done in the neigh- 
bourhood generally would have been impossible. One church largely 
aided by the Union is exercising a very marked and beneficial effect upon 
the population. Sabbath observance has been promoted to a surprising 
extent. The people themselves have built and paid for a mission hall at 
a cost of £1100. With a prospect of soon becoming self-sustaining, the 
friends record their testimony, that had it not been for the help given by 
the Union, they must, as a church, have become extinct. 

In the north of London there is a church where nine years ago the 
average congregation was less than fifty, and the minister’s income £40. 
By the aid of the Union a new state of things was inaugurated; the 
minister’s income was soon increased to over £200, £70 was contributed 
for incidental expenses, £45 for external objects, a large Sunday school 
was gathered; £1000 expended in providing school accommodation and 
improvements, and the church is now self-supporting and prosperous. 

Cases of a similar character might be mentioned to to a very large extent, 
but enough has been stated to indicate the good work which is being 
done by the London Congregational Union, and to commend that work 
to the sympathy and support of the churches and of individual subscribers. 
There is much need at the present time for additional funds to meet the 
pressing claims of the weaker churches upon the resources of the Union, 
and also to prosecute the work of Church Extension. Any contributions 
sent to the Rev. Andrew Mearns, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, will be thankfully acknowledged. The treasurer of the London 
Congregational Union is Albert Spicer, Esq. Henry Wright, Esq., J.P., 
and Albert Spicer, Esq., are joint treasurers of the Church Extension 
Comunittee. 


—_——Oo 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


France.—In this land of rapid change and frequent revolution the desire 
that seemed to be felt two or three years since for a new religion has 
largely passed away, and we hear no more of mayors writing to Pro- 
testant pastors offering the use of the theatre, or the largest hall in their 
town or village, if they will come and explain to the people the principles 
of Protestantism. The explanations given, though hailed at the time as 
indicative of a religion favourable to freedom, did not in the vast majority 
of cases awaken a desire for the regular preaching of the gospel. The 
excitement of the occasion having passed away, the old and deeply rooted 
notion that in no case should a man think of changing his religion, 
seems to have taken possession of the minds of many, while others have 
probably been carried away by the flattering but deceptive teachings of 
the Free Thought League. But if crowds are no longer to be gathered, 
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a good and great work may yet be done by dint of patience and perse- 
verance and with the blessing of God. The gospel, when faithfully 
preached, always finds some echo in the human heart. But the greatest 
encouragements obtained in France during the last few months have been 
in connexion with some districts in the Cevennes. ‘ The Cévend,” says 
one who is working among them, “is ignorant but intelligent. He has 
retained the austere and upright spirit of the Huguenots. He greatly 
respects the Bible, although he does not read it. Infidel pastors have 
dried up his heart, but he is still ready to listen to the preaching of the 
gospel.” And it is precisely in two or three Free Churches situated 
amongst this historically interesting race that a great revival has taken 
place, and is still going forward. The Christian people have been aroused, 
and the whole district has been visited as never before. All around 
St. André-l’Estréchure many copies of the Scriptures have been sold, and 
the Bible is being largely read. Even the cafés and cabarets have suffered 
from the movement. And now in another part of the district—in the 
Department of the Lozére—a Protestant district, where spiritual death 
reigns, a devoted young pastor of the Free Churches has been at work since 
October, trying to rekindle the zeal and faith of the neglected people. 


Grrmany.—Professor Christlieb drew a dark picture of the indifference to 
religion in his country in the paper which he read at the Evangelical 
Alliance meetings in Copenhagen. He has been severely attacked for 
laying bare the sad truth. Court-preachers and other upholders of the 
State-Church are unwilling to admit that the great mass of the nation is 
utterly indifferent to their teachings, and is rapidly drifting away into 
sheer materialism. Professor Christlieb is to be honoured for having 
looked facts in the face, and having dared to present them in all their 
ugliness. But he is not satisfied with pointing out the evil. He is setting 
himself to remedy it. He and a few other earnest men like himself have 
established an Evangelistic Society, and already eight evangelists are at 
work in the province of Schleswig-Holstein; while in Berlin, Pastor F. von 
Schliimbach is holding services in a hall capable of seating 1,500 persons. 
Mr. 8. was long resident in the United States, and is styled by the 
Americans the German Moody. In LBremen, Pastor Schrenk, formerly 
a missionary in West Africa, is holding daily evangelistic services ; and in 
Bonn, a set of buildings, called the Johannewm, has been purchased as 
a home and training-place for evangelists. This is a good beginning. 


Centra Arrica.—The Church Missionary Society’s work at Uganda, in 
the country of King Mtesa, is making fair progress. Intelligence has 
come to hand of as late a date as July, 1884. Small-pox, plague, and 
famine had been carrying off numbers of all ages, and among the rest 
several promising young converts. Warlike and predatory excursions are 
of frequent occurrence, but one of the missionaries succeeded in prevent- 
ing one which was about to be undertaken for the purpose of exter- 
minating, if possible, a small tribe who had surprised and killed a 
number of Mtesa’s people, as they were returning laden with spoils they 
had just taken from this tribe. The war-flag had already been hoisted, 
but when the missionary pleaded that the action of these poor people was 
only natural under the circumstances, and reminded the king of the 
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disease and famine then desolating the country as probably signs of the 
Divine anger, he decided to give up the expedition and ordered the flag to 
be hauled down. The Arabs are perhaps the worst hindrance to the 
success of the mission, but fortunately their influence over the king is not 
unlimited. 

Thus far sixty-eight persons have been baptized, and forty received as 
communicants. Regular religious services are held, and a kind of 
diaconate of seven natives has been formed, who meet with the mis- 
sionaries for prayer and consultation, and who are thus being prepared to 
take up the work, should the missionaries be compelled to leave the 
country—not an impossible contingency. Two princesses are among the 
converts, and in the king’s household several important officers are 
intelligent Christians, and hold prayers and classes in their own houses. 
One or two chiefs have discarded all their wives save one, and have been 
baptized. The royal flag is now always hoisted on Sundays. This custom 
was established by the result of a discussion one of the missionaries had 
with several Arabs, who were boasting much of the Koran and wishing 
to induce the king to send away the Christian teachers. The debate took 
place in presence of Mtesa, and resulted in the thorough confusion of 
the Mwalimus. Since then it has been ordered that Sunday shall be 
kept sacred, and the royal flag hoisted. 


Mosquito Coast.—The spiritual awakening reported by the Moravian 
missionaries as having occurred in this region some months since has 
already yielded satisfactory results. There has been the usual admixture 
of evil common to all sublunary concerns even of a religious nature. There 
has been much talk about dreams and visions, and spiritual pride has been 
fostered in some. On the other hand many have been truly awakened 
and converted, and throughout the district there is an increased desire to 
have Christian teachers. In some places the people themselves have 
erected humble chapels in the hope that missionaries would be able to 
settle amongst them. The Indians at Yulu are rejoicing in the prospect 
of having a missionary amongst them, and will do all in their power to 
contribute towards his support. At present they are collecting for the 
enlargement of their church. This station is the more important as it is 
situated on the borders of Nicaragua. Already many inhabitants of that 
part of Nicaragua have welcomed the gospel. Thus at Dankra, out of 
600 or 800 inhabitants about half have been baptized by the Moravian 
ministers, and this place would thus naturally become the first station if 
& permanent missionary work should be attempted in the country. 
According to the police authorities, there will be uo difficulty in doing so, 
as religious liberty is granted by law; but it seems necessary to obtain the 
permission of the commandant at Cape Gracias a Dios, and of the presi- 
dent of the Nicaragua Republic. 


0) 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS. 


THE Congregationalists of Scotland have recently been suffering very 
severely from bereavements. First in point of order comes Dr. Lindsay 
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Alexander, for so many years a recognized chief among his brethren. 
He was eminent as a scholar, distinguished as a preacher, inspiring 
and infiuential as a tutor; but, above all, highminded, genial, and 
popular as a man. In politics Dr. Alexander differed widely from 
the majority of his brethren. But the unpopularity of some of his 
well-known opinions in no way interfered with the widespread popu- 
larity of the man himself. He was admired, respected, and honoured 
by the entire denomination. He was a signal proof that independence 
when associated with a brotherly spirit never affects the standing of a 
true man. I have myself recollections of him which are extremely 
pleasant. While yet a young minister at Newcastle he very kindly 
exchanged pulpits in order that he might do me service, and invited me 
to come on the previous Friday and stay with him. It was my first 
introduction to Edinburgh, and I have even now a vivid recollection of my 
walk along the historic streets of the old city with him, than whom no 
one could have been a more charming and instructive cicerone. At a 
later date I remember a visit of his to Newcastle, which was associated 
with a somewhat amusing incident. He had come to open a chapel for 
my honoured friend Rev. A. Reid, who had been forced out of the pas- 
torate of the church to which he had ministered for many years in con- 
sequence of unhappy differences. The general sympathy of the Christian 
people of the town was with him, and an Episcopal church which hap- 
pened to be in the market was bought for the use of the congregation 
which he carried with him. Dr. Alexander came to preach at the open- 
ing of the place, and his text was, ‘‘ What went ye out for tosee? A 
reed shaken with the wind.’ It is almost as unnecessary to say that the 
text was immediately applied to existing circumstances as that Dr. 
Alexander had no such thought in his mind. To the end Dr. Alexander 
retained the acuteness of his clear and vigorous intellect, and has done 
valuable service on the company of Old Testament revisers. Dr. Alexander’s 
brother-in-law, Dr. Campbell, of Bradford, and his old collegiate colleague, 
Dr. Gowan, have also passed away, almost simultaneously with himself. 
They were all men highly esteemed, and though they were all past the 
ordinary limit of human life as laid down by the Psalmist, and had 
retired from active service, their loss will be felt in the circles to which 
they belonged. The death of Miss Baxter, of Dundee, removes one 
who has long been a liberal and consistent supporter of Congregation- 
alism in Scotland, and indeed of Congregational work throughout the 
world. Her spirit was as catholic as her liberality was munificent. She 
was a helper of all good men and of all kinds of good work. 

From our own ranks on this side the Border, death has recently 
removed the Rey. D. Martin, formerly of Oxford, a man of simple heart, 
devout spirit, and untiring zeal. The Rev. D. K. Shoebotham, who was 
better known to a younger generation, has just died at the advanced age 
of eighty, and the numbers who assembled at his funeral testified to the 
respect in which he was held and to the abiding impression which his life 
and labours had made. A little earlier the ranks of the London ministry 
were thinned by the removal of two brethren both of whom were well- 
known and greatly beloved. John Thomas, of Whitechapel, was a man 
of apostolic devotion, and of the true martyr temper. A more fearless 
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and independent spirit never breathed, but he was as tender and sym- 
pathetic as he was sturdy and resolute. He literally spent himself in the 
service of his Master and of the people to whom he ministered. The 
blessing of those who were ready to perish came upon him, and his 
brethren who sorrow that they see his manly and affectionate coun- 
tenance no more, feel that he has left them an example of Christian devo- 
tion which they may well seek to imitate. Dr. Leask was a man who 
held distinctive theological views, and advocated them with great ability 
and earnestness. He certainly was not the less beloved and honoured 
because of his manly and courageous avowal of opinions different pos- 
sibly from those of the majority. He was an eminently good man, of 
true Christian spirit and of thorough loyalty to the truth. 

Even while the number is passing through the Press we have intelli- 
gence of the death of one of the most honoured men connected with 
London Congregationalism, John Kemp Welsh, of Clapham and Sopley 
Park, Christchurch. He was the treasurer of the London Missionary 
Society, of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund (whose estate has been increased 
in value to the extent of thousands of pounds, in consequence of his 
singularly sagacious management of its investments), and of the Orphan 
Working School, as well as one of the most active directors of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and in all these capacities he rendered self- 
denying and devoted service. Next month we hope to speak somewhat 
more fully of his characteristics as a highminded Christian gentleman. 
Now it is possible only to express the sense of the great loss sustained by 
his family, by the church of which he was a member, by the institutions 
he so liberally supported and for which he so diligently laboured, and by 
the circle of friends to which he belonged, and of which he was one of 
the brightest, happiest, and most genial members. 


———-0-9——__—__ 


REVIEWS. 
SERMONS BY CONGREGATIONAL PREACHERS. 


WE sometimes wonder whether the members of other churches are as 
unfair to their own literature, as severely critical of its merits, as judicial 
in their estimate of its relative merits, as are Congregationalists. Be this 
as it may, we are apt to be so extremely candid in our friendship, and so 
much afraid of showing excessive partiality for our own work, that we do 
it but scant justice. Indeed, the books which are successful in our own 
circles are for the most part such as have first received the approval of 
outside critics. Especially does a favourable notice from The Spectator 
seemed to be regarded as a ‘‘ Hall” stamp which gives a book a distinct 
place. ‘There is, perhaps, some reason for this. Of all critics of Noncon- 
formists and their work, The Spectator is the most provoking. The 
Saturday Review is more bitter, but its bitterness defeats its own object. 
The Spectator has the credit for impartiality, but its feelings toward 
Nonconformists are scarcely less hostile than those of The Saturday 
Review. Hence, if it has a kindly word for a book of Evangelical Non- 
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conformist origin, it is regarded as a reluctant testimony, and prized 
accordingly. ‘The weakness of the journal on this point is a serious sub- 
traction from the judicial character which it affects. Its references to 
Nonconformity are so petulant as often to approach to childishness, and 
yet there is no class more ready to recognize the service it has done to 
Liberalism in certain directions, and to do full justice to its high character, 
than that which is one of its pet aversions. Perhaps Nonconformists 
would be wise not to give such heed to its estimates, and in the judg- 
ments of their own literature to have a little more self-reliance, to cultivate 
even a little of that provincial spirit with which they are so freely 
charged. 

The new books before us afford, at all events, abundant evidence of 
literary activity among Congregational ministers. The two concluding 
volumes of Dr. Stoughton’s ‘“‘ Ecclesiastical History,” and the opening 
volume of Dr. Parker’s “Studies on Genesis,” which is to be a book 
corresponding to the ‘‘ Bibelwerk” of the Germans, must have separate 
notices. For the present our object is to call attention to a number 
of velumes of sermons which have recently issued from the press, 
and which do honour to the intelligence, the freedom, and the earnest- 
ness of our pulpit. The volumes of the “Pulpit Commentary” are 
witnesses to the same point, since a considerable number of its best 
homiletical sketches are from the pens of Congregational ministers. 
It does not surprise us that it should be so, for, in the occasional oppor- 
tunities of hearing sermons preached by our pastors in the ordinary 
course of their ministry, we are continually struck by the amount of 
fresh life and vigorous thought to be found in our pulpits, even though 
occupied by men whose names are seldom heard of outside their own 
towns. The power of our ministry in the country, as attested by 
many infallible signs, is a much more influential element than is generally 
supposed, and this view is confirmed in the volumes on our table. 

Here from one of the most obscure parts of the country, the little 
village of Sandown in the Isle of Wight, comes a volume of sermons, 
Studia Crucis, by A. J. Grirriras (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), 
which shows that the visitors to that pleasant watering-place will 
find in the Congregational pulpit a man of devout feeling, refined taste, 
and true evangelical spirit and teaching. The bent of Mr. Griffiths’ 
teaching may be gathered both from his subjects and from the mode in 
which they are treated. Here is an example—brief, for the restrictions of 
space compel brevity—of the evangelical spirit and insight characteristic 
of these sermons. It occurs in a sermon on the Atonement in the parable 
of the prodigal, and is intended to suggest an explanation for the more 
prominent position that the doctrine occupies in the Epistles than the 
Gospels : ‘‘ It was necessary to reduce to words, to doctrines, the majestic 
truths contained in Christ’s Person and Work, when He was no longer 
visibly here to present them in His own Person to the soul. And this is 
all that St. Paul and other writers of the Epistles have done in speaking 
so copiously of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. They have not over- 
stepped the mark; immeasurably more might they have said, and still 
been far, far within it. Their elaborations of doctrine—to which the 
Church owes so much—constitute the attempt to supply that element of 
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truth which had formerly been supplied by Christ Himself. St. Paul 
was not Christ. So he had to preach the Person and Work of Christ, as 
well as the words of Christ. And he could not have done this had he 
failed to speak most pointedly and plenteously upon the subject of the 
Atonement.” 

Sunrise in the Soul, by Rev. J. Oamors Davies (Hodder and 
Stoughton), has the interest which always belongs to the work of a 
young man. Mr. Ogmore Davies, who has recently removed from 
Craven Chapel to Blackburn, has in this volume given the fruits of some 
of the earlier years of his ministry. These sermons are the productions 
of a man who thinks for himself, and who evidently spares no pains so to 
present his thoughts as to secure the attention of his hearers. His book 
is full of promise. 

A volume on Minor and Obscure Scripture Characters, by Rev. 
Freperick Hastines (J. Nisbet and Co.), is rightly described by Mr. 
Hastings himself as consisting of Scripture sketches. Among these we 
may mention ‘‘ The Young Levite ; or, Rich Content; ” ‘‘ Jashobeam ; or, 
Courageous Companions;” ‘ Hobab; or, Possible Usefulness,” all of 
which may be regarded as obscure characters, from whose all but un- 
known lives abiding lessons of spiritual wisdom may be gathered. 
Amongst the minor lights, “* The Town-clerk of Ephesus” and ‘ Pilate’s 
Wife ” are very properly included, while a striking and suggestive sketch 
is based on *“* The Cure of Malchus, the last healed.’’ Sermons of this 
kind opening up lines of thought which are all the more impressive 
because of their sudden and somewhat unexpected character, have a 
peculiar interest and value. They not only make the sermon attractive 
especially to the young, but they invest the Bible itself with a new charm 
by showing how much there is in it to reward the effort of those who 
search it with care and intelligence. The late Henry Melville was 
especially skilful in this particular style of sermon. Some of his most 
striking and effective efforts owed their attractiveness to this feature. 
They were surprises, and, as such, had all the interest and power of 
freshness. Mr. Hastings has given us sermonettes rather than sermons; 
but these are amply sufficient to indicate the interest which he has 
succeeded in awakening about Scripture characters and incidents which 
are too apt to pass unnoticed. 

From Manchester come two or three volumes of sermons of a very high 
order. Rev. J. A. Macdougal, who sends The Ascension of Christ, and 
other Sermons (London and Manchester: John Heywood), is evidently a 
preacher of no ordinary quality. In the sermons before us we have a 
robustness of tone, an unconventional freedom and freshness of thought, 
tempered by an earnest evangelical sentiment which make them sin- 
gularly adapted for the wants of thoughtful and inquiring young men. 
Mr. Macdougal is abreast with the thinking of the times, and the three 
sermons bearing on present-day scepticism reveal a man fully competent to 
handle some of its most difficult problems with intelligence and effective- 
ness. The volume has our hearty commendation. 

That The Divine Gentleness, and other Sermons, by T. CampBeLu 
Finuayson (Manchester: Brook and Chrystal), appear in a sécond edition, 
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must be regarded as a decisive testimony to their ability. They are in 
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another line from those of Mr. Macdougal, but they are just as fine examples 
of their own special type. They are not what would be commonly described 
as popular, and in fact are designed for the smaller but more thoughtful 
class of hearers. They are rich in spiritual wisdom and beauty, calm, 
reflective, and devout. We had marked some passages to justify these 
epithets, for the book abounds in gems of spiritual thought, but we are 
compelled to deny ourselves the pleasure. 

Mr. Mackennaw’s volume, The Healing Touch, and other Sermons 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is also in its second edition, and certainly well 
deserves the honour. His sermon before the Union in October proved 
him to be a preacher of real genius. His volume, we believe, is already 
fairly well known, and we hope that it will be all the more successful in 
consequence of the knowledge of the preacher derived from his appearance 
in October last. 

Mrs. Raverex has laid the churches under fresh obligation by publish- 
ing a new volume of extracts from the works of her husband, and so help- 
ing to keep green and fresh a sacred memory that will not easily pass 
away. The volume is said to be an after-thought, as the original inten- 
tion was simply to publish an enlarged edition of ‘‘ Thoughts for the 
Weary.” But the MSS. yielded too rich and abundant material to be 
disposed of in this way. Mrs. Raleigh therefore determined on the issue 
of a second series, and in this she has certainly been well advised. We 
can give this charming little volume, Rest from Care and Sorrow, by 
ALEXANDER RaeicH (A. and C. Black), no higher praise than to say it is 
worthy to stand by the side of its predecessor, and to have its place in the 
library of spiritual literature with which Dr. Raleigh’s name will always 
be associated. 

The Preacher's Monthly, edited by Rev. W. Hore Davison, Vol. I. 
(C. H. Davison), is connected with Congregationalists by the fact that the 
editor, who himself contributes a considerable part of the original matter, 
is a Congregationalist. It is a very able and useful publication of 
its type. We confess ourselves a little suspicious of the help proffered 
to ministers ‘‘ in busy times or moments of depression, in their prepara- 
tion for their sacred work.” The less men are tempted to rely upon such 
doubtful assistance the better, but Mr. Davison really does injustice to 
himself in suggesting that this will be the principal use of his magazine. 
On the contrary, it contains an amount of useful material which will be 
valuable to those who are really doing their work with fidelity and 
earnestness. There are many admirable examples of what pulpit teach- 
ing ought to be. We wish Mr. Davison every success in his enterprise. 


DR. COX ON MIRACLES.* 


THE significance of this small but most useful volume is increased by the 
termination of the author’s connection with The Expositor on the ground of 
theological differences between him and the publishers. In our reference to 
the subject last month we were careful to avoid the expression of a judgment 


* Miracles; an Argument anda Challenge. By Samuen Cox, D.D. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) 
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on the points on which this antagonism exists, and for the very sufficient 
reason that we have avery imperfect conception of what they are. Indeed, 
we are informed that we are mistaken on the one point as to which we 
thought we could speak positively, and that the teaching of the “larger 
hope” has not been so prominent in the pages of The Expositor as we sup- 
posed. We are glad, therefore, that we did not venture to decide upon what 
is evidently a vexata questio. It is not to be denied, however, that theo- 
logical differences alone led to-the change in editorship, and that fact 
necessarily gives the more importance to a book from Dr. Cox on a subject 
which is so near the core of all our controversies of the day as that of 
“miracles.” The issue, which is being broadly raised in so many different 
ways, is as to the supernatural element in religion, and it is a vital one. 
Tt is hard to see how a disbeliever in the supernatural can be a believer in 
Christianity. On the other hand, the man who believes in the Divine mani- 
festation in the life, work, and resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and in the 
spiritual life of man, is assuredly to be welcomed to Christian sympathy and 
fellowship, notwithstanding differences of opinion on doctrines which have 
generally been included in the creed of orthodoxy. There has been far too 
strong a tendency towards a policy of exclusion ; would it not be wiser, as 
wellas more Christian, to try the contrary and more generous course, and 
instead of giving prominence to what we regard as the heresies of men, and 
perhaps forcing the supposed heretics out of Christian association because 
of them, to dwell rather upon the many truths of the gospel, and those 
the most precious of all, on which they are in harmony with the Church 
in general? Of course, if we deem them mistaken in doctrine or in 
Biblical criticism, it is for us to point out what appears to us to be their 
error. By all means let us have honest discussion of all questions, but let 
it not be prejudiced on the one side by a charge of heresy against those 
who revolt from the established dogmas, or of narrowness and illiberality 
on the other against those who abide in the old paths. 

Dr. Cox’s admirable essays on miracles prove him to be one of the 
earnest and intelligent defenders of Christianity of our day. He thinks 
independently, and with many of his conclusions on dogmatic points we 
do not fully agree. But in reading his books we always feel ourselves in 
the hands of a vigorous thinker, and never more so than in the present 
essays. He makes no pretensions to originality in his argument, and 
points out that even since the first appearance of these essays in The 
Expositor, the argument has been “philosophically and polemically 
treated” by the Rev. W. Arthur in an “ elaborate and masterly treatise,” 
which has already been commended in these pages. But in these essays 
we have a lucidity, a terseness, and an incisive point which are very charac- 
teristic of the author. We do not expect that his explanation of the 
miracle will satisfy every one, nor do we expect that any explanation ever 
will, But, at all events, the answer that Dr. Cox gives to sceptical in- 
quiries and objections, is one which is perfectly consistent with philosophy 
and science on the one hand, and with Scripture on the other. He puts 
his case pithily in the following paragraph : 

““ We have to choose between two theories of God; the ancient theory, 
that of the centurion, which represents the forces and laws of nature as 


the servants of God, who do His pleasure, hearkening to the voice of His 
VOL. XIV. 
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Word ; to whom He can say, Come, and they come ; Go, and they go; 
Do this or that, and they do it : and the modern theory, which represents 
them as so far His masters that He cannot touch or modify them, cannot 
bend them to His will, or bid them run on His errands, no, not even on the 
gravest emergencies, not even in order to teach men the truths they most 
need to know, or to save them from the sins by which they are being 
destroyed.” 

The question could not be more pointedly put, and it is hard to conceive 
how the case in favour of the first answer could be more clearly stated or 
more forcibly defended. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Twice Bought, by R. M. Batuantyne (J. Nisbet and Co.), is such a 
book as boys dearly love to read. It is a story of the Oregon Gold Fields, 
and gives a vivid idea of the wild and often perilous life led by the gold- 
seekers in the Far West. The title, when its meaning is understood, 
sufficiently indicates the character and scope of the tale, the hero, Tom 
Brixton, being twice bought—once with gold and once with blood.—— 
In Stanley Graham, Boy and Man: a Tale of the Dark Continent (Hodder 


and Stoughton), Dr. Gorpon StaBLes appeals to that love of adventure 
and outdoor life which is so strong in most boys—at any rate in most of the 
boys of Great Britain. It is the story of a young Scotch boy who, like so 
many others of the race, left"his home in the Highlands in order to go and 
see the world, and gives an account of the various adventures which he met 
with and the different people he came aeross as he journeyed from place 
to place. The hero is constantly on the move, never staying long at one 
place, and consequently there is plenty of life and variety and go in the 
book. The main interest of the story turns on an expedition to the centre 
of the Dark Continent, undertaken for the purpose of rescuing the hero’s 
friends, Captain Ross and his daughter Ida, who by some mischance had 
fallen into the hands of a savage tribe.—-—Just in Time; or, Howard 
Clarion’s Rescue, by Mrs. G. 8. Reaney (Hodder and Stoughton), aims at 
something else than amusement. It is a story with a serious purpose, 
and is designed to illustrate the power of love in rescuing the fallen. It 
tells of one who, having been almost entirely neglected by his mother in 
his childhood, yielded to the temptations of college life, and gradually 
passed from bad to worse until he was brought to the gates of death, 
when he was saved—* snatched as a brand from the burning ’—through 
the loving interposition of a devoted wife, who organized an expedition 
for his reseue-——A Long Lane with a Turning, by Saran DoupNEY 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is a story for young men and maidens. The 
plot is sufficiently simple and the incidents are neither numerous or 
exciting, but the characters of the different personages who play the lead- 
ing parts in it are skilfully brought out, and the interest excited in their 
various loves and ambitions is well sustained. The story has the merit— 
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and it is not a slight one—of ending well, the hope long deferred of the 
young clergyman, Arthur Bletchley, being at last happily consummated by 
his marriage with the woman of his choice.—— A Band of Three, by L. T. 
MeabE (Isbister and Co.), is a charming story of three young orphan girls 
who, being left alone in the world, managed to keep themselves by playing 
upon musical instruments. How they fared at different times, the friends 
they met with and the dangers to which they were exposed, the trouble 
through which they passed and the successes they achieved, are all told in 
such a way as to strongly enlist the interest and the sympathy of the 
reader. Miss Meade excels in the delineation of child life and character, 
and has never displayed her powers to better advantage than in this com- 
pact and well-written story.——Reed Farm, by Mrs. Ropert O’REILLy, 
and The Red House in the Suburbs, by the same Author (Hodder and 
Stoughton), are new editions of stories which have already met with a 
very favourable reception from the public. Mrs. O'Reilly wields a facile 
pen, and is specially successful in the delineation of character. The 
deformed boy Christopher, in ‘‘ Reed Farm,” and his uncle Abel Thorne 
are both very fine characters, and are exceedingly well drawn. There is 
a healthy religious tone about both of the stories mentioned above which 
cannot be too highly commended, while the literary style in which they 
are written makes the reading of them as pleasant as it is profitable. 
——Meg’s Mistake, and other Sussex Stories, by Mrs. Ropert O’ REILLY 
(Hodder and Stoughton), attracted considerable attention on its first 
appearance under the title of ‘‘ Sussex Stories.” Mrs. O’Reilly is one of 
the few writers who take high degree in the art of writing short stories, 
and her skill in this direction is strikingly shown in the graphie descrip- 
tions of Sussex life and character contained in this book.——-At the Sign 
of the Blue Boar, by Emma Les te (R.T.S.), is a pleasant and at the same 
time instructive story of the reign of Charles II. The writer has evidently 
made a careful study of the period, and contrives to impart not a little 
useful historical information concerning the Act of Uniformity, and the 
Great Plague, and the Five Mile Act. The picture of the times that she 
gives is both true and vivid.——Dora’s Boy. By Mrs. Exuen Ross. 
Third Edition. (W. Swan Sonnenschein.) ‘This is an effective story in 
illustration of the text ‘‘ A little child shall lead them.” Dora’s boy, left 
destitute and homeless by the death of his mother, is taken in by a dealer 
in British and foreign birds, who not only provides him with lodging, but 
feeds, clothes, and educates him. How the heart of the old bachelor, 
which had been hardened by his afflictions, melts beneath the softening 
influence of the affection and piety of the young lad is exceedingly well 
told. While the book is pervaded by a deep religious spirit, it is entirely 
free from anything in the shape of cant or namby-pambyism.—— The Man 
with the Knapsack ; or, the Miller of Burnham Lee, by J. Jackson WRay 
(Nisbet and Co.), tells how a miller and his wife and family were converted 
through the instrumentality of a religious pedlar or singing evangelist, and 
shows what an amount of good may be and often is done by a humble and 
unpretentious but useful and important agency.—_—Every Eye, by the Rev. 
Grorce Everarp (Nisbet and Co.), contains twelve practical addresses 
for Advent and for the Old and New Year. It is full of weighty thoughts 
and stirring appeals and striking illustrations, and may be read with 
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advantage both by saints and sinners.——Consecrated Recreation, by Rev. 
Ernest Boys, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.), supplies some useful suggestions on a 
subject of great practical importance. The author’s endeavour is to show 
that to take recreation is a Christian duty, and that by taking it in a Chris- 
tian spirit a man may be as truly serving Christ as if he were engaged 
in some istinctively Christian work. Griffinhoof. By Crona TEMPLE. 
(S.P.C.K.) The hero of this story is a caretaker of a ship, whose 
character, soured and narrowed by his sea life, was entirely changed, 
partly through the influence of a little baby-girl called Olive who was 
left in his charge, and partly through the timely help afforded him by a 
Captain Leyton, whom he had rescued from death by drowning. The 
idea is not a new one, but it is carefully worked out.——Muricl’s 
Two Crosses. By ANNETTE LystTeR (S,P.C.K.) The first of the two 
crosses referred to in the title is the poverty to which Muriel, along with 
her brothers and sisters, was reduced by the death of their father, the 
rector of the parish. The second is her marriage with Roy Romilly, a 
rich young scapegrace and unbeliever whom she had refused in the days 
of her father’s lifetime, but whom she accepted now in her time of adver- 
sity when he repeated his offer. This second cross turned out to be the 
heavier of the two, for it brought with it nothing but trouble and disaster, 
till the prodigal husband, after going from bad to worse, at last came to 
himself, and became a Christian. The Sunbeam of the Factory, and 
other Tales. (R.T.S.) An admirable collection of short stories for girls, 
each of which illustrates some important lesson of Christian truth or duty. 
——Heroes of Science. Mechanicians. (S.P.C.K.) By J.C. Lewis, M.A. 
An exceedingly attractive book. The mechanicians whose lives are here 
sketched are representative men, and are well chosen with the view of 
illustrating the progress of mechanical science. The following are the 
subjects of the different chapters of the volume: “The First Steam 
Engine,” “James Watt,” ‘George Stephenson,’ “Sir Richard Ark- 
wright,” “*‘ Compton the Inventor,” “‘ Dr. Maudsley,” “ Joseph Clement,” 
‘James Nasmyth,” “Sir Joseph Whitworth,” “Charles Babbage.” Some 
of these names are much better known than others, but they are all 
worthy of remembrance, for they are men who have deserved well of the 
world by the practical benefits which they have conferred upon it. No 
better book could be put into the hands of an intelligent youth. It 
is well fitted to inspire with lofty ambitions and noble purposes. 

Zoological Photographs, by JosepH Hassaut, A.R.C. (S.8.U.), is a 
book for boys and girls. The study of zoology is one of the most 
fascinating branches of natural history, and it is here made doubly attrac- 
tive by the agreeable form in which it is presented. The book is caleu- 
lated to stimulate and encourage a love for the subject with which it deals. 
——The Magic Flute. By M. Linsxu. (S.P.C.K.) Title and subject of 
this story were suggested by a legend in the Talmud concerning a precious 
and sweet-toned flute, which, being overlaid with gold in order that its 
appearance might be in keeping with its true value, was completely 
ruined thereby, its sweetness of tone giving place to a base metallic 
sound; whereupon the king commanded the gold to be removed, which 
being done, the flute once more gave forth its own true sweet tones. The 
purpose of the story would seem to be to show the value of simple sur- 
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roundings in order to full development of the powers of man’s creative 
soul. 


The Lover's Creed. By Mrs. Casnen Hory. Three Vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) A healthful novel, which is good without being dull, and 
interesting without being sensational, is comparatively so rare that we 
are bound to accord a more hearty welcome to one that may fairly be 
placed in this category. Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s new book is fully entitled to 
this commendation. It is a pleasant story, with the kind of mystery 
which stimulates curiosity, and the life and movement which sustain the 
interest of the reader, and yet it is marked by that refinement of feeling 
and delicacy of touch which are sure to recommend. The story begins 
well, with an air of naturalness and reality which at once secures the 
attention. The solicitor travelling down in the express from Euston, the 
scene at the Chester railway station, the Cheshire squire in his old manor 
house and somewhat primitive village, will appear singularly lifelike to 
those who know anything of the particular district. The story is laid in 
the time of the Crimean War, and as the hero is one of the officers of the 
gallant rifle-brigade, the writer has the opportunity of interweaving some 
romantic scenes from the campaign, and has availed herself of it with 
considerable skill. We will not do either the writer or the reader the 
injustice of attempting to sketch the story; we content ourselves with say- 
ing that the book is one which cannot fail to interest, and may safely be 
commended. 


We have received the Congregational Year Book (Hodder and 
Stoughton), and the Christian World Year Book (J. Clarke and Co.) 
They occupy entirely different fields, and each is useful in its own. 
We cannot conceive of anything that requires to be known about Con- 
gregational churches which is not to be found in the former. The 
present issue bears signs of that care in revision and editorship which 
is essential in order to maintain anything like accuracy. A slight 
alteration in the ordinary arrangements of the contents appear to us a 
distinct advantage. The Christian World Year Book contains an 
amount of information in relation to free churches in general which is 
to be found nowhere else, and which is really invaluable. For our- 
selves we can only say that we are thankful to have it continually at 
hand, and to avail ourselves of its help. 


Canadian Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Marquis oF 
Lorne, K.T. (Religious Tract Society.) This is an exceedingly beautiful 
and at the same time a most useful volume. The illustrations, which 
are very numerous, are of a high order of excellence, and add materially 
to the value as well as to the attractiveness of the book. Of their merits, 
looked at from an artistic point of view, we can speak in high terms, 
and as for their accuracy as pictures, it is sufficient to say that they are 
taken from objects and photographs in the possession of, and sketches by, 
the Marquis of Lorne, and consequently are no mere fancy, or semi- 
fancy sketches, but truthful representations of the various scenes and 
objects depicted in them. But the volume is something more than an 
elegant gift-book fitted to adorn and grace a drawing-room table, and we 
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hope that it will not suffer the usual fate of such books in being simply 
looked at or glanced into rather than being read through. It will well 
repay careful and diligent perusal, both on account of the intrinsic in- 
terest of its subject, and the felicitous manner in which it is treated. 
The marquis writes in an easy and graceful style, and in the manner of 
one who is thoroughly aw fait with his subject. He has evidently laid 
himself out to gain an intimate acquaintance with every part of the wide 
territories included under the general name of ‘‘ The Dominion.” Not 
satisfied with a superficial and hearsay knowledge of the country, he has 
made a close and diligent study of it for himself, and has formed his own 
opinions on most of the various questions suggested by it. He has not 
only travelled extensively, and thus come into personal contact with the 
land and the people, but he has also made careful observations and 
minute inquiries as he has moved about from place to place, and has 
striven by every means in his power to get at the real mind and heart of 
the people. As to the relations between Canada and England, which is 
naturally one of the first matters on which we desire to be informed, it is 
gratifying to have the assurance, especially as it is given us by one who 
is in every way qualified to speak upon the point, that the feeling in 
Canada in regard to its connection with the Empire not only remains as 
strong as ever it was, but is even stronger, the test being that no public 
man or public body have ever ventured to formulate in recent years with 
any success a contrary policy. Another point on which numbers who 
may have an idea of emigration will wish to be enlightened, is the climate 
of the vast regions which still acknowledge the British rule. On this 
subject the marquis gives us some instructive information, and speaks in 
terms more favourable than most people perhaps would have anticipated, 
praising especially the dry and bracing qualities of the air. He speaks 
very highly, too, of the advantages of Canada as a field for emigration as 
compared with the United States, and gives some practical advice to in- 
tending emigrants. But perhaps after all the great value of the book lies 
in its bringing vividly before the minds of the English people the extent 
and variety of the great territory which belongs to this nation on the 
North American continent. There has been perhaps a better appreciation 
of late of the real greatness of these possessions, and nothing has helped 
this more than the development of Manitoba. That province alone has 
an area of 100,000 square miles, and the next two divisions have 90,000 
each, nearly all of which (the marquis tells us) is fair land. In this alone, 
therefore, we have a great and productive empire. A nation which has 
such vast and promising fields for peaceful cultivation already under its 
sway, has certainly no need to desire any extension of dominion on the 
African continent. The story told of Manitoba and its development has 
all the attraction of a romance about it. The marquis says that Canada 
‘thus offers a comfortable home and an assured livelihood not only to 
those of our agricultural classes who cannot earn a living at home, but 
also to the unemployed mechanics and labourers in our great cities who 
can successfully undertake farming without previous experience, and who 
only require to cross the Atlantic to find themselves prosperous members 
of a rising community in this land of promise.” No doubt there is an 
aspect in which the emigration of members of our working community 
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may seem like a subtraction from our strength. But there is more of 
sentiment than reality in such an idea. We need relief from that conges- 
tion of population which is found in our large towns, whereas on the 
other hand these enormous territories, only waiting for the plough to 
yield rich harvests, need cultivators. It would seem as though Provi- 
dence had destined this English race to do this work. This is really one 
great lesson to be learned from the Marquis of Lorne’s book. We hope 
that when it has done its work in its present form a cheaper edition may 
be published and scattered broadcast over the country. 


A Smaller Biblia Pauperum. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Among the many 
curious and recondite specimens of typography which have recently 
been given to the world, none is more admirable than this extraordinary 
reproduction of Wiclif’s Bible, ‘“conteynynge Thyrtie and Eyghte Wode- 
cuttes illustratynge the Lyfe, Parablis, and Miraclis of oure Blessid Lorde 
and Savioure Jhesus Crist, with the Propre Descrypciouns thereoff ex- 
tracted fro the Originall Texte of John Wiclif.” Of course the style of 
art exhibited in the woodcuts is an imperfect one, but it is the quaintness 
of the illustrations which gives them their chief charm. The book 
reflects great credit on editor and publisher alike, and will be a welcome 
addition to the Wiclif literature of the year. 


Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon, 1839-1877. By James 
Kennepy, M.A. With an Introductory Note, by Sir W. Murr, LL.D., 
D.C.L. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Kennedy has rendered a good service 
to the entire Church of Christ by publishing these reminiscences of his 
missionary life and work in India. Many works have been written on 
Indian missions, and have doubtless done good; but the work before us 
is on a larger scale, and treats the subject in a more thoughtful and 
systematic fashion than any which have gone before it. Mr. Kennedy 
has given us something more than a bare record of his own private and 
personal experiences and observations. Under the unpretentious heading 
of “‘ Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon”’ he has included a variety 
of collateral subjects as well as a wide and comprehensive survey of the 
whole subject of Missions in India. ‘‘ My aim,’ he says, “has been to 
take my readers with me to our Indian home, to see us at our work, to 
hear us conversing with the people, to accompany us on our journeys, to 
surround them in thought with our surroundings, so that they may 
realize our position, trials, difficulties, and joys. I have throughout 
maintained the standpoint of one whose Indian life has been devoted to 
Mission work. My two spheres of labour—Benares during the greater 
part of my course, and Ranee Khet, in the Hill Province of Kumaon, in 
later years—have come in for extended remark. My attention has not, 
however, been confined to Missions. I have endeavoured to write as one 
interested in everything which ought to interest a resident in the land. 
I have given some account of the climate, aspect of the country, condition 
and character of the people, changes which have taken place, modes of 
travelling, and the British Government. I have again and again travelled 
in the North-West, and some account of these journeys has been given. 
On one occasion I spent the greater part of two months in Ceylon, and to 
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that beautiful island a chapter is devoted. I have recorded at some 
length my experiences of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. No one who was 
in that terrible storm can ever forget it, and the European inhabitants 
of Benares at that time have special reason for thankfulness for their 
marvellous escape.” This description of the contents, which we have 
quoted from the preface, will give our readers some idea of the general 
drift and scope of a work which is by a long way the best book on India 
that has yet appeared from the missionary’s standpoint. It is written in 
an able and scholarly and, at the same time, interesting style, and cannot 
fail to awaken in the minds and hearts of those who read it a deeper and 
livelier interest in the temporal and spiritual welfare of the people of that 
vast continent ‘‘ which has in God’s providence come under the rule of our 
land, and has special claims on our prayers, sympathy, and effort.” Mr. 
Kennedy writes con amore, and as one who is possessed with all the true 
missionary’s enthusiasm for his subject and his cause. 


Beauty and the Beast. By Saran Fraser Tytier. Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Miss Tytler has a prolific pen, but she always 
writes well. Her stories would not suffer by being condensed into nar- 
rower space, and yet it would not be fair to speak of them as dull or prosy. 
This they cannot be honestly said to be. Our authoress has a consider- 
able insight into character, and, at the same time, great skill in portraiture. 
Of these qualities we have abundant proofs in this story. ‘‘ Beauty” and 
the ‘* Beast” are both striking sketches, marked by freshness and origin- 
ality, as well as by fidelity to nature. Our authoress has laid a good 
foundation for her story. The hero is a Scotch corporal, who was just 
about to be dismissed from his regiment in India for drunkenness, when 
the news came that he had unexpectedly succeeded to a baronetcy and 
estate at home. It does not require much imagination to see in such a 
situation materials for a capital story. Miss Tytler discerned this, and in 
her use of them has shown a good deal of artistic skill. The group of 
characters into which ‘‘ Beast” is introduced, and of which ** Beauty ” is 
the centre, is clearly conceived for the purposes of the tale, and supplies 
us with some striking contrasts. Still, we cannot conceal our belief that 
the story has suffered because of the obligation to adapt it to the neces- 
sities of a serial publication. 


Life in a Hospital, by a Sister (J. Nisbet and Co.) contains a 
number of brief sketches of some interesting hospital cases, and is 
useful as illustrating the kind of helpful Christian work which is done 
by many of the sisters in the hospitals in the discharge of their duties as 
nurses. 


NOTE.—The present number is above the normal size, which is eighty 
pages. But during the pressure of the winter months, the size will be 
occasionally increased in this way, with a corresponding reduction during 
the summer. 
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THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Tue Marah of controversy has flowed for ages so rough and 
noisy around the Table of the Lord, that all pertaining to the 
sacred feast has been dashed with its bitter spray; and it is 
difficult to keep the taste of it out of our mouths. Yet (as 
one has well said) ‘ it would be better not to speak about the 
meal of love than to begin new quarrels about it.’’* The 
interesting paper of Dr. R. W. Dale in the January number 
of THe Conerecationatist finely contrasts in tone and spirit 
with the invective with which in some quarters he has been 
assailed. It does not remove the objections which some of us 
strongly felt to his views when first set forth in ‘‘ Ecclesia,” and 
still feel as strongly. But it is possible, I trust, both to feel 
and to express such objections with no tinge of either bitter- 
ness or acidity. 

Criticism, however, to have any practical value, must rest on 
some positive view. If we can get at the true conception of 
the Lord’s Supper, erroneous views will not be so much 
refuted as superseded—put out of court. And we shall all 
agree that this true conception is to be sought, not in Church 
tradition but in the New Testament Scriptures. 

I venture to think that by such an inquiry it can be shown 
that all the superstitions which have gathered round the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (from the mild cautious 
Sacramentarianism of the 28th Article, the Assembly’s Con- 
fession, or the Savoy Declaration, up to the enigma of Tran- 

* Meyer, quoted by Stier, vii. 161. (English Tr.) 
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substantiation) have their common root in a false assumption 

at the outset; viz., that words spoken by our Saviour with 
express and exclusive reference to His sacrifice, atonement, 
or propitiation, on the Cross, may be applied to His glorified 
person in heaven. 

The question started by Dr. Dale at the beginning of his 
paper (and in his essay in “‘ Keclesia”’), regarding the deep 
conviction of Nonconformists that there can be only two 
sacraments, lies outside such an inquiry; because ‘ sacra- 
ment’ is not a scriptural term, nor can any definition of it, 
including Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, be framed from 
Scripture. The definition adopted by the Congregational 
Elders in 1658, as previously in the Westminster Confession 
—that the sacraments are ‘signs and seals of the Covenant of 
Grace,’ belongs to a particular school of theological thought 
which has grown antiquated, not to say obsolete. Perhaps 
this is as much to our loss as to our gain; but soitis. It 
may be noticed in passing, that our Congregationalist fore- 
fathers of that date were quite as stiff as the Westminster 
divines in declaring that neither of the ‘ seals’ may be dis- 
pensed “by any but by a minister of the word, lawfully 
called.” * In two centuries we have travelled a long way. 

Going back, then, to the original records of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper (in the first three Gospels, and in 
St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians), we find St. Paul’s 
account the fullest ; except that St. Matthew alone expressly 
records the command to partake of the Cup, though it is 
implied in the other accounts; St. Mark adding, ‘‘ He gave to 
them and they all drank of it.” Combining these four 
accounts, it seems to me that the order of our Saviour’s utter- 
ances deserves very careful study—more than perhaps is often 
given. 

First of all, in the case alike of the bread and the cup, 
comes a solemn act of thanksgiving. THankruLness, then, 






* Hanbury’s “ Memorials,” iii. 543. 

| The word ‘blessed’ used by Matthew and Mark with reference to 
the bread, is exactly equivalent to ‘ gave thanks ;’ and the revisers have 
correctly removed the word ‘‘it” inserted (Matt. xxvi. 26) in the A.V. 
Our Saviour did not bless the bread, but blessed God, the Giver of all 
good. No countenance is given to any “consecration of the elements.” 
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is the first condition of right celebration of the Holy Supper. 
It is a Eucharist; a thanksgiving-feast. Any view which 
obscures its joyful, eucharistic character, must be erroneous. 

The denial of the doctrine that the death of Jesus was a 
Divine Atonement—a propitiation for the sins of the world 
—by reducing it to a murder, or at best a martyrdom, and 
making void its claim to be regarded as an act of transcen- 
dent love on the part of Jesus, or a proof of Divine love, flings 
a funeral gloom around the Lord’s Table, and renders praise, 
gratitude, and joy unmeaning and out of place. 

Next in order comes the command to partake. ‘‘ Take, eat.”’ 
“Drink ye all of it.” “This do.” Obrprence is the second 
requisite for the observance of the Lord’s Supper. This 
obedience must be both collective and personal. Collective, 
because the union of Christ’s disciples is of the very essence 
of the rite. ‘‘ We being many are one bread and one body ; 
for we are all partakers of that one bread” (1 Cor. x. 17). 
Fellowship or communion means sharing — partaking in 
common. Solitary communion is a contradiction. By a 
metaphor, indeed, a man may be said to ‘commune with 
himself;’ or we may speak of ‘solitary communion with 
God ;’ but in such phrases the word is used in the sense of 
‘converse.’ Unless in the Lord’s Supper we hold spiritual 
communion or converse with our Saviour, it will be a fruitless 
form. That is true. But these two distinct senses of the 
word ‘communion’ must not be confounded. 

Personal obedience is as requisite as collective, because the 
command is given to Christ’s disciples: in other words, to 
those who stand to Him in the personal relation of faith and 
obedience. This point needs no proof here. The celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper by a company of unbelievers would be a 
ghastly mockery. 

Following still the order of our Lord’s utterances, the next 
point is the mganine of the symbols, as explained by Him. 
“This is My body, which is given for you” (Luke xxii. 19; in 
1 Cor. xi. 24, “ broken”’).* This is My blood of the New 


* The R. V. adopts the difficult reading ‘‘ which is for you;” but the 
sense is the same. The Revisers have thought it worth while to note in 
the margin the defectiveness of ‘ some ancient authorities,’ but the 
genuineness of the text is undoubted. 


Se 
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Covenant, which is shed for many, for the remission of sins” 
(Matt. xxvi. 28). The advocates of so-called “high” views of 
the Sacrament are careful to quote the abbreviated form in 
which Christ’s words are given in the first two Gospels, ‘* This 
is My body.’ This is sagacious, because the following words, 
“given (or broken) for you,” forbid the application to our 
Saviour’s body as it existed when He spoke those words ; or 
to His glorified body as it now exists in heaven; and fix it 
to His body as wounded and slain for us on the Cross. With 
regard to the Cup, no Evangelist gives any such abbreviated 
form, though St. Paul does. They add, ‘‘which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins” (Matt.); ‘‘ which is shed for 
many’? (Mark); “which is shed for you’? (Luke). So far 
from laying any stress on the formula, ‘ This is My blood,” 
St. Luke and St. Paul actually substitute, “ This cup is the 
New Covenant in My blood.” 

What is the meaning of this double symbol ; this separate 
representation of the broken Body and the shed Blood? It 
can have but one meaning—Death. ‘ The blood is the life ;” 


and the separation of the flesh from its warming, nourishing 
life-stream is death. As our Lord Jesus handed to His 
disciples the broken cake of unleavened bread, and ‘ the cup 


’ 


of blessing,’ His body of flesh and blood was before their eyes 
in its living unity; His flesh not yet ‘given’ or ‘ broken,’ 
nor a single drop of His blood shed. His glorified body has 
neither flesh nor blood, for it is ‘‘a spiritual body;” and 
* flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” (See 
Phil. iii. 21; and the whole argument of 1 Cor. xv. 45-53. 
Compare Heb. ii. 14; v. 7.) Neither to His then living body, 
nor to His glorified body, could our Saviour refer in these 
separate symbols; but to His body and blood as actually 
“broken,” “‘ shed,” and separated, in His death on the Cross. 
Accordingly, St. Paul declares that what is shown forth in the 
Eucharist is ‘‘TaHe Lorp’s Dearn.” In near a score of 
passages in the New Testament the ‘‘ blood” of Christ stands 
for His atoning death—His sacrifice, once offered, in which 
He ‘‘through the Eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
spot to God.’ By analogy we infer that when our Saviour 
speaks of “‘ giving His flesh for the life of the world” (John 
vi. 51), He is in like manner speaking of His death. 
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With this key, we cannot misunderstand the last point in 
our Lord’s words of institution ; namely, the purpose of its 
perpetual observance, ‘‘in remembrance of Me.” By this 
phrase is not meant simple personal remembrance, but public 
commemoration. So St. Paul explains it: ‘‘ As often as ye 
eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do suew the Lord’s 
death till He come” (1 Cor. xi. 26. R. V., ‘‘ ye proclaim ’’). 
That which Christians are to commemorate, to recall to their 
own and one another’s loving, thankful memory, and to set 
forth before the eyes of the world, by this solemn, perpetual, 
public thanksgiving-feast, is the Atoning Death of Christ. 

Is this the whole significance of the Lord’s Supper? Cer- 
tainly not. Two things remain which needed no express 
mention by our Saviour, because they speak for themselves. 
One is, our partaking; the other, Christ’s own’ personal rela- 
tion to His disciples. 

The symbols—bread and wine—are not in themselves 
emblems of death, but of life. They are the standing repre- 
sentatives of the food by which human life is nourished. 
Eating and drinking are the acts whereby our life is daily 
kept up. In this respect the contrast is marked between the 
Lord’s Supper and those sacrifices in which the type was the 
actual death of the victim; though there is an analogy with 
the festal meal on the flesh of the peace-offerings after the 
sacrifice. ‘The only meaning of this part of the Sacrament, in 
harmony with the view already reached, is, that it denotes 
the nourishment of our spiritual life by faith in the sacrifice 
of Christ, and loving contemplation of it. 

Her noblest life my spirit draws 
From His dear wounds and bleeding side. 

The last point is, our Saviour’s relation to His Church, and 
to individual members of it, in this Sacrament. As often as 
we eat this bread and drink this Cup of the Lord, we are per- 
sonally and collectively obeying the command, not of a dead, 
but of a living Saviour. Whether we sit with the Congrega- 
tionalist and the Presbyterian; or stand with the Reformed ; 
or kneel with the Episcopalian and the Methodist; it is at 
Christ’s own Table we gather. We have therefore a right to 
expect His presence there—real, not imaginary. Our obedi- 
ence, faith, love, are not matters with which He has no con- 
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cern. His word is pledged. ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them ” (Matt. xviii. 20). ‘‘If any man hear My voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with Me” (Rev. iii. 20). ‘‘ If a man love: Me, he will 
keep My word; and My Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him ” (John xiv. 23). 
We have no shadow of reason to confine these promises of 
our Saviour’s presence and fellowship to the Lord’s Table; 
but certainly if anywhere and at any time we may expect 
their fulfilment, it is there and then. I am not aware of any 
justification for our exalting the Eucharist above praise, 
prayer, and the devout and believing reception of Christ’s 
word, as ‘ the highest act’ of Christian worship; or for expect- 
ing in if a more real and intimate communion with our 
Saviour than is possible otherwise. The doctrine of grace 
conveyed through the bodily reception of material symbols, 
degrades Divine grace to an unintelligible somewhat, like 
electricity, gravity, or mechanical force; and unspeakably 
dishonours both human nature and the Spirit of God. The 
New Testament treats the Bread and the Cup as symbols, 
and nothing but symbols; yet not mere intellectual symbols 
(like those of algebra, arithmetic, or logic), but spiritual 
emblems—charged therefore with immeasurable spiritual 
power. They are mystical in this sense, that they appeal 
(like such emblems as a national flag, or an ancient coat of 
arms) to the mystical side of our nature—faith, feeling, 
imagination, enthusiasm, love. 

It is at this point, therefore, when the spiritual power of 
the Sacrament touches the spiritual life of the believer, that 
superstition finds its loophole of ingress. It is just here that 
the views of my friend Dr. Dale appear to me open to criti- 
cism and objection; to the outspoken utterance of which, he 
will be the last to object. 

Let us first summarize the view we have endeavoured to 
reach by careful induction of New Testament teaching. 

(1) The Bread and Wine are symbols or emblems represent- 
ing (a) in their separation, and in the breaking of the bread 
and pouring of the wine, the Lord’s death; not as mere his- 
toric fact, but in its spiritual reality as a Divine Atonement 
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for sin. ()) In their life-sustaining properties they typify 
the relation of Christ’s death to our spiritual life,—the 
sanctifying as well as justifying power of the Cross. 

(2) Neither the Bread nor the Wine has any reference to 
our Lord’s glorified body, which is not a body of flesh and 
blood. 

(3) The act of eating and drinking these emblems, while 
it is necessarily a confession of our personal faith, typifies 
our reception of “‘ redemption through His blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins,” with all blessings thence accruing to 
believers. 

(4) The command and invitation of the Lord Jesus, in 
obedience to which we eat and drink at His Table, warrant 
us in expecting His ‘real presence’—not in or under the 
emblems, but as Master and Host; present as truly, though 
unseen, as in the upper chamber at Jerusalem. Yet His 
express promises of His presence with His disciples and mani- 
festation to them (‘‘ not to the world”) must not be restricted 
to the Lord’s Table, but may be claimed by believers every- 
where and always. 

To these four particulars we must add— 

(5) Our communion or common partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper denotes (a) that we are members of “‘ His Body, the 
Church ;” and (b) that our brotherly unity rests on personal 
faith in His Atonement, and on our personal fellowship with 
Him as our Living Head. 

I venture to maintain that we need no ‘‘higher” or 
“nobler”? view of the Sacrament than what may be thus 
summarized; and that the views which claim to be higher 
and nobler are not so in reality. 

Dr. Dale, in his Essay in “ Keclesia ” (1870) says ‘‘ There 
can be little doubt that modern Congregationalists, in 
their extreme dread of high sacramental doctrines, have 
drifted into pure Zwinglianism ; it is possible that some of 
them have drifted farther still” (p. 371). Certainly Dr. 
Dale did not mean to be unfair; but in this (or any similar) 
statement there seems to me a double unfairness. 1st, The 
unfair assumption that the change of opinion which our 
Churches have undergone since the Savoy Declaration (1658) 
has been the unconscious helpless absence of theory and lack 
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of thought expressed in the word ‘‘drijting.” 2nd, The 
unfair slur conveyed by nicknaming these views, as an ‘ism,’ 
by the name of any particular teacher—even such a heroic 
name as Zwingle. My friend would be horrified if his views 
were spoken of as ‘ Dale-ism.’ Suppose, instead of ‘drifted’ 
we say ‘grown;’ and instead of ‘ Zwinglianism,’ ‘ Paul- 
ism,’ or ‘New-Testamentism.’ Why not? 

The bulk of Dr. Dale’s Essay, as all readers will remember, 
furnishes a most forcible and scholarly refutation of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation and kindred superstitions. 
But he hankers after the Savoy Declaration and the West- 
minster Confession. ‘‘ The weakness (he writes) of the 
extreme Protestant position lies in this—that to interpret 
our Lord’s words when He instituted the Service as meaning 
‘This Bread represents My Body’ leaves upon the mind an 
impression of dissatisfaction” (p. 385). This, I submit, is 
not because the interpretation is not in itself untrue, but Ist, 
because “‘represents” is a rhetorically weak word. To say 
(e.g.) “ The flag of England is the honour of England” would 
be much more forcible than to say ‘‘ The honour of England 
is represented by her flag;” though the meaning is the same. 
2ndly, Emblems are not capable of being adequately inter- 
preted by verbal explanations. They address the imagination 
and the emotions and affections. [ dv not mean all symbols. 
Symbols are of different sorts. Some of them, like those of 
algebra, arithmetic, logic, or the letters of the alphabet, are 
purely intellectual; utterly void of feeling and imagination. 
But those symbols which we call ‘ emblems ’—national 
colours, party badges, love-tokens, mementoes of persons or 
events, and the like—gather round them associations which 
cannot be put into words, and carry their meaning straight 
to the heart. Their power is rhetoric not logic. You can no 
more reduce it to logical definition than by counting the bars 
of the National Anthem and enumerating its crotchets and 
quavers, lines and spaces, you can explain or measure its 
power in some crisis of national peril over an assembly of 
Englishmen. Such emblems are the symbols of the Supper. 
They represent the greatest fact in human history; the 
deepest mystery in Divine providence; the most glorious 
revelation of Divine love; the laying down of His life for the 
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sheep by the Good Shepherd; and with this, our faith in 
Him, fellowship with Him, part in Him. How can it be 
otherwise than that any attempt to reduce all this to verbal 
definition ‘‘ leaves upon the mind an impression of dissatis- 
faction’’? Wonderful, if it did not! 

May not this be, at least in great part, the explanation of 
what Dr. Dale complains of, viz., that ‘‘ very little has been 
written by Nonconformist authors in illustration of any 
positive doctrine on the Eucharist” (p. 369)? The simpler 
our theory of the Lord’s Supper; the more clearly we look 
through the Symbols to the Fact; the more we realize the 
living and loving presence of. our Saviour as we feast at His 
Table; the less need we shall feel, and the less taste, for 
“any considerable treatise explaining and vindicating ‘ our’ 
own position” (Ib.). 

Dr. Dale maintains (p. 385) that when the Lord said 
‘Take, eat, this is my Body,’ ‘‘He meant to do something 
more than merely explain what He had been doing.” [Qy. 
what He commanded the Disciples to do?) ‘*‘ He meant that 
He gave Himself to His disciples in giving them the symbols 
of Himself. He, therefore, names the Divine gift, and not 
merely the material symbols of the gift.” I frankly confess 
that I can attach no clear meaning to these words. For they 
cannot possibly mean that the Atonement itself was transacted 
at the Last Supper. 

“The Lord’s Supper” (the next paragraph proceeds) ‘is 
something more than a scenic representation of the breaking 
of Christ’s Body and the shedding of His Blood. . . . It does 
not correspond to a coronation acted in a theatre, but to the 
crowning of a king in Westminster Abbey.”’ My friend is too 
keen a logician not to turn round on any one else who used 
such an illustration with the remark that a symbol or emblem 
has nothing in common with a theatrical representation. 
The two are as wide apart as Zwinglianism and Transubstan- 
tiation. But he supports his view by referring to acts and 
objects which are truly symbolic, such as the ring in mar- 
riage; the presentation of the key of a surrendered city to 
the conqueror, or of a book to an abbot at his installation, 
a crosier to a bishop at his consecration, and the like. 

Now in all such cases, the importance of the symbolic act 
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and object lie in this, that they are part and parcel of the 
transaction. The putting on of the wedding-ring does not 
constitute the marriage, but it is part of a series of declara- 
tory acts—partly oral, partly symbolic (as the joining of 
hands) and partly written (as the signing of names) whereby 
the marriage is ratified. But suppose the husband were to 
put the wedding-ring on his wife’s finger every Sunday; or 
that the sovereign were crowned once a month; or the key of 
the city handed by the governor to the conqueror every morn- 
ing, or on every anniversary of the surrender ;—who does not 
see that symbolic acts habitually repeated are wholly different 
from a symbolic act which forms at the moment of perform- 
ance an integral part of a transaction then and there done, 
and not to be repeated; such as the public assumption of 
royal power, the formal termination of revolt or resistance, 
the sacred union of two lives in one ? 

Did our Lord Jesus at the Last Supper, in the symbolic 
acts of handing to the Disciples the broken bread and the 
cup, and in the words accompanying, perform some definite 
transaction, never to be repeated, or convey some gift never 
to be withdrawn? If so, what was it? Were the Bread and 
Wine emblems not of His Atoning Sacrifice, but of somewhat 
else? If so, what; and how do we know it? On the other 
hand, is it not perfectly clear that the habitual repetition of 
this rite was contemplated by our Saviour as essential to its 
design? ‘As often” as we celebrate the Supper, we “ show 
the Lord’s death.” If that was not what Christ meant us to 
do, then we are under a grievous mistake, and St. Paul has 
led us into it. If it was, then the analogy of symbolic acts 
done once for all, and incapable of repetition, is inapplicable. 

Dr. Dale is among the last to feel hurt by friendly though 
strict criticism of his views. Perhaps the central point of 
my objection to them (so far as I can understand them) is 
this: that they seem to me to confound our Lord’s institution 
of the rite—which was His act, and His only—with our 
observance of it, which is the duty and custom of the Church, 
and the act on each fresh occasion of the believers assembled 
for that purpose. Such views would be (I think) both intelli- 
gible and tenable if the Lord’s Supper (like Baptism) were to 
be received by each Christian but once in his life; though in 
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that case it would fail of all the great purposes for which it 
appears to have been instituted.* 

The question started in Dr. Dale’s Essay (and repeated in 
Tue ConGreGATIONALIsT) has, I trust, virtually been answered, 
to wit, Why there can be only two Sacraments? Because 
Christ has instituted only these two symbolic rites : one for the 
individual, the other for the Church. And since they typify 
the two cardinal facts and doctrines of Regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit and Atonement and life eternal by the Death of 
Jesus, there is neither need nor room for any other. 


EUSTACE CONDER. 


REALITY IN CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY, 


** Let love be without hypocrisy.”—Romans x11. 9, 


Tur Gospel was intended to influence the relations of man to 
man as much as those of man to God. The two great com- 
mandments hang together. No one will love his neighbour 
as himself until he has first been taught to love God. 
On the other hand, the Apostle John, in one of his 
most expressive and beautiful passages, distinctly teaches 
that the one way in which a man can prove his love to 
the God whom he hath not seen is by loving his brother 
whom he hath seen. It needs no extensive citation of 
passages to prove that this is in harmony with the spirit 
of the New Testament. There is hardly an epistle in which 
Paul does not in some form or other warn Christians of the 
selfishness which revealed itself in so many varied forms, 
all of them contrary to the law of Christ, and urge them to 
the cultivation of those more gracious elements of character 
in which the beauty of holiness was to be manifest. Among 
the works of the flesh which were to be eschewed a large pro- 


* In the case of Baptism, the view would be perfectly rational and 
tenable, that at the moment of its performance our Lord bestows 
spiritual life or grace, but for two considerations. Ist, That we have no 
hint of this in the New Testament, but a flat contradiction in the case of 
Simon Magus. 2nd, That no such difference can be found between 


baptized and unbaptized children as must in that case inevitably show 
itself. : 
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portion were sins of unkindness, evil passion, unruly temper ; 
in other words, exhibitions of that selfishness which had 
regard only to its own feelings and affairs, and cared nothing 
about those of others. ‘‘ Enmities, strife, jealousy, wraths, 
factions, divisions, heresies ’’—what a dark catalogue is here, 
and all of them offences against that love which is the fulfilling 
of the law. So does the apostle, sensible of the power which 
this selfishness exerts, and of its influence in hindering the 
development of all that is best and most beautiful in Christian 
character and life, seize every opportunity of warning against 
faction, against vain-glory, against an unsympathetic and 
severe temper ; in short, against the innumerable tendencies 
to selfish passion, in one form or other, which mar the beauty 
of a Christian life, and indeed are regarded by him as in- 
fallible signs that as yet it has not advanced beyond the stage 
of infancy. ‘‘ Whereas there is among you jealousy and strife, 
are ye not carnal,” and to be carnal, he has just said, is 
equivalent to being “‘ babes in Christ.” And as he condemns 
the evil, so he incites to the good, to unselfish sympathy, to 
generous consideration for the sorrows and even the weak- 
nesses of others, to an alleviation of the griefs which else 
might crush those who are groaning under their pressure, by 
an endeavour to share their trouble. 

This is the burden of his exhortation to the Christians at 
Rome. Having enforced by argument and commended by 
impassioned appeal the duty of the entire consecration of life 
to the service of God, he expounds in detail, by means of 
separate precepts, the duties arising out of that consecration. 
First comes an entire submission to the will of God, and in 
order to that the wise cultivation of the faculties God had 
given and the discharge of the duties which their possession 
imposed. Then, by a natural course of thought, he passes to 
the enforcement of the new commandment which the Lord 
Himself had laid down. Love—love your neighbour as your- 
self; show your love to your Father in heaven by that which 
you cherish towards your brethren around you on the earth. 
There is a clear distinction which becomes apparent when we 
closely study the entire paragraph between that love within 
whose sweep a!! men are comprehended, and the “love of the 
brethren,” wuich is a special affection towards those who were 
sharers of the same faith and hope. 
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He begins with the duty to humanity. It is set forth in 
the wondrous parable in which our Lord answers the question, 
‘Who is my neighbour?” There is the most touching 
exposition of duties men owe to each other, and it is all 
the more impressive because as we read it it is impossible 
to forget the way in which the Teacher had Himself given 
life to that marvellous portraiture of sympathy. The Samari- 
tan was independent of any conditions of merit in its subject ; 
kindness was shown to one who was an alien and of a hostile 
class, and shown to him simply because he was a man; it 
was, in truth, the bubbling up of the fountain of tenderness 
and sympathy in the heart itself. This is the feeling which 
the apostle seems to stimulate and to guide in the hearts 
of the disciples of Rome. He calls them to the exercise of 
a sympathy which shall be wide, generous, intense, active. 
There were certain affinities which bound them to one another 
as the members of the same Christian society, and special 
duties arising out of these; but independent of them, there 
was a sympathy which they should cultivate with all men, 
because they were men, with those capacities for good or evil, 
joy or pleasure, which are inseparable from the very idea of 
humanity. 

The point which we desire to emphasize in the exhortation 
is the stress which the apostle lays on reality. ‘‘ Let love be 
without hypocrisy.”” The Authorized Version renders it, ‘‘ Let 
love be without dissimulation.” There is a wide difference 
between the two. In the first there is the idea of a conscious 
deception, probably for some selfish end, but the second does 
not convey more than the thought of a sham or make-believe. 
The word hypocrite is only the English form of a Greek word 
which meant actor. In the process of change to which language 
is subject, and by which so many words have drifted into a 
significance far remote from their original meaning, a moral 
element has been imported into the word, and it calls up before 
the mind the thought of one who, for some end of his own, is 
endeavouring to make men believe him to be something dif- 
ferent from his real self. The original idea was, however, 
nothing worse than that of an artist whose dramatic skill was 
shown in the assumption of a character, whether for the dis- 
play of his own powers or for the entertainment of others. In 
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the one case, the warning of the apostle would be directed 
against falsehood, in this it is against hollowness. There may 
be no intention to deceive, but simply a desire to conform to 
the orthodox pattern of character and life, to be what Church 
and world alike expect that a Christian should be. 

The worst features of hypocrisy, as generally understood, 
are clearly absent here. There is not necessarily a contrast 
between a heart given up to evil passions, and the fair seeming 
of piety by which they are masked from the eye of man, or 
between the show of virtue and devotion in the life lived 
before the Church, and the revellings of profligacy in some 
haunt of vice hidden from the eye of man. It is rather the 
want of depth of conviction and the lack of a full correspond- 
ence between the expression, either in words or deeds, and the 
feeling which lies behind. It can scarcely be said that there 
is an intention to deceive, for so subtle are the devices by 
which the heart succeeds in imposing on itself, that the man 
may not be conscious of the wide gap that separates the 
actual feelings of the heart from the speech and action of the 
life. He has caught and reproduced the tone of the society 
in which he is moving. He has cultivated phrases and modes 
of expression until they have become so natural to him that 
he never suspects how thoroughly artificial they are. It might 
be hard to say that he has studied religious deportment, but 
he is always extremely careful as to the conventionalities of 
the religious circle to which he belongs. Could he have an 
insight into his own soul he would be startled and shocked to 
discover how different are its inner experiences from the show 
of sentiment with which those who know him from the 
outside only are familiar. He may have brought himself to 
believe that he is what he seems, and what the Church be- 
lieves him to be. It is not the least part of the evil that he 
is deceiving his own soul. 

The solemn warning of the apostle is one which reaches 
far beyond the particular virtue in relation to which he gave 
it. Unreality is a peril which besets religious life at every 
point. Of deliberate impostors, who would palm off upon the 
world the base coin of a life false and rotten at the core for 
the pure gold of true piety, there are comparatively few; and 
the sin is so flagrant and so mean that it may be hoped there 
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are not many to whom it presents any powerful temptation. 
But there are numbers who would shrink from any approach 
to such spiritual degradation, who do constantly employ lan- 
guage and wear an appearance of piety far in excess of any 
emotion of their heart. This is the essence of cant. Cant is 
the putting on of a religious character, the glib use of a re- 
ligious dialect ; and few things are more odious, as certainly 
there is nothing which gives a more injurious impression of 
religion to the world. It may not be absolutely or inten- 
tionally false, but there is an exaggeration of sentiment and 
assumption of sanctity which has not in it the ring of 
genuineness. The fanaticism into which enthusiasm some- 
times slides may be ridiculed, but it is easily forgiven ; but 
hollow pretensions to goodness, which are not redeemed by 
practice, and, in truth, are out of harmony with the prevailing 
temper of the soul, provoke a contempt and hatred, the 
effects of which fall not only upon the individual but upon 
religion. Extravagance in religious expression may seem at 
first to be but a very trivial offence, but a closer examination 
would show that it may eat like a cankerworm into the very 
heart of godliness, by producing this unreality which haunts 
us everywhere, and against which we have to watch alike 
for the sake of our own souls and of our influence upon 
others. A soul given up to cant, with unctuous words ever 
falling from the lips, with an air of amiability and meekness 
preserved at all times, with a reverent consideration for 
appearances which is never by any possibility betrayed into 
a sign of weakness or indiscretion, even if it has not lost all 
truth, has certainly parted with every element of robustness 
and strength. Alas for the man has come to think of what 
he seems to be rather than of what he really is. O man! 
wherever else you fail, at least be true. Better many mis- 
takes than one insincerity. Better the world reproach you 
for imprudence or blundering than that it have reason to 
suspect you of hollowness. It is remarkable how soon it 
recognizes and learns to reverence a true man, even though 
he may come athwart its prejudices, its ambitions, and its 
sins. There is no single quality which is more easily re- 
cognized and to which more honour is rendered than reality. 
No doubt the true man, faithful to his convictions and himself, 
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will excite opposition which may often be bitter and even pas- 
sionate, but he commands respect. Proofs of this are to be 
found on every side, and they are full of instruction to the 
faithful servant of Christ. Men who listen almost unmoved 
to the strains of the most powerful eloquence, or if they are 
touched by it at all, simply commend it as a wonderful display 
of genius or of art, are carried away by admiration for men 
whose one recommendation is that they are thoroughly in 
earnest. They may be eccentric in some of their methods, 
they may even be grotesque, but some who would probably 
judge them as Festus judged Paul are nevertheless impressed 
by the unquestionable sincerity of their character and their 
work. Ifthe Church has not been taught this from some of 
the religious movements of recent years, it must indeed be very 
. slow to learn. Their one lesson has been the power of reality. 
They echo and repeat the teaching of the apostle, or of the 
greater than the apostle, when He taught His disciples to 
‘beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 

In relation specially to the exercise of love or sympathy 
towards men is this exhortation necessary. There is no 
power which is likely to tell more effectively for Christ and 
His gospel than the power of sympathy, but its first condition 
is that it should be genuine; that is, that it should be spon- 
taneous, fresh, a true revelation of the man himself, an out- 
come of the heart. Just in the extent to which this ideal is 
reached will it have power over the hearts of others. There 
is an amiability of temper and deportment which some think 
it necessary for them to preserve at all times and towards all 
people. They have that grace of manner which places every 
one who meets them at his ease, and that manner may be, 
probably is, due to a kindness of heart. But with that every- 
thing is said. There is none of that endeavour to put them- 
selves in the place of others, so as to understand their feelings, 
which is of the essence of true sympathy. In pleasant smiles, 
kindly words, even generous deeds, they are not wanting, but 
they know nothing of that deeper and more active sympathy 
which enters into the sad experience of others, and, as far as 
it may be possible, seeks to bear their burdens, which takes 
trouble, and which does what is more difficult, crucifies its 
own prejudices in order that it may the better understand 
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them. In such instinctive amiability there is not actual dis- 
simulation, nor even the acting of a part, but there is a want 
of depth which produces almost the same result. The ex- 
hortation, indeed, like all such precepts, has a positive as 
well as a negative side. It is more than a caution against 
falsehood or conventionalism, it is a call to the cultivation 
of that spirit which the Master manifested, the spirit which 
made Him friend and brother to every man, the spirit which 
ruled the life whose brief but expressive record is ‘“‘ He went 
about doing good.” 

Sympathy which is to bear any resemblance to that of 
Christ can have nothing of a formal or conventional character 
about it. It must raise a man above the foibles of the indi- 
vidual or the prejudices of the class; it must give him a cer- 
tain elevation of soul as well as tenderness of heart ; it must 
be many-sided in its relations and generous in its judgments ; 
it must condescend to things of small account as well as to 
men of low estate; it must not stop to count its sacrifices or 
measure its toils, but wherever man can be blessed it must be 
ready to strain its power in order to bless him. It must be 
in itself an assurance of help to all sorts and conditions of 
men, so that not only the poor and the sorrowing, but even 
the guilty and degraded, may feel that in it they too may find 
succour. It is here that the chief difficulty is found. It is 
comparatively easy to shed a tear of pity for the sufferer, or 
to extend a helping hand to the weak. It is harder, much 
harder, to rejoice with them that rejoice than to weep with 
those that weep. To admire the power and honour the success 
of others, to thank God for the presence in others of those 
great and noble gifts which enrich humanity and bless the 
world and swell the chorus of appreciating praise, to be con- 
tent with the lower place for ourselves, and rejoice that others 
can fill the higher place more worthily—this is a far more 
difficult task than to condole with those who have failed. In 
the one case the sympathy has in it a certain sense of personal 
superiority ; in the other there is a consciousness of our inferi- 
ority that may stir that envy ever too ready to rise in the 
heart ; and it must be crushed if there is to be any real sym- 
pathy with the joy which attends success. But hardest of 
all is it to make ourselves the brothers of the sinner, of the 
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sceptic, nay, of the enemy and the blasphemer. Yet this was 
what the Master did, and it was by this force of love that He 
broke down the opposition of hardened hearts and won men 
for Himself. 

Men profess to admire those touching scenes in the 
Master’s life where especially this wondrous breadth of sym- 
pathy is seen—His condescension to the leper, His grace 
to Zaccheus the publican, His infinite pity for the woman 
who was a sinner, His gracious consideration for Thomas in 
his hour of doubt. To all.these cases He had not only to 
war against the prejudices of the religious society of the 
time, of respectability everywhere and in all eyes, but He had 
to overcome the recoil of His own soul from the evil which 
was more hateful to Him than it can be to any of His 
followers. But everywhere was the same Divine sympathy, 
under whose gracious influence the outcast felt himself again 
a brother. We bow in loving reverence before Him, the 
incarnation of the Infinite Love, and rejoice to think that 
in this very sympathy He has revealed to us the Father. 
But how hard it is to be like Him. Denunciation of the 
sin is much more palatable than sympathy with the sinner. 
And especially is this so in the case of the sceptic. Zeal 
for the truth of God seems so cardinal a virtue, and a conten- 
tion for the faith so imperative a duty, that it is supposed 
that stern indignation against the unbeliever, even if it run 
somewhat into excess, may well be condoned in consideration 
of the motive by which it is inspired. But here, too, must 
we learn from the Lord. He could sympathize with the 
sceptical inquirer, and even when He had to deal with more 
bitter hostility He rebuked the intemperate and persecuting 
zeal of the apostles. He who satisfied the doubts of Thomas 
and extended His own gracious protection even over inhospit- 
able Samaritans, has taught us that the mightiest force in His 
kingdom is the power of loving sympathy. 


How unlike to Thee, O Lord! 
Replies the voice within. 


How far do we fall below the standard! That is but little to 
say. In this quality of Christian sympathy it would seem as 
though numbers have to learn what be its first principles. 
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And yet what a power for Christ gathers to the man by whom 
it is cultivated. We sometimes come across some who have 
conscientiously and diligently sought to follow in the footsteps. 
of their Lord. They have studied His example, they have 
sought communion with His Spirit, they have asked His 
teaching and help, and they are striving earnestly to be them- 
selves living epistles of Christ, in the sweetness) of their 
spirit, in the tenderness which they show even to those whose 
errors, follies, or sins are most abhorrent to them, in their 
sympathy with all weakness and need, and not less in their 
admiration of all goodness. They are men of large heart, of 
unselfish and disinterested aims, of generous deeds. There is 
a magical power about them which disarms opposition and 
constrains esteem and affection, if not reverence. But this 
comes not without effort, struggle, and self-sacrifice. It means 
the casting out from the heart of many a demon which goeth 
not out save by prayer. It means the yielding of the soul en- 
tirely to the influence of Christ, that it may catch the inspiration 
of His enthusiasm for humanity. It is, in truth, itself an enthu- 
siasm, which can exist only where the heart is full of faith and 
love. Here certainly is its first condition. It must be without 
hypocrisy. It must be unconstrained, unconventional, natural, 
and free. It must reveal itself in living acts rather than in 
loud professions. It must be universal in its range as the 
sunlight, gracious in its influence as the dropping of the 
gentle dew from heaven. So will it make earth’s dark places. 
bright, and clothe its sad hearts with joy and gladness, while 
those in whom it appears will approve themselves the children 
of the Highest, ‘‘ who maketh His sun to shine upon the evil 
and the good, and His rain to descend upon the just and the: 
unjust.” 

Such sympathy is one of the great needs of the age, both 
in the Church and the world. We form our sects and parties, 
we are separated into classes and even into cliques, and in 
all we have our antipathies and dislikes leading not only to 
separation but to faction and strife. There are misunder- 
standings between individuals and parties owing to the lack 
of a true sympathy. There is the great gulf which divides 
rich and poor, and there is no hope of bridging it over unless 
sympathy becomes the engineer. It is for us as Christian 
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churches to set the example of that sympathy. We lose the 
touch of the age, we have a sad consciousness that a large 
mass of men is alienated from us, we mourn over our com- 
parative impotence, but we can only cure it by the culture of 
deeper and broader human sympathies. Our capacity for 
dealing with the difficult problems of the hour, social, moral, 
and religious, will be in exact ratio to the depth and earnestness 
of our sympathy. It must not have in it a touch of condescen- 
sion; it must have that true self-respect which will inspire 
respect for others also; it must be tender without being senti- 
mental, and practical without being hard. To the influence of 
such sympathy there could be no limit. The greatest of all the 
graces is love, but that love must be without hypocrisy. 


CECIL HARVEY ; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was at a very recent date that the Church of which Cecil 
was the pastor had found a local habitation in the fiourishing 
suburb of Southwood. It had a history, and a history in 
which were some memories of very sacred interest, but these 
were in connection with a venerable building which once stood 
in one of the most crowded thoroughfares of the City. The old 
chapel, which, however, had been so often renovated and 
transformed that there remained but few traces of its original 
character, dated back almost to the passing of the Toleration 
Act, and was built by a congregation which during the 
troublous times that followed the Restoration had assembled 
in a large room over a warehouse in a court, so much out of 
sight that it attracted but few visitors. That chapel was, 
doubtless, regarded with pride and gratitude in its day by 
those to whom it was an outward and visible sign of the 
liberty into which, by God’s mercy, they had been permitted 
to enter. There must have been a sentiment very different 
from that which gathers round a similar event to-day about 
the opening of a place of worship at a time when the right of 
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the congregation to worship in their own sanctuary and accord- 
ing to their own conscience had only just been extorted from 
the intolerance of the triumphant party of reaction, which had 
been supreme in Church and State. The opening of that old 
chapel in Milton Street was a festival to commemorate 
political emancipation as well as religious progress ; and it is 
not easy to imagine the feelings of chastened joy with which 
the sturdy Independents of that time dedicated their plain 
and unpretentious building to the service of God. It had in 
the years which followed been the home of a true Church, 
which long continued to enjoy a high reputation for the 
devotion of its pastors and the earnest zeal of its members. 
There had come to it times of anxiety, difficulty, depression. 
Where is the community to which they do not come ? or how 
can a Church, of all bodies, expect to be free from them ? In it 
there is abundant room for the play of human infirmity and 
even human passion, and where there is the freedom which 
belongs to a Congregational Church there must be the same 
liability to mistake, and even to serious faults, which is found 
in every free state, but which true and robust men gladly 
accept rather than forfeit the blessings of liberty. The old 
Milton Street Church, however, had had but few of. these 
vicissitudes, and it had continued to be a flourishing religious 
society, until the changed condition of the neighbourhood 
deprived it of its constituents and rendered its removal almost 
a necessity. 

During the Bicentenary controversy an ingenious Evan- 
gelical clergyman occupied himself, with little profit to any- 
body, and least of all to the cause which he desired to serve, 
in tracing out the story of the old Dissenting chapels of 
London. As the result he was able to point to an extra- 
ordinary array of places which had been abandoned. The 
changes were undoubted, but they proved nothing as to 
the point for which they were cited. They were, to a large 
extent, migrations rendered necessary in consequence of the 
tenure on which the land on which the building stood was 
held. In other cases they were due to the same sagacity 
which led the Church at Milton Street to leave its old and 
venerated chapel when it had ceased to be suitable for the 
purposes which constituted its raison d’étre. The practical 
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men who were interested in it, some of them trustees who 
had left the neighbourhood but had not ceased to care for 
the Church whose influence had been so important a factor 
in their own religous life, felt that as the people had migrated 
from the district, which was given up almost entirely to ware- 
houses, the chapel should go after the people. Hence the 
determination to sell the building with its freehold site, and 
to transfer the Church with its property to one of those suburbs 
whose rapid growth is still imposing such serious demands 
upon the wisdom and energy of all the Churches, and which, 
indeed, the combined efforts of all have as yet been unable to 
overtake. Southwood was selected as the site for the new’ 
chapel, because the number and character of the population 
held out reasonable prospects of success. The development of 
the suburb had been rapid and extraordinary; and as there 
was every attraction for those who desired a residence in a 
salubrious region, within short distance of the City, and with 
immediate access to a fine country lying beyond, it was 
tolerably certain that the growth would continue. 

The chapel was opened with high expectations, but un- 
fortunately these were not realized prior to Cecil’s settle- 
ment. The Church was not fortunate in the choice of its 
first pastor. Mr. Inskip had certain qualities which made 
a favourable impression on strangers, and in virtue of these, 
and of a few sermons well adapted to please the more 
excitable part of the congregation, backed up by the exces- 
sive eulogies of some ministerial friends, he had obtained 
a call. But many months had not elapsed before it was 
seen that he was quite unequal to the position. He was 
well-meaning, kindly, and amiable, and certainly was desirous 
of fulfilling the duties of his office with efficiency. He lacked 
the spirit of enterprise necessary for the establishment of a 
new Church, but he did his best to compensate for the 
deficiency by the untiring assiduity of his labours. There 
were many pastorates which he might have occupied with 
credit to himself and advantage to the Church, but he was 
not fitted for the difficult work of a pioneer in a district such 
as Southwood. His preaching was tame and monotonous, 
both in subject and mode of treatment. He found admirers 
who were delighted with the Evangelical flavour of his dis- 
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courses, and greatly soothed by the precious balm he admin- 
istered to their spirits; but he did not impress the more thought- 
ful members of the congregation, and he did not gather in from 
the outside. In these days of activity this was fatal to him. 
Twenty years ago he might have gone on pleasantly for years, 
ministering to a congregation of comfortable Christians who 
rejoiced in their own privileges and were not greatly disturbed 
because of the empty pews in the chapel and the numbers 
outside who might have been expected to fill them but were 
not attracted. But the time for that has passed away. 
There are survivors of the old school who look wistfully back 
to those times of quietude, and fancy that they were better 
than these, who at heart have but little sympathy with the 
efforts to bring the working classes into the Church, and have 
a rooted dislike to all new expedients and methods, which, 
in truth, they regard as savouring somewhat of heresy. But 
these are a small and continually decreasing minority, and 
their influence is declining even more rapidly than their 
numbers. Perhaps at present the disposition is rather to 
forget the Lord’s grand teaching that “‘ the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,” to exalt the sensational pro- 
ceeding which secures immediate results, and to depreciate 
the more quiet and steady work which is slowly but surely 
accomplishing the great ends of the Christian ministry. 
There are many true and faithful servants of Christ whose 
hearts are almost broken by the unreasonable expectations 
and unfair judgments of many who have not learned that 
men deserve respect for their works’ sake, independent alto- 
gether of the immediate fruit. 

Mr. Inskip, however, could not well place himself in this 
class. No one judged him harshly, but events proved beyond 
possibility of controversy that his ministry was not adapted 
to the special requirements of Southwood. The congregation 
did not increase, and the Church did not grow in number, and 
he himself became unhappy. A minister under such conditions 
is necessarily exposed to the rudeness of those who believe in 
nothing but success. It is seldom that a community can be 
found in which there is not some one manat least of this temper. 
A Christian Church is no exception to the common law of 
other societies in this respect, and as the most obtrusive and 
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pushing men are most likely to get to the front, it is not sur- 
prising that this individual may be found in the diaconate, 
perhaps the most prominent among its members. Mr. Hard- 
man, a leading deacon of the Southwood Church, was one of 
this type, and sorely did he trouble poor Mr. Inskip, whose 
sensitive spirit was continually wounded by his biting remarks. 
Sometimes he would come into the vestry at the close of 
the Sunday evening service, and, heaving a long-drawn sigh, 
deplore the smallness of the congregation, and compare it 
with the crowd he saw flocking into the Wesleyan chapel, 
which he had passed on his way from home. The unhappy 
minister needed no such reminder, for his soul had been 
already sufficiently exercised on this very point ; but Hardman 
was desirous of driving the lesson home, and he certainly 
did not fail in his object. It was not that he had an un- 
friendly feeling toward Mr. Inskip, but that he had a very 
exalted opinion of himself. The deacons were the Church, 
and he was the deacon, and was fully determined to magnify 
his office. All his colleagues were extremely annoyed by his 
outbursts, and would often correct him in the deacons’ meet- 
ings, but he was irrepressible. He was a pachydermatous 
being himself, and had naturally little sympathy with others 
or capacity to understand how his remarks would affect them. 

It would_be a libel on a class, in which may be found some 
of the noblest and most devoted men of the day, to regard this 
man as a type of the Dissenting deacon. Still such men 
there are, and as it is in the nature of things that they should 
take a foremost place, they are too often regarded as represen- 
tative of a body, the majority of whom are as unlike them as 
possible. Mr. Inskip had five other deacons, who showed him 
a tender consideration which was as beautiful as in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life it is seldom to be found... They were dis- 
appointed at the want of prosperity, and yet they did not lose 
their respect for their minister, nor add to the trouble which 
so heavily weighed upon his spirits by unkindness on their 
part. Hardman was the solitary exception, and there was 
the less justification for the tone he assumed, since he really 
did nothing to swell the funds or help on the work of the 
Church. It is easy to condone a little assumption, or even to 
pass by an occasional display of petulance on the part of those 
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who by their services have established their right to speak. 
But Hardman did nothing but carp, and his carping was 
extremely offensive. Mr. Inskip did not long protract a 
painful struggle. An invitation came to him from a church 
in Loamshire where there seemed to be the prospect of wider 
usefulness, because the population were of a class more likely 
to appreciate his style of ministry, and he gladly accepted this 
mode of release from a situation which was rapidly becoming 
unendurable. 

The pastorate had been an unfortunate one, and it was not 
easy to see how an appointment so unsuitable had ever been 
made. Some of the responsibility must rest on the injudicious 
friends who had recommended Mr. Inskip without taking any 
care to inquire into his fitness for the particular place. That 
gentleman himself was not wholly free from blame. He was, 
like too many others, too anxious to be settled in some metro- 
politan suburb, and had therefore preferred Southwood to an 
active and influential Church in the country, from which he had 
received an invitation that was more than cordial. Bitterly 
did he repent the mistake, for though his deacons and the 
people generally, with the exception of Hardman and one or 
two of his sympathizers or toadies, were invariably kind, yet 
‘ that personal kindness could not compensate him for the lack 
of suecess. He could not sit down in the comfortable persua- 
sion which, perhaps happily for themselves, some unsuccessful 
preachers are able to indulge, that if the people do not come 
to hear them, so much the worse for the people, since any 
want of interest in their sermons must, as they themselves 
think, be due to a defective appreciation on the part of the 
hearers, rather than to any failure in the preacher. Such 
self-complacency was altogether alien to Mr. Inskip’s spirit 
and character, in which there was somewhat too large an 
element of diffidence and distrust. Nor was it possible for 
him to accept his manifest failure to influence the minds 
around him with calm acquiescence as an incident about 
which it would be foolish to disquiet himself. On the con- 
trary, it not only fretted his spirit, but made his conscience 
uneasy. Indeed he would have been even more strongly 
affected by the depressing circumstances of his position but 
for the cheering and strengthening influences of his wife, who 
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was one of those true-hearted, loving, and intelligent women 
who may often be found in the parsonage. It was well for 
himself and his future that he was able manfully to retain 
his post for a time. His subsequent course proved that his 
great mistake had been in the selection of Southwood as a 
sphere of labour. At Minsterton, in Loamshire, he found a 
happy home, and speedily became known as one of the most 
respected and successful ministers of the county. 

For a time the Church at Southwood did not fare so well. 
The vacancy in the pastorate opened the way for the exhibi- 
tion of Hardman’s worst qualities. He assumed the lead, 
and his brother deacons, partly from a weak love'of peace, 
one of the most demoralizing elements that can enter into 
public affairs of any kind, and partly from unwillingness 
to accept the responsibility and labour inseparable from the 
position, quietly conceded it to him. Hence he grew more 
imperious and dictatorial than ever, and it speedily became 
apparent that his policy was, if possible, to keep the Church 
without a pastor. It mattered not who the minister might 
be, or what the actual sentiments of the people might be 
towards him—in some way or other, it was not always easy 
to say how, Mr. Hardman succeeded in preventing any over- 
tures being made to him. It was accident only which had 
brought him into connection with a Congregational Church. 
He had been trained in the Established Church among the 
most advanced of the Evangelical party, and had caught that 
touch of the ‘‘ Plymouth Brother” sentiment which is so 
common in the school. It is a misfortune growing out of the 
freedom which is the glory of Congregationalism, that it 
becomes a city of refuge for many who do not understand its 
principles, and are still less under the influence of its tradi- 
tions, and who, in fact, only resort to it because of their 
discontent with their own system. Their sympathy is solely 
with its negations, and they care nothing for its positive side. 
They have levelling tendencies, and they fancy that they can 
be best gratified under a system which has no priest or 
hierarchy. 

Hardman was full of this idea. In his secret heart he 
thought that a Church might get on well enough without a 
pastor, especially if it had a leader so practical and saga- 
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cious as himself. Hence, for some months he succeeded, 
by clever management, in defeating the real wishes of the 
Church, which took a very different view of its own in- 
terests, and was intent on finding a minister. There was, 
among others who occupied the pulpit, a young man of con- 
siderable brilliancy, who made a very marked impression upon 
the congregation ; and who, had the people been left to carry 
out their own views, would have received an invitation, from 
which, if not absolutely unanimous, the only dissentients 
would have been two or three of the older men, who would 
have liked a style more like that of some of the eminent 
preachers of their youth. But such an issue did not at: all 
approve itself to the mind of Hardman. As we have said, he — 
did not want a pastor at all, and certainly Mr. Canning was 
one of the last he would have chosen. He was young, and 
Mr. Hardman distrusted youth ; indeed, with him it was the 
“atrocious crime” which Pitt found it. He was also a man 
of considerable power of original thought; and no one ever 
accused Mr. Hardman of thinking, while originality was his 
horror. But, above all, it was clear that this young preacher 
had an independent spirit, which would not take kindly even 
to the deacon’s amiable suggestions, much less brook any 
attempts at dictation. So Mr. Hardman set himself to work 
to avert an event which so seriously threatened the security 
of his reign. On open antagonism he did not venture ; but, 
in the first instance at all events, was resolved to try the 
effect of a more subtle procedure. Two or three elderly men, 
who talked as though the grace of God had forsaken the 
Church at the close of their own active life and with the 
removal of their favourite pastor, and seemed to think it 
impossible that there could be any successors to those wonder- 
ful men to whom they used to listen with hushed reverence, 
were the instruments he resolved to employ. He understood 
them, and knew that it would be easy to play upon their 
prejudices, and especially upon their jealous care about 
orthodoxy. 

“Clever young man Mr. Canning,” he observed to one of 
them, a Mr. Midwinter, whose dreariness of spirit was in 
harmony with his name; ‘ but I don’t think he will do for 
Southwood.” 
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‘*No, no,” said, or rather croaked, this old worthy. “I 
hope we are not to have him. I cannot expect to have my 
way, but I trust the Church has enough sense and piety left 
to save it from the choice of a man like that. I wonder what 
my old pastor would have said if he had seen his silly display 
of learning. Ah! that was a man who preached the gospel; 
but as for this Mr. Canning, I don’t know what he believes. 
He is too fond of talking about duty to my taste, and has never 
sweet, comforting words for the children of God.” 

This was precisely Hardman’s mind, and though he pro- 
fessed to throw in some faint praise, he did it only to screen 
himself from suspicion, and with the certain expectation, 
which was fully realized, that this apparent sympathy with 
the preacher would only intensify the opposition of the other. 
Midwinter was the very man for his purpose. For some 
years previous he had been a wanderer among the churches, 
removing from suburb to suburb, and nowhere finding a home 
for himself or contributing to the real prosperity of the 
Church with which he was for the time associated. He was 
a grumbler by nature, and by long practice he had developed 
the faculty to an extraordinary degree of proficiency. It was 
quite to his taste to go up and down stirring feeling against 
Mr. Canning, complaining of his want of unction, and repeat- 
ing his belief that he was heterodox so often that at last he 
came to be persuaded of it himself. His influence in itself 
was not great, but necessarily it told more strongly as a 
negative than it possibly have done as a positive force. 
Combined with that of two or three others it made Mr. Hard- 
man’s task easy. The will of the Church was effectually 
baulked, and that without its ever being consulted. 

But it was the last of Hardman’s triumphs. Power such 
as he sought to exercise needs to be used with great judgment 
or it speedily collapses. It is common with the assailants of 
Congregationalism to represent church and pastor as alike 
under the control of the deacons, while they in their turn are 
ruled by an archdeacon. It is simply the kind of complaint 
which is heard in political as well as in ecclesiastical life. 
We cannot get on anywhere without leaders and workers, 
and they are pretty sure to be assailed with a clamour about 
“ Cresarism,”’ or ‘“ wire-pulling,”’ or the “caucus.” All that 
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needs to be said in relation to Congregational Churches in 
this matter is that any evil of the kind can exist so long only 
as the Church itself chooses to tolerate it. The unwillingness 
on the part of good men to risk the chance of angry discussion 
and division, no doubt gives others of rougher nature and 
more ambitious aims an opportunity which they would not 
so easily find in a community based on different principles. 
But if they do their spiriting too roughly the hesitations on 
which they calculate vanish, and an opposition springs up 
which makes speedy work of their pretensions. So Mr. 
Hardman found. He had looked upon himself as the master 
of the Church, and to his surprise and mortification he 
learned that he had no authority at all. Some of the leading 
members of the Church outside the diaconate resented the 
management by which the Church was left to suffer from the 
lack of pastoral service. The congregation, wearied of the 
incessant change in the pulpit, had already suffered seriously, 
and every day made its prospects more gloomy. It was appa- 
rent that the influence which had brought about these results 
must be broken, and one or two who were universally respected 
undertook the unpleasant duty of doing it. It was much less 
formidable than it appeared. One of the deacons proposed to 
his colleagues that they should ask the Church to appoint some 
of its members to unite with them in a special committee 
to take more decided measures for securing a pastor. And 
though Mr. Hardman employed all his influence to defeat 
the proposition, it was carried against him among his own 
brethren, where he stood alone. When he renewed his 
opposition in the Church, the only supporters he found were 
Midwinter and a friend of his, who took the opportunity of 
growling out some of their pessimist views. The mortification 
of Hardman was extreme,.and all the more so because of his 
desertion by his own colleagues. He resigned his office, and 
the feeling as to the injurious way in which his influence 
had told, was confirmed by the unanimity with which the 
Church speedily resolved to invite its new pastor. 

The old book tells us that ‘‘one sinner destroyeth much 
good,” and Mr. Hardman had doubtless caused a great deal 
of trouble and anxiety. The good sense and the Christian 
feeling of the Church had prevented him from doing anything 
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more. If Congregationalism allowed him opportunity for 
mischief, it also supplied the counteraction. In truth, the 
mischief had but little connection with the system, but was 
simply a normal development of human nature. Wherever 
we have associations of men we find the same varieties. 
Everywhere are there men who make themselves disagieeable 
and offensive in any and every relation of life. Their faults 
are not to be credited to any church or political or commercial 
society with which they may happen to be identified, but to 
human nature. Congregationalism does not all at once make 
the churl gracious or the miser liberal. So far as our expe- 
rience goes, the vulgar will be vulgar, and the selfish remain 
selfish, under any possible surroundings. Mr. Hardman 
would have been a trouble anywhere, and in this Southwood 
Church his miserable spirit was neutralized by the right 
feeling of the Church itself. Happily there were in it some old 
members who were as conspicuous for noble qualities of mind 
and heart as Hardman was for the opposite. A finer specimen 
of a Christian than Mr. Wedgewood, who was one of the pro- 
minent members of the Church, it would not be easy to find. 
He was clear-headed, large-hearted, in every respect a trust- 
worthy leader, one of those men who make us think better of 
humanity itself. Through the whole of these incidents he 
was a tower of strength to the Church, and to his wise 
counsels and genial influence must be largely attributed 
the peace which was maintained throughout. Congregation- 
alism has more Wedgewoods than Hardmans, though, in 
the nature of the case, the latter attract more attention, like 
the mosquito, who not only stings, but disturbs by the hideous 
buzzing sound he makes. 


or 


THE PURITANS AND THEIR PSALM TUNES. 


Iv is now several years since Matthew Arnold expressed his 
_ famous (or, as many thought, infamous) judgment upon the 
Pilgrim Fathers. ‘‘ Figure to ourselves,” he said, ‘‘ Shake- 
speare or Virgil, souls in whom sweetness and light and all 
that in human nature is most humane were eminent, accom- 
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panying [the Mayflower party] on their voyage, and think 
what intolerable company Shakespeare and Virgil would have 
found them! ”’ 

This utterance naturally gave offence to many loyal descen- 
dants of the Pilgrims, and the feeling of resentment was none 
the less, if the conviction was sometimes felt that the intellec- 
tual disparagement thus implied was doubtless pretty well 
deserved. 

However that may be, it is certainly worthy of note that 
the spirit and turn of mind which Mr. Arnold calls Hellenism, 
and which he so much admires, should have become so con- 
spicuous among the descendants of the Puritans that the 
capital of the colony with which the Plymouth company was 
soon identified has been called (whether in derision, or with 
true devotion, it matters not for our present purpose) the 
“ Athens of America.” 

The Pilgrims were of a singing stock. The English Puri- 
tans were ever psalm-singers, and the men of the Mayflower, 
during their long stay in Holland, had come in contact with 
influences from Geneva and Wittenberg which set them still 
more strongly in this direction. Indeed, the Puritan move- 
ment in England has been too often judged from its later 
manifestations. In its earlier phases it was not so destitute 
of esthetic culture and refinement as many have inferred. It 
is quite certain that the early Puritans designed to create 
neither a schism in the Church nor a faction in the state. In 
their shrinking from the hypocrisy and profligacy into which 
the Established Church had largely fallen, they were of 
kindred mind and temper with Jeremy Taylor and George 
Herbert. Any defence of their position or principles is now 
superfluous. 

But it is important for us to observe that this early and 
noble Puritanism had no quarrel with the graces and humani- 
ties of life. It was not a movement among the humble and 
illiterate alone; it included the majority of the country clergy 
and many gentry in its ranks. The most shining example of 
its tastes and tendencies is no doubt Milton, ‘the genius of 
Puritan England,” as Mr. Masson calls him; ‘not only the 
highest but the completest type of Puritanism,” as he is 
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called by Mr. Green. Not merely his vast classical learning, 
but also the inclination and influences of Milton’s early years, 
show how far the gaiety and the intellectual graces of Hel- 
lenism were compatible with Puritan ideals. Milton’s father 
was a ‘‘precisian ” (in the language of the day), but he was a 
skilful performer on the organ, a composer of psalm tunes and 
secular madrigals ; and he devoted his son, ‘‘ while yet a little 
boy, to the study of humane letters.” This Puritan boy had 
a strict and severe training, yet he was not wholly forbidden 
the theatre when ‘‘ sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,’ was 
presented. His early poems show how fully he appreciated 
and felt the charm of the Gothic church architecture with its 
‘* storied windows ”’ and its ‘‘dim religious light,” its ‘ peal- 
ing organ,” and its “ full-voiced choir in service high and 
anthem clear.” They show us that he felt no scruples at 
joining sometimes the “crew of mirth,” with its ‘jolly 
rebeck,” and 
Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade. 
And not only in the early poems, but throughout his life, we 
find his devotion to music undimmed and his love for it and 
faith in its Divine potency among the most cherished senti- 
ments of his soul. 
* * * * * 

We see little lack of “‘ what in human nature is most 
humane” in such Puritanism as this, and, judging from this 
picture alone, we should find it hard to believe in the gloomy 
hostility to sweetness and light for which the Puritans have 
been so often denounced. Yet hear the Rev. Dr. Barwick, in 
his treatise entitled ‘‘ Querula Cantabrigiensis,” published 
after the Restoration— 

The knipper-dolings of the age (he says, speaking of the Puritans 
during the Commonwealth) broke the heart-strings of Learning, thrust 
out one of the eyes of this kingdom, made Eloquence dumb, Philosophy 
sottish, widowed the Arts, drove the Muses from their ancient habitation, 


and tore the garland from off the head of Learning to place it on the dull 
brows of disloyal Ignorance. 


These are embittered and intemperate words, yet we must 
admit that there was much in the later developments of 
Puritanism to provoke them. 
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Under the pressure of persecution and intolerance, that 
early movement for a higher purity in religion became a 
fierce partizan quarrel. Personal aims, ambitions, intrigues, 
and resentments were mingled in the struggle. In the heat 
of such dissensions much of the calm beauty of the first 
Puritanism disappeared. Reason, sense of proportion, and 
measure were overborne by the fierceness of partizan viru- 
lence. Little things became great, and non-essentials were 
made of chief moment, until an abnormal conscience came to 
be developed, which loathed a Maypole on the village green, 
or a sprig of holly, or a mincepie at Christmas, with as much 
abhorrence as a black sin or foul uncleanness. 

But from very much of this deterioration and loss of 
breadth our New England Puritans were delivered by their 
very absence from the scene of strife. The Pilgrims of the 
Mayflower and their associates especially, withdrawing. to 
Holland in the reign of Elizabeth and the early years of King 
James, were thus out of the country during all the years of 
the civil wars and the embitterments of that period. And 
during their stay in Holland the “‘ Church of Christ in Ley- 
den” was brought near to other influences which cannot be 
overlooked in estimating truly the germs of esthetic and 
musical feeling which came to this continent with the May- 
jlower. They were most affected, of course, by the discipline 
and doctrine of the Genevan Church. And here Calvin’s zeal 
for music had set the use of this art in worship in marked 
contrast to the employment of any other esthetic or ornate 
appliances for religious purposes. Calvin dashed the stained 
glass from the church windows, and expelled the pictures and 
statues. But he required his congregations to sing. He even 
went beyond the Church of Rome in requiring the Psalms to 
be sung instead of read in public worship. In 1551 the first 
instalment of the ‘‘ Genevan Psalter’ with tunes appeared. 
It comprised thirty-four psalm-tunes arranged by Louis 
Bourgeois. This book is memorable for the first known 
appearance in it of the tune which is called the Old Hun- 
dredth or Old Hundred. These tunes soon found their way 
through Europe into England. John Robinson’s congrega- 
tion may have sung some of them before they left their Lin- 
colnshire homes. It is certain that during their stay in 
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Holland this music was sung, and much of it taken into 
another collection, which the Pilgrims brought with them to 
this country. 

Musical influences from other quarters cannot perhaps be 
traced so directly, yet some of them were so near and potent 
that they well deserve consideration in such an estimate as 
we are making. John Robinson’s church in Leyden was not 
an obscure or isolated company in the city. They were treated 
with much consideration by the other Protestants of the 
place, and had much intercourse with them. The famous old 
university held Pastor Robinson in high regard, and invited 
him to take part in their discussions on church polity, and 
when he died, Cotton Mather says, ‘‘ the university and the 
ministers of the city accompanied him to his grave with all 
‘their accustomed solemnities.” By such intercourse, the Pil- 
grims were brought into contact not only with the university, 
then as now one of the most famous seats of learning in the 
world, but also with a musical culture superior to any then 
existing in Europe. The Netherlands had been for more than 
a century the centre of a great school of musical composers. 
The masters who flourished there were really the founders of 
the modern science of music. One of them, Okeghem, 
‘*must,” says Kiesewitter, “‘be regarded the founder of all 
schools of music from his own to the present day.’ Of Jos- 
quin des Prés, Okeghem’s pupil and successor, Luther quaintly 
says, ‘‘ Josquin is a master of the notes. They have to do 
as he wants them to, whereas other composers have to do as 
the notes want to.” The Netherland school had left a decided 
impress upon the musical performances in all the churches 
with which the Pilgrims came in contact in Holland. The 
mention of Luther, too, suggests the fact that there were 
Lutheran churches in Holland at this time, and that Ger- 
many was but a few miles distant. The followers of Calvin, 
to be sure, would doubtless be little inclined to adopt Lutheran 
methods and usages, yet some influences from this source can 
be traced and others may reasonably be inferred. Luther's 
mighty and vigorous championship of music is well known. 
He went much farther in the matter of using music in wor- 
ship than Calvin, who limited the performances to the singing 
of the Psalms by the congregation; whereas Luther set him- 
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self to adapt a religious service to the ancient and splendid 
music of the Romish Church, as well as to introduce a variety 
of psalms and hymns for popular use. How little averse he 
was to retain Romish usages in this respect can be seen from 
his own words. In 1541, at the time of a threatened invasion 
of Europe by the Turks, he wrote: ‘‘I rejoice to let the 
Seventy-ninth Psalm, ‘O God, the heathen are come,’ be sung 
as usual, one choir after another. Accordingly, let one sweet- 
voiced boy step before the desk in his choir, and sing alone 
the antiphone or sentence, ‘ Domine ne secundam,’ and after 
him let another boy sing the other sentence, ‘ Domine ne 
meminervis,’ and then let the whole choir sing on their knees, 
‘ Adjuva nos Deus,’ just as it was in the Popish fasts, for it 
sounds and looks very devotional.” 

To what a different extreme the zeal for non-conformity 
with Rome carried the more fanatical among the English 
Puritans is exhibited in their petition against this very style 
of antiphonal singing which Luther thus commended. This 
petition, sent in 1586 to Parliament, was modestly signed, “‘ A 
Request from all true Christians to the Honourable House of 
Parliament,” and contained the following clause: “‘ And we 
do pray you that all cathedral churches may be put down, 
where the service of God is most grievously abused by piping 
with organs, singing, ringing and trowling of psalms from 
one side of the choir to the other, with the squeaking of 
chanting choristers.” A very great change, truly, from the 
Puritanism which we heard speaking in Milton’s sublime 
description of the “ pealing organ” and the “ full-voiced choir 
in service high and anthem clear! ” 

Luther’s influence upon the English church music and the 
Puritan psalm-singing was very considerable. Before the 
Puritan movement had taken on any distinct party form, 
Archbishop Parker, Queen Elizabeth’s primate, had made 
great efforts to promote congregational singing in all the 
churches. Under his sanction, a translation of the Psalms 
was made into English verse, the well-known version of 
Sternhold and Hopkins; a version whose merits as a faithful 
translation were many, but as an exhibition of any poetic 
sentiment or skill were very few. The first edition of this 
work contained nineteen psalms, and appeared in 1549. It 
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was entitled, ‘‘ Certayne Psalmes chosen out of the Psalter of 
David and drawen into English Metre, by Thomas Sternhold, 
Groom of ye Kynge’s Majestie’s Roobes.” 

This was in the reign of Edward the Sixth, and thirteen 
years later Sternhold, with the assistance of John Hopkins, a 
schoolmaster, completed the versification of the whole Psalter, 
and it was appended, with Archbishop Parker’s official sanc- 
tion, to the Prayer-book, which was then restored. The title- 
page of this book declares that it was ‘‘ set forth and allowed 
to be sung in all the churches of the people together, and 
moreover in private houses, for their. godly solace and com- 
fort.” The tunes of this edition, of which only the melody 
was inserted, were taken almost entirely from the Genevan 
Psalter and from Luther’s Psalm-books. This publication 
gave great stimulus to the study and practice of singing, and 
numerous other compilations followed, containing other tunes 
and directions for musical practice and performance. The 
most important of these was Thomas Este’s Psalm-book, 
published in 1590, entitled, ‘‘ The Whole Book of Psalms, with 
their wonted tunes as they are sung in churches, composed 
into four parts by ten sundry Authors, so laboured in this 
work that the unskilful by small practice may attain to sing 
that part which is fittest for his voice.” 

Another notable work was Thomas Ravenscroft’s collection, 
which contained a separate tune for each of the one hundred 
and fifty Psalms. This book, which was published in 1621, 
was entitled ‘‘ The Whole Booke of Psalmes with the Hymnes 
Evangelicall and Songs Spirituall, composed into four parts 
by sundry Authors, to such tunes as have become and are 
usually sung in England, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Italy, 
France, and the Netherlands.” Among the “ sundry Authors” 
who assisted Ravenscroft was John Milton, father of the 
poet. The tunes York and Norwich, which he composed for 
this work, still survive among our most valuable and appro- 
priate tunes for congregational singing. Other tunes of this 
and Este’s book, as the Old Hundredth, Windsor, Winchester, 
Rochester, Dundee, and Mear, bid fair to attain the immor- 
tality they deserve. 

These books were used by all classes of English Christians, 
and very likely some of them were in the hands of the Pilgrim 
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congregation before they removed to Holland. Another work, 
however, by Henry Ainsworth, became especially appropriated 
by the refugees in that land. Ainsworth was himself a pro- 
minent person among the “ Brownists.” He removed to 
Holland about 1590, and found employment with a bookseller 
in Amsterdam, where he lived until his death in 1622. He 
made a poetical version of the Psalms, which was published, 
with tunes, in 1612. Ainsworth’s poetry was even less pleas- 
ing than Sternhold’s, but his music was drawn largely from 
the same sources. This book was adopted by the Pilgrims in 
Leyden, and brought with them to this continent. From this 
they sang on the Mayflower’s voyage. From this they sang 
on the day before they landed at Plymouth, which, being the 
Lord's Day, they spent, says Mather, ‘‘in the devout and 
pious exercises of a sacred rest.”” This book was used exclu- 
sively by the Plymouth church, and by the New England 
congregation generally, until the year 1640. Ainsworth says, 
in his preface, ‘‘ Tunes for the Psalms I find not any set of 
God. Therefore, all people may use the most grave, decent, 
and comfortable manner of singing that they know.” ‘‘ Com- 
fortable’”’ was used, of course, in the sense of ‘‘ comforting ;” 
but, even with the modern meaning of the terms, this triple 
test might be employed with advantage in selecting our so- 
called ‘‘ sacred” music. 

At the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the First Church in Boston, the minister of the church 
said, ‘‘ The question is asked, What would your founders say 
about the grandeur and artistic beauty of this edifice, its 
storied windows, its organ and choir, and the green boughs 
of its Christmas device and flowers of its Easter service, its 
furnaces and cushioned pews? Jf we care to answer, we 
should say that the Puritans built the best meeting-house 
they could, and each renewed edifice has improved upon the 
preceding one.” 

That this progressive spirit in all matters of intelligence 
and taste was characteristic of the first settlers, a very brief 
examination of their activity will suffice to show. 

The foundation of Harvard College but six years after the 
settlement of the Massachusetts colony is a perpetual evidence 
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of their attitude toward scholarship and the intellectual life. 
They seemed to have assumed, spontaneously and as a 
matter of course, that these interests should have a foremost 
place in all their plans and arrangements. The same feeling 
controlled their treatment of church music and psalmody. 
They perceived at once that it should be improved and cared 
for, and the New England pastors proceeded to give it the 
benefit of the best thought, the best scholarship, and the best 
talent which they could obtain or bestow. 


* * * * * 


A new translation was accordingly resolved upon, and the 
chief divines of the country took each a portion for prepara- 
tion. This was in 1636, and in 1640 the translation was 
completed and printed at Cambridge. 

We cannot say that this was poetry of a very high order, 
judged from a modern standpoint. The 187th Psalm, for 
instance—‘‘ By the rivers of Babylon we sat down ’—began 


as follows— 
The rivers on 
Of Babylon, 
There where we did set downe, 
Yea, even then 
We mourned when 
We remembered Sion. 


Our harp we did 
Hang it amid 
Upon the willow tree 
Because there they 
That us away 
Led in captivity. 

But if we think we can detect shortcomings in such 
psalmody, let us take notice that the Puritans detected them 
too. No sooner was this version published than, as Mather 
says, “It was thought that a little more of art was to be 
employed upon them.” To this end the Rev. Henry Dunster, 
the new first President of Harvard College, an elegant Hebrew 
scholar and eminent for learning in every way, was engaged 
to revise the version. President Dunster held some heretical 
opinions touching infant baptism which, in the eyes of the 
jealous guardians of orthodoxy at that time, rendered his 
influence as an instructor of the young unsafe and pernicious, 
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and he was soon removed from his position in the college. 
But his ripe culture and Christian spirit were unquestioned, 
and his services in the perfecting of the ‘‘ Bay Psalm-Book,” 
as it was called, were thankfully received and long held in 
grateful remembrance. The versification was still an evidence 
that the translators, to use their own words, “had attended 
more to conscience than elegance,” and Mather said that he 
‘joined heartily with those gentlemen who wish that the 
poetry hereof were mended.” And in the years that followed 
attempts to mend it were frequent and fruitful. In 1691 the 
**Bay Psalm-Book” was again revised throughout by a com- 
mittee of ministers. About this time the Sternhold and 
Hopkins collection was introduced and extensively used until 
the great work of Dr. Watts appeared and was universally 
adopted. 

In 1647 Dr. John Cotton, the first pastor of Boston, pub- 
lished a treatise on singing, which discoursed of the duty of 
singing and the manner and the matter of it. Dr. Cotton was 
a scholar whose Hellenism would have stood almost any test. 

That we may properly appreciate in what path of sweetness: 
and light our colonists were walking at this time, we need to 
glance once more at contemporary events in the mother 
country. These were the days of the Puritan Parliament and 
the Civil War. Continued turmoil and dissension had brought 
the purity of the Puritan party to a low point, at which the 
noisy outcries of an ignorant and fanatical rabble could drown 
the voices of the wise and temperate. 

On May 9, 1644, Parliament enacted the following edict: 
“The Lords and Commons in Parliament, the better to 
accomplish the blessed reformation so happily begun, and to 
remove all offences and things illegal in the worship of God, 
do ordain . . . that all organs, and the frames and cases 
wherein they stand, in all churches and chapels aforesaid 
shall be taken away and utterly defaced, and none other here- 
after set up in their places.” 

This sacrilegious and monstrous enactment was actually 
carried out. Bands of wanton soldiers, with axes and 
hammers, went throughout the land demolishing the noble 
instruments which had voiced the worship of God for 
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centuries. Only four or five organs in all England escaped 
demolition at this time. The use of musical instruments in 
private houses was also discouraged. 

* * * * * 

Thus, in Old England, was the Puritan name disgraced, 
while in New England the Puritans were putting their best 
thought and talent into the work of adding ‘‘ somewhat more 
of art’”’ to the means of public worship, and Dr. Cotton was 
using his eloquence and his learning to expound the duty and 
the manner of singing. If it should seem that this contrast 
is too strongly pressed, and that the New England colonists 
did not destroy organs simply because they had none to 
destroy, let us concede that the isolation of the first settlers, 
their new interests and duties, their removal from the scenes 
and objects about which abuses and quarrels had grown up, 
were the happy influences which gave a better shape to 
matters here. But we must not withhold on this account a 
due recognition from the men whose zeal for religion did not 
dull their perception of whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report. In the instructive records of the Massachusetts 
General Court is to be found this entry, under date of June 1, 
1641, Governor Winthrop, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Bradstreet, and 
others being on the bench: ‘‘ Edward Tomlins, retracting his 
opinions against singing in church, was discharged.” It does 
not appear what opinions Mr. Tomlins held that were repre- 
hensible, but it is probable that he had caught some infection 
from the bigoted vagaries which were rampant at this time in 
England ; and although, as appears from other entries in the 
records, he was a prominent member of the community, it 
seems that he was put in durance vile until he had ceased to 
hold objections to singing in churches. 

In reference to organs in churches, it is true that when, in 
1712, Queen’s Chapel procured an organ from England, the 
trustees kept it unpacked in the porch of the church for seven 
months, fearing that its erection would call forth some hostile 
demonstration. Yet, when it was finally put up, no molesta- 
tion occurred. Very soon after this time organ-building began 
to be done in Boston, and ere long, after some discussion, 
organs were admitted to the Puritan churches, and thus a 
new and important step towards higher musical culture was 
taken. 
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We may fairly claim, therefore, some respect for this phase 
of New England Puritanism, and still more for that spirit of 
progress in all good things which Pastor Robinson inculcated. 
We should cherish the grand old Puritan tunes which remain 
to us. These are to be carefully distinguished from the 
so-called ‘‘Old Folks’”’ tunes, which have been frequently 
revived in modern times. These jerky, grotesque, capering 
strains, devoid alike of simple dignity and artistic elegance, 
were the work of Billings, Ingalls, and other American com- 
posers who lived about the time of our Revolutionary War. 
They are the work of illiterate people, trying to talk learnedly 
—musical Dogberrys and Mrs. Malaprops trying to express 
themselves in language they do not understand—makers of 
‘fugues ” with none of the elements of fugal writing or the- 
matic treatment, save successive entrance of the parts. The 
tunes of the Puritans are of a different type, and one which 
fitly voices the Puritan character. They are the stirring old 
chorals, Old Hundred, Monmouth, Nuremberg, York, Mear, 
Dundee, music which is solid, massive, rich in harmony, not 
tricked out with florid ornamentation, but aspiring, vigorous, 
lifting up heart and soul to the worship of Almighty God. 

EDWIN H. HIGLEY. 


JOHN KEMP WELCH.* 


THE ministry of the New Testament is not to be exercised in 
the pulpit exclusively, nor by the preacher alone. ll life 
belongs to God, every one of its duties down to the humblest 
of all becomes sacred by being performed under the influence 
of love to Him; and in every one of its many fields of labour, 
the faithful worker who does everything as in His sight, and 
with a clear recognition of His sovereignty, is one of His 
ministers. To ignore this is to curtail the dominion of 
Heaven, and to lower the place of a large section of life. It 
needs no reasoning to show that, on such a theory, the great 
majority even of Christian men must spend much of their 
thought and time on things which can only be described as 


** Passages from a sermon preached at Clapham by the Editor. 
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common and unclean. To whom that force employed in 
those pursuits which tax brain and heart and hand belongs, 
by what law it is to be governed, to whom the glory of any 
success achieved is to be given, does not appear; but the 
only inference is that the pretensions of the god of this 
world may be valid, and that this is the domain over which his 
sceptre extends. The idea is a convenient one for any who 
desire to fear the Lord, and yet to serve their own gods; but 
it will not be entertained by one who feels that in surrender- 
ing himself to Christ he has yielded to Him his whole self, 
and that when he has thus given all, it is only his reasonable 
service. He may be a worker with brain or with hand, artist 
or craftsman, poet or merchant ; but whatever he be, his life 
is a ministry to God. 

A merchant is, then, a minister of Jesus Christ if he follows 
out the apostolic precept : ‘‘ Whatever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” Acting on this principle, he is careful, first of all, 
to do what is right. In his path there will certainly lurk 
many temptations, some possibly so subtle that they might 
deceive the very elect. They do not suggest an absolute de- 
parture from the strict line of righteousness, but a defection so 
slight as at first to be almost imperceptible, by which some great 
success attended by large gains may be realized. It may be 
a venture extremely inviting, in which success seems prob- 
able and means large results, but in which failure is disaster, 
and disaster that may involve others, and compromise his own 
character. Or it may be an enterprise of a kind so question- 
able that there is a scruple of conscience in relation to it— 
a scruple at which men of business, even those of highest 
character, would laugh as a sign of a sensitiveness morbid to 
the verge of absurdity, but which to the man himself is 
definite and real. Or it may be that the path to early and 
rapid success seems open, but it lies through recourse to 
expedients which he regards as dishonouring to his manhood, 
perhaps involving some tampering with truth if only in the 
way of boastful exaggeration. Why suggest more of such 
possibilities ? They must occur to all who have any experience 
of such a sphere in life. Temptations dog the steps of all 
whose work it is to buy and sell and get gain! They spring up 
in most unexpected places, and hover round the man with a 
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pertinacity and determination which tax all his resources. 
He who is able to overcome them in the name of the Lord, 
and by the power of a true faith, is indeed serving Christ. 

Such victory comes only as the product of a living prin- 
ciple which rules the soul, and which fortifies it by the unity of 
aim and constancy of purpose which it creates. There is a 
‘‘ singleness of eye”’ because the one thought isas to the will 
of God. Others may hesitate to balance the probabilities of 
success—to weigh, that is, the advantages of possible success 
against the force of the objections which conscience may 
suggest. But with the faithful servant such counsels of 
human expediency can have no place. He is under the con- 
straint of a mighty principle which he has no desire to evade. 
He must do right because his first thought is to please 
God. A true soul, turning to the central thought of right as 
naturally as the needle to the pole, does not dally with 
speculations as to the probable results of different lines, since 
one only is possible to him. He may err from imperfect 
knowledge, but, at all events, he will not allow any influence 
to turn him aside from that which he regards as the path of 
right. 

But it is not only along the narrow lines of business life, 
in its strictest sense, that such a man has opportunities of 
glorifying God. In that busy world into which he has thrown 
himself there are a thousand and one occasions in which he 
may exhibit his Christian principle, and, it may be, instruct 
and bless men by it. In the institutions with which this 
great city abounds, and which are among its chief glories, 
numbers of our merchant princes are showing how great 
wealth may be utilized to noblest purposes. A Christian 
will, as he has ability, co-operate in such service, and as 
in it he shows the largeness of his heart and the sagacity of 
his judgment, he will secure an influence and a reputation 
which no wise man would affect to despise. One who is thus 
known as the “‘ succourer of many,” whose name is a synonym 
not only for righteousness but for benevolence—who is not 
content to heap up riches, knowing not who shall gather, but 
who seattereth with free and liberal hand—is a witness for 
the Lord, in whose name he does it all, and to whom he 
desires that all the glory should be given. There is an elo- 
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quence in such a life whose power impresses those who are 
inaccessible to any other kind of appeal. 

Happily there are numerous examples of this type to be 
found to-day. There is enough of railing at the popular re- 
ligion of the age, and it must sorrowfully be confessed that 
there is some of it for which abundant occasion is afforded; 
but justice requires that the opposite side be set forth with as 
much distinctness and completeness. 

There would be more to bow down before the Master and 
render Him the homage to which He has a right were 
there not so many who set before the world such distorted 
representations of the spirit and character of His rule. No 
one who values the truth would desire to shield from the 
censure it deserves, the high-sounding profession of religion 
to which there is no corresponding reality, the piety of 
unctuous words or devout sentiments, but nothing more. 
The man who has learned of Christ should have a certain 
greatness of soul, not necessarily associated with extraordinary 
intellectual power, but, nevertheless, emancipating even the 
mind from the thraldom of prejudice and narrowness by the 
broad and generous sympathy which it fosters. He should be 
incapable of anything mean or base, as free from envy of the 
good which belongs to others as he is incapable of vainglory 
in relation to what he has or is himself, superior to those 
petty feelings which mar the happiness as they lower the 
character of those who are under their sway, brave in the 
maintenance of the right, and yet full of tender consideration 
for those who have been betrayed into the wrong. With every 
noble instinct educated to the highest point, with high prin- 
ciple reigning supreme and bringing under its sway even the 
minutest acts of life, with all the faculties of mind and body 
under the control of purest motives and sanctified to the 
highest ends, a Christian should justify his faith by his works. 
If there be failure on these points, and failure which indicates 
not so much feebleness in the struggle to do God’s will, as 
the absence of any struggle at all—if so far from conscious- 
ness of infirmity there be rather the complacency of a self- 
satisfied religiousness, it is well that its assumptions be ex- 
posed, its pride humbled, and the veil of self-delusion rent in 
pieces. 
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But it is unjust, if a true estimate of religion is to be formed, 
to leave out of account the men of another type who are found 
everywhere in our social life, and wherever they are adorn 
the doctrine of God their Saviour. They are righteous, 
more, they are good men, because they have been taught by 
Christ, and desire to conform themselves to His will. Itis not 
too much to say that there is in this great city an amount 
of humble and unselfish piety, a number of lives shaped on 
the grand law of all true morality to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God, such as certainly has not been 
found in any previous age; and we may go on, in the testi- 
mony of impartial observers, to say has no parallel in the 
world at present. These men have those virtues of industry, 
of thrift, of patient waiting, which go so far to insure that 
prosperity and wealth too often the objects of envy to those 
who will not adopt the same means to secure the same 
results. But they have more than these selfish virtues, as 
some may regard them; they are anxious to use their money, 
their talent, their influence for the welfare of their fellows. 
They are ready to meet the demands made on their charity 
for the poor and the suffering, and their benevolence knows 
no limits of sect or of country. There is not a calamity 
which occurs in any part of the world but English hearts 
are quick to sympathize with the sufferers, English brains 
to organize plans for help, English purses to contribute the 
means of succour. Prominent in all such works are the 
men of whom I speak—the men ‘whose active philanthropy 
is the natural product of their fervid Christianity. Schools, 
hospitals, asylums, orphanages, homes for the widow and the 
sufferer, institutions in some one or other of which provi- 
sion is made for every variety of trouble to which flesh is 
heir, are the ‘‘ outward and visible signs’’ of the incessant 
thought, the unrelaxing energy, the wise counsel and 
strenuous effort, the unstinted liberality, which are so freely 
luvished upon the noble work, which is the glory of our 
metropolis. The eloquent declaimers against the selfishness 
of wealth would not be less effective in their protest against 
the one, if they had the candour and honesty to acknowledge 
the good which stands on the other side of the account. 

Among this noble band of Christian workers and givers, 
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there were few who occupied a more honourable position 
or who enjoyed more of the esteem of all than John Kemp 
Welch. He was not a speaker, and if he had little of the 
gift which fits a man for public life, he had still less of 
the desire which urges some into it. He was by tempera- 
ment as well as by principle a modest man, who sought 
rather to veil his good deeds than to allow them to be 
dragged before the public. He was more of a trusted ad- 
viser than a powerful advocate, and the comparative obscu- 
rity which belongs to such a part was altogether to his taste. 
He was indifferent to the honours which are largely coveted, 
and was anxious chiefly that what he did should pass un- 
noticed. But all who are familiar with the circles either of 
business or philanthropy in the metropolis knew his solid 
worth. It was, indeed, all the more readily acknowledged 
and the more fully appreciated because of the entire absence 
of anything which approached to ostentation. He was not 
only a generous contributor to a large number of institutions, 
but he took an active and practical interest in their welfare. 
He was a member of many of their boards, and everywhere 
his presence was welcomed, not more for the remarkable 
sagacity which he brought to their deliberations than for his 
sunny spirit and the genial atmosphere which he breathed 
everywhere around him. There were few men, I believe, to 
whose judgment more deference was paid. It was always 
formed with deliberation, and a care which might at times 
seem to savour of an excess of caution ; but, at the same time, 
it was not lacking in boldness and decision. But whatever 
his opinion was, it derived additional weight from the simple 
and unaffected, indeed, almost diffident, manner in which it 
was expressed. Far from him was the arrogant and self- 
important air which loses authority because of the dogmatism 
which it breathes and the deference which it endeavours 
to exact. He was a general favourite, attracting the kindly 
regard of others in virtue of the thoughtful sympathy and 
consideration which he never failed to exhibit. 

His liberality was large and discriminating. As to his 
deeds of private generosity their name was legion, and they 
were, as I have more than once been told, so done as to 
remove any sense of painful obligation, and to give their reci- 
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pients the idea that they were conferring a favour. A gentle- 
man in all his instincts and habits, he studied the feelings 
of others, and never more so than when he was about to 
do them some act of kindness. In public charities, he was 
specially interested in the seamen and in orphans, and in 
educational work in general. Of religious societies, he was, 
perhaps, specially attached to the London Missionary and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, while the ministers of 
our own churches had peculiar reason to be grateful for his 
wise administration of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund, which the 
secretary tells me was enriched to the extent of ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds in consequence of the financial skill with 
which he managed its investments; thus making his remark- 
able business faculty available for a great religious work. But 
in all that he did in these fields, one of his chief cares was 
to avoid a parade of liberality. A few years ago he made an 
offer anonymously (the secretary alone knowing the secret) to 
give one-third of all the debts on the Congregational chapels 
in Hampshire—the county in which he was always interested, 
and where during recent years he had his country house—on 
condition that the whole was liquidated. The total sum was 
about £10,000 ; but one result of his remaining anonymous 
was that most of the churches applied to him for help, and as 
in most cases he met the request, he was, in fact, a considerable 
contributor to the two-thirds which had to be raised indepen- 
dently. It was a great and good work to do, and one specially 
necessary in a county where so many of the churches are in 
poor agricultural districts. His liberality was not confined to 
his own denomination, for he was of a catholic temper, which 
was quite capable, as all large-hearted and clear-sighted men 
must be, of seeing the good outside the church to which he 
still remained conscientiously attached. One of his last acts 
was to clear the debt of the Christchurch Congregational 
Chapel, where he was accustomed to attend when at his 
country residence. In a brief interval between his last seizure 
and the state of unconsciousness which preceded his death, 
he said to one of his sons, “‘I shall not be here long, and 
I do not like to leave the little debt on the old chapel remain- 
ing. It is about £300, but write and ascertain the exact sum, 
and draw a cheque for the amount.” Before a reply to the 
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inquiry could be received he was unconscious, but his last 
wish was fulfilled. 

It is strange that death, coming to one who had long passed 
the “‘ threescore years and ten” which the Psalmist regarded 
as the full term of human life, should be regarded as prema- 
ture. But the reason is not difficult to seek. Prior to the 
attack which prostrated him so suddenly and so completely 
our friend bore no sign of age. He was vigorous in body and 
singularly fresh and young in spirit, full of enterprise, bright 
and cheery in temper, a light in every circle to which he 
belonged. His thoughtful consideration for others secured for 
him golden opinions on every side. He won more than con- 
fidence, more even than respect; he inspired affection to a 
somewhat remarkable extent. A more true and trusty friend 
it would not have been possible to find. 

His protracted illness served to bring out some of the finer 
points of his religious experience and character, so that in it 
God was indeed glorified. It might have been expected that 
the sense of utter impotence would have been specially irk- 
some and distressing to one of his energetic spirit and active 
habits. So, in truth, it must have been felt, and all the more 
because of the suddenness of the transition from a life full of 
interest and crowded with engagements to one of absolute 
seclusion and helplessness. But there was a singular calm 
and resignation of spirit. I often visited him, and had long 
conversations with him, but I never heard a solitary word of 
repining. Indeed, he would often meet expressions of con- 
dolence with a grateful recognition of God’s goodness towards 
him. This continued to the last. In one of his last intervals 
of consciousness he asked his nurse to read to him the twenty- 
third Psalm. When she came to the verse, “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me,” 
he said, ‘‘ Ah! that is what I am doing now, and He does 
comfort me.” When she read the words, ‘‘ Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life,” he again 
broke in with a devout expression of thankfulness for the 
mercy which had followed him through a long life. So has 
passed away from us a true-hearted, earnest, and good man, 
a humble believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, a devout reader_of 
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the Bible, a lover of all good men, a leader in all kinds of good 
works. To him we may apply the words of John, ‘“‘ Demetrius 
hath the witness of all men, and of the truth itself; yea, we 
also bear witness, and thou knowest that our witness is true.” 
Our testimony is but a faint and feeble tribute to the Chris- 
tian worth of as true and trusty a friend as Christian minister 
could desire to find. 


—_——SOO——— 


A REMINISCENCE OF GENERAL GORDON. 


For the past twelve months the whole civilized world has 
watched with anxious interest the movements of that heroic 
figure who had undertaken an almost superhuman task ; and 
now that the mighty heart of the hero of Khartoum is still, 
the weight of a great sorrow lies upon his countrymen, and 
not upon his countrymen alone, but upon strange peoples by 
whom he was revered. We bless ‘‘ the dead who are already 
dead, more than the living who are yet alive.” No sooner 
does one steal away from our company to be no more seen 
than we begin to recall every item in his history which has 
endeared him to us. He is immediately ensphered in the 
halo of regretful and loving memory. If this is so with 
respect to common folk, it is especially so when a hero is 
whirled away from among us, as ina chariot of fire. But it did 
not need the halo of glory which surrounded General Gordon’s 
death to deepen the impression which his singular charac- 
ter has made upon all who knew him: his greatness was 
known and recognized in his lifetime—as, indeed, it could not 
fail to be. But for those who did not know him, there 
remains but a scanty biography by which to judge the 
measure of the man. It is to be hoped that a fuller record 
will be fortheoming—an enduring literary monument, raised 
by worthy hands. There ought to be materials extant out of 
which such a monument could be built. But this is by no 
means certain, for there was so much self-suppression in 
Gordon, such a hatred of the trade of Boswell, and such a 
passion for doing good by stealth, that much of his private 
life will probably remain for ever an undiscovered tract. A 
glimpse into this undiscovered tract of Gordon’s life was 
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afforded to the present writer when working with him twenty 
years ago as a Sunday-school teacher. It happened during 
those five or six years which ‘‘ Colonel Gordon” spent in 
Gravesend while superintending the fortifications on the 
Thames, below that town—years which, by his own confes- 
sion, were among the happiest of his life. A few young men 
and maidens—one of their number not out of his ’teens—who 
thought the vocation of a Sunday-school teacher the noblest 
upon earth, had commenced a mission school in an outlying 
part of the town, under the leadership of a grave and elderly 
man. The school premises were anything but convenient; 
but the funds at their disposal permitted of no other accommo- 
dation. A private house had to do duty for a school, or 
rather, two rooms over an archway, next to a public-house. 
Small as the school was, their worthy superintendent was 
often sadly in need of extra help; and very clever he was in 
laying hands suddenly upon the unwary and benevolent who 
seemed likely to serve his purpose. Under these circum- 
stances Colonel Gordon occasionally visited us. He would 
sit on a low hard form in one of these crowded rooms, teach- 
ing a group of urchins, on a summer afternoon, in a tempera- 
ture sufficient to parboil any except the thickest-skinned. It 
was against the traditions to hand over the best classes, that 
is, the elder classes, to any supernumerary however dis- 
tinguished, hence it came to pass that some of the youngest 
children fell to the Colonel’s care. Once only was he 
prevailed upon to address the whole school. This function 
was always performed under difficulties, as only half the 
scholars could ever see the speaker, the two rooms being one 
above the other. With the scholars in the upper room, it 
was a case of ‘‘ hearing a voice, but seeing no man.” To 
minimize the awkwardness of this arrangement, Gordon 
stood upon the staircase in order to be nearer to those who: 
were yet excluded from all sight of him. 

One of his fellow-workers in the school on that occasion 
remembers that address, with the tout ensemble of the speaker, 
as if it had been delivered yesterday. We did not know then 
what work he had done in China, or what fame he had 
achieved ; we knew him only as ‘‘ the Colonel,’ who lived in 
“Fort House,” and as one who was ready for every good 
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work. But had we known it, it would have been impossible 
for us to have been over-awed by his presence, for he was as 
modest as a child. And yet, standing here upon these 
rickety stairs, a hero disguised in the simple morning dress 
of a plain English gentleman, one could not fail to mark in 
that fine head, determined chin, and well-knit frame, the 
presence of an uncommon man. ‘The full light of the wester- 
ing summer’s sun fell upon him through the curtainless 
window of that shabby school-house, as he opened his small 
Bible and read as his text from this queer pulpit the words, 
‘“* Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
dwelleth in him, and he in God.” 

His little sermon was slowly uttered, and with considerable 
hesitation, and now and again he would pause for the right 
word. His voice was delightfully sweet and low. The address. 
was brightened by no illustrations ; nor was it (it must be: 
said) quite level to a child’s mood; but one of his hearers 
can remember now, after twenty years, that far-away look in 
the speaker’s eyes, as of one lost in wonder at the grandeur 
of the truth taught in the passage which he was expounding. 
The address ended, he folded his hands and prayed in the 
briefest and simplest manner, mere words seeming super- 
fluous to one who knew, evidently, what it was to ‘‘ dwell in 
God.” 

To judge by this one address, he was not, one would say, 
an effective speaker; he was too modest probably ever to 
become one; but the modesty and childlikeness which marked 
his utterance were more impressive with any “‘ fit audience ”’ 
than any eloquence could have been. After school the teachers, 
male and female, sorted themselves for the homeward walk 
in the most interesting manner; but the Colonel and the 
present writer being unsorted, were free to journey together ; 
and nothing more astonishes the latter, in looking back to. 
that summer afternoon, than the patience with which the 
Colonel listened to his prattle. They parted within sight of 
“Fort House,” the one wheeling to the right with a firm 
soldierly tread, the other to the left, with a hurried step and 
a little flutter in his heart at receiving such courtesies as 
might have been shown to an equal. Many a story of like 
humility could be gathered concerning Gordon from those 
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who helped in or who witnessed his philanthropic work, or 
who in other ways crossed his path during his sojourn in the 
above town. 

Possibly certain churchwardens still remember how a cer- 
tain military man used to sit in the gallery of their church 
among the poor, until his fame becoming known, he was 
asked to sit in the luxurious seats appointed for the grandees, 
but who preferred to keep the seat in which he had so long 
sat unnoticed and unknown. How his gold medal was de- 
faced, and sent as a contribution to the distressed cotton- 
spinners is well known: but few persons probably beyond a 
small circle of teachers in the Gravesend ragged school, where 
he occasionally laboured, know what became of the banners 
which he brought from China. If they were not so precious, 
they would probably now be hanging upon the bare walls 
which they were meant to decorate. 

His deeds of splendid daring and magnificent courage 
awaken our wonder, but these simple acts of goodness and 
devout humility awaken our love; and now that he has 


vanished from us so tragically yet so gloriously, the earth 
will seem a sweeter place to live in for his having been 
among us. GEO. LITTLEMORE. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Goscuen’s visit to Edinburgh has been one of the events 
of the month. His speeches there threw the editor of The 
Pall Mall Gazette into one of those ecstacies which seem to 
interfere with the formation, not so much of a sound judg- 
ment as of any judgment at ail, but otherwise did not produce 
any remarkable or abiding impression. We suspect that 
even The Times, with its desire to favour him, especially in 
his attacks on Mr. Chamberlain, felt more disappointment 
than it cared to avow; while The Standard sneered at the 
politician who is so keen a critic of Liberalism and yet will 
not desert the Liberal party. Unfortunately, too, for Mr. 
Goschen, he was closely followed by Mr. John Morley at 
Glasgow, who so effectually riddled his specious arguments as 
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practically to destroy the effect of his speeches. But there 
must be some defect in Mr. Goschen himself, or a politician 
of such undoubted ability would not exercise so little influence 
on public opinion. It would appear at first sight as though 
he were too accomplished in the art which Americans describe 
as ‘‘ sitting on the fence.’’ Thus, even in going to Edinburgh, 
he could not commit himself to any decided action. All that 
he proposed by his speeches was to feel the pulse of the elec- 
tors, and if he found them favourable to his pretensions he 
might then entertain the idea of a candidature. ‘This cer- 
tainly is not the temper of a man who has to fill a prominent 
place in a crisis of party history. Mr. Chamberlain, to whom 
Mr. Goschen is supposed to be a formidable rival and com- 
petitor, has not won his present high position by such a policy 
as this. Englishmen, and we fancy Scotchmen even more, 
expect more pluck and resolution in their leaders. We are 
bound, however, to add that we do not impute this weakness, 
which so materially affects Mr. Goschen’s influence, to any 
unworthy suggestions of personal ambition. We fail, indeed, 
to see how any selfish ends are likely to be subserved by 
his special policy. The prospects of a middle party were 
never very hopeful, but they are far less so just now than ever. 
We heard, indeed, of a wiseacre, who intends, we believe, to 
be a Liberal candidate at the General Election, suggesting 
that we might have some kind of Coalition Ministry for the 
‘next nine months, in which Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster 
should hold high office ; but even this hopeless proposal only 
contemplates a transition Ministry to tide over the present 
crisis, and does not venture to hint that such a Government 
could live in the new Parliament. Whatever else the new 
constituencies may do, it is pretty sure they will not return a 
majority in favour of the middle party. Yetit is to that party 
that Mr. Goschen obstinately adheres. He shrinks from the 
measures of what appears to him a new Liberalism, but he 
does not therefore go over to the Tories, for the simple reason 
that he is not a Tory. The secret of his attitude seems to us 
to have been revealed in his emphatic refusal to give Lord 
Salisbury a blank cheque. His convictions doom him, for the 
present at all events, to isolation, and that isolation may 
last longer than he himself anticipates. To us it appears 
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as though it must last until there is a Redistribution of 
parties, when he might become the leader of the real Conser- 
vative party. But Lord Randolph Churchill and the Tory 
democrat are difficulties in the way of what would else appear 
as a natural development. Altogether we are not surprised 
that a politician of Mr. Goschen’s stamp is in some perplexity. 
We do not agree with him in many of his opinions, but we 
honour the political integrity which he has maintained, and 
which has cost him the prizes of a legitimate ambition. 


Mr. Chamberlain, even amid the natural indignation he 
must feel at the misrepresentation of his speeches, can afford 
to smile at the way in which his enemies are playing his 
game. But it is a matter of serious concern to the future of 
the nation that the fair discussion of questions which cannot 
be repressed, or even postponed, should be prevented by endea- 
vours to create an unreasoning prejudice against the advocates 
of change. If Mr. Chamberlain or any one else commits him- 
self to the advocacy of unsound principles, and especially of 
principles which menace danger to the very framework of 
society, by all means let his errors be exposed. We do not 
undertake to say that all Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are 
wise, but we do assert that the clamour against them is absurd, 
and could never have arisen but for the misconception of his 
suggestions, sometimes even of his phrases. The Pall Mall 
Gazette has of course been conspicuous in the fierceness of its 
onslaught, and by its very recklessness has destroyed the 
weight of its own argument. But, in order to make a point 
against Mr. Chamberlain, it has committed an error both as 
to logic and to facts. We quote its words. 

A much more mischievous proposal made yesterday was that which he 
adopted from Mr. Collings’s Bill for the restitution of all common or road- 
side land taken illegally during the last fifty years. We need hardly say 
that we detest and abhor all plunder of the common inheritance of the 
poor; but when it comes to inquiring into the titles of property to which 
a prescriptive right has been established for thirty years beyond the 
utmost bounds of the Statute of Limitations, it is time to remind Mr. 
Chamberlain that he is striking at the root of the very principle of pro- 
perty itself. The proposal to which Mr. Chamberlain ‘“ cannot think any 
fair-minded man can object” is based on the denial of a right which is 
universally recognized wherever property exists. But surely Mr. Cham- 
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berlain, a Unitarian, and the son of a Unitarian, must some time or other 
have read Macaulay’s famous denunciation of the “silly sophistry” by 
which Exeter Hall sought to prove that the Unitarians should be turned 
out of the places of worship formerly belonging to the orthodox by deny- 
ing their prescriptive right. 


It would not have been easy even for a perverted ingenuity, 
tinged with no little of personal animus, to have hit upon a 
more unfortunate illustration. We say nothing of the Act 
itself, which may have been expedient in the interests of 
peace. We do not believe that Congregationalists or Trini- 
tarian Presbyterians would have reaped any real benefit from 
the recovery of the chapels in question. Assuredly it would 
have cost more to reclaim them than they could possibly 
have been worth. There must be very exceptional circum- 
stances indeed which would induce us to be parties to a law- 
suit for the recovery of a chapel in opposition to the wishes of 
a congregation assembling in it. Our criticism of The Pall 
Mall Gazette is not prompted by any secret dislike of the Act, 
albeit Lord Macaulay’s eloquence, even though enforced by 
the distinguished journalist, does not convince us that the 
arguments of its opponents were “silly sophistry.” But 
whatever its merits or demerits, it strikes at the very root of 
the writer’s whole contention. It was a Statute of Limitations 
which would have been utterly unnecessary had the existing 
law of property confirmed the Unitarians in the possession of 
the chapels they were then holding. It was because, as the 
judgment in the case of Lady Hewley’s Charity had shown, 
there was no such law that this exceptional statute was 
passed. But even it is limited in its application. A chapel 
in whose deeds there is a distinct doctrinal schedule does not 
come within its operation ; that is, it is only where an inde- 
finiteness of language opens the way for a latitude of con- 
struction that twenty-five years of uninterrupted possession 
by a particular denomination secures a right to the property. 
And further, if Mr. Jesse Collings simply altered the length 
of time to which his Act is to apply from fifty to twenty-five 
years, he would be on the exact lines of the statute which is 
adduced for the purpose of covering him and Mr. Chamberlain 
with shame. Had they proposed to enforce the restitution of 
common land stolen during the last twenty-five years, they 
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would have been respectable legislators; as they extend the 
period to fifty years, they are confiscators who are trifling 
with the sacred rights of property. Alas for these rights if 
they include immunity for the landlord who steals the ‘‘ com- 
mon from the goose,” provided he is able to evade observation 


and attack for a single year beyond the period fixed in Lord 
Brougham’s Act. 


Mr. Gladstone has during the past month created no less 
than three Bishops. We know not whether to be most sur- 
prised at the courage of the statesman who accepts such a 
responsibility, or at the patience of the Church which submits 
to his authority, and apparently is, in the present instance, 
perfectly satisfied with the result. What is, perhaps, more 
astounding than either is the delusion which its clergy indulge 
—or, at all events, which they express when in controversy 
with Dissenters—that their Church is not under control and 
needs no liberation. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, is one of the 
most loyal of Churchmen, and has qualifications for the dis- 
charge even of this delicate and responsible duty which very 
few men beside possess. But he acts not in his character as 
Churchman, but in his official capacity as the First Minister 
of the Crown. It is, to say the least, within the limits of 
possibility that within a few years he may have a successor 
who has not the faintest sympathy even with his belief as a 
Christian, to say nothing of his attachments as a Churchman, 
but who will have precisely the same power of placing his 
nominees on the Episcopal Bench. Even Mr. Gladstone him- 
self is a favourite subject of attack by one section of the clergy, 
and we might have heard more of their complaining were it 
not that circumstances have enabled the Premier to gratify 
each section. London has got an able and earnest man, with 
a certain soupcon of liberality, who may be regarded as a 
Broad Church bishop. Dr. Temple, however, having taken a 
false step in early life, has since been engaged in endeavouring 
to remove the unfortunate and, in our opinion, wholly unjust 
estimate formed of him. It may be hoped that he himself 
will feel that he has now done enough in this direction, and 
may think it right to pursue a more liberal policy in his more 
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dignified position. Certainly the action he has taken on the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was a start- 
ling surprise both to friend and foe, and one which we trust 
will never be repeated. He has a great sphere in his new 
diocese, and brings to it a reputation which would enable him to 
take a position which has been vacant since the death of Dean 
Stanley. It would be flattery to suggest that the new Bishop 
has the qualities which gave the late Dean of Westminster a 
charm which, in many cases, was a fascination ; but he has a 
rare opportunity for working out the idea of the Church so 
dear to the Dean and, to some extent, also to the late Arch- 
bishop. Exeter has got in his place a sound Evangelical 
Bishop, whose appointment will probably serve to silence the 
clamour which would otherwise have proceeded from the 
Evangelicals. The diocese of Lincoln, so long the home of 
strong High Churchism, has got a worthy successor to Dr. 
Wordsworth in Canon King, one of the most learned and most 
earnest men of his party. So, for the time, it may be hoped 
that a spirit of general content pervades a happy, if not per- 
fectly united, family. The curious fact is that this tranquillity 
has only been secured by a policy which practically admits that 
the mind of the one Church must be expressed through three 
separate and discordant voices. No doubt the Episcopate and 
its surroundings have a happy influence in repressing the 
exhibition of this diversity, but they are not able to remove it. 
The parties still remain, and are as widely divided as ever. The 
Bishops, indeed, generally agree, but this does not bring the 
schools to which they respectively belong into closer accord ; 
while, so far as the Evangelicals are concerned, they begin to 
distrust their most doughty champion as soon as he becomes 
a bishop—and certainly not without reason. Bishop Ryle 
is their latest and most grievous disappointment. It is 
to be hoped, for their own sakes, that they do not expect 
much from the new Bishop of Exeter. The truth is, a bishop 
cannot, especially in these days, meet the expectations of 
strong Evangelicals. The fault is not so much with the men 
as with the system. This is what the Evangelicals will not 
understand. They fancy that the Church is theirs, whereas, 
in fact, they are as far from ecclesiastical correctness as the 
Ritualists, whom they brand as traitors. Altogether the 
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situation is anomalous, and not the least remarkable element 
in it is that, in consequence of the number of episcopal 
vacancies which have occurred during the last few years, My. 
Gladstone is stamping upon the Establishment the character 
of his own mind. 





The Spectator has recently given, in a slight but sufficiently 
significant manner, an indication of its animus in relation to 
Disestablishment and its advocates. It occurs in a review 
of the current number of The British Quarterly Review. 


There is a contribution to the “ State-Church” question, fairly tem- 
perate and candid, in ‘‘The Strength and Weakness of the Anglican 
Church.” But why should the writer use such a word as “effrontery” 
of the perfectly serious argument based on the difficulty of providing 
for poor agricultural populations on the voluntary system? ‘“ Effron- 
tery’? means ‘*‘impudence in falsehood.” But this is one of the ameni- 
ties of Liberationist controversy, all the more startling, of course, when 
it is contrasted with the general culture of the periodical in which it 
is found. 





The first observation which occurs to us is that it is some- 
what straining a point to complain of a single word in an 
article acknowledged to be ‘fairly temperate and candid,” 
especially when on it is based a general reflection on the 
‘‘amenities of Liberationist controversy.” Ifthe word had been 
translated into the language The Spectator employs, and the 
terms ‘‘impudence in falsehood” employed, there would have 
been reason for the complaint. As it is, the word is not 
even needlessly harsh. It does require considerable coolness 
to assert that the withdrawal of the agency of the Estab- 
lished Church would reduce a large number of our villages 
to a condition approaching to heathenism; and when an 
assertion contradicted by so many facts is repeated, it is not 
too much to describe such contemptuous indifference to the 
answers which have been continually given as “‘ effrontery.” 
The defenders of the Anglican Church are not well advised 
in bringing forward the case of the villages, for nowhere has 
its failure been more signal and complete. 
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MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE, 


Events move so fast in these days that the high-handed 
proceedings of France in Madagascar seem to belong to 
ancient history. Yet our neighbours over the channel still 
appear to think it consistent with the dignity of a great, 
powerful, and historic nation to harass and bully a weak 
people just passing from semi-barbarism to civilization, from 
heathenism to Christianity. They have abated none of their 
demands, and they continue the course which has for nearly 
two years paralyzed trade, and helped to ruin all foreign 
merchants in the island. They continue a course of action 
which tends to arouse at once the scorn and the indignation 
of all who have a desire for the welfare of the Malagasy. 

But Madagascar has taken a firm hold upon the interest and 
the sympathy of large numbers of the English people. It is 
to English missionaries that she owes the wonderful advance 
of the last fifty years. There, as in so many parts of the 
world, persecution, while seeking to crush, has only succeeded 
in developing Christianity. Her steady rise in the scale of 
civilization has long been watched by those in England who 
have aided her in this struggle by the power of wealth, of 
consecrated labour, and of earnest prayer. 

On this account we feel sure that a large circle of readers 
will welcome most heartily the interesting, suggestive, and 
instructive volume* which Mr. George A. Shaw, of the London 
Mission at Tamatave, has just published through the agency 
of the Religious Tract Society. Remembering the unjust and 
tyrannical manner in which Mr. Shaw was treated by the 
French naval authorities, we might naturally expect to find as 
strong and as unsparing an attack upon these men and the 
power in whose name they acted as a Christian man could 
allow himself to make. But Mr. Shaw has chosen a nobler 
and more excellent way. He, kept in England by events he 
cannot control, constrained for a time to refrain from the 
labour he loves, has set himself the task of trying to put 
within the reach of every intelligent reader the means of 

* Madagascar and France. With some Account of the Island, its 


People, its Resources, and Development. By Grorcr A. Suaw, F.Z.S. 
With many Illustrations and a new Map of the Island. 
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judging righteous judgment in regard to the claims of France, 
and the way in which the Malagasy have met them. He has 
written a book which gives the reader all that need be known 
by any one who wishes to acquire the best and most compre- 
hensive information about the present condition of Madagascar 
and its people, and the influences that have made them what 
they are. 

Mr. Shaw’s book does not, on the one hand, limit itself to 
the difference between the two countries; nor does it, on the 
other, retell in detail the familiar story of the planting of 
Christianity in the island, the persecution of the Christians, 
or the conversion of the nation on the accession of the late 
queen. His object, in his own words, is 
Not only to set forth a true historical sketch of the connection of France 
with Madagascar from the earliest times to the present, by which it will 
be seen how little claim the former has to the island, or to the sympathies 
of its inhabitants; but also to answer various questions which are arising 
in the minds of many with regard to the country—its products and 
adaptability for foreign enterprise and commerce; and its people, their 
character, habits, employments, and advance in civilization and Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Shaw writes with that clearness and vivacity that only 
a lengthened residence in Madagascar could give, and with 
the fulness and accuracy of one who has access to the best 
authorities and the knowledge requisite for the wise and right 
use of them. The titles of the chapters indicate at once the 
wide range and the variety of interest possessed by the book ; 
as, for example, “Malagasy Civilization,” ‘Origin of the 
Malagasy,” ‘‘ Attempts to Colonize Madagascar,” “The Re- 
cent French Claims,” ‘‘ Present Civil and Religious State of 
the Malagasy,” ‘‘The Fauna,” ‘‘ The Flora of Madagascar.” 
A large map from a drawing by Mr. Shaw, many fine en- 
gravings from sketches by Mr. Shaw and from unpublished 
photographs, and last, but not least, a copious index, add 
greatly to the value of the work. There are also scattered 
up and down a good many references to the advantages 
Madagascar would afford to the capitalist and the enterprising 
merchant, were once the unfortunate, not to say criminal, 
conduct of France at an end. The book abounds in descrip- 
tions and statements calculated to give vivid and realistic 
pictures of both people and country. For instance, inland 
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travelling is possible only when carried in palanquins by men 
who not inappropriately are called ‘‘ bearers.” The custom 
is for the traveller overnight to agree upon a price, which— 
human nature being wonderfully similar in the Malagasy 
native and the English Jehu—the bearer when about to start 
entirely ignores. 


The Malagasy bearer is a curious creature, of whom you can never 
be certain until you actually have him away with you. Probably when 
all is tied on the poles ready for starting, and sometimes after the baggage 
has started, the palanquin bearers will ask, with the most perfect show of 
innocence, what wages they are to receive, as though they had not been 
bargaining an hour or two the previous day, and professedly come to an 
arrangement. This generally means trouble, and the traveller may think 
himself favoured if he is able to leave at all that day. But if all can be 
satisfactorily adjusted, the palanquin is shouldered, and at the average 
rate of about four miles an hour the bearers convey their passenger, along 
the sandy trackway, up the steep mountain side, through the rivers, and 
across the rice plains, very rarely missing their footing or endangering 
their passenger or his baggage. 


There are no roads, hence the “ bearers’”’ occupation, and 
the visitor proceeds from the coast to the capital by footpaths 
abounding in places eminently suited to test the strength of 
his nerves. The traveller pays in coin for his lodging at 
night ; the bearer, as a man who sees the world and picks up 
the passing news of the day, pays for his with his tongue. 
To say that any one pays in coin in Madagascar is somewhat 
misleading, since the primitive custom of weighing out small 
pieces of silver for all sums under four shillings yet survives ; 
and in this respect, if in no other, the Malagasy resembles 
his brother of the far distant plains of Mongolia. Their scales 
show a variation of +}, of a dollar, and a small monetary 
transaction will sometimes make a large hole in a Malagasy 
day. 

The regular beverage seems to be rice-water, but all be- 
lievers in total abstinence will grieve to learn that two kinds 
of intoxicating drink are made in the island; that many 
natives freely partake of these to their great detriment; and 
that the English treaty, in Mr. Shaw’s view, is very defective 
in the way it deals with this question. 

The dominant race, the Hovas, are not only the best soldiers, 
but the cleverest workmen. 
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The Hovas have proved themselves adepts at imitation of the most 
intricate developments of the handicrafts they have learned. Given a 
Hova who has learned a particular art and has had a little practice at it, 
and one may rely upon getting a very clever imitation of any piece of 
work that can be wrought in that art with the tools he has, or can make. 
Hence it is that specimens of native-made gold and silver jewellery, 
especially the filigree work brought to England, have excited so much 
admiration among connoisseurs. 


They are clever also at casting, and 
so abundant is the iron, and of such good quality, and so near the surface, 
that it only requires that the country be opened up, and greater facilities 
given to the foreigners to introduce European methods and machinery, to 
make this branch of industry a lucrative speculation. 
They are skilful carvers in wood and stone; and their music, 
though needing an accustomed ear for its full appreciation, 
is produced on a somewhat extensive variety of instruments. 
Mr. Shaw tells graphically the story of European attempts 
to settle on the island, and gives a good deal of space to the 
romantic and extraordinary career of Beniowsky, the man 
who narrowly missed founding a dynasty. He deals, as it 
seems to us, impartially as well as fully with the French 


claims and conduct; and though his decision is most decidedly 
adverse to the French, he gives all his readers the facts on 
which a judgment must be based. He tells succinctly his 
own part in the painful story, and he can see that what 
appears so evil is having a not wholly bad influence. 


The war, if it is worthy of the name, has been the means of calling out 
a great deal of innate power of resource on the part of the Malagasy; but 
it is matter for sincere regret that the energy of the people should thus be 
turned from the development of legitimate trade, commerce, civilization, 
and Christianity, which were advancing with such rapid strides under the 
genial influence of peace and the gospel. 

The Malagasy have been fortunate in their late and their 
present sovereigns. One of the most interesting parts of the 
book is the description of the consistent life and trustful 
Christian death of Ranavalona II. Of the present queen Mr. 
Shaw says: ‘‘ She is a thoroughly good and earnest Christian 
woman, one whom we can confidently trust to use every legi- 
timate effort for the extension of education and morality, 
purity, and a higher social, domestic, and national integrity.” 

All readers will turn to the chapter on ‘‘ The Present Civil 
and Religious State of the Malagasy,” and they will find that 
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it amply repays perusal. Mr. Shaw carefully indicates what 
are the British commercial interests in the island, and also 
what interest we must necessarily feel in the progress of a 
nation whose upward movement has been so largely due to 
impulse received from us. And the real advance in all 
departments of life has been very marked. 


It is not too much to say that no nation, with perhaps the exception of 
the Japanese, has made so much progress, and has shown so much vigour 
for development in civilization and Christianity as the Malagasy, espe- 
cially the Hovas, during the past twenty years. Since the late queen, 
RNanavalona II., ascended the throne, giant strides have been made in 
social, political, and religious progress. The arts of civilization have been 
encouraged by those in authority. The people are well housed, well 
clothed, and well fed. The houses are better built, of better material, 
better arrayed, and well furnished with well-made native furniture. 
Ornamentation of a civilized type has taken the place of the crude and 
often gaudy attempts of twenty years ago, and the silversmith and gold- 
smith find plenty of employment. Carpenters, stonemasons, blacksmiths, 
bootmakers, and tailors have also learned to turn out articles which would 
be no discredit to workmen in this country; while the best buildings in 
the capital would be no discredit to the finest city in the world. The 
queen’s palace with its four massive towers, the palatial residence of the 
prime minister, and the graceful spires to the stone memorial churches, 
attract the attention of the most indifferent traveller, and call forth the 
admiration of all interested in the social advance of the world. 


It has long been known that a form of slavery has for many 
years existed in Madagascar, and is not yet extinct. Mr. 
Shaw indicates the true nature of this slavery, and while not 
in the least degree disguising its manifold evils, shows how 
wisely and how fully in accordance with the principles of the 
New Testament the missionaries have dealt with this question. 


That the time will come when the Christianity of the people will lead 
them to see the unrighteousness of holding slaves, none intimately ac- 
quainted with the native character doubt for one minute; for we have 
known one and another slave-owning church member free his or her 
slave, from a sense of the incongruity of this profession and this practice. 
While in the public ordinances of religious worship no difference is made 
between freemen and slaves, who sit side by side in our churches, yet all 
know that amid the general freedom of speech allowed and practised by 
the missionary, there is the one tabooed subject of slavery upon which 
it is even dangerous to enter. One and another who have unburdened 
their consciences in a sermon or address have met with uproar or disturb- 
ance, and it is generally believed to be wiser to allow the gospel leaven 
to quietly work to the pulling down of this vexatious and degrading 
institution. 
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The political progress has been very surprising during the 
last twenty years. The code of laws now contains three hundred 
and five statutes. Capital punishment applies only to murder 
and treason; education is compulsory; the manufacture of 
intoxicants is regulated by law; justice is impartially admin- 
istered ; and Christianity, introduced only in 1821, has revo- 
lutionized the nation. 

Few parts of the mission-field can show such cause for 
devout thankfulness to God on the part of all who believe in 
the Master’s commission, ‘‘Go ye, therefore, and make dis- 
ciples of all nations,” or exhibit such manifold evidences of 
the fact becoming more and more clear every day to all candid 
minds that Christian missions are a splendid success, and 
that we can care for the heathen abroad while not neglecting 
the heathen at home. This great work has been done mainly 
by the agency of the London Missionary Society, but Mr. 
Shaw is just to all other workers, even to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 


Since 1875 vast strides in moral and spiritual progress have been made, 
and the social condition of the inhabitants has been vastly improved by 
the settlement of European missionaries amongst them. In all these 
districts superstition has been losing its hold upon the people; polygamy 
has, if not absolutely been abolished, at any rate become very rare; and 
cleanly, wholesome habits have been taking the place of the old filth and 
discomfort. Divination and sorcery are almost unheard of, and the people 
may as a whole be said to be all nominally Christian, 

A complete change for the better has during the past few years come 
over these people. A desire for improvement is evinced, and a spirit of 
progress has taken possession of them. Their houses are no longer the 
filthy little hovels of one room only, which was made to answer for every 
purpose; their churches they have endeavoured to make, both in outward 
appearance and in internal ornament, worthy of the worship to be con- 
ducted in them; and their clothing is no longer the small greasy piece of 
matting, or rofia cloth, but in this too they have striven to imitate the 
Europeans. So that on Sunday, in one of the better-built churches, a 
stranger would not only see nothing to offend his taste, but he would find 
as much order and decorum among the well-dressed worshippers as he 
would find at home. 


In concluding this most interesting, suggestive, and en- 
couraging chapter, of which we have been able to give but 
the barest outline, Mr. Shaw writes: 


The above facts and figures tell their own tale of substantial progress 
by the ruling race in the island. We have seen that this influence is 
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gradually extending over the whole country, and judging by the past, we 
dare entertain well-grounded hopes that the progress in the future will be 
even more marked and more rapid if the nation is allowed to develop 
under the auspices of enlightened Protestantism. And inasmuch as it 
has been shown that a very great deal of this material, social, political, 
and Christian progress has been accomplished by the aid of Englishmen 
and English money, we contend that England has some right to feel a 
deep interest and intense sympathy for those who have repaid her care by 
rising from heathenism to Christianity, and from barbarism to civilization. 


The chapters on the fauna and flora of the island abound 
in interesting information and delightful reading, and one 
closes the book with the conviction that the Malagasy have 
had their condition, their actions, their motives, their needs, 
and their achievements put before the reading public in such 
a way that they can never more be strangers to us. It is 
hardly needful for Mr. Shaw to plead as he does: “If any 
undue leaning towards the Malagasy does occasionally ex- 
hibit itself, it must be placed to the account of the love which 
one is sure to acquire for those for whom one has been called 
upon to labour, especially if that labour has not been all 
pleasant.” His book convinces the reader that he esteems 
and loves the people for whom he has toiled and suffered, and 
that they are in very many ways worthy of the labour put, 
forth and of the suffering incurred. It is evident that Mr.. 
Shaw has the truest welfare of the Malagasy very close to his: 
heart, and it is by no means improbable that by his book, the- 
result of his practical banishment from the island, he is: 
helping on the native cause even more powerfully than would 
have been possible had he continued to live in Tamatave. 
He has at any rate produced what will for many years be the 
standard book on Madagascar, and one full of interest alike 
to the man of science, the politician, the student of sociology, 
the general reader, and, above all, to that ever-widening circle 
of readers who believe that God is winning the nations for 
Himself, and who rejoice to trace, wherever they can, tho 
tokens of His presence and His power and His love. 


VOL. XIV. 
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THE SOUDAN DIFFICULTIES, 


Tuere has seldom, if ever, been a crisis in our history when 
it was more necessary for politicians who seek to guide their 
action by the law of the New Testament to let their opinions 
be known, and to make their influence felt. Whatever power 
a Christian possesses he is bound to use as in the “ great 
Taskmaster’s sight.” His influence as a citizen of a free 
state, in the formation of whose laws he has a voice, is a 
talent committed to him with the solemn charge, ‘‘ Occupy 
till I come,” and he cannot hide it in a napkin and bury 
it in the earth without incurring grave responsibility. The 
present is a time when every one who holds our opinion 
is specially bound to speak, because of the seriousness of 
the issues involved. It is not the fate of a minister which 
is at stake, but the lives of thousands of our fellow men— 
Arabs as well as our own countrymen must be included 
in that name, and must be impartially embraced within 
the range of our sympathy—the reputation of the British 
name, and the permanent interests of a large section of the 
human race. Party interests, indeed, could hardly be less 
important than they are at the moment. If any element 
were necessary to intensify the unpatriotic character of the 
Tory action, it may be found in the fact that the victory they 
seek is not worth having. A few months of office are all that 
they can expect as the reward of success, and in order to this 
they are content to exhibit to the world the spectacle of a 
parliamentary wrangle at a time when a national anxiety 
ought to silence the voice of faction, so that we might for once 
speak and actas one nation. Ifthere were any suggestion that 
the Government were faltering in purpose or feeble in action, 
there might be reason for this attempt to discredit and displace 
them. But if such a charge is made at all, itis only as a neces- 
sary and unfortunate incident of political controversy. No sane 
man believes that the Government can do more than they are 
doing, and certainly if more energy were wanting, Sir Stafford 
Northcote is one of the last men whom we should expect to 
supply it. In the desire to find a parallel to the present 
mnilitary situation, reference has been made to the Walcheren 
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disaster ; but no suggestion could be less appropriate. That 
ill-fated expedition is one of the most melancholy examples 
of incompetence and jobbery in the whole of our annals. No 
one would venture to hint at anything of the kind in connec- 
tion with this Egyptian war. The Government have selected 
the commander whose high reputation marked him out for 
the post, and he has brought all the resources of his undoubted 
genius to bear on the attainment of the objects of the campaign. 
Class jealousies have inspired military criticisms which have 
often been singularly lacking in generosity and patriotism, to 
say nothing of common fairness. But evenif they could have 
been sustained, they do not reflect upon the Ministry, who 
have chosen a distinguished general and been guided by his 
counsel in reference to military operations. It may be that 
Sir Frederick Roberts would have adopted a different line of 
action. No one ean say that he would have done so; but even 
supposing it to be so, what then? It does not follow that he 
would have been more right, or that he would have been 
more fortunate, than his at least equally illustrious rival. In 
any case it is a point for military men to decide, and it is not 
creditable to the patriotism of those who have endeavoured to 
. complicate our political controversies with military rivalries. 
Certainly no reasonable politician would allege that the 
appointment of Lord Wolseley is a sign of incapacity in the 
Government, or that there has been any lack of spirit and 
resolution in the support which has been given him from 
home. The question therefore is solely one of policy, and 
there could hardly be a less opportune moment for raising it 
in the shape of a vote of censure. But so far as mere party 
results are concerned, they are trivial compared with the 
moral bearings of the whole controversy, and it is to these 
that we wish to address ourselves. 

The part which two or three London journals have played 
in this matter from the first affords subject for very grave 
reflection. We have been told again and again that The Pall 
Mall Gazette sent Gordon to the Soudan. If there be any 
truth in this, the editor of that paper has a responsibility of 
no ordinary weight. Of course it is only to a limited extent 
that the statement can be accepted as accurate. ‘The fierce 
and passionate articles in that paper created a certain excite- 
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ment in London which forced the hands of the Government, 
and led them to commit one of the gravest blunders with 
which they can be charged. It has always seemed to us that 
they ought to have appraised the opinion which The Pall 
Mall Gazette and The Times professed to represent more cor- 
rectly. But it must not be forgotten that the Opposition 
were continually pressing upon them their obligation to 
relieve the garrisons; that there were ‘‘ candid friends” on 
their own side who were even ready to support the appeal; 
that there was a sentiment in relation to these Egyptian sol- 
diers shut up in the Soudan fortresses which it was not easy 
to resist; and, above all, that Gordon himself was desirous of 
going on a mission of peace, and peace only. The subse- 
quent dangerous development of his enterprize was due to a 
distinct abandonment of the original object of his journey. 
Whether the Ministry ought to have been prepared for this, 
and have avoided the risks to which the employment of that 
noble and unselfish enthusiast exposed them, is a very difii- 
cult question to determine. The mission was a mistake, but 
there is an excuse to be found for it in the generous purpose 
by which it was inspired. It was a “‘ forlorn hope” of rescu- 
ing the garrisons, and the fascination which Gordon seems to 
have exerted over those who met him seems to have swept 
away the hesitations of sensible men as to venturing on such 
an expedient. 

The Government would have been better advised if they 
had taken counsel with their supporters in the country, from 
whom they would soon have learned that the excitement was 
confined almost entirely to the metropolis, and indeed did not 
extend beyond the clubs and suburban villadom. We do not 
say that the feeling in relation to the garrisons was wholly an 
unworthy one, but it was based upon an extravagant estimate 
of our responsibilities, and upon a mistaken conception of the 
actual feeling of the garrisons themselves. The highly coloured 
pictures of the cruelties which these Egyptians, if abandoned, 
were likely to suffer at the hands of the Mahdi, were drawn 
on the assumption that they would resist his authority ; 
whereas, on the contrary, numbers of them have gladly sub- 
mitted. We have no wish to justify the action of the Ministry 
on this point, but there are circumstances which materially 
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tone down our condemnation. It is not given to mortal 
men, however wise, to anticipate all the consequences of 
a solitary action. The most far-seeing could hardly have 
foreseen that the messenger of peace would almost imme- 
diately enter on operations of war; that the stern opponent 
of the slave trade would propose to set up the power of 
Zebehr, the most cruel of the traders and the most bitter 
enemy of Gordon himself; that the pacificator of the Soudan 
who went without a single soldier would insist that our 
business was to ‘‘smash the Mahdi.” Could the Government 
have forecast such an issue it is certain that Gordon would 
never have been sent. Their relation to him has been singu- 
larly unfortunate, for on them have come the consequences 
of acts which they not only did not contemplate, but which 
were contrary to their distinct intention. An officer of less 
personal fascination would have been recalled or repudiated. 
But Gordon has been held up as an exception to all law, and 
what he did has been accepted as wise and right, even though 
the procedure of to-day was in flagrant contradiction to that 
of yesterday. The public feeling in relation to him is per- 
fectly intelligible, but it has embarrassed the action of the 
Government at every point. The tension is indefinitely in- 
creased by his melancholy but heroic end, and it is evident 
that the Opposition leaders will do nothing that could help to 
relieve it. Lord Salisbury has set the example: ‘‘ General 
Gordon has been sacrificed to the squabbles of the Cabinet and 
the necessities of parliamentary tactics.” If this be the kind 
of language which the chief of the party sees fit to employ 
when, as he says, the House was “‘ meeting not only in a great 
crisis but under the pressure of a great sorrow,” we may expect 
still more reckless and mischievous accusations from speakers 
who have less responsibility, though probably it would not be 
easy to find any with more passion and partizan bitterness. 
‘General Gordon has fallen a victim to his own heroic spirit 
and loyalty to what he regarded as duty, and to the base 
treachery of those for whom he was ready to sacrifice so 
much. ‘To charge the Ministry with his death because they 
would not allow his will to shape the policy of the nation (for 
that is what it practically amounts to), is simply one of the 
unprincipled exaggerations of political strife. No one believes 
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it—it is to be hoped those who utter it do not mean it. Ag 
Matthew Arnold says, ‘‘ I discovered that in truth the practice 
so common in America of calling a politician a ‘thief’ does 
not mean so very much more than is meant in England when 
we have heard Lord Beaconsfield called a ‘liar’ and Mr. 
Gladstone a ‘madman.’ It means that the speaker disagrees 
with the politician in question, and dislikes him.” The habit 
is a very bad one. It is demoralizing all round, and not the 
least of its evil results is to obscure the character of the real 
issues of our discussions. 

We do well to keep Mr. Arnold’s words in mind when we 
come to read the comments of our newspapers on this ques- 
tion of the hour, and especially on the relations of the Ministry 
to it. The insolence of tone in the journals already named 
has increased in exact ratio to the decrease in their ability. 
The Times never showed such helplessness, and yet was never 
so arrogant in its rebukes of the helplessness of all our leading 
politicians. The Pall Mall Gazette does nothing but keep up 
a continued shriek, and yet it assumes to have a special fit- 
ness for guiding the public counsels on the most critical 
questions. If we were to give heed to these journalists, we 
should conclude that the State was going to ruin, and that 
they are the only people who understand how to save it. The 
assumption is as monstrous as it is astounding. Here is a 
young man enthroned in an editor’s seat at Printing House 
Square—whose name few people had heard of a year or two 
ago, and who, so far as the world knows, has done nothing 
entitling him to be regarded as an authority in a grave 
national crisis—who undertakes to lecture both the Ministry 
and the Opposition in a style which would be hectoring if 
adapted by a professor to his students. One day he orders 
the Government to resign, on the morrow he tells the Opposi- 
tion they are unfit to succeed to office, and therefore the pre- 
sent Ministry must be accepted as the pis aller. There was 
a time when The Pall Mall Gazette had an editor of whom 
Mr. Matthew Arnold—certainly not prejudiced in his favour— 
says: “Mr. John Morley showed a mind which seized and 
understood the signs of the times; he had all the ideas of a 
man of the best insight, and alone, perhaps, among men of 
his insight, he had the skill for making these ideas pass into 
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journalism.” It is a misfortune that, in this crisis, the 
journal to which Mr. Morley gave so unique a character 
should have passed into hands so different. Happily, perhaps, 
its recklessness goes far to destroy its influence, but that in- 
fluence so far as it extends is in favour of one of the most 
dangerous and immoral policies to which the nation could be 
committed. 

It is a positive misfortune in the interests of journalism 
itself that some of its leading representatives should not only 
forget the first laws of courtesy, but should presume so far upon 
the ignorance or the passion of their readers. If it were true 
that in the present position of the Prime Minister we are “‘called 
to witness the dismal and even tragical ending of so great 
a career,” there would be something repulsive to the feelings 
of any high-minded man in an endeavour to deepen the sad- 
ness of such a spectacle. In the same paper we have an 
elaborate description of one of the venomous cartoons of the 
day, in which the Prime Minister is represented as a sand- 
wich-man bearing a board inscribed ‘‘ Massacre executed 
without responsibility,” and, it is added by the writer, ‘‘ The 
sting of the picture is in the Prime Minister’s left eye. The 
wink is simply excruciating.” This may be very smart, but 
we can only describe it as immoral in the baseness and false- 
hood of its suggestions. Whatever faults Mr. Gladstone may 
have, a cowardly hypocrisy of this kind is the last that can 
fairly be imputed to him. As to his being in any sense 
humiliated, it is simply ‘‘ bosh ;” and if the editor of The Pall 
Mall Gazette believes it, it says very little for his understand- 
ing. We give him credit for a truer perception. This studied 
depreciation of Mr. Gladstone only means that his policy is 
displeasing to the journalist. The same is true as to the 
fierce attacks of The Times. They are simply expressions of 
dissent from the Premier’s policy, put in a coarse and offensive 
form. Happily men are being rapidly emancipated from the: 
tyranny of journalism. They weigh opinions, and are not 
unduly overpowered by the terrible “‘ we.” The bondholders 
are against Mr. Gladstone, so are the clubs, so are two or 
three editors. What then? It does not follow that Mr. 
Gladstone is wrong. It may be that he has formed a truer 
judgment, as he certainly has a much wider knowledge of the 
facts. 
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It is, and has been, a question of vital policy all through. 
The incessant attacks on Mr. Gladstone are inspired by the 
conviction that to him annexation or protectorate in Egypi is 
hateful in the last degree. He is reproached with vacillation 
and feebleness; his real offence is that he is too strong and 
too unyielding. He has conceded much, sometimes too much, 
in his endeavours to meet what might appear reasonable 
demands, so long as they did not involve ambitious projects 
for the extension of the Empire. He has been firm to his de- 
termination not to listen to any suggestions of annexation, but 
he has sought to meet the difiiculties of the hour as they arose. 
The policy has not succeeded. His opponents have not been con- 
ciliated, and some of his trusty supporters have been wounded 
where they have not been alienated. We have been taken 
severely to task by some representatives of the Peace party for 
expressing approval of his foreign policy. We have no desire to 
shrink from the defence of the sentiment, with this qualification 
only—that it is the spirit and aim of that policy only of which 
we speak. Not having the omniscience of journalists and their 
anonymous correspondents, we do not profess to be fully in- 
formed as to the reason of each separate proceeding, and are 
not prepared to express a decisive opinion in relation to them 
all. But of one thing we are satisfied. The aim of the 
Prime Minister has always been to promote a policy of peace, 
and in pursuing it he has laid himself open continually to the 
attacks of Imperialists and Jingoes of all shades. But he 
succeeded to a heritage of endless complications, and he has 
been continually hampered by the difficulties which have thus 
been created for him. A crisis seems to have been reached 
in which strong and decided action must be taken, and those 
will prove themselves his best friends who will let him 
understand that the voice of the country is against aggression, 
and that it will sustain him in refusing to undertake any 
responsibilities in the Soudan. Our troops must be brought 
home in safety ; the defence of Egypt, so long as we have any 
responsibility for it, must be secured; but beyond that we 
we have no right to go. Not a pound must be spent, not a 
solitary life must be sacrificed, for the sake of establishing our 
influence in the Soudan. 

It is much to be regretted that the representatives of the 
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extreme section of the Peace party should so often show them- 
selves impracticable. We do not speak of Mr. John Morley or 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, who do good and not harm by em- 
phasizing, with the power of logic and eloquence they both 
possess, their protest against the continuance of the war. 
We refer to more extreme men, who, in the fervour of their 
zeal, do their best to damage a Government which, to say the 
least, is more anxious to disentangle the nation from these 
foreign difficulties than any other which could be formed with 
a chance of life worth a week’s purchase. Professing to be 
the representatives of Peace principles, they are playing into 
the hands of the bondholders and Jingoes. Such a policy is 
peculiarly dangerous just now. A year of Tory government 
may seem a slight matter, but it would mean the annexation 
of Egypt, and its fruits would have to be reaped for many a 
long year to come. What the fierce opposition to the Govern- 
ment means is that it will not do the will of the bondholders. 
Surely this fact should entitle them to the support of such 
friends of peace as temper their zeal with practical wisdom. 
Our own belief is that the proposal to hold the Soudan is a 
policy of madness. We sorrow over the war in all its inci- 
dents. We desire to see it speedily ended. We desire it so 
strongly that if we believed any other Government that is 
possible would end it sooner than the present Ministry, we 
would sacrifice even a ministry for the sake of peace. It is 
because we hold that no other man desires the same end 
more earnestly than Mr. Gladstone, or would work for it 
more honestly, that we give him our hearty support. 


REVIEWS. 
EDWARD MIALL.* 


Epwarp Mia. was a man who left an impression upon his generation, 
and especially upon those who were in close contact with him, of which 
this biography will scarcely be accepted as an adequate explanation. 
Perhaps no biography would be able to explain it fully, since the force 
which Mr. Miall wielded was largely due to his own personality. There 
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was about him an intensity which at once arrested attention, and com- 
pelled respect. No one could meet him without feeling that he was an 
enthusiast possessed by a high idea, and absorbed in the pursuit of a 
disinterested purpose. He had unquestionably powers which, if they had 
been used for merely selfish ends, must have insured him considerable 
distinction. But he lived—and without any ostentation of special earnest- 
ness made all who came near him feel that he lived—not for himself, but 
for the truth of which he was a servant. In avery true sense he was one 
of the heroes of the faith. He believed in the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and it was his one aim to secure freest and fullest development of the 
power of that gospel in the affairs of the world. The State Church was 
to him not merely a political grievance, but a spiritual wrong, an invasion 
of the authority of Christ, and an outrage upon the liberties of the Church, 
and he devoted himself to its overthrow with a conscientiousness as 
sincere as that of the most consecrated missionary, and a courage as 
chivalrous as the gallant leader of a “forlorn hope.” Forlorn hope the 
attack certainly was when undertaken by Mr. Miall. He had first to 
convert the Nonconformists, who at that time were adherents of the old 
Whig party, and had little disposition to meddle with so arduous and so 
impracticable an enterprise. Mr. Miall, however, did not stop to count 
the cost. Had he “ conferred with flesh and blood” he would have re- 
mained in his happy pastorate at Leicester, doing good service in the 
influence which his teaching was asserting over a large number of 
thoughtful men there. But he had heard the call of duty, and he felt 
that he had no option but to obey. It may be doubted whether full justice 
has even yet been done to the strong faith, the intense earnestness, the 
self-sacrificing devotion, of his simple and heroic life. 

It is not easy now to realize the kind of feeling which Mr. Miall en- 
countered when he started The Nonconformist, and commenced what was 
generally regarded as his Quixotic crusade against the Establishment. The 
defenders of that institution thought it hardly worth their while to notice 
the movement. A society for the purpose of constructing a railway to the 
moon, or some other project equally worthy of Laputa, would have seemed 
to them at that day as rational as the British Anti-State Church Society. 
Of the Dissenters a large majority, including all the leaders of the day, 
frowned, while but a few bade the new journal and the new society 
God-speed. Mr. Miall did not practise any delusion upon himself as to 
the support for which he might hope from his fellow-religionists, but 
braced himself for the cold indifference or stern opposition he expected 
to encounter. The London ministers, in particular, were his dread. The 
imprisonment of his friend, Mr. William Baines, for non-payment of 
Church-rates, was one of the circumstances which had given him spirit; 
and writing to him just before the appearance of the first number of The 
Nonconformist, he said: ‘I hear you have made application to the 
London ministers. I fear they will desert you. Let me know their 
answer, for I intend to put you forward in our first number. Ministerial 
authority has no terrors for me. I have been behind the scenes, and 
know that their thunder and lightning is nothing more than sheet copper 
and powdered resin. I hope they mean to act wisely; for if they do not, 
as surely as they live I shall lift the curtain to the public and show the 
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trick.” There is not much of ‘“‘sweet reasonableness” here, and for the 
state of feeling which prevailed for many years after Mr. Miall was not 
blameless. He had just cause for complaint, and ground for earnest 
appeal to the better spirit of the leaders of that day. But, as his bio- 
graphy tells us, he was “stung by their apathy,” and was too earnest 
himself to be patient with their diplomacy and, as he thought, their 
inconsistency. ‘* Dissenters,” he says, in the first number of The Non- 
conformist, ‘as a body, have uniformly acted as though they were 
ashamed of their great leading principle, and secretly distrustful of its 
efficacy ; and they have wasted their efforts in a series of petty skirmishes 
which have served only to win for them more comfortable quarters with- 
out bringing them a whit nearer to the attainment of their ultimate 
object.”” And again, ‘‘ Before Dissenters can hope to make way, they must 
make the basis of their operation national rather then sectarian—must 
aim not so much to right themselves as to right Christianity.’’ Perhaps 
such plain words were not calculated to conciliate, but they were 
certainly necessary. Dissenters could not be pleased to read them; 
but their sting was in their truth, and, being true, the time had come 
to speak them. They are not open to the objection which might 
reasonably be taken to the language relative to the London ministers ; 
but this was written in a private letter, and under the influence of a very 
keen feeling relative to Mr. Baines. The early experiences of The Non- 
conformist and of the British Anti-State Church Society did nothing to 
mitigate that feeling. Not a banker in London would receive the society’s 
account; not a chapel could be hired in the borough of Westminster for 
the delivery of a course of lectures. I was a student at the time, and 
can remember the feeling which was expressed by Dr. Vaughan, and the 
unpleasant position in which those of us who from the first held fast by 
the society, and were fascinated by Mr. Miall’s courage and resolution, 
found ourselves. 

I have no intention to rake up unpleasant reminiscences ; but it is 
only due to Mr. Miall himself that the difficulties which he had to con- 
front should be clearly understood. Bravely did he face them, and to 
him individually the progress made during the first few years of the 
society’s history was almost entirely due. Some of the most interesting 
pages in the biography are filled with letters written in the course of his. 
tours on behalf of the society. I had the pleasure of being with him 
during part of an early visit to the North of England, and receiving him 
as my guest. It was an honour of which I was proud, but for which I 
had to pay in the displeasure of some of the respectable Dissenters of 
the time. The feeling in the country, however, was considerably more 
favourable to Mr. Miall’s enterprize than that of London Nonconformity, 
and Newcastle was always in the van. The impression Mr. Miall pro- 
duced at that time was very great. He was in the prime of his powers, 
and his earnestness kindled an enthusiasm such as was afterwards seen 
at Bradford, when he had taken hold of the hearts of that great constitu- 
ency, which still deems it an honour to have been represented by Edward 
Miall. 

The biography has been compiled with great care, and shows a delicate 
taste and a remarkable modesty. It is, however, exclusively—perhaps too 
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exclusively—the story of Mr. Miall’s own work. It would, in our judg- 
ment, have been improved if it had included a more comprehensive review 
of the public movements in which Mr. Miall played so conspicuous a part; 
but this would have required a much larger book—which, however, ought 
some day to be written. In the meantime we have a faithful portraiture 
of a noble life. It does not, as has been already said, fully account for 
his remarkable influence on other men, because it cannot reproduce him- 
self ; but it lets him speak on his own behalf in his speeches, his articles, 
his letters. And as he is thus presented to us, we feel that here is a fine 
exarple of loyalty to truth and duty. Edward Miall did not see the object 
which lay so near to his heart accomplished, but he must have been greatly 
cheered by the contrast between his early and his later days. The ulti- 
mate triumph of the principles for which he contended is to be sought— 
by Nonconformists at all events—in fidelity to his early utterance. We 
have not so much to right ourselves as to right Christianity. There are 
political reasons against a State Church, and we do not hesitate to use 
them, or to work side by side with those who know no others. But for 
Christian men Mr. Miall’s first reason must be the most cogent of all. 
It elevates the controversy to a higher platform. It makes our conten- 
tion one of conscience. It is concerned not so much about questions of 
property, but about the wrong done to religion itself. EDITOR. 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE.* 


Dr. Parker has commenced an undertaking which can hardly be described 
as anything less than gigantic. He proposes to himself nothing less than 
an exposition of all that is most striking and characteristic in Holy Scrip- 
ture. As might be expected, it is not his intention to walk in any beaten 
track, and add another to the almost innumerable volumes whieh have 
already been employed in the elucidation of the Bible. Never have these 
been so abundant as of late. We seem to be living in an age of com- 
mentaries, and any one who has attempted to keep abreast of this kind of 
literature must often have felt himself bewildered not only by the number 
of his guides, but by the difficulty of eliciting any consistent view from 
their contradictory explanations. Dr. Parker cannot be charged with the 
desire to add one to this already numerous company. He does not under- 
take the task of the mere critic. His book professes to be, instead, a 
pastor’s commentary upon such portions of Holy Scripture as are of 
obvious and immediate importance to the growth of the soul in Divine 
wisdom. It needs little more than a cursory glance to show that the book 
has a character which is, so far as we know, unique, and which is as 
attractive as its original. There is a freshness in the whole conception, 
and it is almost needless to add that everywhere we find vigour in the 
thought, felicity in the illustration, often remarkable power in expression, 
and, the highest quality of all, spiritual insight which is rich in suggestion 
and in profit. Dr. Parker has unquestionably great expository power. He 


* The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. 
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takes a comprehensive view of a book of the Bible, fixes upon its leading 
ideas, groups them with extraordinary skill, and presents us, as the 
result, with a very striking outline of the whole. Genesis, for example, 
is ‘The Book of the Beginnings,” Exodus is described as ‘* Phases 
of Providence,” Leviticus as ‘* Religious Mechanics.” The ruling idea in 
each separate work thus stands prominent, and becomes a central thought 
round which all others revolve. No doubt there are disadvantages in such a 
plan, or rather would be if it were to be regarded as a complete commen- 
tary. But this is exactly what ‘“ The People’s Bible ” does not profess to be. 
It is rather to be used as a commentary to more formal expositions, and 
in this capacity will be both useful and popular. Its effect is to give the 
Bible a more living character. ‘‘ The Bible,’’ he says, ‘* meets every aspect, 
every necessity of my nature; it is my own biography ; I seem to have 
read it in some other world ; we are old friends ; the breathing of eternity 
is in us both, and we have happened together, to our mutual joy, on the 
rough shore of time.” It is in this spirit that this book is undertaken, and 
under such treatment the Book of Genesis—to which the first volume is 
confined—is invested with a new and, even to those who are most familiar 
with its contents, a surprising interest. We have first a careful develop- 
ment of the leading features and incidents of the book in their historical 
sequence; then follow what are called handfuls of purpose, which are 
really sketches of sermons on some of the more striking texts; and finally 
a panorama of Genesis. This brief outline will give some general idea 
of the contents of the work. It is, to say the least, a book which shows 
extraordinary power both of analysis and generalization. Behind it must 
have been most careful and minute study of the sacred record, by a mind 
which, alike in its sympathies and its special qualities, is peculiarly fitted 
for the work. What we feel in relation to it is that, leaving the ordinary 
questions as to its authority by which so many minds are sorely perplexed, 
it lifts the reader up to a higher platform, aud gives him such a view of 
the spiritual significance of the old record as to compel his faith and 
reverence. 


EUPHORION.* 


Tuts book, with the curious title taken from Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” and to 
the ordinary reader conveying no idea whatever, consists of a series of 
“studies of the medieval and antique in the Renaissance.’”’ They are 
brilliant pictures of a state of society on which no one would desire to 
linger, or with which he would care to cultivate an acquaintance more 
intimate than is absolutely necessary. ‘‘The moral atmosphere of those 
days,” our authoress says, ‘is as impossible for us to breathe as would be 
the physical atmosphere of the moon. Could we for a moment penetrate 
into it, we should die of asphyxia.” It follows that in a book which is 
intended to give us any true conception of such an age there must be a 
good deal that is not pleasant reading. Still the period has left its 
impress on the modern world, and we cannot understand the move- 
ments even of religious thought without some knowledge of it. The 
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Renaissance not only preceded the Reformation, but had much to do with 
it. The pope and cardinals of the period, who had drunk deeply of its 
spirit, were steeped in its vices on the one side, and yet refined by its 
artistic and literary influences. They built magnificent churches and 
enriched them with the fairest and most costly works of art, but they 
trailed the name of Christian and of Christ in the mire of pollution. 
Leo X. was a typical representative of the Renaissance, just as Cardinal 
Albert was in Germany, and they were among the most potent instru- 
ments in forcing on the Reformation. The Renaissance was a revival of 
culture without conscience, and it shows how little it was able to accom- 
plish for the world, or, rather, how it served to plunge it into a very slough 
of impurity and corruption. We may find in those ages, as Vernon Lee 
tells us, ‘ brilliant and solemn personalities,” and certainly may derive 
pleasure from its ‘‘ bright and majestic art ;” but the picture of its manners 
and customs, as well as of the spirit with which they are inspired, is 
repulsive even to loathsomeness, Our authoress deserves the praise which 
is due to a thorough knowledge of the subject, and to singular ability in 
its treatment. The art criticism is subtle and delicate, and the style of 
the book altogether very attractive. The writer says, ‘I do not know 
whether the interest I have always taken in the old squabble of real and 
ideal has enabled me to make at all clear the different characteristics of 
painting and sculpture in Renaissance portraiture, the relation of the art 
of Raphael to the art of Velasquez and the art of Whistler.” In this par- 
ticular point the book is doubtless valuable. Probably it was interest in 
this question which drew the writer to the subject. That subject is not 
always a pleasant one, but the more we know of it the more shall we 
thank God for the Reformation. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Gerald. By Exranor C. Pricr. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
As we have read these volumes we have been disposed more than once to 
exclaim against the conventionalism which imposes on a novelist a kind 
of obligation to fill three volumes, This is not a poor book. On the con- 
trary, the story is interesting, the situation cleverly conceived, some of 
the characters painted with no little skill. But it needs condensation. 
It would be easy to reduce it to two volumes, without omitting a single 
point which it would be desirable to retain. It is curious how anxious 
some novelists are to introduce and enlarge upon any subject with which, 
in some way or other, they have become familiar themselves. Thus Miss 
Price thinks it necessary to take us over to Kimberley, and give us long 
accounts of the journey from the Cape to that strange city of the diggers 
in the “ diamond-fields.” We could easily dispense with most of it, and 
the book would have been improved by the curtailment. Still the novel is 
clever, and in*some parts even sparkling. The misfortune is that there 
is no character which is thoroughly admirable, unless we except the 
heroine herself. She is a noble example of what the devoted love of a 
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woman can achieve. We are, however, not a little impatient of that piece 
of incarnate selfishness, ‘* Gerald,” and vexed that such affection should 
be lavished on one who has done so little to deserve it. The rejected 
Hugh is a much finer character. Lady Redcliffe is, perhaps, not quite 
original, but she is extremely piquant and attractive. 


Wearing of the Green. By “ Baseu.” Three Vols. (Chatto and Win- 
dus.) There is much in this book to awaken melancholy feeling. It is 
clever, sprightly, full of incident, but to every Englishman exceedingly 
sad. The story, as the name suggests, has to do with Ireland and with 
the wretched strife which has made Ireland a word distasteful in the ears 
of most Englishmen. The heroine is a charming young Irish girl, full of 
wit as well as of tenderness—in every respect a true daughter of the soil. 
A wandering English tourist surprises her as she is seeking to rescue a 
dead bird from the river into which it had fallen, and speedily falls in 
love with her. Out of this grow all the incidents of the story, in which 
we hear quite enough about Fenian conspirators and their murderous 
deviees, with all the trouble they bring upon the heads of innocent 
people. The reader, however, especially if he be one who is tolerably full 
of insular prejudice, will be a little surprised to find how the writer 
endeavours, in one way or other, to bring the guilt of all back to the Eng- 
lish people, and their mode of dealing with their Irish brethren. The 
misfortune is, too, that in many cases it is not easy to see how a satis- 
factory answer is to be given to charges which nevertheless are extremely 
provoking. ‘ Basel” is, we judge, a clever Irishman, who—as an old 
singer whom we remember on Carlisle Bridge, Dublin, told the magis- 
trate before whom he was accused of creating a riot—has ‘ dedicated his 
powers to his country’s cause ;” and in clever retort, keen satire, or wither- 
ing irony, those powers are considerable. Whether this is the wisest 
style of advocacy is a different question. It will certainly irritate many 
an English reader, and yet, if he have any candour of spirit and be at all 
open to conviction, it may cause him seriously to reflect. The book is 
only a “sign of the times.” On every side we hear the same cry, and 
sooner or later we must give attention to it. In this book the lion paints 
the man, and the portrait cannot be very acceptable to the man. But it 
may be well to consider what elements of truth there are in it. The Eng- 
lish people who figure in the story, it may fairly be said, are not typical. 
It would be just as fair to judge England and her people from Mr. Sutton 
and his family, as to take Mr. Chadband as a type of the Dissenting 
minister. But in this household we have in exaggerated form—exaggera- 
tion approaching almost to caricature—a representation of the faults which 
Irishmen are quick to detect and ready to resent. So, too, the melan- 
choly story of the evictionsis only too faithful a picture of what the Irish 
peasant has had to endure. We wish Englishmen would read this book 
with calmness and patience. It is very clever and attractive, and if they 
will not throw it down in a fit of anger, exclaiming at the injustice of the 
writer, may do them some good. We must understand the problem 
that has to be solved before we can deal wisely with it, and this work of 


fiction may help to the understanding of it much better than some graver 
books, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue Society are determined to leave no stone unturned in order to dis- 
seminate correct information concerning the life and times and teaching 
of the first great English Reformer. In The Morning Star of the Re- 
formation we have a small and compendious account of Wycliffe and his 
age looked at in the light of the latest discoveries. It is designed for 
popular use, and we hope it will be widely circulated. There is an urgent 
need for such books as this to counteract the Romish teachings and influ- 
ences which are everywhere so actively at work in the present day.—— 
Dearer than Life, by Emma LEsLIE, is a tale of the times of Wycliffe. 
Miss Leslie has taken considerable pains to acquaint herself with the 
social and domestic, as well as the political and religious, history of the 
times of which she writes, and, as the result, she has produced a story 
which is as readable as it is instructive-——The Story of Joseph read in 
the Light of the Son of Man, a Popular Exposition, by ALEx. Macieop 
SymineTon, D.D., is an old jewel in a new setting. The story of Joseph 
has often been treated before, but Dr. Symington has succeeded in im- 
parting freshness to it by the novel way in which he has handled it. The 
various points in which Joseph typified Christ are well brought out in 
the course of the narrative. Egyptian Life and History according to 
the Monuments, by M. E. Harkness. The decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics on the monuments of Egypt has yielded important results 
to the scholarship of the day, and has poured a flood of light on the past 
history of the country, and especially on those portions of it which are 
referred to in the Bible. In the book before us we have an able résumé 
of the discoveries which have been made up to the present time. 
Walking with Jesus; Sunday Evenings with the Little Ones, contains 
sketches of scenes in the life of our Lord. It is written in simple language, 
and the lessons drawn from the several narratives are well suited to the 
capacity of young children.——The Emigrant's Son; or, the Two Christ- 
mas Eves, and Phebe’s Cares, are two short stories illustrating the power . 
of prayer—the first in restoring a lost child to his widowed mother, and 
the second as delivering from poverty a young couple who came to live 
in lodgings in London. Only Tell Jesus; or, Naomi’s Secret, is a 
touching tale, also showing the value and efficacy of prayer, especially in 
times of trouble-——We have also received Jack; or, the Story of a 
Pocket Book, and Over the Water, by Evetyn R. Garrarv. 


The Healer-Preacher. Sketches and Incidents of Medical Mission 
Work. By Grorce Saunpers, M.B.C.B. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) Those 
who desire to be informed concerning the objects and work of the Medical 
Mission cannot do better than get this book and read it. It is a full and 
able statement of the arguments in defence of the particular branch of 
missionary work in whose interests it is written. The expediency of em- 
ploying such an agency in the cities of our own land may be open to 
question, but there can be no doubt as to the wisdom of adopting it in 
heathen lands, where the union in the same person of the twofold office of 
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healer and preacher may be very useful in recommending the gospel to 
those who have never heard it. 


Letters of the Martyrs of the English Church. Selected and Edited. 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein.) These letters have been taken from the col- 
lection published by Miles Coverdale in 1564. They are full of fine 
thoughts and beautiful sentiments, and will be read with pleasure both 
for the lofty lessons of Christian truth and duty which they teach, and 
for the light which they throw upon the history of the times to which 
they belong. We may add that each set of letters is headed by a brief 
account of the writer. The portraits which accompany some of the col- 
lections add not a little to the attractiveness of the volume, 


Three Sixteenth Century Heroes. By Saran Brooks. (S.P.C.K.) The 
three lives sketched in this book are those of William of Orange, Coligny, 
and the Regent Murray. Taken from different countries, and also from 
different walks of life, they all belong to the same age and all represent 
the Protestant religion, and consequently they all have a certain family 
likeness. Miss Brooks has done well to group them together. Passing 
from one to the other as we do here, we are enabled to compare them 
with one another, and also to see the various ways in which the 
Reformation affected different countries at the same time. 


We are pleased to note the appearance of two new volumes of the 


Biblical Treasury (Sunday School Union), which is designed to be an 
illustrative commentary on the Bible. The first is on the Book of Genesis, 
and the second is on the remaining books of the Pentateuch. We com- 
mend it to Sunday-school teachers. They will find it a valuable aid to 
the understanding of the Bible, and especially to the numerous allusions 
to Eastern manners and customs.——The Sunday-school Hymn-book 
with Tunes (S.8.U.) consists of five hundred hymns with tunes for use in 
Sunday schools. The collection strikes us as being very comprehensive 
in its character. It covers a wide range of subjects, and contains hymns 
suited to a great variety of tastes and capacities. It includes some new 
tunes, and also some old-established favourites. We welcome it as an 
endeavour to increase the usefulness and attractiveness of what must 
ever be a most important part of worship both in church and school, viz., 
the singing. The Pentateuch: its Age and Authorship. An Exam- 
ination of Modern Theories. By Jon Kennepy, M.A., D.D. Thisisa 
clear and vigorous statement of the facts and arguments in favour of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Dr. Kennedy is a doughty cham- 
pion of orthodoxy, and he here shows himself well qualified to deal with 
the objections and difficulties raised by the apostles of what is called the 
“higher criticism.” The subject is an important one, and one on which 
Sunday-school teachers need to be well informed. They could hardly 
have a better guide to the knowledge of it than is contained in this useful 
and unpretentious little manual. 


The Joy of the Ministry. By Canon Wynne. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The title of this book does not fully describe the contents; for while the 
VOL. XIV. 17 
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joy of the ministry is dwelt upon at some length, it is not the only theme 
on which the author descants. His work is, in fact, a sort of manual of 
homiletics and pastoral theology. It covers the whole ground of a clergy- 
man’s parochial work. Though the reference throughout is to the clergy 
of the Established Church, there are many important and valuable texts 
which ministers of all denominations may find useful to them in the pro- 
secution of their labours. Every book of this sort is worth studying, and 
the volume before us will well repay the trouble of perusal. It abounds in 
wise and weighty words of counsel and encouragement, and is eminently 
fitted to increase the efficiency and deepen the happiness of pastoral work. 


How Sorrow was changed into Sympathy. Words of Cheer for Mothers 
bereft of Little Children. By Mrs. Prentiss. Edited by Rev. G. L. 
Prentiss. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Part of this book—viz., that which 
relates to the death of Eddy and Bessie—has already appeared in the 
memoir of Mrs. Prentiss. Most of it, however, is now printed for the first 
time. The new matter includes verses suggested by the loss of Eddy and 
Bessie, letters to bereaved friends, and some thoughts by the editor on 
the death of infants. The work as a whole is designed for mothers 
mourning for the loss of young children. To all such we cordially com- 
mend it; they will find it full of precious consolation. 


Fletcher of Madeley. By the Rev. Freperick W. Macponatp. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a well-constructed and well-written 
memoir of one of the four leaders of the great revival of religion in England 
which took place towards the close of the last century, If Whitefield was 
the orator,{John Wesley the organizer, and Charles Wesley the poet of the 
movement, it is no less certain that Fletcher was its saint. For ardent 
devotion and seraphic piety he stands alone, without an equal or a rival. 
The following testimony borne to his character by Wesley, in the funeral 
sermon which he preached for him soon after his death, serves to explain 
the powerful influence which he exerted on the age in which he lived, an 
influence which has not yet died out. “I was intimately acquainted with 
him for about thirty years. I conversed with him morning, noon, and 
night, without the least reserve, during a journey of many hundred miles; 
and in all that time I never heard him speak an improper word, or saw 
him do an improper action. To conclude: many exemplary men have I 
known, holy in heart and life, within fourscore years; but one equal to 
him I have not known, one so inwardly and outwardly devoted to God. 
So unblamable a character in every respect I have not found either in 
Europe or America, and I scarce expect to find another such on this side 
eternity.” The life of such a man in the nature of the case does not 
attract the same amount of public attention as those of Wesley and 
Whitefield, but it is not the less worthy than theirs of thoughtful and 
earnest study. 


A Primer of Bible Geography. Founded on the latest Explorations. 
By C. R. Conner, R.E. (S.8.U.) The science of biblical geography, if we 
may so speak of it, has made great strides of late years, in consequence 
chiefly of the Palestine Exploration Society. The volume before us is 
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written with the view of placing Sunday-school teachers in possession of 
the latest discoveries of the most recent travellers and explorers. The 
arrangement of the materials is extremely convenient, a separate chapter 
being devoted to each book of the Bible. The usefulness of the volume is 
also materially enhanced by the addition to it of six maps. 


Charity Monro (Hodder and Stoughton) is ‘the story of a workhouse 
girl, whose brave deed in saving alittle from being run over was rewarded 
by the parents, Mr. and Mrs. Melville, who took her home with them and 
installed her as nurse. 


My Lord's Money, by Ernest Boyes (J. Nisbet and Co.), forms a 
sequel to the same author’s book ertitled ‘‘ Consecrated Life.” It is an 
expansion, a further development, of the idea embodied in that useful little 
volume. We hope it may have the desired effect of stimulating those who 
read it to more diligent use of the talents entrusted to their charge. 


Charles Dickens as I knew Him. The Story of His Reading Tours. 
By Grorce Dotsy. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Taken altogether, this is the 
most interesting record of Dickens with which we have met. Mr. Dolby 
was Mr. Dickens’ manager, and evidently lived on the most intimate 
terms with his “ chief,” as he always calls him. He saw a great deal; and 
not only has very much that is new to tell, but knows how to tell it. The 
style is easy and pleasant, and admirably suited to a book of gossiping 
recollections like these. Mr. Dickens’ readings were a novelty, and a 
novelty which greatly captivated the public, both at home and still more 
in America, and materially enriched the reader’s own exchequer. For a 
hundred readings in his farewell tour in America Mr. Dickens received 
not less than £8000. The book presents Mr. Dickens in an amiable 
aspect, and is full of amusing incidents. Indeed, it is as pleasant a book 
as we have come across for some time. We heartily commend it to our 
readers as a book in which they are sure to find plenty of amusement. 
The account of the American readings especially is both suggestive and 
interesting. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. By Marx Twatn. (Chatto and 
Windus.) A new book from the pen of Mark Twain hardly needs an 
introduction from any reviewer. It carries its own recommendation with 
it in the name of its author, who never writes without furnishing us with 
as abundant material for serious thought as for merry laughter. Huckle- 
berry Finn has all the characteristic qualities of its author: his quaint 
humour, his abundant common sense, his genial sympathy, his felicitous 
skill in hitting off the peculiarities both of classes and of individuals. We 
cannot do better than give one or two examples. “ After supper she got 
out her book and learned me about Moses and the ‘ Bulrushers;’ and I 
was in a sweat to find out all about him; but by and by she let it out 
that Moses had been dead a considerable long time ; so then I didn’t care 
no more about him, because I don’t take no stock in dead people. 
Pretty soon I wanted to smoke, and asked the widow to let me. But she 
wouldn’t let me. She said it was a mean practice, and wasn’t clean, and 
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I must try not to doit anymore. That is just the way with some people. 
They get down on a thing when they don’t know nothing about it. Here 
she was a-bothering about Moses which was no kin to her, and no use to 
anybody, being gone, you see, yet finding a power of fault with me for 
doing a thing that had some good in it. And she took snuff too; of 
course that was all right because she done it herself.” Here is another: 
‘** Mornings $before daylight I slipped into cornfields and borrowed a 
watermelon, or a mushmelon, or a pumpkin, or some new corn, or 
things of that kind. Pap always said it warn’t no harm to borrow things 
if you was meaning to pay them more sometime; but the widow said it 
warn't anything but a soft name for stealing, and no decent body would 
do it. Jim said he reckoned the widow was partly right and Pap was 
partly right; so the best way would be for us to pick out two or three 
things from the list and say we wouldn’t borrow them any more—then 
he reckoned it wouldn’t be no harm to borrow the others. So we talked 
it over all one night, drifting along down the river, trying to make up our 
minds whether to drop the watermelons, or the cantelopes, or the mush- 
melons, or what. But towards daylight we got it all settled satisfactory, 
and concluded to drop crab-apples and p’simmons. We warn’t feeling 
just right before that, but it was all comfortable now. I was glad the 
way it come out, too, because crab-apples ain't ever good, and the 
p’simmons wouldn’t be ripe for two or three months yet.” 


A Turbulent Town; or, The Story of the Arteveldts. By Epwarp N. 
Hoare, M.A. (S8.P.C.K.) This is an effective historical tale. Mr. Hoare 
gives us a most realistic picture of a stirring and eventful period in the 
history of the Belgians, and does full justice to the gallant and heroic 
stand taken by the turbulent town of Ghent in opposition to the tyranny 
and rapacity of the Count of Flanders. 


Baptist Missionary Society: Rise and Progress of the Work on the 
Congo River. By the Treasurer. (Alexander and Shepheard.) This 
brief account of the recent work of the Baptist Missionary Society in 
establishing mission stations in the Upper and Lower Congo River has an 
interest for the friends of foreign missions in all sections of the Christian 
Church. The work is as yet in its infancy, and therefore there is little 
to record in the shape of tangible results. Still a good beginning has 
been made, and a road to future usefulness has opened up of which 
the society will not be slow to avail itself. 


Estella; or, Who is my Neighbour? By Lady Hors. (J. F. Shaw and 
Co.) This is a thoroughly bright, useful story, showing the value and the 
beauty of a life spent in doing good. Estella, the heroine, answers well 
to her name. The daughter of a wealthy London merchant, and living 
in the midst of worldly surroundings, she proves herself a true Christian, 
letting her light shine in her own home and neighbourhood, and using 
the many opportunities which her money and position afforded her for 
doing good to all with whom she came into contact. How she and others 
of kindred tastes and pursuits solved for themselves the question, Who is 
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my neighbour? is well told. The type of Christian character presented 
in this volume is of an eminently vigorous and practical kind, and pre- 
sents an ideal that is as lofty as it is beautiful. 


Guide, Philosopher, and Friend, by Mrs. Hersert Martin (Griflith 
and Farran), is a cleverly conceived and well-written story. The plot is 
sufficiently simple, but there is no want of variety either in character or 
incident, and the interest is well sustained throughout. The leading idea 
of the story is well expressed in the title. Phillis Carr, the heroine, on 
the death of her aunt, Lady Dorrington, becomes a sort of companion—a 
guide, philosopher, and friend—to the family of the Brownings, who have 
just had a rise in life in the shape of an income of ten thousand a year, 
and who are anxious to be initiated into the mysteries of fashionable life. 
The contrast between these simple-minded and unsophisticated, but 
genuine and warm-hearted, folks and the artificial and sometimes cynical 
people of the society into which they are introduced, is well drawn, and 
is very striking. On the whole the book leaves a favourable impression 
on the mind of the reader, and is calculated to increase the hatred of 
shams and a love of reality. 


Esther Wynne. By E. J. Worsotse. (J. Clarke and Co.) Mrs. Wor- 
boise retains her power for attracting a certain class of readers. She is to 
the Dissenting world very much what Miss Sewell or Miss Yonge is to 
the Church of England—certainly with some of their characteristic 


defects. She is somewhat too fond of moralizing, and often descends 
into details so minute as to be wearisome. We are half inclined to think 
that in ‘‘ Esther Wynne” these faults are developed even more than in 
earlier stories. Possibly this is partlydue to the particular form of the story. 
If the diary of a young girl is to be made natural, there must be in it a 
certain tendency to prolixity, and prolixity is not long before it becomes 
tedious. The very perfection of the art may therefore cause the story to 
be a little tiresome. Certainly the movement is for a large part of the 
book somewhat slow. ‘ Esther Wynne,” however, despite this, is a book 
with many attractive qualities, and will no doubt attain to the same 
popularity which its predecessors enjoy. 


A Young Man (Macniven and Wallace) consists of six lectures written 
for the members of the Church of Scotland Young Men’s Guild, on the 
Young Man: his faith, his aims, his work, his church, his home and 
friends, his leisure and his recreation. The lectures, it will be seen, 
include a wide range of subject, and contain a good deal of valuable and 
suggestive matter. 


The Beauties of Washington Irving. (W. Swan Sonnenschein.) This 
collection of beauties from the writings of an author so well known and 
so deservedly popular as Washington Irving is sure to meet with a wel- 
come at the hands of English readers. The passages have been selected 
with great care, and in such a manner as to place the fine talents of the 
author in the most favourable point of view that was possible. The illus- 
trations of George Cruikshank add materially to the impression produced 
by the humorous pieces of the volume. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Inp1a.—Bursting of the Theosophie Bubble.—For a long time past 
Theosophy has been beguiling many unstable minds, not only among the 
Hindoos, but also in England, the boasted centre of all enlightenment. 
The Pall Mall Gazette has talked of the mysterious powers of Mme, 
Blavatsky and Col. Olcott, and West End idlers have proved an easy prey 
to these apostles of a new religion. That some Hindoos should have been 
entrapped is not astonishing, especially when it is added that Government 
appointments were rendered more attainable by a profession of belief in 
this new development of Buddhism, so great was the hold it had obtained 
on some portions of the official world in India. It was a humiliating 
spectacle to see Englishmen lending themselves to a system the first aim 
of which was the destruction of Christianity. And we cannot feel the 
slightest pity for the dupes now that, through the perseverance and bold- 
ness of several Scotch missionaries, the miserable delusion has been 
exposed, and Mme. Blavatsky shown to be the most shameless of swin- 
dlers. In the Madras Christian College Magazine the nefarious proceed- 
ings have been laid bare, while a retired judge—Mr. J. D. B. Gribble, of 
Madras—has published a report of his careful examination of the Blavatsky 
correspondence. No legal action has been taken by the Theosophists 
with a view of rebutting the terrible charges brought against them. Mere 
denials go for nothing. So we may regard this bubble as burst. 

The Conversion of a Mohammedan Champion.—On the 11th of Sep- 
tember last a service of unusual importance was held at Mirzapore in the 
Church Missionary compound, and was attended by Baptists, Methodists, 
and others, as well as by Churchmen. The purpose of the service was the 
baptism, by immersion, of Paulus Abdul Hagg, whose history is one of 
no small interest, and whose conversion may prove a source of great 
blessing in connexion with that most difficult of all missionary enter- 
prises, the promotion of God’s kingdom amongst the Mohammedans. 
Abdul Hagg is a native of the Punjab, where he lived as a Brahmin of 
the Brahmins until about twelve years since, when he became fascinated 
by the character of Mohammed, and devoted himself to the study of the 
False Prophet. After obtaining the best training possible at Delhi, he 
was sent forth as a full-blown Maulvie to enter upon the work of destroy- 
ing Christianity and building up Mohammedanism. Some time ago he 
appeared in Calcutta, advertised by the Mussulman party as a man of 
great learning. He at once began to preach daily in Wellington Square, 
and great were the rejoicings in the Islam camp when quite a number of 
perverts professed to have welcomed the teachings of the False Prophet. 
The preaching was accompanied by a large distribution of tracts in abuse 
of Christianity. Meanwhile the missionaries of the C.M.S. were not in- 
active, and they put into circulation a number of tracts exposing Moham- 
medanism, One of these fell into the Maulvie’s hands,-and led him to a 
fresh study of the Word of God. His eyes were opened, and he very scon 
posted up a notice at all the mosques stating his conviction that his efforts 
had all been made on behalf of a false religion, which he consequently 
intended to abandon. Great was the rage of his party at this loss of their 
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great champion. His life was attempted, but mercifully he was preserved, 
and after two months’ instruction he was received, as above stated, into 
Christ’s visible Church. He was anxious to have undergone this cere- 
mony on the very spot where he had initiated others into Mohammed- 
anism, but prudence dictated a more quiet course. 


New ZeaLanp.—The “ Maori King,” Tawhiao, is reported to have de- 
livered a very interesting speech at a meeting held at the Bishop’s house 
at Auckland, to offer thanks to God for the safe return of himself and his 
suite to their native land. After referring to God’s goodness when on the 
sea and in England, he said, “I will not deceive you. I am still a 
Hauhau. I worship Jehovah in my way, you in yours. I am not yet 
prepared to get into your boat; but be strong, do not despair, continue 
your work (evangelization), and perhaps you may succeed sooner than 
you think. Be strong, be strong. I will not hinder you.” At another 
meeting, Archdeacon Clarke having asked :him to protect two of the 
Maori clergy who were about to settle down in the Waikati country to 
preach the gospel and to help in the temperance movement, of which 
Tawhiao is now an earnest supporter, Tawhiao said, ‘It is good, very 
good ; let your children come. As I told the Bishop, it is not my fault 
that we are separated by a river, you on one side, Ion the other. Let 
your sons come, and with their help, and the help of God, we will work 
together and put down all that is evil.” And then, in pledge of the ful- 
filment of the promise, the king and the archdeacon rubbed noses. 


Cuiwa.—An American Presbyterian missionary, Miss Strong, writing 
from the hills near Peking, reports a good work among the girls in her 
school. Twelve of them have joined the church in three years. A Sunday 
evening prayer-meeting is held for them and other Christian girls, at 
which they engage in prayer, always voluntarily—sometimes as many as 
six or eight will follow each other in quick succession. Miss Strong adds: 
“They pray as if they enjoyed talking to God, and seem to forget that 
any one is listening. Going into one of the dormitories one evening, I 
saw one of the prettiest pictures I have seen in China. Side by side, 
kneeling on the kang, with their faces toward the wall, were two little 
girls praying. So engrossed were they with their devotions, that they did 
not hear my step, but continued in prayer until they had finished. Then 
turning to me with a smile, they said, ‘ Good night,’ and ere many minutes 
had elapsed they were fast asleep in each other’s arms.” 


JaPan.—This strange land still awakens the brightest hopes in regard to 
the speedy acceptance by its people of the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
question is discussed in the ordinary newspapers. Not long since the 
editor of one of the most influential organs said, ‘‘ Buddhism cannot long 
hold its ground, and Christianity must finally prevail throughout all 
Japan.” And he was led to this conclusion very largely by a dispas- 
sionate consideration of the workings and tendencies of the two religions. 
The most active powers in human society, he says, are money, intelligence, 
virtue, rank, and habit, and in regard to all these Christianity is proving 
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itself superior to Buddhism. In regard to habit and custom, it might be 
thought that Buddhism has the advantage, but, as he says, ‘“‘ Buddhism ig 
the old, worn-out aristocrat, while Christianity is the new, self-made 
man.” Again, he shows how all moral earnestness has been destroyed 
among Buddhists by their having worshipped interchangeably with Shin- 
tuists, whose principles are at utter variance with those of Buddhism. 
Such statements from the pen of one of the ablest of Japanese editors are 
truly a sign of the times. 

There is one passage in his article which we cannot read with pleasure, 
and the more so as there is too much truth in it. He says that Christian 
missionaries are vastly superior to Buddhist priests, but that foreigners 
generally are less virtuous than the Japanese. When will our country- 
men learn to obey the precepts of the religion of which they profess to be 
the followers ? 


Tue SanpwicH Istanps.—Nowhere in the Southern Seas has Chris- 
tianity gained a grander and more eomplete triumph than in the Sand- 
wich Islands. The American Board there found ample reward for its 
persistent and self-denying effort. But we have been told from time to 
time that the phase of Christianity developed there was of too Puritanic a 
type, and thus the sensuous and light-hearted people were turning with a 
sense of relief to a more artistic and attractive form of Christianity. If 
we remember rightly the ritualistic party made much ado with the Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands some years since, and many people feared that 
this fair mission-field was about to be blighted by the subtle influences 
of a formal and unspiritual departure from Christianity. But the report 
of the 8.P.G., the ritualistic missionary society, states that its three 
** congregations” in those islands number only 497 persons, all told; 
while it is a fact that the boasted cathedral of Honolulu has not yet risen 
above its foundations. The Roman Catholics have one church in Hono- 
lulu with a considerable congregation, but there are six Protestant congre- 
gations in the same city. The increase in the number of Catholics is 
almost entirely accounted for by the immigration of Portuguese. 
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APRIL, 1885. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 
A GOOD FRIDAY HOMILY. 


Ovcut Christians to keep Good Friday? The question has 
often been hotly contested, but all the discussion has brought 
us no nearer to a settlement ; and wisdom would teach us to 
leave it at the point where Paul left it. There may be a 
religious observance, and there may be a religious non- 
observance of the day, and a man’s judgment as to his own 
course of action, while it will be affected by his own spiritual 
tendencies, ought also to have respect to the condition of the 
society in which he is living. This question of-days is dis- 
tinctly placed by the apostle among those which are to be 
governed by the principles of Christian expediency, and in 
applying these the drift of opinion and practice at the time 
must be taken into account, may indeed, come to be one of 
the most important factors in determining the ultimate con- 
clusion. An observance which might be not only lawful, but 
even seemly and attractive under ordinary circumstances, 
would assume an entirely different aspect if it became part of 
asystem whose influence works for superstition. ‘To our view 
observances intended to secure a dramatic presentation of the 
great incidents of the Lord’s life, always doubtful, are specially 
open to objection at the present time. A protest against the 
various ceremonies which have been quietly creeping into the 
Anglican Church, and are intended to surround the great festi- 
vals of the Christian year with increasing sanctity and pomp, 
will doubtless be regarded by many as savouring of extreme 
VOL. XIV. 18 
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Puritanism. But the reproach should be faced if it be felt that 
the tendency of these celebrations is to mere ceremonialism, 
and to the superstition and priestcraft which invariably lie 
behind it. This is one of the gravest perils with which spiritual 
religion could be menaced, and it is certainly not diminished 
by the plea so often urged in favour of compliance with the 
fashion of the hour, that young people are attracted by ritual, 
especially when it takes a dramatic form. It is a curious idea 
that churches should regulate their proceedings by regard to the 
tastes of young people rather than by considerations of prin- 
ciple. We sacrifice too much if we hold our convictions in 
abeyance for,the sake even of winning our young people. If, 
therefore, we conscientiously believe that the observance of 
these days and seasons in the fashion which ecclesiasticism 
approves, has a tendency to draw men away from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ, and to substitute a religion of mere 
form for spiritual godliness, then it is our duty to bear our 
teetimony in opposition to a tendency so dangerous. 

Our desire is to do this by the enforcement of the truth, which, 
as it seems to us, a concentration of thought upon the mere ex- 
ternal aspect of the Lord’s work is calculated to throw into the 
shade. The cross must always be a fitting subject for Christian 
contemplation, but it is possible, by treating it merely as the 
centre of a spectacle to which at a particular season of the year 
our attention is properly directed, to lose the chief points of its 
spiritual significance. It requires but a very moderate skill 
in rhetoric so to pourtray the incidents of the Passion as 
to harrow every feeling of the heart. The great preachers 
of the Romish Church have always been fond of this mode of 
treating this solemn subject, and they have found modern 
Anglican imitators. The effect is often very considerable, but 
when we come to examine its real character and results it 
cannot be pronounced satisfactory. It stirs the emotions, but 
it is often by a sensyous rather than by a spiritual excite- 
ment, and it produces no permanent change in the heart. 
The spectacle of a sufferer so sublime in every attribute of 
personal character, and so full of infinite sympathy and 
tenderness to others, enduring such cruelty and humiliation 
at the hands of wicked men, is so tragic in all its surround- 
ings that it cannot fail to be impressive. But there is much 
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more than this in the scene at Calvary, and it is this—the 
spiritual truth which man most needs to learn—that is in 
danger of being obscured in these highly wrought rhetorical 
pictures. It is necessary that men should be taught to realize 
the facts of that guilty tragedy, but even these facts only 
serve their right purpose when they become helps to the fuller 
understanding of the revelation of Divine love which they 
shadow forth. Let us, bearing this in mind, sit down in the 
presence of the cross and meditate on the wondrous spectacle 
of love. 

Here is the world’s sin in the presence of the world’s 
Saviour. It was sin which created the necessity for that 
sacrifice ; sin which blinded men’s eyes to the spiritual beauty 
of Him who had come into the world, that the world through 
Him might be saved; sin which prepared every incident in 
that carnival of crime whose record forms the darkest page: 
in the world’s story. And in that shouting multitude which 
has gathered round the cross every variety of that sin finds 
its representative. From the rough and brutalized wretch 
who has done the work of the executioner, and with his own 
rude hands has nailed to the cross the sacred limbs of the 
Son of Man, up to the polished scribe who has been a secret 
instigator of this cruel deed, the guilt of which the people of 
Jerusalem have so madly accepted for themselves and their 
children, sin in all its gradations of passion and knowledge 
is present there. There is unbelief, obstinate in its resistance 
to the evidence which has affected the heart even of a Roman 
centurion, uttering its scoff and its sneer, ‘‘ He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save,” “If Thou be the Son of God come 
down from the cross.”’ There is impulsive passion, which 
has hurried this multitude from one extreme to its opposite, 
so that its late cry of ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David” is 
forgotten now in the savage shouts for vengeance which rise 
on every side. There are the deceivers and the dupes—the 
blind leaders of the blind, who persuaded themselves that 
they alone could see, and who, in their inability to discern the 
presence of the Messiah had hurried themselves and those 
who trusted in them into this fearful wickedness and 
their guilty because self-deluded victims. Of all forms of 
sin surely that is the most fearful which has managed to 
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persuade itself that it is pleasing God and doing His will 
when it is trampling under foot the first principles of its law. 
It is not necessary to assume that all the Pharisees and scribes 
who joined to crucify the Lord had consciously imposed on 
themselves. To assume that would be to lose one of the 
most important lessons of the story. The darkest feature in 
their character was the delusion which possessed them that 
they were doing God’s service. They lent themselves to per- 
jury, cruelty, treachery. They suborned the traitor who with 
his kiss betrayed the Master who had ever surrounded him 
with His love; they bribed the false witnesses who sought to 
convict Him of blasphemy; and they played upon the am- 
bitious hopes and fears of the Roman governor. They forgot 
alike their country and their God in their desire to gratify 
their hate, and they thought their contempt of conscience 
and right was a service to God Himself. These deceivers of 
the people fancied that in deceiving them they were working 
for the cause of right, of conscience, and of Heaven. Under 
any conditions their conduct would have been a manifestation 
of strongly developed wickedness ; but when this element is 
introduced into it, it reaches the lowest depth of infamy. It 
is here that we may find the most suggestive lesson of the 
whole. This crime, foulest, blackest, most unnatural of all 
man’s deeds of sin, the crime which gathers to itself the 
worst qualities of all kinds of sin, was wrought by the religious 
leaders of the day, the men who regarded themselves as 
Heaven’s chosen servants, and did this wickedness in vindi- 
eation of the truth of God. How many a crime has been 
committed under a similar self-deception. Here were men 
to whom the light had come, but who loved the darkness 
rather than the light, and who had sinned until the light that 
was in them became darkness, and they called evil good and 
good evil. Of all the sinners in that vast throng they were 
the most guilty, and their guilt had its root in’ this cardinal 
error—they forgot that righteousness, mercy, and truth were 
the weightier matters of the law. Others were accomplices, 
but they were the authors of the sin of Calvary. It was 
they who misled the people, they who put the taunts into the 
mouth of the scoffers, they who overbore the scruples of Pilate 
and talked him into submission to their wishes. And they 
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who did all this were such zealots for the law that in the very 
midst of their crime they would not enter into the judgment 
hall lest they should violate a precept of the law. 

Such was the sin which met the Saviour as He hung upon 
the cross. It was there seething with the passions of hell, as 
it surged in wild outbursts of passion and violence around the 
meek and patient sufferer. It laughed; it scoffed; it wagged 
its head as though in pious deprecation of the imposture 
which had come to so fitting an end; it mocked the dying 
hours of one, who had done nothing but bless men, with cruel 
travesties of His own words or thankless abuse of His deeds 
of love. But it could not disturb the heart of the sufferer 
nor turn Him aside from the purpose to which His life was 
consecrated. He alone of all men was born only that He 
might die, and now that the bitter cup of death, with all the 
untold agonies which it included, was given to Him, He was 
prepared to drain it to its very dregs. Sin was before Him in 
all its worst passions, in its deepest degradation, in its utter 
insensibility to goodness, in its hardness of heart and pitiless 


cruelty, and on Him was all the rage of its malice expended, 
but He could not give the sinner up, and in the greatness of 
His love He died, the just for the unjust. 


O Love of God, O sin of man, 

In that dread hour your strength is tried, 
And love remains the conqueror, 

The Son of God is crucified. 


How simple the words which describe the issue of this 
conflict, in which the Saviour’s love trampled over every 
feeling of weakness, every temptation of evil which would 
have led Him to shrink from the baptism of suffering where- 
with He was to be baptized, every suggestion of His enemies 
that He should prove Himself the Son of God by the assertion 
of power rather than the patient endurance of love. Its result 
is ‘‘ that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” Words 
could not be simpler. They have become so familiar that we 
fancy we understand them. But there are in them depths of 
love and wisdom which we seek in vain to fathom. They 
contain the very secret of the Divine heart. The thought of 
Infinite Love is for the redemption of the sinning man, and 
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it is here that it is disclosed. Men have too often occupied 
themselves with strenuous yet feeble endeavour to explain it. 
Theology has built up its elaborate systems, which have 
undertaken to vindicate these wondrous ways ef God to man. 
Perhaps theory will never cease from the Church, but it is 
well we should have something more than theory. Nay, 
perish all theories if they in any way come between the soul 
and the great fact. O my brother, what I desire for you is 
not that you accept any human dogma, but that you yield 
your soul to the dominion of Divine truth as here set forth. 
For you a sinner Christ has died. Sin crucified Him, but it 
was for the sinner. Where else can sin appear so hateful, 
where else can the love of God manifest a tendernesss, a 
patience, a grace, such as we see here. 

It is the thought of this love which should fiil the heart in 
the presence of the cross. We cannot forget, we ought not to 
forget, the incidents which surround the sacrifice. But it is 
the sacrifice itself which should engage our thoughts and 
possess our affections. Jesus of Nazareth died not the common 
death of men. He died not because the power of His foes 
overcame Him, but because, in His great love, He was content 
to die, that sinners might live. Even His foes must confess 
that His death on Calvary occupies a position without a 
parallel. They may wonder why it should so have possessed 
the hearts of multitudes of men as to have become a great 
central fact in world history. But they can hardly deny that 
this is so, and being so, they may wisely turn aside and en- 
deavour to learn the secret of this wondrous fascination, which 
affects enemies as well as friends. They who regard the faith 
in the Saviour, which has so strong a hold upon the hearts 
and consciences of multitudes, as a mere superstition, still 
feel themselves unable to turn aside from the cross. It 
attracts them by some process which they cannot understand. 
They hate it but they cannot pass it by. No other death so 
affects and impresses men. What means it? ‘‘ Christ died 
Jor us.” That explains it, and as we learn it let us submit 
our souls to its gracious power. Let us not dismiss it with 
the idea that we have learned all that it has to teach because 
we have grasped the meaning of the glad tidings, which have 
their origin and warrant in the cross, that through Him there 
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is peace with God. Blessed truth, indeed, is this, but even 
this does not exhaust the message of the cross. The more we 
ponder it, the more shall we feel the truth of the apostle’s 
words, that this love of Christ passeth knowledge. 

Let us, then, take our places by the cross, and eagerly 
follow every train of thought which can give us higher con- 
ceptions of the Saviour, of the love by which He was moved, 
of the costliness of the sacrifice He offered when He gave Him- 
self, of the unspeakable riches of that grace which He bestows 
on all who put their trust in Him. So will God come nearer 
to us, and we shall learn to rejoice more in His love, so shall 
we kindle with a new and holy aspiration to be like the Master, 
so will our faith in the ultimate triumph of love be strengthened 
and every sympathy of our hearts be enlarged. We shall 
think less of self and more of what we owe to God and man; 
we shall enter more into the Master’s spirit, and long more 
earnestly to share His joy in saving souls; we shall grow in 
courage and yet in tenderness, in all that ennobles the character, 


and in all that makes it an influence to bless man; in a word, 
we shall catch the inspiration from Christ and be better pre- 
pared to represent Him to the world for the hours we spend 
in meditation at the cross. 


_—_— SOOO 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT IN ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THEOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR TUCKER. 


THE contemporary pulpit is often charged with the lack of 
theological preaching. There are some reasons which, while 
they support the charge, explain it; such as the rapid incoming 
of other than purely theological subjects within the range of 
the pulpit, and the partial change in the method of preaching 
from the forensic to the more literary habit. And, to any one 
familiar with the recent literature of preaching, signs are not 
wanting of a return to the theological impulse. It is notice- 
able that as theology becomes more vital and creative the 
sermon shows it. Still I am not disposed to call in question 
or to qualify too much the current opinion that preaching is 
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less theological than in former times. I admit that the pulpit 
of the past twenty years has not been the exponent or the 
servant of technical theology, and also that it has not accom- 
plished anything of moment in the re-formulating of theology. 
But to admit this is very far from admitting that the pulpit 
has ceased to be an influence upon theology. On the contrary, 
and for the reason that it has been less theological in purpose 
and method, its reflex influence has been the greater. Work- 
ing’under the inspiration of motives drawn from the marvellous 
activities of the Church, working also under exposure to the 
intellectual temptations of the age, and confronting its grave 
social problems, it has been obliged to take serious account of 
influences of which theology needs the constant reminder. 
The modern pulpit has not been a critic of theological systems. 
It has simply submitted them to its working tests. Its only 
criticism upon them has been in their disuse at points where 
they have failed to work. Some doctrinal statements it has 
ignored, others it has modified, others still it has made more 
emphatic. Whether its negative or positive influence has 
been the greater it might be difficult to determine. All that I 
wish to affirm is that according to the ability and earnestness 
with which the pulpit has endeavoured to fulfil its own proper 
functions it has become most influential in theology. Not 
that this influence has been, or ought to be, in exact propor- 
tion to its work—the question is not at all one of quantity— 
but that its work has been of such a nature as to make it neces- 
sarily a reconstructive force in theological opinion and belief. 

We may consider the work of the contemporary pulpit in 
its theological bearings under several aspects. One is its 
relation to the Christian experience and belief; another, its 
relation to the spirit of inquiry without but within reach of 
the Church; another its relation to morals: another still, 
its relation to the evangelistic and missionary movements of 
the time. 

I. One very considerable part of the work of the contem- 
porary pulpit has been to give reality to the Christian experi- 
ence and the Christian belief. If it be asked if this has not 
always been a considerable part of the work of the pulpit, I 
answer, Yes; but not always by the same necessity or to the 
Baie degree. Probably few are aware of the vast increase in 
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church membership throughout the country during the past 
generation, or, if aware of the increase, have fully considered 
its effect upon the responsibilities of the ministry. According 
to Dr. Dorchester, there were, in 1880, over ten millions in 
the membership of evangelical churches in the country, an 
increase over the year 1850 of more ‘than than six and 
one half millions. One result of this unprecedented increase 
has been to create congregations made up almost entirely of 
Christian believers. This is specially noticeable in the larger 
churches of the cities. Any special service of these churches, 
as in connection with the administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, will show a congregation nearly as large 
as that of the morning service. Not that it is altogether the 
same. The entire membership of a church is never in attend- 
ance at any given service, but it is always, in such churches, 
the preponderating influence. Some time ago there was a 
discussion, in one of the religious papers, of the question 
whether conversion was one of the lost arts. The discussion 
opened with the charge, supported by statistics, that many of 
the larger churches were not making proportionate gains to 
their membership through conversions. To which the reply 
was made, admitting the facts given, but unfolding the work 
of such churches in other directions. It would have been 
pertinent to the discussion to have called attention to the fact 
now under consideration, namely, the want of material within 
the congregations specified for large annual additions to the 
church. This fact does not excuse any lack in evangelistic 
effort without, but it does suggest the limitations under which 
some congregations are placed in respect to conversions from 
within. 

What, now, has been the object of the preacher who has 
found himself confronted Sabbath after Sabbath by a Chris- 
tianized congregation? What has he been able to place before 
himself as the equivalent, in moral and spiritual urgency, to 
the endeavour of the evangelist for the conversion of men? I 
answer in one word—reality ; the endeavour to make the 
beliefs which take up the life and lead it on after conversion 
as real in their power as those which lead up to the act of 
conversion ; to make the experience which follows as real as 
that involved in the act itself. Observation has shown that 
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mere activity in Christian service in not a substitute for reality 
in Christian believing. Work cannot often be prescribed as a 
remedy. It may cure morbidness, but it will not cure doubt 
and unreality. Neither is it a sufficient treatment for imma- 
turity. The young life must have its growth in grace and in 
the personal knowledge of Jesus Christ. Every pastor knows 
that there is an increasing necessity for doctrinal preaching, 
only it is not of the precise sort for which the formal call 
is apt to be made. Where doctrinal preaching is called for, 
the call usually comes from those who wish to revive the cir- 
cumstances and experiences which attend their own conversion. 
The sermon which gratifies this desire generally accomplishes 
little more. It is merely an exercise in “the pleasures of 
memory.” The doctrinal preaching which invigorates and 


inspires the Christian believer is that which addresses itself 
to the Christian believer, and to his present, not to his past 
experiences. It recognizes the Christian life, even in the 
immature, as begun—not always in the most satisfactory way, 


yet as begun—and proceeds to unfold and urge those truths 
which were designed to give it assurance, development, reality. 

The ministry of to-day, according to my observation, is very 
much in earnest in its endeavour to satisfy the true conditions of 
the Christian experience and faith. Perhaps the most serious 
preaching of the time—that which has the most spiritual 
power about it—is to be found in this connection. But in 
this endeavour to meet the necessities of the Christian life, 
the preacher finds himself less aided than at other points 
by his theology. True, all the systems recognize and formu- 
late the various doctrines, but some of them seem to lose 
momentum as they pass the point of conversion. Under the 
tremendous emphasis placed upon choice, the idea of spiritual 
education seems to be made altogether secondary. The growth 
of the soul in the gracious affections is not enforced with that 
urgency which impels to the act of self-surrender to God. 
Indeed, while all the systems teach with great distinctness what 
it is to become a Christian, none show with equal clearness 
_what it is to be a Christian. Our Protestant theology can 
hardly be said to have advanced beyond the doctrine of 
justification by faith. The theology is yet to be developed 
which, starting out of this doctrine, shall proceed into the 
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fulness of the doctrine of Christ, specially as represented in 
his personal relation to the believing soul. The present in- 
centive to the theological development of this truth comes 
in part from the historical study of the life of Christ, but in 
larger measure from the endeavour of the pulpit to make 
Christ more real to men. Modern preaching has not hesitated 
to utilize in all reverent ways the personality of Christ in 
the interest of faith. It has made reverent and affectionate 
use of his earthly experiences, specially of his temptation. 
It has recovered the incarnation to its true relation to the 
atonement, emphasizing the fact that while the atonement 
reached out through the mystery of the sacrifice directly to 
God, it was yet a sacrifice from within and not from without 
humanity. And it has magnified the present relations of 
Christ with his followers, showing how his sacrificial work 
for them finds its natural completion in his work in and 
with and through them. Evidently we are yet to have a 
theological statement of the person of Christ which will 
correspond more exactly to this increasing apprehension of 
Him—a statement which will honour his personal no less 
than his official relations to men. And with it, I doubt not, 
there will come in a better definition of the Christian. It 
is not always easy to recognize the Christian of life in the 
Christian of theology. The pulpit has been speaking directly 
to the Christian of life. It has not lowered the Christian 
ideal, but it has refused to deal in abstractions. It has ad- 
dressed itself to the Christian as he is in the world, in society, 
in business, in citizenship, in the church, and to the Christian 
as he is in the purpose and intention of Christ. And under 
this treatment the Christian is beginning to come forth a more 
distinct figure in theology. It is not too much to assume that 
theology will give increasing attention to the study of the 
Christian personality. 

II. Another part of the work of the contemporary pulpit, 
through which it is exercising a direct influence upon theology, 
grows out of its relation to the spirit of inquiry. I have re- 
ferred to this spirit as without, but within reach of the 
Church. It is not to be confounded with the spirit of 
scepticism which is out of reach of the Church through its 
ordinary ministrations. 
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There is in most Christian communities no inconsiderable 
amount of real faith lying adjacent to the church, which finds 
its expression in doubt and inquiry. The signs of faith are 
unmistakable, underneath a critical and questioning exterior. 
Every preacher who makes any strong impression of reality 
in the holding of his own belief quickly becomes apprised of 
the presence of a class of serious inquirers after truth. His 
preaching, if it is sympathetic, seems to invite their approach 
to him personally. Many of the more helpful preachers have 
what may be called an office practice, quite distinct from their 
ordinary pastoral duties. This class of serious inquirers is 
not large in any community, but its known presence is sufii- 
cient to affect the thoughtful preacher. It makes him more 
careful, I may say more considerate, in his statements of 
truth. It stimulates him to give to the truth the advantage 
of its unquestioned and unquestionable authority, to eliminate 
whatever is doubtful or irrelevant that he may affirm it in its 
everlasting truthfulness. Such preaching is sometimes called 
apologetic. It is apologetic in the true sense; not in the sense 
of accommodation, or of over-adjustment, or of intricate re- 
conciliations, but in the sense of unfolding the Christian truth 
in its breadth, its consistency, its truthfulness. And such 
preaching seldom fails to satisfy the spirit of true inquiry. 
It answers all those questionings—and they are the most 
numerous—which arise from misconceptions and misunder- 
standings in respect to Christian doctrine. It meets the con- 
dition of those who remain more or less attached to the 
church through their moral sympathies or through their 
cravings for worship, but whose minds are in revolt against 
certain supposed requirements of belief. 

The tendency to reach back of inherited doctrinal forms 
into the essential truths which they once sought to embody is 
a conspicuous characteristic of the modern pulpit. The most 
influential preachers in all the schools illustrate it in their 
preaching. None of them, so far as I am aware, lay un- 
necessary burdens upon the believing faculty. None of them 
assume responsibility for doctrines no longer in force in the 
language in which they are stated in the creeds. And why 
should they ? What virtue is there in superfluous believing ? 
Why introduce the doctrine of penance into faith after having 
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driven it out from works? Unnecessary believing always re- 
duces faith to the minimum. Faith grows through the clear 
apprehension of positive and undeniable truths. And these 
are the truths which are finding utterance through contem- 
porary preaching. I would not affirm greater sincerity of the 
pulpit of our time than of the pulpit of other times. But I 
do detect the growing purpose to make the spoken word corre- 
spond to the actual idea in the mind, and to the actual con- 
viction at the heart. The pulpit has learned by experience 
the peculiar value, in these times, of carefulness in expression ; 
partly, as we have seen, through the persistent questioning to 
which it has been subjected, as to the meaning of avowed 
beliefs, and partly through the silent demand, everywhere 
felt, for reality in the holding of religious truth. And as the 
result of this experience, the pulpit does not hesitate to offer 
as its word of advice to the theology, ‘‘ Say what you mean.” 
Theology is not indifferent to this advice. It is trying to say 
what it means, no more, no less. It is endeavouring to restate 
its doctrines in terms of actual belief, according to the largest 
apprehension of them by the Church. The new Congregational 
Creed must be regarded as an effort toward this end. And in 
so far as it has accomplished this purpose it is strong in its 
working power. Where it aims chiefly at ecclesiastical unity 
or even at theological freedom, it is weaker. Its strength is 
manifest at points where it voices the full and hearty belief 
of the Church. But this creed was not wrought out in the 
simple development of theology. It was not the product of 
the schools. It was called for by the churches. It was the 
first formal response of theology to the practical demands of 
the ministry for a creed expressive of the present faith of the 
Church. 

The process of restatement thus begun will goon. The 
great confessions will not be remodelled. Neither will they be 
superseded until one as great as they shall appear. Mean- 
while formularies of doctrine will gradually come into use. 
The doctrines in dispute will be submitted to candid discussion. 
Those who insist upon adherence, in any given case, to the 
older forms of statement will be asked to say precisely what 
these mean. They will not be allowed to reaffirm statements 
without explanation. That would be to allow dogmatism. 
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After a time discussion always goes over into question and 
answer. So progress is made in theological statement. What 
has been known in New England as the New School theology 
made its way chiefly by questions. At the examination of 
candidates for the ministry, and at councils called for the in- 
stallation of ministers, untenable positions were forced and 
carried by sharp questioning. There is thus immediate pre- 
cedent for questioning in behalf of the new as well as in behalf 
of the old. And I would raise the query whether the time 
may not have come, in present discussions to ask those who 
are honestly opposed to any restatement of existing forms of 
doctrine to state just what these doctrines mean as now held— 
to state for example just what is the doctrine of sacred Scrip- 
ture, or just what is the doctrine as to the salvation of the 
heathen. At least let us understand that there is responsi- 
bility in holding as well as in changing theological forms. 

III. In any estimate of the present influence of the pulpit 
upon theology we may not overlook its relation to morals. 
The ethical tendency of modern preaching has been perhaps 
its most marked tendency. The president of a university, 
who has had occasion to listen for some years to sermons 
preached by representative preachers of different denomina- 
tions, recently told me that the prevailing tone of their 
discourses was ethical. Probably any careful observation of 
present types of preaching would confirm this conclusion. 
Whatever may be the subject of pulpit discourse, the tone is 
quite sure to be ethical. The general effect of this tendency 
in preaching upon theology will doubtless be conceded to be 
healthful. Iam not aware of’any apprehension of a relapse 
into merely moral preaching like that which characterized 
the English pulpit in the times which preceded the evangelical 
revival under the Wesleys and Whitefield. The present 
impulse is Christian. The motive power is taken directly 
from the heart of the gospel. 

I will refer to one point at which the effect of this tendency 
may be called in question. The subject-matter of ethical 
preaching is at present chiefly concerned with the relation of 
the individual to society, or with the relation of society to the 
individual. Can the pulpit continually emphasize this rela- 
tionship, can it constantly treat the individual as belonging 
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to society, and yet preserve and develop the personal sense of 
responsibility and the personal sense of sin ? 

Evidently the relation of the individual to society can be so 
urged as to deepen the sense of personal responsibility. But 
when we turn to the other side the case is not so plain. In- 
deed, we must concede a certain danger to theology from the 
present strong reaction from the individualism of the more 
immediate past. It is difficult to maintain the personal sense 
of sin under the knowledge of what society has done and is 
doing to make the individual a sinner. Nevertheless, the 
facts are before us, brought to light through various instru- 
mentalities. Theology gets the reminder of them from all 
quarters. When the preacher chose for his text—I take the 
text of a famous sermon with which the congregations of 
southern New England were familiar some years ago—‘‘ Thy 
father was an Amorite and thy mother an Hittite,” he was 
simply anticipating the results of recent studies in heredity. 
And when the pulpit now holds up some special phase of the 
corrupting influence of society upon the individual, it says no 
more than can be read every day in the issue of the press. 
Many, becoming alarmed at the growth of social influences 
which are adverse to individual character, are crying out for 
a return to the individualism of the past. But that is impos- 
sible. The pulpit has been taking a wiser method. Uncon- 
sciously it may be, but in marked correspondence it has been 
following out the old prophetic course. When the people of 
the time of Ezekiel took refuge from their personal sins in 
the thought of their corrupt inheritances, and the proverb 
became current in the streets of Jerusalem, ‘‘The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge,” God sent His prophet to them with this message : 
**As I live,” saith the Lord, ‘‘ ye shall not any more have 
occasion to use this proverb in Israel: Behold, all souls are 
mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is 
mine.” Here was no setting up of the idea of mere indi- 
vidualism. The truth upon which the prophet was to insist 
was not that of the separateness of man from man, but rather 
that of every man’s relation to God. In this lay their con- 
demnation, in this lay their hope. This truth is beginning 
to find utterance again in our own time. ‘The true prophet 
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dares to say now to every man whom he finds in sin, whatever 
may have brought him into it: ‘‘ You are more than the off- 
spring of an unworthy parentage; you are more than the 
creature of society; you are more than self-made ; you are 
a child of God ; here is your sin, here is your hope.” So the 
pulpit, in seeking to awaken the personal sense of sin even in 
the most degraded, does not resort to the appeal to a bald 
individualism. It does not attempt to affirm the separateness 
of a man from his fellows, an affirmation which would be 
false. It does affirm the closeness of his relation to God, 
which is the most certain, the most glorious, the most awful 
fact of his being. And in affirming this fact, even though it 
be, as I have intimated, in seeming unconsciousness of its 
full meaning, it is rendering the greatest possible service to 
theology at the point of its greatest danger. Theology must 
guard at all hazards the truth of personal responsibility for 
sin. And the guardianship of this truth has been committed 
to the greater truth of the real personality of every man 
through his relation to God. 

IY. It remains for us to consider the theological effect of 
the present relation of the pulpit to evangelistic and mis- 
sionary movements. 

The fact which here arrests our attention is that a great 
deal of the work which the Church is carrying on under the 
inspirations of the pulpit is without any very definite theo- 
logical support or incentive. Where, for example, shall we 
find among the systems a sufficient warrant for one of the 
largest and most beautiful activities of the Church, its work 
for the child of the world? The child, as such, has not yet 
acquired any theological standing. The systems which start 
on the plane of moral agency hardly stoop to him at all, 
while those which make room for the child of faith have no 
logical provision for the child of indifference and unbelief. 
And yet the Church practically does its work impartially and 
without questioning. It is with the work of the Church for 
children as it is with its belief in their salvation. Theology 
has not found any absolutely consistent way in which to save 
the child of the world, but the Christian Church does not for 
a moment hesitate in its faith concerning his future, and in 
the same spirit in which it believes in his salvation works for 
his rescue and for the growth of his life in Christ. 
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Or, again, where shall we find the theological precedent 
for the method which is most characteristic of the evangelistic 
work of our time? I grant that it is not the office of theology 
to prescribe method. Still some methods may be seen to be 
more consistent with existing systems than others. The 
method in evangelistic work which attended the development 
of the theological beliefs of the last generation was ‘“ through 
the law to the gospel.’’ The present method is by the direct, 
immediate, and complete application of the gospel. Certainly 
this is a fair statement of the contrast between the method 
of Mr. Moody and that of Mr. Finney. Dr. G. F. Pentecost, 
who may be accepted as the theologian of the present evan- 
gelistic movement, continually emphasizes the change in 
method. Writing in The Independent, under date of May 
24, 1883, he concludes the story of a conversation with a 
coloured porter of a palace car, who ‘‘ dreaded de process” 
of conversion, in these words: ‘‘I fear that he did not quite 
see it all, but he said that it was a new way of putting it, and 
that he would think about it, but that was not the way his 
‘ole mudder was converted,’ and he knew she was right. 
I fear that there are thousands of others who, to a certain 
extent, accept God’s word ugainst themselves, and would 
desire and do desire to be Christians, but they ‘dread the pro- 
cess.” The truth is that Jesus underwent all the dreadfulness 
of the process of human redemption that eternal life might 
come to us, with the whole train of unspeakable blessings 
that go with it, as a gift; something to be received and not 
achieved. The work of the Holy Spirit in conviction and 
regeneration is not necessarily with tumult and confusion, 
It is through the word persuading us of its truth and leading 
us to believe, trust God in Christ for our salvation.’”? Ido 
not doubt the essential agreement of Mr. Moody and his 
co-workers with the theological beliefs of Mr. Finney, but 
it makes a very great difference as to the order in which we 
place our beliefs in any working system of truth. The motive 
power lies quite as much in the order and arrangement of 
the truths as in the truths themselves. 

And then as to missions. The preaching which supports 
foreign missions is not the same as that which inaugurated 
the missionary epoch. Some of the arguments which were 
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then most vehemently urged, have fallen into disuse, or have 
changed their relative place. They have been retired from 
the pulpit and from the platforms of the missionary boards, 
and others have been brought to the front. Not that they 
are never referred to, but they are not pushed, they are not 
made the motive to missions. But there can be no doubt as 
to which type of preaching is most nearly in agreement with 
the theology which is associated with the early missionary 
efforts. The founders of the ‘ American Board ” were theo- 
logians as well as preachers; and they preached precisely 
what they held. Their theology was vital and active, and 
they took it with them everywhere, into the pulpit, into the 
school, into the organizations of the Church. Admitting this, 
some will ask at once, ‘‘ Must we not return in our preaching 
in behalf of missions to the theology which was identified 
with their origin and early history?” That is the question. 
It is a more serious question than those who ask it may at 
first suppose. It carries with it an alternative. Soon or 
late we must adjust our preaching in behalf of missions 
to our theology, or we must adjust the theology of missions 
to our preaching. Which shall it be? Shall we recover to 
their former place in preaching the arguments and motives 
which entered so largely into the inception of missions, or 
shall we give prominence to the arguments and motives 
which missions in their development are giving back into the 
thought and faith of the Church? I say the arguments and 
motives which missions are giving back to the Church, for 
missions have already done more than all else to expand and 
uplift theology. And the pulpit has been the first to catch 
the reflex influence. Missions have given to the pulpit that 
conception of God which has become its active and ruling 
theology. Without waiting for definitions, the modern pulpit 
has surrendered itself with a sublime abandon to the mis- 
sionary or Christian conception of God. This does not mean 
the larger and more urgent preaching of the love of God. 
Those are right who insist that the love of God has been 
preached at other times as truly and as impressively as now. 
The only difference at this point is in the reliance placed 
upon God’s love as a motive. As we have seen in reference 
to evangelistic work, the gospel is accounted a greater force 
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for the conviction of men, a greater instrumentality in their 
conversion, than the law. The conception of God which has 
been coming in upon the Church through missions, and which 
has been caught up by the pulpit, has gone beyond the thought 
of his love. It has been that of the absolute impartiality of 
God’s relation, in the person and work of Jesus Christ, to the 
whole human race. The pulpit has not formulated this idea. 
Its utterances have been general, very often involving more 
than the individual preacher might wish to admit in conclu- 
sion. But conclusions are inevitable, they follow all genuine 
speech and work. If missions are to go on, theology must 
try to settle the questions which they raise. And among 
present questions are such as these: Is Christianity absolute 
and universal in its relation to the race, or is it relative and 
partial ? Is God at work through one scheme of redemption 
or through many? Is there one law of working for the 
Christian and another for the heathen, one method of salva- 
tion for the Christian and another for the heathen, one judg- 
ment for the Christian and another for the heathen ? 




















FROM THE “ ANDOVER REVIEW.” 


GEORGE ELIOT,* 


Tue reception accorded to George Eliot’s biography supplies 
another proof of the extraordinary impression which that 
remarkable woman has made on the mind of the generation. 
Our own judgment, which we would express with becoming 
diffidence, seeing that it runs distinctly counter to the current 
of opinion, is that the prevailing estimate of her genius is 
exaggerated. But, at all events, the eagerness with which 
this record of her life has been anticipated, and the effusive- . 
ness with which it has been welcomed, sufficiently evidence 

the depth as well as the extent of the popularity she has 

attained. Possibly the book owes some of its success to its 


















“ George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and Journals. Ay- 


ranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Three vols. Black- 
wood and Sons. 
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appearance at a time when there were few, if any, formid- 
able rivals in public attention, and possibly also its form 
has added to its attractiveness. But the fact still remains 
that it is the literary sensation of the season. It has not 
only sold rapidly, but it has formed one of the chief topics 
of interest for the monthly reviews, in whose pages men 
of such literary distinction and critical acuteness as John 
Morley, Frederick Harrison, and R. H. Hutton, have dis- 
cussed not merely the merits of the biography, but the mental 
and moral characteristics of its subject. In The Nineteenth 
Century Lord Acton has brought the mind of a cuitured 
liberal Catholic to the consideration of the same subject. 
There may, however, still be room for a criticism which, at 
all events, occupies a standpoint considerably removed from 
every one of these writers. 

In limine we object altogether to the form into which Mr. 
Cross has chosen to cast his work. There is doubtless a great 
charm about it, and this would have been increased had the 
size been reduced; but that very charm is deceptive. It has 
the appearance of an autobiography, but that is exactly what 
it is not. ‘‘ Loving reverence,” Mr. Frederick Harrison tells 
us, “‘ has drawn a likeness which no literary art could have 
produced, and which the more familiar kinds of literary art 
would have cruelly spoiled. In form, the book is so new and so 
successful in its method as perhaps to promise a new type of 
biography.” We sincerely hope the promise may not be 
fulfilled. Loving reverence is not perhaps the best qualifica- 
tion in a biographer. It needs, at all events, to be tempered 
with other elements of a more judicial character, and it is 
especially to be dreaded when it is able to divest itself very 
largely of a sense of responsibility, and shelter itself under 
the idea that its hero has been left to speak for himself. No 
doubt if this was thoroughly done and letters and journals 
were so freely and fully given as to make the book a true re- 
flection of the life, nothing could be more satisfactory. But 
this is not what is done here. On the contrary, Mr. Cross 
simply gives us excerpts which, having been chosen by himself, 
give us only his idea of his wife’s character. It may be the 
true one, but it may also be imperfect, and this fault is hinted 
at by Mr. R. H. Hutton in his extremely able review in 
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speaking of ‘‘two grave disappointments” which the book 
has caused him. The first is, ‘‘ that it seems rather to con- 
ceal as under a mask and domino the vivacity and fertility 
which one naturally ascribes to the great author who under- 
stood labourers and butchers and farriers and sporting clergy- 
men and auctioneers and pedlars better even than she 
understood scholars and poets and metaphysicians.” This 
surely means that we have not the real ‘‘ George Eliot” before 
us. It is hardly to be believed that these special features of 
character would have been entirely absent had Mr. Cross 
given us a complete record of the life. It may be indeed that 
Miss Evans was one person and ‘‘ George Eliot” an entirely 
different one. But it is not easy to believe that there would 
have been so few indications of the one cropping up in any full 
biography of the other. The fact would rather seem to be 
that Mr. Cross has got his own idea of a wife to whom he was 
devotedly attached, and he has culled from her letters such 
passages as present his view to the world. His work is 
very artistically done, but we doubt whether it gives us a 
complete portraiture. We could indeed have afforded to be 
without some of the innumerable letters to the Hennells 
which often go over much the same ground, especially if 
there were substituted for them some views of moods and 
feelings other than those which are here kept so constantly 
before us. 

The time has hardly come for determining George Eliot’s 
place in our literature, and we shall not attempt here to make 
any contribution to its settlement. The laudation seems to 
us to have been excessive. Hence there is the natural danger 
of reaction, and we fancy the first signs of it are already 
apparent. Time was when it was an act of literary treason 
to hint any doubt as to the transcendant superiority of all 
her books to any modern work of fiction. But of late it has 
been permissible to hint doubts as to the perfection of “‘ Daniel 
Deronda,” while some have even gone so far as to assert that 
she never afterwards produced anything equal to “‘ Adam 
Bede.”’ This seems to us going into an extreme of depreciation 
almost as bad as the extravagance of eulogy which once 
prevailed. It is somewhat startling, however, to find that 
one of the most sober estimates of her genius is that taken 
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by Frederick Harrison, who on many grounds might have 
been expected to be more partial. Instead of placing her in the 
same rank as Cervantes, Fielding, and Scott, who, he says, 
“stand immeasurably apart by virtue of their wealth of 
imagination, their range of insight into manners, and sym- 
pathy with character of every type,” he does not even give 
her a position along with ‘‘ Goldsmith, Defoe, Richardson, 
and, I think, too, Sterne and Lesage.” He says, ‘‘ the place 
of George Eliot will doubtless ultimately be found in the 
group where we set George Sand, Balzac, Jane Austen, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and the Brontés.”’ Ardent admirers will 
object to this, and not without reason. A classification which 
groups her with some of those just named is certainly not 
satisfactory. In truth, there are some of her works—as, for 
example, ‘‘ Janet’s Repentance,’ ‘Adam Bede,” “ Silas 
Marner,” and ‘‘ Romola,” which, in our judgment, are among 
the great masterpieces of fiction. ‘‘ Romola’’ marked the 
culminating point of her power. Both ‘‘ Middlemarch” and 
“‘ Deronda,” but especially the latter, showed a distinct falling 
off, not so much in point of ability as of freshness and 
spontaneity. The art had become more elaborate, and it 
was more distinctly visible. Miss Evans had always been 
in danger of loading her stories with too much philosophy, 
and now the tendency had got the mastery over her. Both 
these last books are profoundly suggestive studies of human 
life, to which thoughtful readers will return again and again. 
But as works of fiction, they are not comparable to her earlier 
books. We must not, however, pursue the path of criticism 
further, our object being rather to study the authoress than 
to discuss her books. 

We cannot but feel that Miss Evans herself was conscious 
of the evil likely to accrue from the misguided course she 
took by entering into her unhallowed union with George 
Lewes. We are heartily glad that Frederick Harrison has 
given a very emphatic utterance on this point. After bearing 
his testimony to “the unbroken happiness of their joint life, 
and the affectionate performance of every domestic duty; 
their scrupulous observance of all that they recognized as 
belonging to a pure and refined home; his devoted love for 
her till death, her honour of his memory while life remained,” 
he adds : 
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On the ground of moral duty our own position is clear. The cause. to 
which some of us have pledged our lives (would that she had done so!) is 
labouring in every way to fortify the marriage bond; would teach the 
future to make it indissoluble by law and indissoluble even by death. . . . 
Inthe welter of opinion we hesitate to judge the act of those who sacrifice 
their lives to what they believe to be honour and duty. But it is the 
essence of marriage to be above the field of individual exceptions, to stand 
supreme, high beyond all personal opinions, miseries, and joys. The 
happiness of individuals would be dearly bought if it dimmed by one 
passing shadow of suspicion the inviolable institution whereon the 
happiness of all depends.* 


Mr. Harrison is right in insisting on the supreme necessity 
for maintaining the stringency of the marriage bond. Never 
was that necessity more imperative than at present, and 
we are bound to add that it has become increasingly so in 
consequence of the effect of teachings in which he himself has 
had no slight share, intended to undermine the authority of 
the Christian revelation. We can only smile at the idea that 
the place of the New Testament can ever be filled by the 
writings of Comte. Again, the suggestion that the marriage 
bond is indissoluble even by death, coming from one who has 
no faith in personal immortality, simply bewilders us. The 
principle, however, that marriage is above the field of indi- 
vidual exceptions cannot be too strongly accentuated. It 
might almost seem as though George Eliot felt this herself. 
“Tf Llive five years longer, the positive result of my existence 
on the side of truth and goodness will outweigh the small 
negative good that would have consisted in my not doing 
anything to shock others.”” We leave this unpleasant subject 
without further comment. 

The study of the religious views and character of George 
Eliot has a special significance, as an illustration of tendencies 
which are strongly at work in society, and especially in intel- 
lectual society, around us. Hers is a remarkable example of 
the utter rejection of Christianity by one who certainly was 
not without a knowledge of Christianity. When ‘ Adam 
Bede” came out it was supposed by many that a new Chris- 
tian teacher had appeared, so thoroughly did the writer seem 
to appreciate the work of Dinah Morris, so vivid was the pre- 
sentation of the truth of the gospel in her remarkable sermon, 


* Fortnightly Review, March, pp. 320-821. 
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and so religious was the tone of the book. The same impres- 
sion was given by ‘‘Janet’s Repentance,”’ some passages in 
which are themselves sufficient to show that the writer was 
not insensible to the tender and touching aspects of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. Yet she distinctly rejected its autho- 
rity, and, so far as we can see, substituted nothing in its stead. 
She passed through many phases of opinion after she had 
made shipwreck of her faith in Christ, but we do not find 
that she rested in any of them. Seeing that in the conversa- 
tion of which Mr. Myers has left the record she pronounced 
God inconceivable, and immortality unbelievable, we might 
seem to be justified in classing her as an Agnostic; but 
in the technical sense of the term Agnostic she was not. In 
other words, she was not a follower of Herbert Spencer. He 
was one of her intimate friends, as was also Frederic Harrison, 
but she did not accept implicitly the views of either. Her 
chosen position was that of an eclectic, who could find some 
good in all systems, but was the adherent of none. We col- 
lect some of her utterances, which may help to a truer under- 
standing of her views. The following occurs in a letter to 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe (May, 1869) : 


I believe that religion, too, has to be modified—‘ developed ”’ accord- 
ing to the dominant phrase—and that a religion more perfect than any 
yet prevalent must express less care for personal consolation and a more 
deeply awing sense of responsibility to man, springing from that which of 
all things is most certainly known to us, the difficulty of the human lot. 
I do not find my temple in Pantheism, which, whatever might be its value 
speculatively, could not yield a practical religion, since it is an attempt 
to look at the universe from the outside of our relations to it (that uni- 
verse) to human beings. As healthy, sane human beings we must love 
and hate—love what is good for mankind, hate what is evil for mankind. 
For years of my youth I dwelt in dreams of a pantheistic sort, falsely 
supposing that I was enlarging my sympathy. But I have travelled far 
away from that. * 


There is here a very wide assumption, the reason for which 
is not very obvious. Why, having renounced all faith in God, 
and, in fact, all regard to external authority of any kind, we 
should ‘love what is good for mankind, hate what is evil for 
mankind,” is not apparent. Indeed, a keen controversy would 
develope itself out of the first attempt to define these very 


* Vol. iii. p. 86. 
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phrases. Miss Evans’s ideas of what is good and evil for 
mankind would differ very widely from the views of the great 
majority of those who are most deeply concerned for the 
progress of humanity. It is clear, for example, that they 
differ from those of her friend Mr. Harrison, who does not 
conceal his belief of the necessity for increasing the 
stringency. of bonds which the most conspicuous act of her 
life tended materially to weaken. These vague phrases, indeed, 
simply mean the enthronement of each individual as a law- 
giver for himself. He may talk of what he owes to man, but 
he himself must determine the nature and the measure of 
the obligation. He owns no superior, he acknowledges no 
teacher, he seeks no guide. He is in the world without God, 
and, because without God, without any distinct rule of duty. 

Here let us say we differ from Mr. Myers in his comments 
on the memorable conversation he held with George Eliot in 
the Fellows’ Garden at Trinity College, when she 


Stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as her text the three 
words which have been used so often as the inspiring trumpet-calls of 
men—the words God, Immortality, and Duty—pronounced with terrible 
earnestness, how inconceivable was the first, how unbelievable the second, 
and yet how peremptory and absolute the third. Never have sterner 
accents affirmed the sovereignty of impersonal and unrecompensing law. 
I listened, and night fell; her grave and majestic countenance turned 
towards me like a sibyl’s in the gloom; it was as though she withdrew 
from my grasp, one by one, the two scrolls of promise and left me the 
third scroll only, awful with inevitable fates.* 


Now to those of us who are not under the spell of the sibyl, 
and who feel that we have a right to examine the authority 
for these prophetic deliverances—to whom Miss Evans is a 
woman of genius and nothing more, with no better qualifica- 
tion for determining the great issues on which she speaks in 
atone so dogmatic than multitudes of simple, pious, loving 
souls, who have learned by personal experience, in strenuous 
conflict as well as in hard-won victory—the conclusion sug- 
gested by these words is quite other than that which Mr. 
Myers too readily accepts. If the two scrolls are taken away 
the third must go with them is the inference we draw, and it 
is confirmed by all that we read in these volumes. There is 


** “ Essays, Modern,” p. 269. 
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a good deal said about duty ; and we have no doubt that Miss 
Evans was extremely conscientious in her endeavour to do what 
she believed to be right. But we can get no definite conception 
as to what right is, what the standard by which actions are to 
be tested, still less the law by which they are to be governed. 
Where the basis of morality is to be laid under such a view of 
human life puzzles us to comprehend. Duty carries with it 
an idea of obligation, but to whom is this obligation felt. As 
to a duty to an abstraction called ‘ humanity,” there are but 
few hearts which will recognize it at all, and even in them it 
will find it. hard to maintain its authority when exposed to the 
strain of daily temptation. 

George Eliot’s mind was essentially sceptical. ‘‘ Faith is 
not easy to me,” she says, and if she had not said it in so 
direct a form the fact would nevertheless be too manifest to 
be denied. Positivism she regarded as one-sided, and though 
she held Comte to be a great thinker, she did not enrol herself 
among his followers. Indeed, her sympathy seems to have 
been with the destructive rather than the constructive side of 
his system. Everywhere we find the same disposition to 
doubt rather than to believe. We have no clear account of 
the reasons which led to her rejection of Christianity, but the 
transition was effected with such rapidity as to suggest that 
the examination could not have been very thorough, nor could 
it have been conducted in a very judicial temper. Indeed, 
some examples which are given destroy all confidence in her 
judgment on such points. Thus Mr. Hennell’s work on the 
** Origin of Christianity ” was to her “‘ full of wit,” and among 
the illustrations of this she refers to his singularly shallow 
observations on the disbelief of the apostles in Mary Magda- 
lene’s account of the resurrection, and the doubt felt by some 
of the disciples when they met their risen Lord in Galilee. 
On unbiassed minds the effect would certainly be to induce 
confidence in narrators who did not hesitate to record inci- 
dents which were calculated to excite a questioning as to the 
truth of their story. Mr. Hennell’s want of insight was 
mistaken by her for profound wisdom, and excited in her 
‘that exquisite kind of laughter which comes from the grati- 
fication of the reasoning faculties.” Surely there must have 
been a strong bias both in author and reader before they could 
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have reached a conclusion from which we venture to think 
any impartial jury would dissent. 

It is to be regretted that we are not told more as to the 
reason which induced George Eliot so summarily to abandon 
a faith by which once she seemed to be so entirely governed. 
It is seldom that a mind passes so suddenly from an austerity 
of religious belief and practice to the extreme of unbelief. A 
fortnight or less seems to have been sufficient to develope the 
conviction that the faith in which multitudes of the noblest 
spirits the world has ever known have lived and died, the 
faith which has been the mightiest force for the elevation of 
humanity which has ever been employed, the faith which has 
inspired the zeal of apostles and sustained the courage of 
Reformers and martyrs, the faith in which she herself had 
once rejoiced, was an illusion if not a lie. There is something 
that revolts us in the heedlessness with which such a revolu- 
tion was effected, and, despite the reputation which she has 
achieved, we must be excused if we decline to attach any 
weight to an opinion so hastily formed. Surely even its 
enemies would confess that the gospel deserves more re- 
spectful treatment than this, especially from one who had 
professed herself a believer. 

Possibly there may not be much to record as to the influences 
which told so powerfully upon her mind. At all events the 
silence which is observed respecting them compels us to 
gather from indications scattered through the biography the 
radical reason of her revolt against Christianity. These sug- 
gest to us that her conception of it was one-sided and so 
far erroneous. Everywhere she speaks of its selfishness, 
and her longing, as expressed in a passage quoted above, 
is for a “‘religion with less care for personal consolation.” 
This aspect of religion was specially characteristic of the 
narrow school in which she had been trained. She is not 
the only one who has suffered from a teaching which first 
laid stress upon the deliverance from the punishment as 
though it constituted the essence of salvation and then repre- 
sented all kinds of austerity as the necessary conditions of 
that deliverance. Whether a truer and nobler view of the 
gospel as the great educating and refining force by which 
souls are awakened to a sense of their high destiny and 
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taught that they can fulfil it only as they conform to the 
example of Him who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, would have saved this noble intellect from the hope- 
less unbelief into which it sank may be questionable, but at 
least it might have prevented the introduction of an element 
of bitterness which may be detected in her allusions to Chris- 
tianity and its teachings, as, for example, in the following, 
which occurs in a letter to Mrs. Bray on her story, “ Paul 
Bradley:” ‘I fear the fatal fact about your story is the 
absence of God and hell. My dear madam, you have not 
presented motives to the children! It is really hideous to 
find that those who sit in the scribes’ seats have got no 
further than the appeal to selfishness which they call God.” * 

Miss Evans’s creed or want of creed did not make her 
happy. Her life from the time of her first literary success 
was marked by unchequered prosperity, and yet she did not 
find either rest or joy. Occasional intervals of brightness 
there were, but they were rare, and there is sometimes a 
forced and unnatural character about them which makes 
them, if possible, more oppressive than her more sombre 
moods. ‘‘I try to delight in the sunshine that will be when 
T shall never see it any more.” Was more melancholy sen- 
tence ever penned, or one which testifies more decisively to 
the darkness which overspreads the life out of which has 
passed the light of the Divine countenance and the certain 
hope of the eternal sunshine? ‘The following passage is even 
more significant : 


Thank you for sending me that authentic word about Miss Nightingale. 
I wonder if she would rather rest from her blessed labours, or live to go 
on working ? Sometimes when I read of the death of some great sensi- 
tive human being I have a triumph in the sense that they are at rest; 
and yet, along with that, such deep sadness at the thought that the grave 
nature is gone for ever into darkness, and we can never know that our 
love and reverence can reach him, that I seem to have gone through a 
personal sorrow when I shut the book and go to bed. I felt in that way 
the other night when I finished the life of Scott aloud to Mr. Lewis.+ 


Could there be clearer demonstration that the heart which had 
given up God and immortality had come to realize something 
of its irreparable loss ? 


* Vol. iii. p. 228. t Vol. ii. p. 84. 
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ART NOTES. 


Two remarkable pictures claim attention this month, and as 
they will both draw crowds to see them, I purpose in this 
brief critique to look at them from an art point of view, as 
illustrative of two different styles of painting, two different 
eras in art, and the two special methods of Idealism and 
Realism. The first to claim attention, as the greatest work 
that has been produced in the nineteenth century, is M. 
Munkaesy’s Christ on Calvary, which, as I have already pre- 
pared the art critique. upon for public use at the exhibition, 
I may here take the opportunity of more minutely and closely 
criticising. Certainly enthusiasm has a tendency to dull the 
edge of the critical faculty, and with me the grandeur of the 
work as a subject, and the majesty of power in the working of it 
out, has created a ‘‘spell’’ which is inimical to criticism. This 
is a Realist work; only when we talk of Realism let us be 
careful to see what is really meant by it. The Real may and 
must in a great historical subject contain the ZJdeal—human 
emotion and passion, thought and purpose, must be repro- 
duced in face and figure, as representative of character; but 
then the Ideal is Real—for we have seen, known, and under- 
stood by our own experience and observation how hate, love, 
cruelty, hypocrisy play their manifested part. Art Realism 
as it paints a river or a rock, and as it paints the Christ, or 
Barabbas, or Mary, is a different thing. And here the first 
criticism really comes in with which I greatly sympathize. 
No artist, be he Realist or Idealist, can paint the Christ, 
because He is the God-man—higher than the heavens—He 
is God manifest in the flesh, and you cannot paint Him; you 
are in danger of putting on your canvas only such emotions 
and passions as you know and feel being a man yourself— 
therefore your very Realism is at fault. He was perhaps like 
that, but like much more than that. The subject is too great; 
the highest artistic power breaks down under the burden of 
such a mystery as representing Him who came forth from the 
Father and came into the world! M. Munkacsy has done 
his best here, and there is nothing to offend in it, no mere 
feminine refinement such as Doré gives us, no mere sickly 
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sentimentalism of expression. Certainly, I say, no nobler and, 
if you like, no diviner face was ever painted of the Christ than 
this! There is endeavour made to depict a more.than physical 
agony, the mind of the Man of Sorrows is in that face. The 
Mother kissing the feet is a fine conception, perfectly painted, 
the pale face with its deep anguish just meeting your view. 
And the flesh hue asa matter of colour is marvellous. We 
talk of painting, but how few artists understand painting, 
that is indeed a work of toil and time, viz., to secure the colour. 
The technique of the Mother’s black dress is startlingly true. 
The weeping Magdalen (forgetting for a time what Dr. William 
Smith shows, that the woman who washed our Lord’s feet 
with tears was not Mary Magdalen) is here beautifully selected 
as the subject of a most frenzied passion, the golden veil of 
hair which falls over her is lovely, and the nervous pressure 
of her hands upon her eyes directs our thought to the many 
hand studies in the painting. The open hands, for instance, 
of the prominent figure (who may be the centurion) in the 
front of the picture constitute as great a marvel of drawing 
as does the brow and the expression of the white-haired 
Pharisee who is talking with the younger one. For perfect 
art work, however, let the visitor to the Egyptian Hall take 
his glasses and look to the wood-work and ropes on the cross, 
and to the nailed hands. We are speaking now of art work 
not of art subject, and it would be difficult to find any work 
like this, so easy and yet so true, so fine and yet so strong, in 
any of our masters in the present age. 

The mass of figures create no heaviness, not merely because 
the canvas is so large, but because M. Munkacsy is a master 
of light and shade. The juxtapositions of the lights and 
shadows is wonderful, and if you look, for instance, at the 
ladder which the centurion is carrying, you will see that the 
crowd behind it are some considerable way from the ladder 
itself, kept back by the spear of a Roman guard. It is all 
painted with a real honest depth of colouring, and there are 
no tricky touches to produce meretricious surface-effect. M. 
Munkacsy is perfect in drawing, which Doré was not—there 
is no disproportion in the figures; we can critically look at 
them as anatomical studies, and they are true. The criticism 
that Christ is too tall a figure, is hasty, when you remember 
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the great distances in the picture and the different elevations 
of ground on which the three crosses are standing. 

There are Realists and Realists—there is the coarse Realist, 
who daringly drags into his picture that which repels and 
offends; there is the esthetic Realist, who makes a picture fairly 
representative of the subject, but who does not allow that to be 
introduced which is repulsive. M. Munkaesy is an esthetic 
Realist ; and whilst an artist has no right to paint anything 
that is not true, he is not compelled to introduce any element 
which, though true, is an accident of the situation and not 
one of the elements necessary to the faithful representation 
of his subject. This picture will, like the Christ before Pilate, 
leave an impression upon the mind of a unique kind—it is a 
creation—there is nothing like it in the region of art, and it 
comforts us to know that art, though old, is ever young—and 
that the former times have not exhausted the triumphs and 
glories of artistic power. 

We turn now to another remarkable picture, viz., ‘‘ The 
Triumph of the Innocents,” by W. Holman Hunt. The 
subject of the picture is to be found in these words: 


Behold, the angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, 
Arise, and take the young child and His mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I bring thee word: for Heréd will seek the young 
child to destroy Him. When he arose, he took the young child and His 
mother by night, and departed into Egypt: and was there until the death 
of Herod: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called My son. Then Herod, when 
he saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and 
sent forth, and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all 
the coasts thereof, from two years old and under, according to the time 
which he had diligently inquired of the wise men. Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, In Rama was 
there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, because 
they are not. 


The accompanying pamphlet describes the intense appre- 
ciation of England’s great Art Professor, Mr. Ruskin, with the 
unfinished first work of this picture, which had to be aban- 
doned from defects in the canvas, and which, after sore trouble 
and loss of time to the artist, through difficulties in secur- 
ing an English canvas at Jerusalem, gave place at last to this 
great work. Mr. Ruskin was the champion of Mr. Holman 
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Hunt’s work in the early days of pre-Raphaelitism, and we 
can quite understand his enthusiasm about this work, so 
full of artistic correctness, exquisite expression, and admi- 
rable colour: by the last expression I do not mean that at 
first sight we can realize that this is true colour, although 
Mr. Hunt, who did his work in the East, may be expected 
to have given us truth in colour. But it is true rich, 
deep, glowing colour all through, and manifesting nowhere 
the slightest signs of tricky touches and superficial tints. 
It must be admitted that the first view of the picture is 
one of startling surprise, and many spectators of it will be 
tempted to utter words of sharp criticism at such a strange 
renaissance of medievalism in style and in treatment. But 
they will probably recall these words upon a more patient 
and sympathetic survey of a most masterly work. I can 
write this the more earnestly because though an eclectic in art 
admiration, I have not the rhapsodical delight in idealism of 
this kind, preferring as I do vastly the works which expound 
the beauty and glory of the visible works of the Great Creator, 
and such highest types and combinations of His works as the 
Greeks delighted in. But there is much still to be said of 
subjects which tend to make men’s lives a joy, a rest, and a 
spiritual triumph to them, such as the Resurrection did. No 
doubt the difficulties are immense in the treatment of such a 
subject as this. What shall we call it ? Realistic Idealism— 
I think so, for this reason, that the infants who are seen in 
the child’s vision are real infants, not infantile angels ; and 
this, which is from an art drawing and colouring point of view 
the strength of the work, is also in another sense its weakness, 
because this is not the Realism of the higher world, for flesh 
and blood belong not to the celestial body. Here the artist, if 
he banishes imagination as a factor in painting the unknown 
and introduces fact, or what he has seen and known in the 
present, instead, is in danger of materializing the heavenly 
things. I cannot describe the picture in words which can 
present the subject better than by quoting Mr. Ruskin’s words 
concerning the first work on the canvas which Mr. Hunt 
produced : 


For all human loss and pain, there is no comfort, no interpretation 
worth a thought, except only in the doctrine of the Resurrection; of 
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which doctrine, remember, it is an immutable historical fact that all the 
beautiful work, and all the happy existence of mankind, hitherto, has 
depended on, or consisted in, the hope of it. 

The picture of which I came to-day chiefly to speak, as a symbol of 
that doctrine, was incomplete when I saw it, and is so still; but enough 
was done to constitute it the most important work of Hunt’s life, as yet; 
and if health is granted to him for its completion, it will, both in reality 
and in esteem, be the greatest religious painting of our time. 

You know that in the most beautiful former conceptions of the Flight 
into Egypt, the Holy Family were always represented as watched over, 
and ministered to, by attendant angels. But only the safety and peace of 
the Divine Child and its mother are thought of. No sadness or wonder 
of meditation returns to the desolate homes of Bethlehem. 

But inthis English picture all the story of the escape, as of the flight, 
is told, in fulness of peace, and yet of compassion. The travel is in the 
dead of the night, the way unseen and unknown ; but, partly stooping 
from the starlight, and partly floating on the desert mirage, move, with 
the Holy Family, the glorified souls of the Innocents. Clear in celestial 
light, and gathered into child-garlands of gladness, they look to the Child 
in whom they live, and yet, for them to die. Waters of the river of life 
flow before on the sands: the Christ stretches out His arms to the nearest 
of them ; leaning from His mother’s breast. 

To how many bereaved households may not this happy vision of con- 
quered death bring in the future, days of peace. 

I do not care to speak of other virtues in this design than those of its 
majestic thought ; but you may well imagine for yourselves how the 
painter’s quite separate and, in its skill, better than magical, power of 
giving effects of intense light, has aided the effort of his imagination, 
while the passion of his subject has developed in him a swift grace of 
invention which for my own part I never recognized in his design till 
now. I can say with deliberation that none even of the most animated 
groups and processions of children which constitute the loveliest sculpture 
of the Robbias and Donatello, can more than rival the freedom and feli- 
city of motion, or the subtlety of harmonious line, in the happy wreath of 
these angel-children. 


Doubtless all this is well and fully fulfilled in this elaborate 
and excellent painting. It is a masterpiece of its kind, pre- 
Raphaelite in its style, and even in its truthfulness to facts. 
Strange indeed much of the fact is to us, in that we have 
never seen the purple hues of the Eastern atmosphere, 
or these peculiar moonlight nights in Egypt; nor even a 
Mecea ass of such a strange colour as this. When we come, 
however, to the artistic work, it is simply perfect. The 
exquisite finish of the picture is seen all through the work. 
Mary’s under-garment is her wedding-dress at Bethlehem. 
These, we learn, are worn by the Eastern brides until they are 

VOL. XIVs 20 
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past service. And this is a study of colour, whilst the saddle- 
bags and the gear, with the whole technique of the work, is 
marvellously pure and perfect as art work. 

Much attention will, of course, be directed to the spirits of 
the children of Bethlehem trooping along by their side. When 
once we have got over the materialistic clothing of these spirits 
in their bodily form, we shall of course delight in the wonderful 
flesh-painting, with here and there some signs of the past 
martyrdom of the Innocents. The graceful curves of their 
limbs, which seem to-sway to and fro as they move along so 
easily, shows the great educated skill of the painter. Symbol 
is introduced—for the children are garlanded, as were the 
ancient sacrifices, which gives Mr. Hunt another opportunity 
for the realism of flowers, whilst the blossomings of trees, 
which they bear in branches in their hands, complete the 
beauty of the spectacle. Neither Joseph nor the Mother are 
supposed to see these accompanying “‘ Innocents.” 

While her Child is being re-dressed, and is thus engaging her solicitude, 
He calls her attention to the holy company around thom. The spirits of 
the children of Bethlehem troop along by the side, they bear the signs of 
their martyrdom. Like enrolled saints they appear ‘in habit” as they 
lived; the forward ones already rejoice in the knowledge of their high 
service. Midway there is an infant bewildered to find that his new 
spiritual body bears no trace of the fatal wound. Behind in the air are 
babes ; this sleeping, grieving group is the only one in the picture which 
in its sorrowing aspect connects the idea of human pain with the fate 


suffered, for the rest, in degrees differing, death is already seen to have 
no sting, the grave no victory. 


Probably no picture will call forth more diversified criticism 
than this. Those only superficially acquainted with what the 
pre-Raphaelite school is, will pronounce this inconsistent with 
its first ideals ; but those who have made a deeper study of it, 
and those who know what Mr. Ruskin has written in favour 
of a true symbolism and a true idealism in the place of false 
ones, will remark that there can be no great school of art 
which does not find a place for the greatest subjects that can 
interest, delight, and enlarge the mind and heart of man. 


A few doors only from the place of exhibition in New Bond 
Street are the galleries of the Messrs. Dowdeswell, who have 
on view a pleasant little exhibition of Marine and Yachting 
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Drawings and Sketchings, by W. Ayerst Ingram. They are 
well worthy of a visit, some of them being very refined and 
pure in tone, with good drawing and great charm of softly 
subdued distances and aérial effects. They cannot, of course, 
claim to be placed amongst the works of Wyllie, or Moore, or 
Brett, but they are good drawings, showing a real power of 
“colouring ” and a considerable mastery of touch in “‘ form.” 
I am the more pleased to call attention to them because Mr. 
Ayerst Ingram is the son of an old friend, the Rev. G. 8. 
Ingram, of Richmond. 
W. M. STATHAM. 


CECIL HARVEY ; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 
CHAPTER V. 


Ir may be thought that in undertaking the pastorate of a 
church which had had such experiences, Cecil Harvey would 
not find his office a bed of roses. It was not to be desired 
that he should. The buffetings of difficulty and the rubs of 
adverse criticism are not pleasant for any of us, but they 
may be a very necessary and profitable kind of discipline. 
Cecil was enough of a man to understand this, and he had 
sufficient strength to confront any difficulties which might be 
before him. But, in truth, the circumstances were very far 
from being unpropitious. In the first place the spirit of the 
church had been thoroughly roused; and though its numbers 
were not great, there was plenty of strength for work. Mr. 
Hardman had not obscurely intimated that he was essential to 
the prosperity of the place, and there was a resolution on the 
part of some who were as able as they were willing to give 
effect to their views that this absurd conception should be dis- 
proved. There was, too, an enthusiasm for Cecil himself due 
to the intensity of his own zeal and the magnetic influence he 
was able to exert over others. He was intellectually strong, 
but he was even stronger on the side of the affections and sym- 
pathies, and that to an extent which was not fully appreciated 
except by those who came near him. He was not very demon- 
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strative, but he was deeply sympathetic, and the impression 
he produced upon those in whom he was interested was very 
deep. Hence there was an earnest determination on the part 
of the most intelligent and spiritual members of the church 
to give him all the support which a true affection to him and 
a sincere zeal for the glory of his Master could inspire. They 
were resolved to make him a success and to make the church 
a success, and in the strength of their faith and the intensity 
of their purpose was an earnest of the blessing which they 
desired. 

At the very beginning of his ministry Cecil thus found him- 
self surrounded by a band of hearty fellow-workers, full of 
enthusiasm, and with a strong faith in their pastor and in 
their work. One or two of the deacons were in full sympathy 
with this fervour; and if the others were not so ardent, owing 
partly to difference of temperament and partiy to circum- 
stances, they were all united in their desire to strengthen the 
hands of their minister. So far as there was any difficulty 
at all, it arose from Hardman, and such influence as he was 
still able to exert. He had not withdrawn from the church; 
he assumed an attitude of armed neutrality under the new 
régime, ready for mischief if he saw the opportunity. But, in 
fact, no one heeded him. His manners were not genial, his 
friendships were not many, and he was so thoroughly out of 
harmony with the spirit of the times and of the church that 
his influence was inconsiderable. Midwinter acted as his toady, 
and was fond of prophesying to any who would listen to him, 
that the popularity of the new minister could not last. The 
cold-blooded cruelty with which some men, who not only pro- 
fess to be Christians, but lay claim to a piety far too sublime 
and pure for the degenerate age in which their lot has been 
cast, can set themselves to injure a minister whose one fault is 
that he does not approve himself to their taste, is as sad as it 
is surprising. The Midwinters are pests of churches wherever 
they are found, and there are not a few men whose happiness 
they have gone far to wreck, and whose ministerial usefulness 
they have blighted, If we had truer conceptions of church 
discipline it would be impossible that men of this type 
could retain their membership, and with it their power for 
mischief. 
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As we have already seen, however, that success was not so 
absolutely unchequered as to be perfectly satisfactory to him- 
self. His friends would have been surprised, indeed, could 
they have had any insight into the real state of his feelings. 
They saw everything in couleur de rose, and some of them would 
have found it hard to understand how, in fact, there could 
be any other aspect. But Cecil longed for more than per- 
sonal kindness. He had a lofty ideal as to what a church 
. might be and ought to be, and this was not as yet realized. 
Perhaps his anticipations were too Utopian, and he was cer- 
tainly too sanguine, and showed a deficient knowledge of 
human nature in expecting to see his hopes at once fulfilled. 
Still he was the nobler man and the more useful pastor for 
having such ideals ever floating before his eyes. The burden 
on his own soul was all the heavier, but the church profited. 
It is the universal law. The world is blessed by the groans 
and tears and sufferings of its best sons. 

The character of Cecil’s ministry itself laid him open to the 
attacks of censorious critics. For he had no idea of accom- 
modating himself either in thought or language to the con- 
ventional ideas of suburban orthodoxy. He had a message 
to deliver, and his one concern was that it should be spoken 
with faithfulness and power. Although he was absolutely 
free from any taint of rationalizing speculations, he had read 
extensively in the theological and philosophical literature of 
the day, and was not able to square his ideas with some of 
the received opinions of the church. It may be that he was 
somewhat too eager, too readily caught by some novelty, too 
little disposed to consider the susceptibilities and weaknesses 
of the less cultured members of the older generation. Hence 
there was occasionally an outspokenness that was somewhat 
startling to those who had been trained in a different school. 
He was but a young man, and large-hearted Christians 
would have made a generous allowance for slight errors 
in one whose zeal and earnestness were sufficiently conspi- 
cuous. But Hardman was not a man of this stamp. On the 
contrary, nothing could have pleased him better than to find 
some opportunity of weakening the influence of his minister. 
Almost from the beginning of his course he had quietly sought 
to depreciate his sermons by methods which are perfectly 
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familiar to any who have studied the habits of this class of 
critics. 

‘‘Ah!” he said on one occasion as they were leaving the 
church together, to Mr. Ashley, whom he thought likely to 
welcome such a suggestion, ‘“‘I’m afraid our minister wants 
unction. I do not deny his cleverness, but his sermons have 
too much of mere glitter and show about them. And, for 
myself, I must confess that they do not feed me. I havea 
craving for something more spiritual.” 

The gentleman to whom he addressed this observation 
happened to be one of the young minister’s most ardent 
friends. A really devout and godly man himself, he had 
taken the measure both of Cecil and his detractor, and was 
quite able to meet the latter on his own ground. He resolved, 
however, quietly to lead him on to a fuller expression of his 
views before he attempted to refute them. 

**T quite agree,” he replied, ‘‘that no brilliancy or eloquence 
can be any compensation for the lack of that spiritual insight 
and fervour which constitute the highest power of a preacher. 
But Mr. Harvey is a young man, and it would be folly to ex- 
pect from him the mellowness and maturity of an experienced 
Christian. 

“Ah!” said Hardman, “‘ the more the pity. Experienced 
Christians like you and me do not wish to have our intellects 
dazzled but our hearts warmed. And, for myself, I feel a sad 
lack of every element of this character. Take the sermon of 
this morning only. No doubt there was admirable reasoning 
and beautiful description, but, my dear sir, I want something 
more than these mere flowers of rhetoric. I want meat that 
will feed my hungry soul.” 

“‘ Strange,” said the other, ‘‘ my impression of the sermon 
of this morning was altogether different. It seemed to me a 
thoughtful and earnest exposition of truth which was specially 
well adapted to the necessities of these times. It presented 
some points of the gospel with remarkable vividness and 
force, and, I must say, not only strengthened and confirmed 
my faith, but gave a new impulse to my spiritual feelings.” 

“True,” said Hardman, beginning to fear that he had 
somewhat mistaken his ground, ‘‘ but surely we want some- 
thing more than this intellectual preaching. We are sorely 
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exercised with our trials during the week, and when we come 
to the house of God, we do not so much need to have our 
minds informed as to have our hearts touched.” 

“But how,” said his friend, ‘can our hearts be approached 
except through our intellect! You surely do not want mere 
platitudes dressed up with a little sentiment, and presented 
with an outward show of feeling in which there is but little of 
real devotion.” . 

“Oh, of course not!” said Hardman. “I am the last to 
desire mere namby-pambyism ; but I do like to have some 
tenderness and pathos, something that will reach the heart, 
something that will give me comfort.” 

‘Well, as to comfort, I hope I shall not shock you when I 
say that I think there are comparatively few amongst us 
who stand in need of what are called comforting sermons, or 
who would be greatly profited by them. The craving for 
something that will soothe and solace them, which will foster 
in them the idea that they are the true children of God, with- 
out rousing them to the necessity for giving proof of their 
sonship in practical obedience, is a serious danger to many 
professing Christians. They are quite sufficiently disposed 
to dweli at ease, and instead of this tendency being en- 
couraged by the pulpit, it is much more necessary that they 
should have sermons that will quicken‘their conscience and 
arouse them to careful searching and examination. The 
true idea of comfort is strengthening, and it seems to me 
that there are cases in which the first step towards comfort 
is to aisturb that complacency in which the soul is only too 
apt to wrap itself. It is because Mr. Harvey’s preaching has 
this tendency that I, for my part, value it so highly. He 
speaks as one whose own soul is intensely in earnest, and 
who is thus able to understand the difficulties and minister to 
the need of others.” 

“ But, surely,” said Hardman,“ you forget that in a con- 
gregation there are pretty certain to be some weary and heavy- 
laden spirits that need a more gentle and gracious handling. 
Besides there are elder Christians who have a large knowledge 
of the religious life, and who naturally turn away from mere 
intellectual displays in search of more spiritual aliment.” 

‘Excuse me,” said the other, “‘ but I never heard a sermon 
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of Mr. Harvey’s that could properly be called an intellectual 
display. His discourses are always thoughtful; but they are 
rich with spiritual feeling, and it never appears to me that 
the message is forgotten in an endeavour to exhibit the skill 
of the messenger. I can quite understand that he may some- 
times preach sermons which some elder Christians may not 
find exactly suited either to their taste or to their special 
experience. But if there is one thing which experience ought 
to have taught such men it is unselfishness, and they should 
be content even to sustain some loss themselves if they see 
the younger members of the church and congregation in- 
terested. To me it is specially gratifying to see the growing 
attachment of our young people to their minister. He has 
evidently laid hold of their hearts, and when I remember the 
seductive influences to which the minds of the young in the 
present day are exposed, I feel that we cannot be too grateful 
for a minister who is able in some measure to counteract the 
dangerous tendencies which are abroad.” 

‘“* Exactly,” said Hardman, “that is a talk which I am per- 
petually hearing. Itseems to me as though we were required 
to sacrifice everything for the sake of the young people. I 
find parents who allow their children to shape the habits of 
the family, and even to induce them to violate the laws by 
which their lives have been governed so far as to indulge 
in their advanced age in worldly amusements against which 
they have borne a lifelong testimony.” 

“T am the last,” said the other, ‘‘ who would justify a folly 
which approaches almost to criminality. It is because I 
desire to see it checked by training our young people in better 
ideas that I welcome our minister's mode of teaching. I 
must add, Mr. Hardman, that I am more than surprised to 
find a member of your standing so ready to depreciate a 
minister who ought to have your hearty co-operation. That 
his whole soul is in his work no one who knows him can 
doubt, and, so far as we can judge, God is greatly blessing 
him. It is a pleasure to me to see the chapel filled, and the 
people so thoroughly united. Any one who disturbs the 
happy relations which at present exist incurs a very grave 
responsibility.” 

‘Popularity is a very fleeting thing, and in my opinion 
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is no evidence of true prosperity. Wait a little, sir, and see 
whether it lasts, and what spiritual fruit is the result.” 

“T am quite content to wait,” replied Mr. Ashley, stung 
by the cynical and sneering tone in which the other conveyed 
his ungenerous insinuations, “ provided you also will wait, 
and not go up and down trying to whisper away Mr. Harvey’s 
influence. I am at a loss to understand what your object can 
be; but I promise you I will not fail to oppose you whenever 
I have the opportunity. Good morning, sir, good morning.” 

Before Hardman could recover from his amazement 
Ashley was gone. It was a disappointment as well as a 
vexation to the schemer, for he had calculated on being able 
to enlist the sympathies of the other, who had secured con- 
siderable influence in the church by his unostentatious piety 
and known good sense. The last thing which would have been 
expected from him was such an outburst as that which 
astonished and confounded Hardman. But he had been 
touched on a very sensitive point. He had a feeling little 
short of loathing for discontented, grumbling critics, whose 
one occupation is fault-finding. In many cases their inten- 
tions are not so bad as their words would suggest. They 
carp and cavil because it is in their nature, and have no 
idea of the evil which their heedless words may be doing. 
They long to show their own superiority by pointing out 
flaws in all that is done by other people, and are quite uncon- 
scious of the effects which may be produced. For others not 
even this extenuation can be be pleaded. They have some 
object of their own to promote, possibly some grievance to 
avenge, or some dislike to gratify, and they are quite prepared 
to disturb a church or a minister, and, what is worse, to do 
it under the profession of zeal for the truth or the glory 
of God, if they can accomplish their end. Mr. Ashley had 
an innate dislike to both these classes. With him the pros- 
perity of the church was paramount to any personal feeling. 
Even if he were not himself attracted to a minister, he would 
have suppressed his distaste and given him his sympathy 
if he felt that he deserved it for his works’ sake. He never 
failed, therefore, to take fitting opportunity of impressing on 
any who were in the habit of blurting out their passing feel- 
ings of annoyance or disapproval as to the work of the 
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church, the danger of such irresponsible chatter. But when 
he met one like Hardman, who seemed deliberately to set 
himself for mischief, he had the courage of his convictions, 
and did not shrink from administering the rebuke which he 
felt to be deserved. 

That worthy gentleman was disconcerted, but he was not 
thus easily to be turned aside from the path on which he had 
entered. Perhaps he was himself hardly conscious of the 
extent to which personal mortification at the turn which 
events had taken was at the bottom of his discontent. Cecil 
would never have been the man of his choice. He persuaded 
himself into the belief that he was influenced entirely by high 
religious considerations. No Papist was ever more assured 
of the infallibility of his church than was this ultra-Protes- 
tant, that the creed in which he had been trained contained 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. It 
was interesting to note the absolute confidence with which 
he would undertake to settle the exact position of the men 
who stood highest in tke the estimation of the Christian 
Church. In his view most of them were but “blind leaders 
of the blind,” and the truth of God would be in sad case 
indeed but for the fidelity of the one or two obscure men, 
whom he regarded as the sole depositaries of orthodoxy because 
they reflected his own opinions. Cecil was only more obnoxious 
than others because he happened to be the pastor of the 
church in which he had once exercised great influence, and his 
presence and success there were the outward evidence of the 
collapse of his own power. Any other man occupying the same 
position would have been equally offensive to him. Cecil’s 
failure would have been a real solace to his mind. He would 
have been reluctant to confess even as much to himself, but it 
was nevertheless true. He was in the position of politicians 
who are such extreme partizans that they would be recon- 
ciled to a serious disaster to their country if it was likely to 
damage their political adversaries. It is melancholy enough 
when this feeling enters into national affairs; it is infinitely 
worse when it developes itself in the Church of Christ, and a 
man who takes credit for superior piety is prepared to risk 
the interests of the truth and to place stumbling-blocks in the 
way of inquirers, provided he can gratify some whim or fancy 
of his own. 
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This was the real tendency of the course which Hardman 
gradually came to adopt in the church at Southwood. At 
first his attitude was rather one of sullen disapproval, but 
he committed himself to stronger statements than he actually 
intended, and had drifted into opposition before he well 
understood what he was doing. His amour propre became 
enlisted, and almost insensibly he became a keen partisan, 
who, nevertheless, was sufficiently acute to perceive that he 
must not allow his feeling to manifest itself if he desired 
success. For the present, at all events, Cecil was too popular 
to allow of hostile action being taken, if indeed Hardman 
had formed any conception of what that action should be. 
When a church is prospering the work of the discontented 
is not an easy one. At Southwood there was not only an 
attached congregation which was continually increasing, but 
the minister was surrounded by a band of earnest fellow- 
workers in the deacons. They were not all equally intelli- 
gent or influential, but they were loyal to the pastor and to 
the church. Mr. Wedgwood had been persuaded to accept 
office, and his accession to the body was a great increase 
of strength. Hardman’s prospect of success in the unworthy 
course which he had entered did not, therefore, seem very 
hopeful, and there seemed no reason why he should not 
withdraw from a church with which he had ceased to feel 
any vital sympathy. Perhaps he was encouraged to perse- 
vere in his opposition by the support of Midwinter and one or 
two other cronies who could give him no real service, and 
were good for little except to receive his confidences and 
echo his complaints. He was determined, indeed, that no- 
thing should be lost for want of activity. Whenever there 
seemed a chance of fanning some trivial discontent (happily 
these were but few) he was ready to fan it; and, in truth, so 
eager was he in this unworthy vocation, that he frequently 
made mistakes and exposed himself to rebuffs, such as that 
administered by Mr. Ashley, which were as mortifying as 
they were unexpected. Now and then he and one or two of 
his comrades would meet and indulge in common lamenta- 
tions over the want of spirituality in the ministry and of real 
progress in the church, but they could not deceive themselves 
into the belief that they had many sympathizers, or even 
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that their unhappy spirit was growing. Cecil was holding on 
his course with marked ability and encouraging success. His 
sermons showed a steady improvement and took an increas- 
ing hold of the hearts and consciences of the people. Alto- 
gether both he and the church had reason to thank God and 
take courage. 

This however, so far from modifying the antagonism of 
Hardman, only made him feel that it was imperative on him 
to take the earliest opportunity for giving it positive expres- 
sion. The occasion seemed to present itself at a church 
meeting at which Cecil expressed a hope that no business 
would ever be submitted to the church until the pastor and 
deacons had first been made acquainted with the intention to 
bring it forward. He spoke with great delicacy and tact on 
the subject, disclaiming any intention of curtailing the liberties 
of the church, or even of laying down an absolute regulation 
on the point. Maintaining the right of the church to enact by- 
laws for the orderly conduct of its own business, he said that 
it was not his desire to proceed even so far as that, since in a 
Christian church he would rather trust to the influence of 
right sentiment than to any code of law. Having found 
nothing but kindness and courtesy himself, he felt assured 
that he might safely reckon on its continuance, and he was 
quite content to place the matter on that basis, and trust to 
the good feeling of the church to establish a practice which 
would be in the interests of peace and right, and would be 
for the common good of all. No request could have been 
more reasonable, or could have been put in more pleasant and 
persuasive form. But it did not commend itself to Hardman, 
who fancied he had found his long-desired chance of tripping 
up the minister, while he himself posed as the champion of 
the rights of the church. These rights are very much like 
those of private members of the House of Commons. They 
are capital stalking-horses for private ambition, and are 
extolled most by those who would be least disposed to respect 
them if they came across their own path. Hardman was one 
of the last to show any real care for the popular privilege, but 
it suited his purpose for the time. Besides, he shared to some 
extent the peculiar views of the Brethren, to whom he secretly 
inclined, that any restriction such as that suggested by the 
pastor would be a restraint of the spirit. 
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Scarcely, therefore, had Cecil resumed his seat before Hard- 
man started up to express his dissent from the request he had 
made to the church. Freedom was the very essence of Con- 
gregational church life, and how was it to be maintained if a 
member was not at liberty to bring forward any motion which 
he deemed of importance, unless he had previously informed 
the deacons of his intention. No one could have a more pro- 
found respect for minister and deacons than he; but why 
should they be allowed to sit upon the church and repress its 
liberties ? Those who remembered Hardman’s own style of 
procedure when he was a deacon himself, smiled at this new- 
born zeal for the liberties of the church; but he was heard 
with patience. When he sat down, Mr. Wedgwood rose and 
quietly sought to calm his apprehensions. It was in vain, 
however, that he urged that no coercion was intended, that 
the deacons would have no power to prevent any member 
from introducing any relevant subject, that all for which Mr. 
Harvey asked was ‘‘ notice of motion,” such as has to be 
given in any well-regulated assembly, and in whose absence 
snatch votes might be taken and mischief done. ‘I protest,” 
said Midwinter, ‘‘ against so improper an assumption of 
power. It is nothing better than a bit of priestcraft, for 
though the deacons are mentioned, we all know that the 
deacons simply do what the minister wishes, and it is to him 
that this new authority will be given.” 

“I hope,” said Cecil, who, though ruffled and seriously 
distressed, was still able to maintain his composure, “ that 
we may be spared reflections of this kind. The deacons are 
my friends, and we. have such an understanding of each other, 
and I trust so much of mutual respect, that we have never 
had any serious differences. I hope we never shall have. It 
is for the good of the church that we should be in harmony, 
and as we all mean the same end, and are all followers of 
Christ, I do not see why it should be otherwise. As little can 
I see why there should be any misunderstanding between the 
deacons and the church. There is no antagonism either of 
interests or principles, and, so far as I can see, the one can- 
not prosper at the expense of the other. My own suggestion was 
thrown out entirely for the common good, and as it was only 
a suggestion, I am perfectly satisfied to.leave it where it is.” 
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But Hardman was not to be appeased. He was vexed at 
the prospect of an opportunity, as he thought it, slipping 
through his fingers, he was wretched to find that he had so 
little influence ; above all, he was provoked because of his 
manifest failure to sting the minister into a display of temper. 
Midwinter, who, as usual, sat by his side, inflamed his feel- 
ings by an occasional whisper, and in an evil moment for 
himself his temper got the better of him, and he burst out 
into an angry invective partly against the deacons, but even 
more against the minister. 
When he had exhausted himself, Mr. Ashley rose and, 
speaking very quietly, said, ‘‘ As I am not a deacon it may, 
perhaps, be more fitting that I should express the righteous 
indignation with which, in common with the vast majority of 
those present, I have listened to Mr. Hardman’s observations. 
That the unity of the church, and the success of a ministry 
on which God is so manifestly smiling, should be thus rudely 
disturbed in sheer wantonness appears to me a sin against 
the Master, and unless penitence be expressed, should be 
visited with church discipline. I therefore move that Mr. Hard- 
man be required to retract or apologize, or, failing that, that 
he be expelled from the fellowship of the church as a troubler 
of its peace.” The motion was immediately seconded, but 
before putting it Cecil, who was now deeply moved, made an 
appeal to Hardman. It was, however, utterly without effect ; 
and when Mr. Wedgwood said that he felt he ought to relieve 
their young pastor from the necessity of taking any part in 
the procedure, and would therefore put the motion, it was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority; and so what might 
have been an unpleasant incident in the history of the church 
terminated. 


el 
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Marcu 6th is early for a visit to the Lake district, but it hap- 
pened that some earnest people in the country bordering on 
the Coniston and Windermere lakes wanted to hear the story 
of the Dual Control on the Nile, and I went to say something 
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about it. I cannot introduce political discussion here, but it 
will suffice to say that the view entertained of Mr. Gladstone’s 
foreign policy by that eminent agent-in-chief of the London 
bondholders, Mr. Goschen, and by that very warlike son of a 
Quaker sire, Mr. W. E. Forster, finds no favour with sturdy 
Liberals of that vicinity. 

The weather from Monday to Thursday afternoon was any- 
thing but tourist weather, but on Tuesday a few bright 
gleams tempted one to try a climb on the Coniston Old Man. 

Rain fell heavily all the way from Foxfield, but at Coniston 
this had changed to an icy drizzle that powdered off one’s 
garments as soon as it fell. 

As I went up by the torrent to the copper mines the 
mountain stood out in a double white vesture of snow and 
mist, the snow beginning at about 1000 feet elevation. 
Climbing prospects were consequently doubtful. But there 
was nothing doubtful in the walk from the village to the 
mines. The torrent was wild and foaming, and the brown 
pines and firs that bent over the stream seemed to have 
every lovely feature save the green of spring. Straight down 
the line of the rumbling watercourse the eye caught the 
expanse of Coniston Lake. No sunny ripple played over 
its surface. The ‘‘ gondola” lay mournful in its slips on the 
lake side. No white-vested oarsmen made a rythmic plashing 
in the waters, no light-hearted laughter rang from the inlets 
as boats came out or in. The magical colouring of the water 
when foliage, hills, and blue sky are repeated in its depths, 
was wanting. It was a time of barrenness, melancholy, and 
humiliation for the proud lake. But with all the sombre- 
ness of winter upon her who could fail to love her still, and 
to anticipate the time of her returning joy ? A barrier 
of grey hills hid Windermere from sight, and one now 
turned to the forward view of the Old Man. The snow 
was soon reached. Then for a time the view widened down 
the lake towards Torver. But with deepening snow came 
thickening mist, and it was soon evident that the view from 
the top of the mountain would not differ from the view from 
any lower point. So I bore to the right instead of going up 
the usual path, and came suddenly to Levers Water. Weird 
to awesomeness it looked tn its fog-hung cradle of grey rocks, 
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and beautiful withal when a momentary breath of wind pass- 
ing through the fog disclosed its entire breadth lying within 
slopes of snow. An ‘‘ ascent” of anything being impossible 
I determined to have a random, blindfold ramble upwards 
from the right of the lake. The view contracted as I went 
higher, but the snow was drier and of purer whiteness, 
It was strange to be always in a sort of mist-cavern, look- 
ing at the curious tracery of ice and snow on the rocks, 
Icicles like swords hung down the faces of the rocks, but the 
gentle snow lent a tender effect to everything. 

But for one’s footmarks it would have been hopeless to get 
back. These however were an unerring guide. Climbing 
until I reached ridges of the Old Man beyond which I could 
make no safe advance, I looked thankfully down at my 
own foot-track on the virgin snow. It was soothing to 
reflect that the same winter which makes the mountains 
pathless, prints silently under the traveller’s feet the way by 
which he may make a sure return. 

“Well, what pleasure was there in all that?” asked my 
friend, a tourist of the ‘‘ weather-permitting”’ order, when I 
got back. But that touched upon an incommunicable secret. 
He heard my enthusiastic words about the journey with 
amazement not far removed from ridicule, and I made little 
effort to explain to him the utility or charm of a journey in 
mist over snow. He was never likely to undertake such an 
effort himself, and could not understand how it proved a 
cordial for the weariness of nerve and mind. 

Suffice it to say that you do not always require to see 
mountains in order to feel their power. Their air braces you. 
Sounds come from them that could not come from voice, traffic, 
or machinery of man; only the whirling wind and the hoarse 
torrent could make that music. They who go up io hear it from 
the love of it will never come down unchastened. The sense 
of height itself suggests all we value most. The trains of 
thought associated with the bottom of a pit and the top even 
of a fog-wrapt mountain, are as opposed as power is to weak- 
ness, and victory to defeat. The athlete in mid air has the 
world under his feet, always provided that he is not a foolish 
excursionist who has gone up to “do” the summit in the 
fewest possible minutes. He thinks of sorrow as far away; 
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of strife as the affair of men of lower station; of the dead as 
looking down upon him from higher hill-tops still; of life as 
a victory over circumstance and pain. The sacredness of the 
creation, and the nearness of God, always present to a 
devout mind, are set in self-evidencing light on “the high 
mountain.” 

Pouring rain prevented further excursions until Friday, 
when a bright compensation came for two days of weather- 
bondage. The train flew past the headlands about Grange 
Sands and the lovely reaches of the Leven as it ran its shining 
way from Windermere to the sea, and all things promised a 
brilliant day. The Cygnet, the elegant little winter steamer 
that plies on Windermere in these months, put off from Lake 
Side all a-glitter with March sunshine. We soon felt that 
the beauty of this lake was not a summer product. The 
fiercest of north-easters tried to drive us from the upper deck. 
But we could not go down from that scene. Far as the eye 
could see the heart found what satisfied it. The waves grew 
to little storm billows. The shore-windings, the clouds of 
dark brown trees, lit with patches of evergreen on the 
slopes, the coy recesses and lurking boat-houses, the roofs of 
Bowness opening on the right, and the. snow-mantled masses 
of Kirkstone and High Street over the head of the lake, formed 
a picture dear and warming to the heart, though the teeth 
chattered and the eyes almost shed icicles in the wind. 
Once beyond Bowness, a semicircle of mountains stood out in 
the glory of glittering snow. From east to west, from High 
Street to Wetherlam, there was no break in the massive 
white rampart. But if there was no break of continuity, 
there were infinite varieties of beauty. The dark streaks 
down the sides of the Crinkle Crags, and the gash in the white 
front of the Langdale Pikes, marking the descent of Dungeon 
Gill Force, added charm to the arctic panorama. But the 
best was still to come. 

Leaving the steamer, we were soon out of the little town. 
It was wonderfully quiet, in the absence of its summer popu- 
lation, and lovelier for the quietude. But being in search of 
old haunts I hurried from it, past the churchyard, to the 
Rothay bridge, lovely as ever, its 7 grey span arched 
over a boisterous stream. 

VOL. XIV. 21 
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At the second gate on the road under Loughrigg, Ambleside 
church spire seemed to cut Wansfell in two, while the view 
of the mountains above Rydal was glorious. The steep valley 
of Rydal mounted into a world of snow. Green itself, it lay 
embosomed within the finest and the whitest of the Ambleside 
alps. The long wail of Fairfield closed the valley forward; 
Rydal Mount and Knab Scar shut it in westward, while on the 
east side Scandale stretched its immense length towards the 
river. Fairfield, forming the top line of a huge V of moun- 
tains, never showed more grandly. It would have forced 
exclamations of joy from its old admirer, Arnold of Rugby, 
had he been at Fox How to see it. Of that notable Head 
Master I was a moment later still more forcibly reminded in 
passing the garden of the house. A lady, not so young by 
some years as when I last saw her in that valley, was following 
the gardener in search for the early flowers. Surely it was 
the face of the Doctor himself—only in a bonnet! The por- 
trait in Stanley’s Life of Arnold might have been taken from 
it. It made the place seem like its own self again, though 
I knew it was the face of that daughter Mary, who with 
“Matt.” and six others romped and slid on the frozen Rydal 
mere in the brave winters of forty years ago. 

From Fox How to Red Bank—above Grasmere Lake—is a 
walk which he who goes once will go often—if he can. It was 
not a whit less charming to-day because summer was still to 
come. Crossing the saddle between the two lakes a splendid 
view of both is gained, and of much more. The front of 
Knab Scar is here seen over all its rugged breadth. That 
day it bore nearly every gradation of colour—from the white 
of the snow-patches under the summit to the green of the 
lower spurs near the lake. A singular effect was caused by 
a piece of the backbone of Scandel showing over the Knab’s 
shoulder, the latter of brown rocks, the former of purest 
snow. 

The beauty of the whole vale—the lake, the church, the 
grey homes of Grasmere, the upward windings of Dunmail 
Raise, the circle of white peaks above, made the heart glad. 

But why not go higher? The path commands a view from 
Silver How to Knab Scar, it is true, but 1000 feet higher the 
view-line would expand splendidly to east and west. So for 
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twenty minutes we drive our toes into the rocky slope, gaining 
a larger panorama by every minute’s advance. Of course in 
a snowy March the usual trouble had to be breasted. The 
north-easter blowing down from Kirkstone Pass was bleak 
and withering enough for Kingsley himself. It made one 
climb the farthest way round the rough prominences to 
get an occasional respite. I tried to jot down a note or 
two, but it could not be done in the perpendicular. At length 
I found a warm narrow cleft in the rocks where I lay out of 
the wind and could invoke a more genial inspiration. 

Ten minutes more and the highest point was gained, every 
step having widened the view and lifted giants from their 
hiding-places. Crouching on the lee of the stone cairn, I 
took in the whole sweep of mountains—with the silver lake 
exquisitely mounted in their midst. Nothing grander or 
sweeter could be imagined. Successive circles of blue sky, 
snow-wrapt summits, broken screes, green spurs, greener 
meadows, and sunny, rippling water, captivated the beholder, 
and made the biting wind lose all power to drive one away. 

The mountain circle opened on the south-west, where 
Wetherlam, a mountain of surprising dimensions, divides 
Tilberthwaite from Little Langdale as an arrow divides 
the curves of a stretched bow. The Old Man showed be- 
yond, though not fully, and both were draped in brightest 
snow. But the next series of mountains was much grander, 
being the line of remarkable formations that cut off Scaw 
Fell from the Langdales. This section was worthy of Switzer- 
land itself. Crinkle Crags, their four heads hooded in brilliant 
white; Bow Fell, like a huge buttress between them and 
Great End; and the Langdale Pikes, never so grotesque 
in their burly massiveness of body and bluntness of top as 
now under snow. But this was only the first court of the 
silent white temple built across the azure of that March 
sky. High Raise, under snow, had Silver How below it, 
nearer Grasmere, bare of snow. Then came Ullskarth, 
Steel Fell, a Pike of Skiddaw, Raise Gap, part of Helvellyn, 
Seat Sandal, Dolly Waggon Pike, Great Rigg, Forest Side 
Fell, Knab Scar, Red Screes, Rydal Mount, Fairfield, Scan- 
dale, Wansfell, High Street, Ill Bell, Kirkstone, all ‘“ clothed 
on with the chastity” of snow. Well might the church 
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tower over the lake, with Wordsworth’s grave in its shadow, 
seem to call the traveller from the mountain to seek its 
place of prayer. And yet surely no other place of prayer was 
needed that day than the rocky platform, swept by the north- 
easters, where that mountain circle came into view. There, 
if anywhere on the beautiful earth, even a dull heart might 
learn to pray, and a devout heart to carry prayer into praise. 
“Send out thy light and thy truth, let them lead me; let 
them bring me unto thy holy hill and to thy tabernacles. 
Then will I go unto the altar of God, unto God my exceeding 
joy; yea, upon the harp will I praise thee, O God, my God!” 
J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 


+0 


GENERAL GORDON—SOME LESSONS FROM HIS LIFE. 


A WRANGLE over the tomb of a hero is a discreditable spectacle, 
and one which for the sake of their own character Englishmen 
should avoid. We have not the faintest sympathy with those 
zealous friends of peace who feel themselves bound to protest 
against the honours paid to the memory of Gordon, from the 
fear that the effect may be a development of the war spirit in 
the country. We hate that war spirit as much as they possibly 
can; but we have very serious doubts whether their peculiar 
method of repressing it is likely to produce the desired result. 
If we were to judge of the general influence of their extreme 
representations by the effect they have upon ourselves, our 
judgment would go very decidedly against them. The confi- 
dence with which they not only set forth their own view of 
war, but proceed to judge men by it, is more irritating than 
convincing. Those who differ from them are as conscientious 
as they are, and they gain nothing for their cause by refusing 
to respect the convictions of others, many of whom are equally 
desirous of peace with themselves, though they cannot adopt 
a principle which appears to them to mean the abolition of 
the police as well as the soldiery, and the absolute supremacy 
of lawless aggression. 

But if anything could excuse such excess it would be the 
tone which is prevalent in certain sections of society at 
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present. Gordon’s name has been freely used as a missile to 
fling at the Government, and as an incentive to stimulate 
that Chauvinist temper which is a curse to any nation afflicted 
by it. Of the former we have had too many examples which, 
we venture to think, will be hereafter remembered to the dis- 
credit of the party which has had recourse to such unworthy 
weapons. We read in The Spectator that a Russian lady 
happened to be at Palermo last year when a false report 
came that Gordon had been killed on his way to Khartoum. 
She was astonished to see how welcome were the tidings to 
the English visitors in the hotel, but on inquiring the reason 
was told that Gordon’s death would damage, perhaps destroy, 
the Gladstone Government. Ex uno disce omnes. But even 
more shocking to our mind is the endeavour to conjure with 
this honoured name, in order to arouse a fierce war temper in 
the country. That this was so in the case of some, we fear we 
must say many, of the discourses preached at the memorial 
service is evident from the reports in the newspapers. Canon 
Body seems to have been specially energetic in sounding the 
trumpet of war. It is an occupation as unnecessary as it is 
unworthy. War is, at the best, a dire necessity which no 
Christian should contemplate without a shudder that may 
send him to his knees to pray God to spare his country so 
terrible a calamity. 

It is with a very different feeling that we turn to the life of 
Gordon. We wish to look at him as a Christian. ‘I have 
not found so great faith, no not in Israel,” was our Lord’s testi- 
mony to the conduct of a Roman officer. May not the unselfish 
and heroic career which has just closed in circumstances so 
tragic as to impress not only the nation of which Gordon was 
80 illustrious an ornament but even savage peoples, supply us 
with a similar illustration of the spirit which is so necessary 
for all our Christian work. Opinions may reasonably differ as 
to various incidents in his course, but of the chivalry of the 
man, of his stainless loyalty to his idea of duty, of his daunt- 
less courage, there can be no second view. I am one of 
those who grudge such a man to the calling he adopted, even 
while believing that in the honourable discharge of its duties 
he was true to his own convictions of God’s will. I can admire 
his gallantry, his daring, his extraordinary power of in- 
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fluencing men, and yet at the same time believe that these 
qualities might in another sphere have accomplished grander 
results. This must I add also, that if anything can ennoble 
the soldier’s work, it is so pure and unselfish a spirit as that in 
which Gordon undertook it. Perhaps, however, there could 
be no more signal proof of the antagonism between the war 
spirit and the whole tone of Gordon’s character and life than 
the cruel irony which has sought to make his name the 
rallying ery for a policy of revenge, such as would have been 
abhorrent to every instinct of his noble soul. 

But waiving all considerations of this kind, there are lessons 
for Christian service to be gathered from Gordon’s story which 
we cannot afford to neglect. It is something to have thus 
vividly brought before us the extraordinary influence which 
an individual may wield. Here is a solitary man occupying 
a position so unique and exceptional that for the time he is 
the central figure of interest to the civilized world. No doubt 
there is a halo of romance round his whole career, and this 
has served to create an interest, which has been extended and 
intensified by the dramatic incidents of the last year. That 
brave man, alone in the cruel desert among cruel men, 
holding at bay the fierce hordes of savages to whom he would 
fain have been a friend, living in daily peril of the traitor’s 
knife yet never losing heart, has kindled a sentiment in the 
hearts of Englishmen to which it would not be easy to find a 
parallel. The romantic element in the story has contributed 
to this, but the spectacle is there as a lesson for us. By the 
self-devotion, the chivalrous daring, the invincible resolution 
of one man a nation has been roused, a large part of the 
world has been compelled to admiration. 

It would be folly to say that any man who is faithful to the 
trust which God has committed to him is capable of like achieve- 
ments. The result, indeed, would be disastrous if men were 
to press the example of Gordon’s individualism, and to follow 
him in his repudiation of all control rather than in his single- 
ness of heart and loyalty to duty. Even in the hour of 
sorrow for his loss, we cannot but mourn that contempt of all 
suggestions, {to say nothing of instructions, which has had so 
fatal a result. The representative of a government is bound 
to obey the mandates of that government. In other fields 
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than those of State affairs the man who has to work with 
others must conform to the common law established for the 
good of the whole. It is not necessary to assert a determina- 
tion to stand and work alone in order to develop our individual 
power to the utmost extent. It is hard to say that Gordon 
himself would have rendered nobler service had he been less 
self-reliant, for that very quality constituted much of his 
strength, but its excess would have been intolerable had it not 
been for the singular disinterestedness with which it was ac- 
companied. Had he been as self-seeking as he was self-willed 
he would never have won the affection and confidence he in- 
spired. His self-will was due to a reliance, perhaps too implicit 
but perfectly sincere, on the leadings of his conscience, and his 
determination to carry it out was an act of loyalty to God and 
toduty. If any are inclined to imitate his strong individualism 
they would do well to consider whether they have also his 
noble self-renunciation—whether even, in their scorn of the 
advice or leading of others, they are acting solely in subordi- 
nation to that will of Christ which they hold to be supreme. 
Here we come across the characteristic feature and the 
most suggestive lesson of Gordon’s life. He was possessed 
by a real faith in the living God. It may be alleged, with 
some truth, that he was fanatical. But that tinge of fanati- 
cism was an evidence of the strength and depth of his trust 
in God. He may have been, probably was, often mistaken as 
to the will of God; he may have erred in the methods by 
which he sought to ascertain that will; but no one can read 
his life without being impressed with the simplicity of his 
faith. ‘I believe in God” was the guiding principle of his 
life. Hence his fearlessness, hence his noble siperiority to 
selfish ambition, hence his detachment from the trivial 
interests which might have hindered him in his work, hence 
that enthusiasm — largely an enthusiasm for humanity— 
which nothing could quench. Strange how that enthusiasm 
has captivated numbers who might seem to be insensible to 
such influences altogether. It may perhaps teach us that 
the hero is never out of date, that even this age of iron and 
steel, prepared though it be to render so much homage to a 
statesman who is little more than an incarnation of force 
in its rudest and roughest forms, and disposed to value far too 
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highly success even of the most material kind, knows the true 
hero when he szes him. Gordon certainly answered to this © 
idea. There was a true greatness of soul about this man 
which lifted him above his fellows, and even those who did 
not understand his principles, or as far as they understood 
despised them, or those who, like ourselves, could not follow 
him in the application of them, unite to honour the magna- 
nimity which made the Christian hero. 

It is such heroes that the Church wants for her work, and 
nowhere more than in our great metropolis—men who because 
they fear God have no other fear, and because they trust in 
Him have faith in the trumpet of truth ; men who have so 
yielded their souls up to the sway of the Lord Jesus that they 
live only to do His will; men of infinite patience, indomit- 
able resolution, inexhaustible resource and energy. In other 
words, we want enthusiasm, begotten of love to Christ, bap- 
tized with the baptism of fire, greatly daring, and, if need 
be, patiently suffering and waiting ; enthusiasm which would 
laugh at the petty hindrances that some interpose in the 
path of Christian undertaking, and dare to undertake what 
all pronounce impossibilities in the faith that to God all 
things are possible. 

In Gordon there was, despite his extraordinary simplicity 
of character—may it not rather have been because of it—a 
singular grandeur of soul. He was disinterested to an extent 
which is seldom witnessed. Not only did he show himself 
superior to the baits of ambition, but to those more subtle 
forms of temptation—an exaggerated sense of what is due to 
personal dignity or an obstinate adherence to opinions once 
avowed, which are apt to beset minds of the loftiest order. 
His very eccentricity and inconsistency show an extraordinary 
forgetfulness of self. His proposal to instal Zebehr Pasha— 
his own bitter enemy, as well as the representative of that 
slave-trading power which he most detested—as the ruler of 
the Soudan, was wild enough, but it showed the subordina- 
tion of all selfish feeling to the one object he had set before 
him. His duty, he said, was to establish order among the 
wretched natives of the Soudan, and the suggestion that 
Zebehr should be appointed ruler of the distracted country 
was only a sign of his absolute submission to what he esteemed 
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duty. So the English people regarded it, and they did not 
withdraw their admiration from him because of a proposal 
which would have wrecked the reputation of any other man. 
The reason was that there was no suspicion of sinister mo- 
tives or selfish intrigues, and where this is absent the world 
will pardon many mistakes. What is most suggestive and 
encouraging in the extraordinary story which seems so out 
of keeping with the spirit of the century, is that it was by 
moral and spiritual qualities that Gordon won the heart of 
the nation. He was the embodiment of true Christian 
chivalry, alone in his noble unselfishness, his passionate 
devotion to the cause of the oppressed, his dauntless courage, 
and that faith in God which was at the root of all that was 
noble in his character. These qualities were manifested by 
him in the life of a soldier, why should they not be displayed 
by us in the different work of the conversion of men? A 
hundred men working in Gordon’s spirit, with the one aim of 
bringing sinners to Christ, would work a revolution the extent 
of which could not be easily over-estimated. 


——o-0-—__—_ — 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue political barometer has at different times during the past 
month given some ominous intimations. If we had listened 
to the wild talk of London journals we might ere this have 
been at war with the whole of Europe. One day we were 
summoned to a bold defiance of Germany and Prince Bis- 
marck, and the next it was France which was trifling with us, 
and whose claims required to be met with a stern and deter- 
mined resistance; while on the third the subtle and malig- 
nant designs of Russia were unmasked, and the Government 
were lectured as to the duty which they owed to the country 
in counteracting and defeating such unprincipled aggression. 
In the view of these interesting gentlemen of the press it 
might be the easies ithing in the world to meet all Europe in 
arms, while the primary duty of the Government is to hurl 
defiance at every one who is not prepared to admit the right 
of Great Britain to plant her flag wherever she pleases, and 
to forbid the hoisting of any other flag even in regions which 
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she has not appropriated. English Chauvinism shows little 
regard for the dignity of the national character and the 
honour of the national name in the wild ravings in which it 
so frequently indulges, and which have seldom been more 
reckless in their violence than of late. There are certain 
London papers which seem to make the humiliation of the 
Government, and of the country through the Government, 
their principal business. Happily the impression which they 
have made has not been at all proportionate to the zeal they 
have exhibited. The more they have declaimed, the more 
unresponsive have the people shown themselves. It has proved 
simply impossible to revive the Jingo passion of a few years 
ago. The people obstinately retain their confidence in Mr. 
Gladstone, despite all the efforts of his enemies to undermine 
his influence. There have been none of those displays of 
popular excitement with which we were only too familiar 
during the Beaconsfield administration. The democracy show 
no desire for what is called a “ spirited foreign policy.” In 
their view the Government has done too much rather than too 


‘little. But they have shown an appreciation of its difficulties, 


from which some of its candid friends might learn useful 
lessons. 


The menacing aspect of our relations with Russia has 
sobered the more responsible politicians even of the Opposition. 
There are a few gentlemen, such as Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, Sir 
H. Tyler, and Sir H. Maxwell, who have posed as champions 
of the honour of the country to which they seem to think the 
chiefs of both sides somewhat indifferent ; ‘but they have taken 
nothing by their insolence and pertinacity. England would 
be reduced low indeed if it needed such defenders as Mr. Ash- 
mead Bartlett, who continually poses as the critic of the Prime 
Minister. The crisis has been far too grave to be handled 
with the inconsiderate rashness of mere pretenders to states- 
manship, even though backed up from time to time by the 
petulant outbursts of The Times. A war with Russia would 
be nothing short of a world-wide calamity, and the Govern- 
ment which did not exhaust every effort of diplomacy to 
avert it would deserve the severest condemnation which 
the nation could pronounce. We trust and pray that our 
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country may be spared so dire a misfortune. We cannot 
forget our responsibility for India; but we do not believe 
that the best way of discharging it is to yield ourselves up to 
the dominion of a suspicious jealousy which tends to create 
the very dangers that it professes itself solicitous to avert. 
Further we cannot but feel that our Chauvinists are largely 
responsible for the attitude which Russia is said to have 
assumed. They have been proclaiming to all the world that 
the Ministry has only to be squeezed to surrender anything 
and everything. It is hardly suprising that foreign powers 
take them at their word, and experiment as to what can be 
got by the process they recommend. 


The speeches and votes of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster in 
support of the Vote of Censure upon the Government have 
naturally provoked hostile demonstrations from their Liberal 
constituents. Mr. Goschen, in particular, has replied with 
considerable spirit and with great ingenuity to the remon- 
strance that has been addressed to him. But the question 
which lies behind the difference between him and the Ripon 
Liberals is not to be thus summarily disposed of. It is nothing 
less than the obligation which a Member of Parliament owes 
to those who have elected him to be their representative. We 
have no desire to see members of the House of Commons 
become mere delegates ; but there is surely some via media 
between this and the assumption of an independence which 
destroys the idea of representation altogether. Mr. Goschen 
was elected as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, and especially 
of his foreign policy. The difference between him and the 
supporters of Mr. John Morley is that the latter complained 
that the principle of that policy as enunciated in the Mid- 
Lothian speeches had been compromised by the action in 
Egypt, whereas Mr. Goschen’s ground of attack was that the 
Prime Minister had not adopted a line of conduct which would 
have been utterly at variance with the professions in virtue of 
which he gained the majority in 1880. There was this further 
distinction between them. The Radical section, while record- 
ing their protest against what they esteemed a doubtful pro- 
ceeding, nevertheless sustained the Government against the 
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party which was so emphatically condemned at the general 
election, whereas Mr. Goschen gave it the support both of 
speech and vote. Out of his own mouth he is condemned, 
since only twelve months ago he repudiated in the strongest 
terms the very action which he has now taken. As a matter 
of fact, he is distinctly separating himself from his old 
associates. We do not feel that this is to be regretted. 
It is well that the Liberal party should be comprehensive ; 
but we doubt whether it is desirable that it should retain in 
its ranks men who are opposed to it on all the great questions 
of the hour. Every day makes it more manifest that Mr. 
Goschen’s Liberalism belongs to the past rather than to the 
present. We shall always be glad to hear his voice and have 
the benefit of his view on national policy, but in our judg- 
ment he will occupy a more consistent position, and one in 
which he can do better service, when he ceases to make Tory 
speeches from the Liberal benches. 


There is more reason for urging this point as the old Conser- 
vative party seems to be rapidly breaking up. Seldom have 
we had the adherents, and even the trusted agents, of a party 
unbosoming their discontent with their own chiefs and their 
policy as the Conservatives who have been favouring The 
Times with their confidence. To us it seems a terrible retri- 
bution for the kind of warfare to which Tory chiefs have 
given their sanction. The wild savagery of the attacks on 
Mr. Gladstone and the Government has not only gone un- 
rebuked, but has been encouraged by the examples of Lord 
Salisbury and others of the leaders. Mr. James Lowther 
belongs to the front bench, and only a week or two ago he had 
the profanity to talk of Mr. Gladstone as antichrist. Of 
course the humbler members of the party who are fed on the 
garbage of the Tory journals have come to believe that the 
Ministry are the most incompetent and unprincipled schemers 
who ever dared to govern this great nation. But, strange to 
tell, they hold on their way, and are as strong as ever. What, 
then, is to be said of the Tory chiefs who are unable to dis- 
place such a set of fools and knaves? This is the feeling 
which appears now to be asserting itself. Of course, the 
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Tory leaders never really had such opinions. The abuse was 
only the “‘ bunkum ” of political warfare ; but it was not so 
understood, and now its curses have come home to roost. 
Unfortunately Sir Stafford Northcote, who has offended least, 
suffers most. The conduct of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in 
particular, has been most extraordinary, and has given abun- 
dant warrant for the report that he aspires to supplant his 
chief. We know not how far this is true, but all the signs 
indicate that the new Parliament will see a new division of 
parties altogether. 


When we look at the names of the more prominent advo- 
cates of the system of Proportional Representation, it may 
seem severe to say that such strength as it has is due very 
largely to the deficiency of democratic faith and instinct in 
men who are nevertheless regarded as sincere Liberals. Far 
be it from us to deny or doubt their sincerity; all that we 
suspect is that they are influenced to an extent they do not 
understand by a sentiment which is at variance with their 
Liberal opinions. In principle they are not only honest, but 
strongly convinced Liberals ; but their convictions are crossed 
by Conservative sympathies which they hardly avow even to 
themselves. ‘The movement is essentially Conservative in 
spirit, aim, and tendency, and as such has enlisted the sup- 
port of a large number on the Opposition side of the House. 
The curious feature in the movement is the intense zeal which 
Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Albert Grey have thrown into the 
agitation. Mr. Courtney has in him more of the apostle and 
enthusiast. But the other two gentlemen are of a class whom 
we do not expect to find rushing from town to town and plat- 
form to platform, in order to excite public feeling in favour of 
a petidea. We admire their devotion all the more because it 
was maintained in the face of so much discouragement. The 
spectacle of two or three gentlemen of high tone and philo- 
sophic temper engaged in holding sham elections in the hope 
of convincing the country that their new political nostrum is 
one which, after a good deal of explanation, people of ordinary 
intelligence might ultimately come to understand, was ex- 
tremely amusing, and one to which it is not probable that we 
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shall have a parallel. The reception of such well-meaning 
men was chilling in the very last degree. However its pro- 
moters may hide it from themselves, the agitation was a final 
attempt to check the advance of the victorious democracy, and 
it has signally failed. The country is prepared to sacrifice 
such contributions to its senatorial wisdom as “ proportional 
representation ” might have supplied in the crotchet-mongers 
and hobby-riders whom it would have favoured, to accept some 
departure from that exact reflection of national opinion which 
would make Parliament a ‘‘ microcosm ” of national politics, 
and even to run the risk (an infinitesimal one under the new 
system) of the minority in the country securing a majority 
in Parliament, rather than accept the fantastic devices of 
proportional representation. Some of its leading advocates 
will probably resent our suggestion that the proposal betrays 
want of faith in the people; but we cannot help feeling that it 
is just here that their Liberalism is jacking in robustness. 
They want good laws, institutions free from every element of 
class privilege, equitable and economical administration ; but 
they have a secret idea that ‘‘ superior persons’”’ will secure 
all these blessings for the people better than they can obtain 
them for themselves. That old leaven of Tory feeling has to 
be cast out, and those that cannot free themselves from it are 
not likely to find a place in the Liberal camp of the future. 
Already the impetus given to the Radical movement is very 
decided. Take among numerous illustrations which meet us 
in the political life of the day, the outspoken declaration of 
the Hon. Bernard Coleridge on the subject of Disestablish- 
ment, and the even more significant statement of Lord 
Kichard Grosvenor on the same subject. They make it 
abundantly clear that the question, like others beside, has 
passed into a new stage simply as the result of the changed 
atmosphere due to the extension of popular power. 


—____¢-0-¢—___—_ 


LEAVES FROM THE EDITOR'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


Tue paper of Dr. Conder in our last on the Lord’s Supper is a 
contribution to the discussion of the question which is valu- 
able not simply for its intrinsic excellence, but for the temper 
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in which it is conceived. We have often marvelled at the strange 
ferocity which seems to be imported into controversies where 
there is really nothing that ought to provoke such angry sen- 
timent. Differences of opinion among men who might be 
expected to understand one another might surely be examined 
in a spirit of fairness and candour, without attempting to 
create prejudice against an obnoxious view by identifying it 
with a system which its advocates would be the very first to 
repudiate. It may suit the purpose of Ritualists to claim Dr. 
Dale as showing proclivities towards their special notions ; 
but every one of us knows perfectly well that he is at the very 
opposite point of the theological compass. If any believe that 
there are evil tendencies lurking in his teachings, they will 
render good service to the cause of truth by a calm and tem- 
perate exposure of what they conceive to be error. But they 
will only defeat their own purpose by making charges which 
cannot be sustained, and displaying a heat for which there is 
no occasion. The time is past when theological controversy 
can be successfully conducted in this spirit. On every side 
there is a demand for greater tolerance, and tolerance even 
on questions which are quite as vital as theory about the 
sacraments. Wise men have learned (it may be often by very 
painful experiences) that the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God; and we see healthy indications every- 
where of a determination to avoid the faults which so largely 
disfigure the polemical literature of the past. Of all com- 
munities, the Congregational Churches are those in which this 
broad and enlightened spirit of Christian charity ought to be 
most conspicuously displayed. Amongst men nurtured in the 
atmosphere of liberty and fond of their own independence there 
must be diversities of opinions, and for ourselves we have no 
desire that those diversities should cease to exist. They are per- 
fectly compatible with the maintenance of true unity, and that 
unity we should earnestly seek to preserve. Happily we have 
amongst us no parties, although necessarily different tenden- 
cies are conspicuous in particular men. Our contention from 
the first has been that there is nothing in the theory advo- 
cated by Dr. Dale which puts it at all beyond the range of a 
wise comprehensiveness. We have frankly said that it is 
not our view. But the reputation of our friend is dear to us, 
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not simply on personal, but even more on denominational 
grounds. Dr. Dale has a name of whose honour every Conere- 
gationalist should be jealous ; and while it would be absurd to 
suggest that it should shield any of his opinions from the 
most searching criticism, it is surely not too much to expect 
that that criticism should be conducted with that brotherly 
feeling which he himself has never failed to display, and with 
that respect to his character and ability which a long career 
of brilliant service has so richly merited. 


The defenders of the State Church are not well advised 
when they drag into the discussion a comparison between the 
contributions of Churchmen and Dissenters to the Metropo- 
litan Hospital Fund. The comparison is unfair on the face 
of it, for in London is a concentration of the giving power of 
the Established Church. The ‘“‘ Upper Ten ”’ all belong to it, 
and they are congregated in London at the time when the 
collection is made. Noblemen, Ministers of State, judges of 
the land, Members of Parliament, landed gentry, all have 
their centre in the metropolis in June, and all should help to 
swell the fund of public benevolence, to say nothing of the 
éclat which belongs to the services in the cathedrals, or to the 
fact that Dissenters are solicited for contributions to the col- 
lections in the church of the parish in which their business is 
carried on. All this may count for very little, and certainly 
does not alter the fact that the contributions from the Church 
of England are enormously in excess of those of all other 
Churches. But what does this prove? Hither that the 
wealth of the members of that Church is more ample, or that 
their liberality is more abundant, or that it is more freely 
employed in that particular direction. All these three suppo- 
sitions are probable, the first and third certainly true. It 
would be invidious to compare the liberality of the two parties 
respectively ; but assuredly there is no comparison between 
their wealth, and as little between the demands made upon it 
for the support of their religious institutions. We gladly 
recognize the zeal and generosity shown by a large number 
of Churchmen in the carrying on of their Church work ; but 
congregations of Churchmen have little idea of the sacri- 
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fices made by Dissenting congregations. It is not surprising 
if those who are already heavily burdened are unable to 
respond as they might desire to an appeal on behalf of public 
institutions. We are half ashamed to write thus, or should 
be were it not that the comparison has been forced upon us, 
not invited by us. We admire, and are always ready to com- 
mend, the liberality of many in the Anglican Church ; but we 
object to having it used as an argument in favour of the 
perpetuation of injustice. Rightly viewed, it tells on the 
opposite side. The Church which is able to do so much is 
certainly the last to need the aid of the State in any form. 
Besides, the mere fact of the comparison being made is itself, 
so far as it goes, an argument against the institution on whose 
behalf it is adduced. For what could more clearly indicate 
the dividing tendency of a State Church than this? If we 
cannot even take part in a common work of Christian charity 
without its being converted into a new occasion of sectarian 
wrangle, it is bad indeed. Can we never forget that we are 
Churchmen and Dissenters, but even when we contribute our 


offerings to the holy work of charity must we be thinking of 
the probable effects upon the fortunes of the Establishment ? 


TRUE COURAGE. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


One day last year, on one of the great American railways, a 
train with six hundred passengers in it was rushing along its 
iron road at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour. Of course, 
as you know, in order to keep up steam, it is necessary also 
to keep up the fires, and on this particular day, of which I 
am speaking, the fireman at a certain point in the journey 
opened the furnace door in order to put on more coals to the 
fire. He had often done this before, but it so happened this 
time there was a strong back draught, which forced the flames 
out through the open door to such an extent that the tender 
of the engine caught fire, and the engine driver and the fire- 
man were both thrust backwards by the- flames over the 
VOL. XIV. 22 
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tender into the nearest passenger car, leaving the engine 
without control. On and on the train sped, while the flames 
increased. A panic seized almost every passenger in that 
train, for it looked as if there were no chance of escape. To 
jump off while the train was going at that rate meant death, 
and yet to stay was to be burnt alive. In a moment the 
brave engine driver recovered himself. He was one, the 
passengers were many. The only way to save their lives was 
to stop the train, and the only way to stop the train was to 
climb over the tender to the foot-plate and reverse the engine. 
True, in attempting to do that he might perish; but he 
did not stay to think about the consequences, to get back 
somehow to his engine seemed his duty, and he would do it. 
And so through the smoke and flames he got back to the 
engine, reversed it, pulled up the train, and saved the 
passengers. Directly the train stopped they. all got out of the 
cars to see what had become of their brave deliverer.' He was 
at his engine, but so horribly burnt and mutilated that 
scarcely any one could recognize him, and though he was 
half conscious when they took him from his engine, he did 
not long survive, the attempt to save their lives had cost him 
his life, and he died, tasting, perhaps, something of His joy 
of whom His enemies said, as they thought in scorn, but as 
we know in truth, ‘‘He saved others, Himself He could not 
save!” 

Now, I think there is in us all that which enables us to 
admire true courage and self-sacrifice whenever we see it or 
hear of it. Feats of daring, for most of us, possess a certain 
fascination which it is not difficult to understand, and they 
will never cease to stir in our hearts feelings of veneration for 
those who have shown themselves capable of such deeds. 
And yet, if we think awhile, we shall soon see that it is not so 
much the feat of daring in itself that we admire, as it is the 
motive which prompted it. There is nothing creditable to 
one who exposes himself to great danger merely as an exhibi- 
tion, merely to show how daring he is, or merely to catch a 
little passing applause. If that brave man of whom I have 
told you had done what he did, in getting back through the 
smoke and fire to his engine, merely to make a show, oF 
merely to get praise, we should have seen nothing admirable 
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in his act. It was because he did it to save the passengers 
that everybody is prepared to call his deed noble and heroic. 
The grand thing about his deed was that he did it for others, 
and in forgetfulness of self. It was real; -it was true 
courage. 

Now, as I said, there is that in us which almost compels us 
to admire real bravery whenever we see it. It is true that, 
among many, false notions of honour and mistaken ideas of 
what is true courage prevail. It is thought by some a brave 
thing to set the commands of parents and masters at defiance, 
and sometimes, in schools and elsewhere, boys whom no per- 
suasions or threats can induce to do what seems to be a wrong, 
or a forbidden thing, are thought to be wanting in what is 
called “‘ pluck.” But there is no real ‘‘ pluck” in daring to ° 
tell a lie, in daring to break a known rule, or in daring to act 
deceitfully or unkindly. The real “pluck” is his whom no 
threat can lead astray, and who is able to hold on in the way 
of right amid the laughter and ridicule of others. Of this sort 
of courage we can never have too much. To dare to defend 
the weak against the strong, to sacrifice self for others, to 
throw the shield of your protection around the shy or the 
timid, or, it may be, the unpopular boy or girl at school, and 
to give to such all the help you can, that is to be playing a 
truly heroic part. 

Now, remember, the first step towards real courage is the 
conquest of self. Who has not been charmed in reading 
what records we have of the early shepherd life of David ? 
Every child has felt a thrill go through his heart when he has 
read of David going forth, now against the lion, and now 
against the bear, measuring his strength with theirs, to pre- 
vent them harming one sheep or one lamb in his flock ; and 
still more so when he has seen David, armed only with sling 
and stone, go up to confront the great giant, more terrible 
than even lion or bear, who had for days defied the armies of 
Israel? But how did David become able to do such things? 
He had first learned to rule his own spirit. This any one can 
see from the “‘ soft answer” with which he met the insulting 
speech of his haughty elder brother, who was one of Saul’s 
soldiers. One who had not learned to rule himself would 
have answered rudely back again; but not so David, he had 
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learned what self-conquest meant, and so other victories 
became possible to him. And of all conquests which we may 
ever make, the conquest of self will ever be the best. It lays 
the foundation of, and prepares the way for, others in after 
time. And so the wise man in the Bible, when he wants to 
give us a picture of what he esteemed the bravest of men, 
does not speak of one who has led victorious armies over 
earthly battle fields, he does not speak of the brave men who 
have met death unflinchingly at their country’s call in war, 
but he speaks of quite another kind of hero: ‘‘ He that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” True courage 
is not merely to do something that men will call “‘ great,” it 
is in Christ’s name and in Christ’s strength to rule our spirit, 
to keep back, when provoked, the angry word, to smother the 
revengeful feeling that is trying to leap forth, and then, as we 
get wiser and wiser in this art, we shall find it possible some 
day perhaps to do what seem nobler and greater things. 

But true courage is always humble; it is never self-asser- 
tive. You will generally find that the people who boast the 
most have, in reality, the least of which to boast. Thus some 
are very brave in speech, but the reverse of brave in action. 
The brook sings and chatters in its course, because it is 
shallow ; but the river is noiseless as it flows to join the sea 
because it is deep. Better not say much about being coura- 
geous, but try to show by deeds that you are such; and you 
will show that, if you dare, day by day, in everything to do 
that which, so far as you can read it, seems to be your duty. 

And let me say this also, true courage gets the power to be 
what it is from fellowship with the unseen Saviour. It is the 
thought that He is with us that arms us against fear. Don’t 
you think David saw and felt this when, speaking of walking 
through the ‘“‘ valley of the shadow of death,” he said, “I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me”? You must try, then, 
to grow familiar with the thought that Christ is with you. 
It should create nothing but feelings of joy, to think that 
wherever we go, there also goes One with us, whom indeed 
we cannot see, but who will help us and shield us when 
we are in danger, if we look to Him. And when we grow 
familiar with the thought, and it possesses us, that Christ 
is indeed with us, it will take all that fear out of our heart 
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which so often makes us afraid of doing what we ouglt 
to do, and we shall grow brave and strong because of what 
He is tous. Yes, it is quite true that all real courage gets 
the power to be what it is, and to do what it does, from 
Christ. A Christian can be a true hero, because the thought 
of Christ’s love, and care, and protection takes all fear away; 
for remember that good and great man who taught us to sing : 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight ; 

Cease from man, and look above thee, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace, and inward light, 
Star upon our path abiding, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Yes, that is true courage—to ‘‘trust in God and do the right.” 
WM. HOUGHTON. 


REVIEWS. 
THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Ir gives us much pleasure to accord a very hearty welcome. to some 
theological works of great value, which come to us from our brethren on 
the other side of the Atlantic. We have a volume of sermons of a very 
high order indeed from Professor Edwards Park, from which we intend 
to give some passages in our next number. Dr. Newman Smyth’s sermons 
on the ‘‘ Reality of Faith ” are also a very suggestive contribution to the 
theology of the times, which deserves and will receive fuller notice. Here 
we confine ourselves to a brief review of Dr. Storrs’ great work on ‘‘ The 
Divine Origin of Christianity indicated by its Historical Effects.” The 
name of Dr. Storrs has travelled across the ocean as that of one of 
the ablest representatives of American Congregationalism. For the in- 
formation of our readers who may have been interested by one of our 
distinguished visitors on the occasion of the Union Jubilee who bore the 
same name, we may say that that gentleman is a cousin of our author, 
and is as well known and widely respected as a man of affairs, an 
organizer, and administrator as is Dr. Richard Storrs as a preacher and 
theologian. The book before us contains the lectures delivered by him 
on the “Ely Foundation,” before the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, and afterwards before the Lowell Institute at Boston. He 


* The Divine Origin of Christianity indicated by its Historical Effects. By 
Ricuarp §, Storrs, D.D., LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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has chosen a subject of the highest importance, and which, strange to say, 
has never been adequately treated. He does not attempt to discuss the 
general evidence of Christianity, but confines himself closely to a review 
of its history. It has long been our view that sufficient stress has not 
been laid upon a kind of evidence which occupies for us very much the 
place which miracles did to those to whom the gospel was first preached, 
The history is, in fact, one great miracle prolonged through the ages, and 
the argument it supplies increases in force and volume with each succes- 
sive age. This view has, of course, often been presented with more or 
less fulness, but we know of no work in which complete justice has been 
done to it. Dr. Storrs has treated it in the most thorough and exhaustive 
style. Our only fear is lest the general reader should be inclined to regard 
it as a treatise too elaborate for any except theological students. But if 
overcoming the alarm which its massive appearance might cause at first 
sight, an intelligent inquirer will address himself to these lectures, he will 
find in them very much to attract as well as to instruct. As might be 
expected from the very nature of the subject, the lectures gives us a full 
view of the moral state of the ancient world, and the historic references 
are so numerous and minute as to make the book a most valuable guide 
to an understanding both of the philosophy and religion of heathenism. 
The lectures themselves, and, still more, the mass of notes by which they 
are illustrated, supply convincing proof of the extraordinary care which 
has been bestowed on the preparation of the work. As the result, we 
have here a complete armoury in which the defender of the truth may 
equip himself for the great controversy of the time, as, indeed, of all the 
ages since Christianity came into the world. Few things are more likely 
to impress the mind, especially of the young, than the extraordinary 
array of facts and testimonies, drawn from such varied sources and all 
leading to one conclusion, as we have collected here. The headings of the 
lectures sufficiently indicate how wide is the field occupied. Thus the 
effect of Christianity is traced in the very conception of God and of 
man, and of the duties growing out of the relations of man to God and 
man to man, on international duties, on mental culture, on the moral life 
of mankind, on the world’s hope of progress. Every lecture bristles with 
facts and illustration. It would require far more space than is at our 
command to attempt to follow the argument in all its parts. We can but 
give one or two illustrations of the author’s mode of treatment, and refer 
our readers to the book itself, assuring them that they will find in it much 
to stimulate thought, to enrich their stores of knowledge, and to strengthen 
their faith, and to deepen their gratitude to Him who has given the world 
this mighty renewing force. In no respect do we admire Dr. Storrs more 
than in the careful discrimination which he. shows, both in the statement 
and in the working out of his argument. Nowhere does he exaggerate 
his case, or forget the “ distinct limitation’ within which his proof must 
be confined, and this very moderation adds to his strength. Here is the 
general view of the argument he proposes to develope. 

“T do not assume anything, then, as to the essential interior constitution 
of that religion declared in the New Testament. I do not fail to recognize 
the fact that only by inner experience of its power can we fully know if 
this religion has come to us from God. I do not overlook the disastrous 
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fact that it has by no means done as yet its fairly authenticating work in 
the world ; that it has even incurred, often, a heavy opprobrium from the 
gross and fierce wickedness of its adherents. But admitting all this, and 
looking at Christianity not now analytically, but simply asa historical Faith, 
confessedly discovered to the world at the outset of our era, and repre- 
sented to-day, to whomsoever would clearly find it, in these ancient writings, 
Task myself if there is any obvious, forcible, presumptive evidence that 
that religion, so declared, has come to us from God as its author? Is 
there such evidence, so far potential, as to properly impel men to study 
Christianity with a profound and faithful attention: to make themselves 
masters, by such attention, of whatever of doctrme, law, promise, or of 
alleged spiritual fact, it presents: and then to make personal experiment 
of its efficacy, when what it affirms and what it requires has to them 
become evident? I think that there is such important directive and pre- 
liminary evidence ; that itis of a nature, and of an extent, which properly 
demand that it be fairly pondered by all; and that the impression received 
from it will become always stronger as it is more carefully and largely 
considered.”’ 

Here is a very striking suggestion as to the service which Christianity 
has rendered to science. 

“Just so far as Christianity has accustomed the world to its radical 
doctrine of a changeless and omnipotent personal God, it has given to 
science an undecaying basis and impulse. If miracles are accepted as 
having been wrought for this religion, they show a power as unsearchable 
as any which the astronomer needs for the support of furthest suns, or 
the configuration of remotest and vastest nebular systems. If they are 
denied, it cannot be denied that such an impression was made of God’s 
power, by the faith which Christianity exalted to completeness, and by 
Jesus Himself, that miracles seemed to men not improbable. And He of 
whom the Nazarene taught that He cares for the sparrow, and clothes 
the lily by His delicate touch with its daintiest grace, only shows therein 
the constructive skill of which science searches the manifestations in 
shell or insects, in the analysis of fibre, or in the secret chemistry of 
plants. Whatever she discovers, by lens or drill, by experiment or induc- 
tion, only gives the light of further illustration to that doctrine of God 
which has been incessantly widening in the world since Christianity 
drove from the thought of mankind the gross or fanciful schemes of 
divinity with which the old world reeked or rang. She must be a wit- 
ness, whether joyfully or not, to the grandeur of the religion which has 
given to her her larger freedom and finer inspiration.” 

We had marked more. But we forbear. We commend the book to all 
our readers, and especially ministerial readers, as a rich treasury of 
theological thought. 


CONGREGATIONAL HYMNS.* 


Durine the last ten or fifteen years quite a library of hymn-books has sprung 
into existence. Of this making of new hymn-books, a form of literary effort 


* Congregational Hymns, Edited by W. Garrett Horper. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1884, 
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which seems to become more and more vigorous every year, the latest 
specimen, ‘‘ Congregational Hymns,” edited by Mr. W. Garrett Horder, is 
now before us. It contains far fewer of the time-worn veterans, and a host 
of new recruits in the psalmody of the Church. The work already done by 
the editor is a guarantee that he has brought to bear upon his new task a 
wide knowledge of hymnology, a taste that has been tested and developed 
by experience, and a judgment that has already met with much favourable 
eriticism. 

It would be absurd to say that ‘‘ Congregational Hymns ’”’ realizes the 
ideal of a hymn-book for use in public worship. Probably the editor him- 
self would be the first’ to deprecate such a statement. But it marks a 
distinct advance towards that ideal, and is a long way ahead of all com- 
panions in the forward march. Glance first at the excellences it exhibits 
even upon the most superficial examination. It has admitted contribu- 
tions from quite an army of writers, nearly three hundred and fifty in 
number. Necessarily among these writers many different shades of 
theological opinion are represented, the canon of admission into the book 
being the fitness of the composition as a channel for the devotion of the 
worshipper. 

Then, alterations in the text—that favourite practice of modern com- 
pilers, hateful alike to author and reader—have been, in the words of the 
Preface ‘‘ kept within the very narrowest limits, and even for the slightest 
alterations the editor is prepared to give a distinct and, as he believes, 
a sufficient reason.” He also affirms that, in the majority of instances 
where the text has been altered, “it is either a recurrence to the original 
one, or an improved text sanctioned by the authors.” Any textual purist, 
wishful to open out an interesting controversy, might challenge the 
editor on these points. 

The arrangement of the volume is also admirable. The classifications 
are good, and manifestly the result of time and knowledge. The thought 
of including a collection of psalms and prayers for chanting is very 
happy, and the book, though quite big enough, extending to 902 numbers, 
could not without serious sacrifices be shortened. The section called “ The 
Home Sanctuary ” is full of most beautiful hymns, and the idea is both 
novel and good. It includes productions like ‘* When morning gilds the 
skies,” equally suitable for the home or the church. It will give the book 
a tender home interest and association in the minds of those who use it. 
It contains that great desideratum to those who have to visit the sick and 
the troubled, a wide and noble selection of comforting words in song. 
They tend to produce that state of soul that enables us to feel the truth 
of words found earlier in the volume. 


‘¢ Apart from Thee all gain is loss, 
All labour vainly done ; 

The solemn shadow of Thy cross 
Is better than the sun.”’ 


It is impossible to enter here into any elaborate examinatien of this 
interesting callection. It seems open to adverse criticism only on two 
points of importance, both of them perhaps mainly matters of opinion. 
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For instance, there are many beautiful sacred poems included that appear 
much more adapted to private and devotional use than public worship. 
We may mention as examples of this, leaving out the hymns in ‘‘ The 
Home Sanctuary” section, those beginning 


‘6 Lord it is good for us to be, 
High on the mountain here with Thee,’’ 


and— 
‘¢ God draws a cloud over each gleaming morn ; 
Wouldst thou ask why ?”’ 


The omission of, say, some score of these would allow of the inclusion 
of old-established, one might say, consecrated hymns, such as “ One there 
is above all others,” ‘Give to our God immortal praise,” ‘‘ Not all the 
blood of beasts,” &c. It is not contended for these that as sacred poems 
they touch the same level as those which would be excluded, but as 
adapted for congregational use they will long maintain their present hold 
upon the Church. 

Then in several instances hymns are included written either by authors 
who were in sympathy with Christian truth which they afterwards re- 
pudiated, or by authors who have never accepted what used to be called 
the ‘‘ fundamental doctrines” of Christianity. Here, again, what appears 
to us perfectly legitimate in a volume of sacred poems seems out of place 
in a Congregational hymn-book. 

It must be borne in mind that ‘ Congregational Hymns” is the work 
of a single editor. Mr. Horder has been hampered by none of those 
influences which have so largely determined the forms of the books 
at present used by the various Evangelical Churches. Had this been 
the case we are not prepared to say that the book would have been 
better, but we feel that some comparatively new acquaintances would 
have had a less cordial reception, and some old and well-tried friends 
would not have been thrust out into the cold. Nevertheless, Mr. Horder 
is to be heartily congratulated. He has placed within the reach of all 
the churches who choose to adopt it, a collection of hymns far superior 
to many, possibly to all, now in use. He has done his work as 
editor thoroughly well, and if the book meets with the fate it merits, 
it ought to have a large sale and be the means of aiding in no small 
degree, earnest, reverent, and intelligent worship. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES.* 


Mr. McCarruy is in our view the least intelligible of the phalanx of 
Trreconcilables of whom Mr. Parnell is the leader. He studies English 
people and English writers, he has an extensive acquaintance with our 
history, and considerable understanding of our politics and our states- 
men, and yet he seems as ready to commit himself to extreme violence 
against this country as the most impracticable of his associates. There 
are doubtless displays of rudeness, or something worse, to which Mr. 


* A History of the Four Georges. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 
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McCarthy could not stoop; but what surprises us is that even he, who 
must have some insight into English character, can believe in the success 
of a policy to which he lends the sanction of his honourable name. Re- 
cently he contributed an article on ‘‘ Dublin Castle” to The Contemporary 
Review, in which he set forth a case to which English Liberals would 
certainly give attention if it were put clearly before them. We have our- 
selves long held that the Castle is the curse of the country. But if the 
men who assail it destroy their own case by exaggeration, if they attack 
high-minded and honourable men with a vehemence which defeats their 
own purpose, and if, at the same time, they are silent about dynamite 
outrages, they cannot be surprised if they do not receive the attention 
they desire. Mr. McCarthy is true to his better self in his historical and 
literary books. He has here selected a subject full of interest. Of course 
he is on ground which has already been pretty well trodden ; but the 
present volume justifies the expectation that his book will have a good 
deal of popular interest. The curious feature in the whole period is the 
tolerance with which the nation submitted to the rule of a family in 
which there was so little to command even ordinary respect. This 
becomes the more surprising when we find that the power of the Jacobite 
faction was certainly during the reign of the first two sovereigns of the 
House so considerable as to make it doubtful whether the party did not 
constitute a majority of the people. Writing of the time immediately 
preceding the outbreak of 1715, our author says: ‘‘In London, and all 
over England, so far as one can judge, the popular feeling seems to have 
been rather with the Jacobites than against them. Stout Jacobites 
toasted a mysterious person called Job, who had no connection with the 
prophet, but whose name contained the initial letters of James, Ormond, 
and Bolingbroke; and ‘Kit’ was not less popular because it stood for 
‘ King James III.,’ while the mysterious symbolism of the ‘Three B’s’ 
implied ‘ Bestborn Briton,’ and so the Chevalier St. George and the Cheva- 
lier’s birthday—the tenth of June—was celebrated with wild outbursts of 
enthusiasm in several places. Stuart-loving Oxford in especial made a 
brave show of its white roses.” What puzzles us is that the “ brave 
show ” came to nothing in the hour of trial. Possibly historians have 
been misled as to the extent and depth of the feeling. At least, if it were 
as strong as such manifestations would lead us to believe, it is strange 
that it produced so little result. Mr. McCarthy has an interesting story 
to tell, and he knows how to tell it well. The great characters of the 
time—Bolingbroke, Oxford, Walpole, Marlborough, Addison, Swift—are 
all carefully pourtrayed, and with considerable impartiality. The com- 
parison between Bolingbroke and Walpole, who, it is said, “ was as much 
of a rustic as Lord Althorp,” is striking and just. ‘‘ Nature, which seemed 
to have lavished all her more luxurious gifts on Bolingbroke, appeared 
to have starved and pinched Walpole. Where Bolingbroke was richest, 
Walpole was poorest. Bolingbroke’s genius required a frequent rein, 
Walpole’s intellect needed the perpetual spur. Yet Walpole, with all his 
lack of imagination, of eloquence, of wit, of humour, and of culture, went 
farther and did more than the brilliant Bolingbroke.’”” Myr. McCarthy 
sees the faults of Dean Swift, but he has a kindly feeling towards him 
nevertheless. ‘‘ He was probably the greatest English pamphleteer at a 
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time when the pamphlet’ had to do all the work of the leading article, 
and most of the work of the platform.” Nothing need be more felici- 
tously put. Many are unable to understand the secret of Swift’s 
power because they do not realize the difference between his times and 
our own. We hope Mr. John Morley will excuse us if we venture to 
compare him with Dean Swift. The latter was the great outside force of 
the Tory party, just as Mr. John Morley was of the Radicals when ‘he 
was editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, and at the same time one of the 
most convincing of Radical orators. Mr. McCarthy says truly: “‘ Swift 
was not an Irish patriot—he was not, indeed, an Irishman at all except 
by the accident of birth and more by the accident of residence. He did 
not love the country; he would not have lived there a week if he 
could. He had no affection for the people, and at first very little sym- 
pathy with them. He was always angry if anybody regarded him as an 
Irishman, His friends were all formed amongst what may be described 
as the English and Protestant colony of Ireland.’”’ But he chose once in 
his celebrated ‘‘ Drapier Letters” to pose as an Irishman, and profess 
great sympathy for suffering Irish traders. Mr. McCarthy is generous 
enough to say that ‘‘ it is an entire mistake to represent Swift as insin- 
cere in his efforts to ameliorate the condition of the Irish people.” He 
must have a much higher opinion of Swift than we could accept if we can 
believe him sincere in an unselfish sentiment of any kind. Few men in 
our history have left behind them a more despicable record. Unfor- 
tunately he had abundant reason for regarding Wood’s halfpence as an 
illustration of English rule: ‘‘ From first to last,” says Mr. McCarthy, 
“the anger that burns in them [Drapier Letters], the sarcasm that withers 
and scorches, the passionate eloquence which glows even in their most 
carefully measured sentences, are directed against Wood and his half- 
pence only because the patent, the bribe by which it was purchased, and 
the manner in which it was forced upon Ireland, represented the injustice 
of the whole system of Irish administration, and the wrongs of many 
generations.” It may be so, but does Mr. McCarthy suppose that Swift 
would have uttered a solitary protest against the Administration if it had 
given him an Irish bishopric? The volume before us is full of interest. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Children’s Sunday Hour. By Brensamin Waveu. (Isbister and 
Co.) The Children’s Portion. By ALEXANDER Macteop, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) The power to engage the minds and hearts of children, 
and at the same time to instruct them in right principles, is a gift which 
is as rare as it is precious. There is a certain power of talking down to 
little ones so as to please or divert or excite them for a time which is not 
so uncommon, and which indeed may be acquired with comparative ease, 
but it does not fulfil our ideas of what children need, Glibness, undue 
familiarity with sacred things, sensationalism, both in the stories told and 
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in the mode of telling them, are among its leading characteristics. The 
effect produced, especially in the way of excitement, is often considerable, 
but it is not of the best kind, and it is not generally abiding. We confess 
to a dread of the exciting appeals to the feelings of children in which 
some indulge. Their tendency is to exhaust the susceptibilities of the 
nature before the hard work and conflict of life are begun. But the 
stronger our aversion to this style of address, the keener our appre- 
ciation of really suitable lessons of religious principle and feeling for 
children. They indicate a special genius which is the more to be prized 
because of its rarity. The two books before us are from writers both of 
whom possess it in a high degree. Mr. Waugh is a teacher of whom 
children are never likely to weary. He has set himself to comprehend 
their heed. We recall the expression, for it seems to imply effort on his 
part, whereas the spontaneity of his addresses is one of their principal 
charms. A true spiritual instinct appears to guide him to a true percep. 
tion of the wants of the little ones. He talks with them as one of them. 
selves with a simplicity and a beauty which we believe are due quite as 
much to a sympathetic heart as to any special gift of intellect. His book 
has all the additional charm which artistic illustration alone can give. 
Dr. Alexander Macleod is another writer of the same order. He has a 
remarkable skill in telling short stories illustrative of great principles, 
and his book is a perfect gem of its own kind. We are thankful that it 
does not devolve on us to pronounce as to the comparative value of these 
two choice books for the family. Each is admirable in its own way. 
Both have our most hearty commendation, and chiefly on this account, 
that they are full of beauty and tenderness, but are also inspiring in 
their tone and fitted to imbue the heart with high principles. 


On a Mexican Mustang through Texas from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. By Aurx. E. Sweet and J. Armory Knox. With 266 Illustra- 
tions. (Chatto and Windus.) There is a freshness both of subject-matter 
and of style about this book which cannot fail to make it exceedingly 
attractive. While it is professedly an account of a three months’ journey 
through the wilds of Texas, it is as different as possible from an ordinary 
book of travels. In reading it, indeed, we are frequently reminded of Mr. 
Mark Twain, to whose books it bears not a little resemblance. It is 
marked by the same characteristics of wit and humour and power of 
clever, racy description which rendered the works of Mr. T wain so justly 
popular. It is not meant to be a serious book, and therefore it would not 
be fair to subject it to serious criticism. Taken for what it is, 7.e., an 
amusing narration of incidents and adventures met with in the course of 
three months’ vagabond life in Texas, it must be pronounced a decided 
success. The purpose of the writers is rather to divert than to instruct, 
and yet they manage to impart a good deal of useful knowledge concern- 
ing Texas, its country, and its people which will be new to most of our 
readers. We strongly recommend their book to all who have a penchant 
for this particular kind of serio-comic literature. 


The Shadow of a Crime. By Hatt Carne. Three Vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) A book like this is a welcome relief from the sensational 
fiction of which we have such an excess. The reader of this story may 
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not only find in it enough of action to sustain his interest, but he may 
also get a very instructive view of the life and tone of the more remote 
and obscure districts of tle country in one of the critical periods in our 
history. The scene is laid in the region of the Cumbrian lakes at the time 
of the Restoration. The unsettled condition of the country, in conse- 
quence of the civil war which had just closed, furnishes an admirable 
ground for the story Mr. Caine has to teil. It is not political, but many 
of the complications and difficulties in the plot grow out of the personal 
strifes and bitter resentments which the war had left behind. This is:the 
best way of using the novel as an instrument for teaching history. There 
is always a danger in introducing well-known historic personages, and 
associating them with fictitious incidents ; but there is no fear of that kind 
here, where the historic element consists in the presentation of the life of 
the times. In this Mr. Caine has achieved considerable success. He has 
great local knowledge, of which he has freely availed himself, and as the 
result we get a vivid conception of rural England at the period. We are 
the more pleased because (what is rare in works of fiction) justice is done 
to the Puritan element, or perhaps it would be more correct to say we 
have a more faithful view of the cruel wrongs done by the victorious 
Royalists than is got from most of the pictures of the time. The story 
itself is powerfal, with a considerable element of freshness and originality. 
Indeed we seem to feel everywhere the crisp bracing air of the district 
into which we have been introduced. 


Christ Magnified. The Life of Mrs. N. Thomas of Cardiff. By Rev. 
Davip Davies. (Alexander and Shepheard.) <A beautiful and touching 
biography of a saintly woman and a devoted wife. The life of Mrs. N. 
Thomas well deserves the permanent record of it which Mr. Davies has 
given. It was singularly fruitful in good works, and especially in efforts 
put forth on behalf of young people and children. Such an example of 
earnest and devoted zeal as that which she everywhere presented is com- 
paratively rare, and cannot fail to have a beneficial effect on the mind 
and heart of the reader. 


Like Christ. Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Conformity to the Son of 
God. A Sequel to ‘ Abide in Christ.” By Rev. A. Murray, D.D. (J. 
Nisbet and Co.) The author’s aim in this book has been twofold—first to 
exhibit the likeness of Christ as the one perfect pattern of all goodness 
and virtue, and secondly to show how the likeness of Christ may be 
reproduced by His followers. The book is intended for devotional pur- 
poses, and is well fitted to ‘‘ arouse desire, awaken love, inspire hope, 
and strengthen faith in all who are seeking to imitate Christ.” 


Bypaths of Bible Knowledge. Galilee in the Time of Christ. By 
Rev. Szezan Merrit, D.D. With a Map of Galilee. (R.T.S.) An 
account of the country and people of Galilee as they were in the time of 
Christ. It will be of great service to all who desire to realize the actual 
surroundings amid which our Lord spent His life on earth. It will be 
specially useful in correcting some false notions which have obtained wide 
currency, e.g., the common idea that Taneneta was a small, obscure, and 
immoral place. 
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The Book of Daniel; or, the Second Book of Prophecy. Translated 
and Expounded, with a Preliminary Sketch of Antecedent Prophecy, by 
James G. Murray, LL.D., D.D.,T.C.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) Dr. Murphy 
has here completed his elucidation of the Messianic prophecies of the 
Bible which he commenced in a former work entitled ‘‘ The Last Volume 
of Prophecy.” The book before us contains a translation and an exposi- 
tion of the Book of Daniel, together with a brief summary of the pro- 
phecies which precede it. Its chief value consists in the clear and 
connected view which it gives us of the whole series of Messianic pro- 
phecies in the Bible. 


Hampered: a Tale of American Family Life, by Mrs. A. R, 
Dunnine (R.T.S.), introduces us to a family who were hampered 
partly by adverse circumstances, and partly by their own characters and 
dispositions. What a happy issue they had out of their troubles and how 
greatly they profited by them is well told in this bright and instructive 
little story. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Russ1a.—The wonderful movement among the Jews in Southern Russia 
is still proceeding, and we trust will not be endangered by the over-zealous 
interference of English Christians, many of whom seem to think that no 
real work can be done for the Master unless they have a hand init. By 
all means let us pray that light may be given to this portion of God's 
ancient people; but let us beware lest by the publicity given to the work, 
or by the money lavished upon it, difficulties from without and from with- 
in should arise, leading to its ultimate destruction. As many of our 
readers are aware, the movement has its centre at Kischinew, and its 
leader is a M. Rabinowitz. His present views in relation to Christ may 
be given in his own words: “ At first I revered Jesus as the Man with the 
compassionate heart, then as the great benefactor of Israel, but now as 
the Lamb of God who died for my sins.” The Russian Government 
seem to look favourably on the movement, as it has granted permission 
for the holding of public services. Many of the Jews are gathering around 
this new teacher, and seem prepared to unite with him in the formation 
of a community of Israelites of the New Testament. They intend, how- 
ever, to continue to observe a part of the Jewish law, not as a means of 
justification, but as a divinely appointed national characteristic. All this 
has naturally awakened much opposition, and doubtless these new 
believers will have a hard time. Indeed, it was reported that M. Rabino- 
witz had been assassinated. Happily the report was false; and we trust 
that God will watch over and protect this infant Church, and guide it into 
a full and perfect knowledge of His will. 


TurkEy.—The Rev. Dr. Warr, after spending several weeks in visiting 
the Missions of the American Board in Turkey, sends his impressions of 
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what he had seen and heard to The New York Independent. He says 
that he not only found a large mission work in full operation, but he has 
observed that the American missionaries are ‘‘ the great and, I may say, 
the only power at work to civilize the land.” He quotes the remark of 
one of his companions, who said how ‘ astounded” he was in passing 
through village after village in Central Asia Minor in search of Greek in- 
scriptions, to meet everywhere with the work of the American Mission. 
And again, to quote Dr. Ward, “even the Moslem Turks recognize the 
superiority of the Protestant element. Those grand institutions, Robert 
College, in Constantinople, Central Turkey College, at Aintab, and Har- 
poot College, by far the best institutions in Turkey, are a type of the 
position which American Protestantism is taking in the land. I believe 
that it is already wellnigh certain that the future of Turkey is in the 
hands of the Protestantism which American Christians have carried to 
that land. The influence of these Missions is at present felt mostly by the 
(so-called) Christian nationalities. But the time cannot be far off when 
the Turks will begin to accept Christ, and when that time arrives, I 
believe they will come in such great multitudes as almost to overwhelm 
the Churches. They now respect the Protestants much more than they 
do any other body of Christians. They find them more honest, more 
progressive, and more intelligent.” 


CentTRAL AMERICA. Guatemala.—This little country, with 1,200,000 
inhabitants, is rapidly rising in importance. On July 19th of last year a 
railway was opened connecting the city of Guatemala with its Pacific 
port. Another railway is being made to unite the capital with the Gulf 
of Honduras. When this is completed, there will be a trans-continental 
line of about two hundred miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. 
Constitutional government exists, and religious freedom is granted. 
‘The climate,” says Stephens, the great traveller, who explored all this 
region and made known to the world the remains of a marvellous civili- 
zation long since passed away—“ the climate is that of perpetual spring.” 
The capital stands on a plateau 5000 feet above the sea, and the general 
aspect of the city reminds one of an Italian city. More than half of the 
people (720,000) are Indigenos, descendants of the ancient race that once 
prevailed there. They constitute the bone and sinew of the population. 
Up to 1882 no mission effort had been attempted among this interesting 
people, but in that year an American Presbyteriar. Missionary settled 
there. In December last he formed a little church of eight souls, the first 
fruits of his labours. May the little one soon become a thousand! The 
country has broken with Rome, and the importance of supplying its place 
by the preaching of the gospel is ever-increasing, especially in view of the 
probable opening up of the country by means of its railways. 


Arrica, Basutoland.—A terrible drought has been raging here, and 
great distress has prevailed. Some of the people have died of hunger. 
Happily rain has at length come, and so we trust the suffering is over. A 
missionary reports that the attitude of the converts during the season of 
trial struck the heathen. One of the latter, indeed, said, ‘‘ The Christians 
have something special, a strength which we have not. Amid this 
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drought they go to their religious services singing as they go; they work 
cheerfully in the fields and do not get thin, while we can hardly stand on 
our legs!” 

The Zambesi Mission.—M. Coillard and his friends have reached the 
Zambesi after a long and costly journey, but without loss of life or injury 
to health. Everywhere as they passed along they were kindly received. 
They were hoping soon to begin mission work. 

The Congo Mission of the Baptist Missionary Society.—Another 
labourer has fallen—Dr. S. Comber—after only a year of labour. He 
was one of four children all devoted to mission work. He was gaining 
great influence by his medical skill among the Ngombe people. Who will 
volunteer to fill up this fresh gap in the ranks ? 

Bailundu, in Central Africa. The American missionaries report that 
they have been permitted to return to their station, and that they never 
felt safer than they do now. The king has thoroughly repented of the 
course he pursued at the instigation of the Portuguese trader, Braga. He 
wrote, in fact, to the missionaries, saying, ‘‘The whole country is before 
you; only return and be friendly with me. My people are all crying; we 
are ashamed. Come back! Do not allow our name to stink everywhere 
because of Braga’s deception !” 

The Transvaal.—The Wesleyan Mission in this region is making fair 
progress. The first Sunday of this year was a time of great encourage- 
ment at the station of Potchefstroom. There were services at the English 
and also the native churches. At the latter a sermon was delivered in 
English and interpreted, first into Dutch, and then in Siralonz, in order 
that all might understand. Then nine persons, converts from heathenism, 
were baptized in presence of a congregation that filled every part of the 
chapel. After this four others were received as members. They had 
been baptized when infants. These services were not over when the 
English missionary was called to go to the English church, where he 
witnessed ‘‘ a scene never witnessed before in any English church in the 
Transvaal ”—eleven young people kneeling round the communion rails, 
earnestly seeking the Saviour ! 

Gordon on Mission Reports——The Church Missionary Intelligencer 
for March gives several letters written by Gordon to the secretary of the 
Society in 1878. From one of them, dated Khartoum, August 11, 1878, 
we take the following characteristic passage: ‘‘ I do not like many of the 
writings of your agents I see printed. In speaking of the negroes, there 
is much ‘I am not as other men are’ in them. I would there was more 
of the claim to be the ‘ chief of sinners’ in them. (I wonder whether 
Paul meant it, or if he only used it as a figure of speech. I think he did 
mean it literally—he felt that he was the worst of men.) I confess, with 
a society like yours, you can scarcely avoid these publications, for people 
must have apparently some glory for the guineas they give. Propose to 
your Committee to give up wine for a month, not to give dinner-parties 
for the same time, and to devote the proceeds to the Mission. Ask them 
if they felt the very slightest inconvenience in giving their £5? Did they 
go for one day without milk at their breakfasts? or ‘ Prophecy unto us 
smooth things.’ It is seldom preachers touch on these points, for they 
‘would be offended with them,’ and of course that must not be done.” 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY THEOLOGY.* 


Is the present activity of thought and inquiry on religious 
subjects to be welcomed or deplored? Of the fact there can 
be little question, though we are inclined to believe that there 
are comparatively few who have measured its significance. 
The amount of unrest that prevails even among many who 
wear an appearance of placidity and contentment is much 
greater than easy-going Christians are prepared to suspect. 
It must not be classed with actual unbelief, though of course 
it may be but a preliminary stage towards it. In the 
majority of cases, probably, it results in nothing more than a 
vague uncertainty, which goes far to neutralize the power of” 
every appeal from the pulpit. Still, painful as it is, it is 
open to doubt whether it is to be regarded as a sign of actual 
deterioration. The question is not one to be answered ofi- 
hand, as though there could not possibly be any hesitation in 
respect to it. If those who are now inquirers, with a distinct. 
tendency towards unbelief, would a generation ago have been 
simple-minded and earnest Christian believers the reply would 
be prompt and decisive. But it is superfluous to discuss such 
a supposition, since every one knows that this is not the case. 
There were unbelievers in Christian congregations then even 
as there are now. They might or might not be troubled with 
any doubts as to the authority of revelation; they gave an 
external assent, at all events, to the leading articles of 

* Old and New Theology. A Constructive Critique. By Rev. J. B. 
Hearp, M.A. (T. and T. Clark.) The Reality of Faith. By Newman 
Suyru. (T. Fisher Unwin and R. D. Dickinson.) 

VOL. XIV. 23 : 
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the Evangelical creed; to some extent they respected the 
observances of religion; but there their religion ended. If 
instead of this class of formalists, who had gradually hardened 
into a state of utter indifference, and who were as far from 
any real sympathy with the gospel, and had as little of the 
spirit of obedience to the faith as the veriest Agnostic of our 
day, we have got a number of men who come to our services 
and listen with an inner protest against our teachings, perhaps 
with a kind of supercilious pity for our obscurantism, is it 
certain that there has been any material loss to the cause of 
Christianity ? Some are cynics, others may be carried away 
by an intellectual affectation and conceit of an extremely 
offensive character, but neither the one nor the other is really 
worse than that hard insensibility which nothing availed to 
disturb. On the other hand, in some cases—we believe in 
many-—there is in the midst of the uncertainty an anxious 
and real desire to find the truth. The soul has been torn 
away from its old moorings, but it is in quest of others. 
Sceptical articles in Reviews, the talk of friends, the reflections 
suggested by the discoveries of science, have served to perplex 
the mind, and, alas! it is without faith. But it is not com- 
mitted to a rejection of the gospel, it is still inquiring and 
inquiring in a spirit of candour and courage deserving of all 
admiration. If any one doubts the truth of this we are sure 
that it must be owing to his imperfect acquaintance with the 
state of mind of numbers around him. Our own experience, 
at all events, is sufficient to convince us of the fact. Con- 
tinually are we meeting with those who are unable to accept 
our orthodox creeds, and who have doubts even on points 
which we esteem of vital importance, but who, nevertheless, 
are intent on being right, who anxiously seek for direction 
and help, who carefully weigh any arguments, and who 
acknowledge with sincere gratitude any light which is shed 
upon their difficulties. 

We may be sure of this, that there are more people among 
those who are rashly and indiscriminately reckoned as sceptics 
who are seekers after truth than theological theorists or eccle- 
siastical bigots would be disposed to admit. What Christians, 
and especially Christian ministers, have seriously to consider 
is how best to deal with this class. By this we do not mean 
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any question as to the particular methods to be adopted, but 
as to the special aspect in which the truth should be presented. 
Direct personal intercourse is the most effectual method, but 
whether it be by conversation, or by preaching, or by book 
that the mind is to be reached, it is of the first importance 
that the approach should be wisely made. What we say is, 
however, of more consequence even than the manner in which 
we say it. The spirit should always be sympathetic, but the 
sympathy in manner and expression will be of compara- 
tively little avail unless it be extended to the thought also. 
It is to be hoped that the days are past for Christian teachers 
to try and stamp out doubt by any coercive measures. The 
late Bishop of Oxford, in one of his addresses to young men-— 
it was, if we remember right, one of his ordination addresses 
—exhorted his hearers to cast any doubt out of their mind, 
if unfortunately it ever got admission there, just as the 
garrison of a beleaguered fortress would get rid of a hot shell 
which had fallen into it. The counsel might have been wise 
if it was possible to see how it could be obeyed. The doubt 
which could be dealt with in this fashion would be no real 
doubt. The underlying idea of the advice, however, is un- 
sound and mischievous. What is meant is that doubt is 
a suggestion of sin, which must be dealt with as we treat any 
other temptation to evil. Jt was not thus that the Master 
met the questioning doubt of Thomas. His fellow-apostles 
thought it very unreasonable that he did not believe in their 
testimony, but the Lord, on the contrary, met his demand 
as though he had a legitimate right to urge it. He did not 
rebuke; He did not even seek to browbeat and coerce into 
silence. He “‘showed him His hands and His feet,’ and so 
He satisfied him. His example is to be our law. It suggests 
that doubt may only be the stirring of the soul to inquiry 
and research, which it is our duty to meet with a sympathy 
which will carefully weigh every difficulty, and handle it as to 
turn the soul to faith. 

There could be no more necessary work than the recon- 
ciliation of theology with the thought of the times; and the 
man who does it successfully will render an inestimable 
service both to the Church and the world. We welcome every 
etort which tends in this direction, provided it be reverently 
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and thoughtfully made. We doubt whether there was ever 
more literature of this kind, and especially. so much of a high 
type and a liberal spirit. If the “‘ wish to believe,” of which Mr, 
Wilfrid Ward has written with so much thoughtfulness and with 
an intensity of feeling which has something almost pathetic in 
it, be at all widespread or deep, Christian teachers are certainly 
showing every desire to meet it with intelligence and candour. 
The Bishop of London may not have brought out anything 
very new or profound in his Bampton Lectures on the 
*‘ Relations of Science to the Bible,” but his mode of presen- 
tation has given considerable freshness and point to his 
argument. Dr. Matheson’s remarkable work, ‘‘ Can the Old 
Faith Live with the New” we reserve for separate treatment. 
In the meantime we would say of it that it is marked by the 
characteristics which most favourably distinguish the best 
theological books of our day from some of a former time 
which we are bound to add are not without their proper 
successors in our own. It does not shirk difficulties or com- 
pensate for weakness of logic by dogmatism of tone. It 
abstains from denunciation, and secures greater force for its 
argument by the sympathetic spirit it shows to those who 
may be regarded as opponents. It is spiritual in the best 
sense of the word, as full of charity as of wisdom, while not 
its least charm is the chastened eloquence in which its manly 
thought is clothed. 

For the present, however, we wish to deal with the two 
books named in the title, and to treat them rather on 
general grounds than with a view to the discussion of their 
specific teachings. Mr. Heard, whose suggestive and eloquent 
volume is before us, has attempted an ambitious task in 
proposing to give us a ‘‘ constructive critique” of the “Old 
and New Theology,” and we can hardly suppose that he 
supposes that he has achieved complete success. In order 
to complete success there ought to have been more systematic 
and more thorough treatment of the whole subject, and this 
was hardly possible in a single octavo volume. None theless, 
however, do we feel the value of the contribution he has made 
to our theological literature. His book has much vigour and 
freshness of thought, and a wide extent of learning. It is 
never lacking in boldness, and there are in it occasional 
touches of beauty for which we were hardly prepared. 
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We are impressed at the outset with Mr. Heard’s estimate 
of the present state of theological opinion, as well as with 
the spirit in which he approaches this ‘‘ constructive critique.” 
There is here nothing of the rashness of the mere iconoclast, 
or the boastful pride of an innovator, writing as though the 
Church had been in utter darkness until he came to give it 
the benefit of his instructions. He has a true reverence for 
the past, even though he contends that some of its work has 
to be revised, and that some of its conclusions are at least 
open to question. He goes to the very core of the whole 
question when he tells us that there is ‘‘ both a constant and 
a variant element in faith—dogmatists deny the latter, and 
sceptics the former.” Unfortunately dogmatists—including 
under the name a large number of good Christian people, 
who have never thought out a theological problem, perhaps 
never had one presented fairly to their minds—are as hard to 
convince of the necessarily changing character of the human 
interpretation as are sceptics of the eternal authority of the 
Divine truth. They are more Calvinistic than Calvin, more 
Arminian than Arminius, more Puritan, both in doctrine and 
practice, than the Puritans. There are few things more sur- 
prising than the stolid, and we fear we must say stupid, 
conservatism with which many Christians cling to everything 
which they find established. How it came to have its present 
position in the creed or code of their particular system, on 
what authority it rests, what purpose it subserves, are points 
on which they seem to be as indifferent as they are certainly 
ignorant. They found them as organic parts of the system to 
which they have given their allegiance, and which is in fact 
maintained by the Church to which they belong, and so they 
are invested with a sanctity which would be outraged were 
their right to be questioned. Verily these men, who love to 
a degree which approaches infatuation ‘established ways of 
serving God,’ work a mischief of which they form no ade- 
quate conception, and they do dishonour to the truth of which 
they pose as the special champions. Dean Burgon is a typical 
representative of the class. In the well-known passage on 
verbal inspiration, where he seemed to stake the authority of 
the Bible upon the Divine inspiration of every word, every 
syllable, every letter, and is almost unwilling to stop there, 
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he appears sublimely unconscious that the only result of such 
extravagance is peril to the Bible itself. If an anxious and 
conscientious inquirer finds himself unable to reconcile all 
the figures in Chronicles with those in Kings, he must reject 
the Bible if he holds by the Dean’s principle. So it is with 
elaborate systems of theology which some insist on imposing 
upon the world as the essential symbols of orthodoxy. Mr. 
Heard very truly says : 


Much of our modern scepticism is accounted for by this attitude of 
divines. This age, like other ages, has its own ruling ideas, its zeitgeist, 
which is summed up in the humanitarian phrase of the “ greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.’’ Medicine and jurisprudence have revised 
their teaching in harmony with these ruling ideas. Theology alone holds 
back under the fear of unsettling minds. But men’s minds are already 
unsettled, and it is this fear of change which only widens the breach and 
deepens the existing unsettlement. 


It is a melancholy thing that those who profess to believe 
in the living God, and to be concerned for the interests of 
truth beyond everything beside, should tremble like cravens 
at any suggestion of change in human systems, lest it should 
possibly unsettle the minds of men as to the truth itself. 
The peril lies in the opposite direction, in the confusion of 
the husk with the kernel, and, as a consequence, the loss 
of the kernel in the struggle to prevent the breaking of the 
shell. 

We must at the same time do even this conservatism 
justice. Mr. Heard compares us unfavourably with the 
Germans, quoting Goethe to the effect that ‘“‘ we are a prac- 
tical people, but pedantic, and that our vision is limited in all 
directions outside affairs.” There is some truth in this, and 
when Mr. Heard adds that “the price we pay for our genius 
in the affairs of life is a certain speculative timidity, and a 
distrust of any root-and-branch criticism of our theological 
traditions,” he is right as far as he goes. But something 
more requires to be added in order to get a complete view. 
The spiritual feeling is not as powerful in Germany as among 
English Christians. There must surely be all the difference 
in the world between a surgeon called to amputate the limb 
of a perfect stranger, and one who is called to operate on the 
body of his dearest friend. In the latter case the feelings of, 
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the heart may naturally be expected to overcome the keen 
interest of the process, and the operator may well pause be- 
fore he applies the knife. Still, it may be necessary, despite 
the sensitiveness which at first scruples and would restrain 
the operator’s hand. Only let us respect the hesitation, and 
not attribute it to causes which are altogether unworthy. 

Mr. Heard complains, and not without justice, of the con- 
servatism of theologians; and indeed it is so favourite a 
theme that he often returns to it. He tells us that men of 
the world ‘‘ distrust theology on account of its timid conser- 
vatism, or rather antiquarianism, which values a ceremony or 
a doctrine in an inverse ratio to its bearing on modern life and 
thought.” This is not to be denied, and conservatism of this 
kind, stolid, unintelligent, and immovable, is even more 
dangerous in theology than in politics. Truth is suffering 
from it in various ways at the present time. But there is 
some excuse even for it in the line of action pursued on the 
opposite side. The tone of infallibility assumed by the 
apostles of modern thought; the confidence with which the 
crudest ideas are set forth; the contempt shown to those who 
hold fast by old opinions, as though they were deficient either 
in honesty or intelligence; the monopoly of all claim to 
liberalism, as though it were not possible to hold Evangelical 
truth in a liberal spirit, cannot fail to provoke reaction. Very 
probably we should be told that these developments are in 
themselves a reaction, and it might be hard to decide where 
the original offence is. Be this as it may, the fault assuredly is 
not all on the side of the theologians. But itis infinitely more 
important that Christians should get rid of all unreasoning 
opposition to novelty merely because it is new, than that they 
should construct for themselves some defence, more or less 
valid, against the imputations of opponents. Enough to say 
that, if they have been too reluctant to admit new light, some 
excuse may be found in the temper often shown by those who 
undertake to be their critics and instructors, and in the not 
wholly unreasonable fear that any concession would only be 
received with a shout of exultant triumph and open the way 
for fresh demands. 

It is high time, however, that any such feeling should give 
place to a more reasonable endeavour to get a theology which 
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shall commend itself to the consciences of men on the ground 
of its own authority, and not by an appeal to traditions of the 
Church. Dr. Hatch, in an extremely valuable address to a 
theological society in the Edinburgh University, has con- 
tended, and it seems to us successfully, that there must be 
progress in theological science. As a matter of fact, there is 
change—whether it be progress or not—in the minds even of 
the most orthodox, whether they be conscious of it or not. 
They may adhere to the old creeds, but those creeds have not 
the same meaning to them as they had to their fathers, or 
possibly as they had to themselves some years ago. The 
advance of knowledge affects men’s thinking at every point 
and on every subject. The universe in which we live bears a 
very different aspect to us from that which it bore to our 
fathers, and the ideas which we form concerning it follow us 
everywhere. We cannot get rid of them if we would; and if 
we care for truth, we should have no desire to escape their 
influence if we could. Our thoughts of God Himself are 
affected by our knowledge of His works, and it would be worse 
than folly to shut our minds against any accessions to that 
knowledge, lest they might interfere with some theory which 
has evidently been based on insufficient or even misleading 
evidence. There is nothing which ought to alarm any reason- 
able man in the suggestion of a new theology. It does not 
mean a new religion, it does not mean even a new creed; it 
implies merely a revision and restatement of the truths of 
religion. It is, in fact, a recasting of the philosophy and 
science of religion. It is not the teaching of Paul or John 
which is to be revised, but that of Luther, Calvin, or Wesley. 

He is a bold man who undertakes such a work. Possibly 
the time has hardly come when it can be effectively done; 
and with a full appreciation of the service done by Mr. Heard, 
we cannot say that we regard him a8 having accomplished it. 
He has gathered a quantity of material, much of it extremely 
valuable ; he has exploded some fallacies ; he has stated some 
forgotten truths in a forcible manner. But to us one of the 
chief gains from the book is that, if it is read with candour 
and thoughtfulness, it may serve to calm the fears of many 
who damage the cause of the gospel by identifying it with their 
own narrow creed, and whining over every change which 
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threatens the one as though it meant some serious peril to 
the other. Mr. Heard is not wanting in courage and resolu- 
tion. Some of his suggestions will be startling to many, and 
it ought therefore to be reassuring to these friends of truth, 
whose timidity shows the uncertainty of their own faith, to 
find that, despite all these concessions, Mr. Heard sets forth 
the gospel in all its simplicity and integrity. The keynote to 
all his speculations is found in his view of the Fatherhood of 
God, and this again is based on the psychology which he has 
expounded in his previous work on the ‘‘ Tripartite Nature of 
Man.” He asserts the value of intuitions, too often overlooked 
by theologians. ‘‘In this upper air of God-consciousness 
there is born in us instinctively the sense that we too are His 
offspring.” Here is the foundation of his system. To deal 
with it in all its parts would demand a book as elaborate as 
Mr. Heard’s own. We cannot attempt such a task, but con- 
tent ourselves with citing this volume as a proof that it is 
possible to combine the utmost freedom of inquiry with the 
most humble reverence, and to insist on very wide and even 
drastic changes in the expression of theological opinion, 
while yet holding fast by the vital truths of the gospel. 

Dr. Newman Smyth writes on the same lines, and to some 
extent with the same view as Mr. Heard, though his book is 
of a very different character. He does not aim at a systematic 
treatment of theology, but confines himself to a presentation 
of what are to him “living truths.” His aim may be summed 
up in his own phrase, the ‘‘ Christianization of theology ;” 
and in his attempts to realize jit, he has certainly shown 
remarkable power. We are hardly surprised to find that the 
book has been published in this country by two separate 
houses—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and Mr. R. D. Dickinson—for 
it meets a want that is felt by multitudes of earnest inquirers 
in this country at the present moment. Unbelief is not the 
pleasant state which some imagine, and we have no doubt that 
there are numbers of minds at unrest in this country which 
have a sincere wish to believe, but they require above all things 
to feel the touch of reality in every word that is spoken to them. 
This they will not fail to get in these very striking sermons 
from the American pulpit. They are apologetic in the best 
sense and in the wisest form, not dealing so much in direct 
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controversy as presenting great truths so as to make them 
their own’ strongest evidence. A better representation of 
advanced thought in its wisest and most devout form we have 
not often met. There is nothing which ought to alarm the 
conservative, and yet there is much that is calculated to guide 
and strengthen the faith of the anxious inquirer. Indeed no 
theological teacher could have proposed to himself a grander 
aim. To Christianize theology would, we believe, be to get 
rid of much of the antagonism by which we are now so sorely 
troubled. There is a theology that is anything but Christian, 
at which yet passes current as orthodoxy. It dims the glory of 
: Christ by forgetting that Christ Himself is the Gospel, apart 
f from a number of doctrines more or less related to the central 
truth which it insists on treating as though they were part of 
the ‘‘ glad tidings.” It is, alas! only too prone to become 
antichristian in its spirit and tendencies, and as the result 
creates a prejudice which will never be removed until we have 
got back to the true idea, that Christ Himself is the Alpla 
and Omega. 




















THE PROMINENCE OF THE ATONEMENT.* 
A COLLOQUY. 


“‘ For I determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.”—1 Corinthians ii. 2. 





Suountp the apostle who penned this eloquent expression 
fi resume his ministry on earth, and should he deign to hold 
i converse with us on the principles of his high calling, and 
should he repeat his strong words, ‘I am now, as of old, 
determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified”—some of us would feel an impulse 
i to ask him: 

i} ‘“‘Can your words mean what they appear to imply? You 
; are learned in Rabbinical literature; you have read the 
Grecian poets, and even quoted from Aratus; you have 
examined the statuary of Greece, and have made a perma- 
nent record of an inscription upon an altar in ancient Athens; 


* Taken from a volume of singularly able discourses by Epwarps A. 
Park, D.D. (Andover: W. ¥. Draper.) 
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you have reasoned on the principles of Aristotle from effect to 
cause, and have taken rank with the philosophers, as well as 
orators of the world; and now, you seem to utter your deter- 
mination to abandon all knowledge save that which concerns 
the Jew who was crucified. 

“Tn the first place, do you intend to assert that our know- 
ledge is controlled by our will? You determined not to know 
anything save one? Can you by mere choice expel all but 
one of your old ideas, and make your mind like a chart of 
white paper in reference to the vast majority of your familiar 
subjects of thought?” 

“T am ready to concede,” is the reply, “ that much of our 
knowledge is involuntary ; still a part of it is dependent on 
our will. In some degree, at some times, we may attend toa 
theme or not attend to it, as we choose, and thus our choice 
may influence our belief, and thus are we responsible, in a 
certain measure, for our knowledge. JBesides, the word 
‘know’ is used by us Hebraistic writers to include not only a 
mental apprehension, but also a moral feeling. When we know 
Christ, we feel a hearty complacence in Him. Again, to ‘know’ 
often signifies to manifest, as well as to possess, both know- 
ledge and love. We do not know anold acquaintance when we 
of set purpose withhold all public recognition of him, and act 
outwardly as if we were inwardly ignorant of his being. But 
I, Paul, say to you, as I said to the Corinthians, that I shall 
make the atonement of Christ, and nothing but the atone- 
ment of Christ, the main theme of my regard, of my loving 
regard, and such loving regard as is openly avowed.” 

“Should a Christian minister out of the pulpit, as well as 
in the pulpit, know nothing save the crucified One? Did you 
not know how to sustain yourself by the manufacture of tents ; 
and did you not say to the circle of elders at Ephesus, ‘ These 
hands have ministered to my necessities ?’ Did you not dis- 
pute with the Roman sergeants—plead your cause before the 
Roman courts? Must not every minister cease for a time to 
converse on the work of Jesus, and must he not think of 
providing for his own household, lest he become worse than 
an infidel ?” 

“Tam willing to admit,” is the reply, “ that the pulpit is 
the place where the minister should speak of Christ with 
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more uniform distinctness than in other places; but there are 
no places, and no times, in which he should fail to manifest, 
more or less obviously, his interest in his Redeemer. Wherever 
he goes, he has a pulpit. Whether he eat or drink, or what- 
ever he do, he must do all for the glory of God, and the 
highest glory of God is Christ, and the highest honour of 
Christ is in Him crucified. A minister must always respect 
the proprieties of life; in honouring them he knows that 
appropriate model man, who, rising from the tomb, wrapped 
up the napkin that was about His head, and laid it in a place 
by itself. Now the proprieties of life do require a minister to 
speak in the pulpit on themes more plainly and more easily 
connected with the atonement, than are various themes on 
which he must speak in the market-place or in the schools, 
But all subjects on which he may discourse do lead, sooner or 
later, more or less obviously and easily, to the great work of 
Jesus: and he should converse on them with the intent of 
seizing every hint they give him, following out every line to 
which they point him, in the direction of the Cross. I have 
been in many synagogues, and in the temple, and on Mars’ 
Hill, and on a Mediterranean ship-deck, and once was I 
hurried along in a night-ride from Jerusalem to Cesarea with 
four hundred and seventy soldiers, horsemen and spearmen. 
I have resided at leisure with my arm chained to a Roman 
guard in a prison at the capital of the Roman Empire; but 
in all such places I have felt, and everywhere I do feel, bound 
to speak out, and to act out, all the interest which the fit- 
nesses of the occasion admit, in the atonement of Jesus ; and 
not to manifest, and not to feel any interest in any theme 
which may lessen my regard for this—the chiefest among ten 
thousand ! ” 

‘* Should every man, as well as every minister, cherish and 
exhibit no interest in anything but Christ? Should a sailor 
at the mast-head, a surgeon in the extirpation of the clavicle, 
a warrior in the critical moment of the last charge, look at 
nothing, and hear of nothing, but the Cross? Must not 
every one conduct businesses and sustain cares which draw 
his mind away from the atonement ?”’ 

‘“‘T am ready to grant,” is the reply, ‘‘ that some duties are 
less plainly and less intimately connected than others with 
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the work of Jesus; but all of them are connected with it in 
some degree, and this connection may be seen by all who 
choose to gain the fitting insight. The great principle of 
duty belonging to the minister in the pulpit, belongs to him 
everywhere ; and the great principle of duty belonging to the 
minister belongs to every man, woman, and child. There is 
not one religion for the man when he is in the temple, and 
another religion for the man when he is in the parlour or in 
the street. There is not one law for the ordained pastor, and 
another law for the tradesman or the mechanic. The same 
law and no different one; the same religion and no different 
one, are the law and the religion for apostles, and publicans, 
and prophets, and tax-gatherers, and patriarchs, and children, 
and nobles, and beggars. Every man is bidden to refuse 
everything, if it be the nearest friend, who interferes with 
the claims of the Messiah ; and therefore every man, layman 
as well as clergyman, must keep his eye fixed primarily upon 
the Cross. He may see other things within the range of that 
cross, but he must keep the Cross directly at the angle of his 
vision, and allow nothing else, when placed side by side with 
the tree on Calvary, to allure his eye away from that central, 
engrossing object.”’ 

“Ts not your theme too contracted? It is well to know 
Christ, but in all the varying scenes of life, is it well not to 
know anything else? Will not the pulpit become wearisome 
if, spring and autumn, summer and winter, it confine itself 
to a single topic? We have known men preach themselves 
out by incessant repetitions of the scene at Calvary—a 
scene thrilling in itself, and on that very account not bearing 
to be presented in its details, every Sabbath day. How much 
less will the varying sensibilities of the soul endure the 
reiteration of this tragic tale every day and at every inter- 
view! Such extreme familiarity induces irreverence. The 
Bible is not confined to this theme. It is rich in ecclesiastical 
history, political history, ethical rules, metaphysical discus- 
sion, comprehensive theology. It contains one book of ten 
chapters which has not a single allusion to God, and several 
books which do not mention Christ ; why, then, do you shut 
us up to a doctrine which will circumscribe the mind of good 
men, and result in making their conversation insipid ? ” 
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‘Contracted ! ’—this is the reply—‘‘ and do you consider 
this topic a limited one, whose height, depth, length, breadth, 
no finite mind can measure ? Of what would you speak ?” 

‘‘We would speak of the Divine existence.”—‘“‘ But Christ 
is the ‘I am.’”’ 

‘** We would speak of the Divine attributes.”—‘‘ But Christ 
is the Alpha and Omega; He searcheth the reins and trieth 
the hearts of men; He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever; full of grace and truth; to Him belong wisdom and 
power and glory and honour; of His dominion is no end. 
Of what then would you speak ?” 

‘“‘We would speak of the Divine sovereignty.”—“ But 
Christ taught us to say, ‘Even so Father, for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight ’—and He and His Father are one.” 

‘We would converse on the Divine decrees.’”’—* But all 
things are planned for His praise who was in Christ, and in 
whom Christ was at the beginning.” 

‘We would discourse on electing love.”—* But the saints 
are elect in Christ Jesus.” 

‘* We would utter many words on the creation of men and 
angels.” —‘‘ Now by our Redeemer were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in the earth, visible and 
invisible.” 

‘* We would converse on the preservation of what has been 
created.’’— Now Christ upholdeth all things by the word of 
His power. What would you have, then, for your theme?” 

‘* We would take the flowers of the field for our theme.”— 
* But they are the delight as well as the contrivance of the 
Redeemer.” 

‘‘We would take for our theme the globes in space.”— 
“ But they are the work of His fingers.” 

‘Then we would take the very winds of heaven for our 
theme, lawless and erratic as they are.”—*“ But Jesus taught 
us to comment upon these as an illustration of His truth ; 
His poetic mind gave us the conception that the wind bloweth 
where it chooseth to blow, and we look on, wondering whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth; knowing only that it is the 
breath of the Wonderful Counsellor, who arouseth it as He 
listeth, or saith, Peace, be still. What else, then, do you 
prefer for your topic of conversation ?”’ 
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“We prefer the laws of nature for our topic.”—“‘ But in 
them the Father worketh and Christ worketh equally.” 

‘‘Tf it be so, we will select the fine and useful arts for our 
subject.”—‘‘ But all the materials of these arts, and all the 
laws which compact them, and all the ingenuity which 
arranges them, are of His architectonic plan. He is the 
guide of the sculptor, painter, musician, poet. He is the 
contriver of all the graces which we in our idolatry ascribe to 
the human discoverer, as if man had originally invented them. 
The history of the arts is the history of Christ’s government 
on earth. Will you propose, then, some other theme for your 
remark ?”’ 

‘Do let us converse on the moral law.”—‘‘ You may ; but 
Christ gave this law, and came to magnify it.” 

“Then let us comment on the ceremonial law.”—‘ You 
may; but all its types are prophecies of Jesus.” 

“Then we will expatiate on virtue in the general.”’-—‘“ Do 
so; but Christ is the first exemplar, the brightest repre- 
sentative of all abstract goodness, of all your virtue in the 
general.” 

“Then we will take up ethical maxims.”—‘‘ Take them 
up; but they are embodied in Him who is the way, the truth, 
the life.’’ 

“We will resort, then, to human responsibility for our sub- 
ject of discourse.”’—‘‘ But we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of that fair-minded arbiter who is man as well 
as God.” 

“May we not speak of eternal blessedness ?”—‘‘ Yes; but 
it is Christ who welcomes His chosen into life.” 

‘Shall we not converse, then, on endless misery ?”—‘“‘ Yes ; 
but it is Christ who will proclaim, ‘ Depart ye cursed.’ ”’ 

“The human body—we would utter some words on that.” 
—“But your present body is the image of what your Lord 
wore once, and the body that you will have, if you die in the 
faith, is the image of what your Lord wears now; the image 
of the body slain for our offences and raised again for our 
justification. And have you still a favourite theme which ‘you 
have not suggested ?” 

“The pleasures of life are our favourite theme.”—“ Yes, 
and Jesus provided them and graced them at Cana.” 
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‘The duties of the household are our favourite theme.”— 
“Yes, and Jesus has prescribed them and disciplines you by 
them, and will judge you for your manner of regarding them. 
What would you have, then, what can you think of for your 
choice topic of discourse ?”’ 

‘*We love to talk of our brethren in the faith.”—“ But 
they are indices of Christ, and He is represented by them.” 

‘**We choose to converse on our Redeemer’s indigent, im- 
prisoned, diseased, agonized followers.”—‘‘ And He is an 
hungered, athirst, penniless, afflicted in them, and whatsoever 
we do to one of them we do to Him, and what we say of one 
of them we say of Him.” 

‘*May we speak in the pulpit of slaves ?””—*‘ Of slaves! 
Can you not speak of Medes and Parthians, Indians and 
Arabians ? Why not then of Africans? Have they, or have 
they not, immortal souls? Was Jesus, or was He not, 
crucified for them? Was He ashamed of the lowly and the 
downtrodden, and those who have become the reproach of 
men and the despised of the people? You may speak of all 
for whom Christ died; as all men, bond or free, and all 
things, globes or atoms, suggest thoughts leading in a right 
line or in a curved line to the cross of Christ. All things 
being thus nearly,or remotely suggestive of the atonement, 
are for your sakes, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come; all are yours, for your thoughts, for your words. If 
things pertain to the Divine essence, the whole of that is the 
essence of Jesus; if they pertain to the Divine relations, all 
of them are the relations of Jesus; if they pertain to the 
noblest and brightest features of seraphs, all the angels of 
God bow down before Jesus; if they pertain to the minutest 
changes of human life, in all our vicissitudes Jesus keeps up 
His brotherhood with us; if they pertain to the vilest and 
darkest spot of our depravity, they pertain to Jesus, for to 
speak aright of sin is to be determined to speak of Christ, 
and of Him crucified for sin. 

‘‘ And is this the doctrine which men call a contracted one ? 
Narrow! The very suspicion of its being narrow has now 
suggested the first reason why you should place it and keep 
it as the crown of all your words and deeds: it is so large, 
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go rich, so boundless, that you need nothing which excludes 
it.” 

‘“‘Ts not your theme too large? At first we deemed it too 
small, but now it swells out before us into such colossal 
dimensions that we change our ground, and ask: Can the 
narrow mind of man take in this multiplicity of relations, 
comprehended in both the natures, and in the redemptive, as 
well as allthe other works of Christ ? Do not our frail powers 
need one day as a day of rest, and one place as a sanctuary 
of repose, from every thought less tender than that of the 
atoning death itself? Must we not call in our minds from 
Christ and Him crucified, so as to concentrate all our emotions 
on the simple fact of Christ crucified ?” 

“Too large a theme! ’—this is the reply—‘ It is a large 
theme, too large to be fully comprehended by finite intelli- 
gences. Men have dreamed of exhausting the atonement 
by defining it to be a plan for removing the obstacles which 
stand in the way of our pardon. It is too large for that 
definition, as the atonement also persuades the Most High to 
forgive us. Then men have thought to mark it round about 
by saying that it is a scheme for inducing God to interpose 
in our aid. But the atonement is too large for that defining 
clause, as it also presents motives to man for accepting the 
interposition of God. Then some have thought to define it 
exactly, by saying that the atonement is both an appeal to the 
Lawgiver and also an appeal to the sinner. Too large still 
is the atonement for that explanation. It is an appeal to 
both God and man, but it is more. It is an appeal to the 
universe, and is as many-sided as the universe itself is to be 
variously affected. Can we by searching find out the whole 
of atoning love? It is the love of Him who stretched out 
His arms on the fatal wood, and pointed to the right hand 
and to the left hand, and raised His eyes upward, and cast 
them downward, and thus all things above and below, and 
on either side, He embraced in His comprehensive love. It is 
a large theme, but not too large to operate as a motive upon 
us. The immeasurable reach of a motive is the hiding of 
its power. The mind of man is itself expansive, and requires 
and will have something immense and infinite of truth or 
error, either overpowering it for good or overmastering it for 

VoL. XIV. 24 
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evil. The atonement is a great theme, but not too great; 
and for this additional reason: its greatness lies, in part, in 
its reducing all other doctrines to a unity, its arranging them 
around itself in an order which makes them all easily under- 
stood. We know in other things the power of unity amid 
variety. We know how simple the geography of a land 
becomes by remembering that its rivers, although meander- 
ing in unnumbered circuits around the hills and through the 
vales, yet pursue one main direction from one mountain to 
one sea. Now all the truths of God flow into the atonement. 
They are understood by means of it, because their tendencies 
are toward it; and it is understood by means of them, 
because it receives and comprehends them. 

“Consider more fully the first clause of this sentence; all 
other truths are understood by means of the atonement. It 
gives to them all a unity by illustrating them all. Other 
truths are not so much independent themes as they are 
branches growing up or sidewise out of this one root, and 
they need this single theme in order that their relations may 
be rightly understood. What, for example, can we know in 
its most important bearings, unless we know the history and 
office of our Redeemer? Begin from what point we may to 
examine the uses of things, we can never measure their full 
utility until we view them from the Cross. The trees bud 
and blossom. Why! To bear fruit for the sustenance of 
the human body. But is this an ultimate object? The 
nourishment of the body favours the growth of the mind. 
But is the human mind an end worthy of all the contrivances 
in nature? Does the sun, with all its retinue of stars, pur- 
sue its daily course, with no aim ulterior to man’s welfare? 
Do we adopt a Ptolemaic theory in morals, that man is the 
centre of the system, and other worlds revolve around him? 
All things were made for God, as the Being in whom they 
all terminate. Do they exist for elucidating His power? 
This is not His chief attribute. Hisknowledge? There isa 
nobler perfection than omniscience. His love? But there 
is one virtue imbedded as a gem in His love, and His love is 
but a shining casket for this pearl of infinite price. This 
pearl is grace. This is the central ornament of the character 
of Jehovah. But there is no grace in Jehovah save as it 
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beams forth in Christ ; not in Christ as a mere Divinity, nor 
in Christ as a mere spotless humanity, but in the two united, 
and in that God-man crucified. All things were made by 
Him and for Him, rising from the cross to the throne. With- 
out reference to Him in His atoning love has nothing been 
made that was made in this world. The star in the East led 
wise men once to the manger where the Redeemer lay; and 
all the stars of heaven lead wise men now to Him who has 
risen above the stars, and whose glory illumines them all. 
He is termed the Sun of Righteousness ; and as the material 
sun binds all the planets around it in an intelligible order, 
so does Christ shine over, and under, and into, and through 
all other objects, attract them all to Himself, marshal them 
all into one clear and grand array, showing them all to be 
His works, all suggestive of our duty, our sin, our need of 
atonement, our dependence on the one God, and the one 
Mediator between God and man. 

“ The first clause of my sentence was, All other truths are 
understood by means of the atonement. Consider next the 
second clause: The atonement is understood by means of 
other truths. It crystallizes them around itself, and reduces 
them into a system, not only because it explains them, but 
also because it makes them explain it. It is not too large a 
theme, for all the sciences and the arts bring their contribu- 
tions to make it orderly and plain. Our text is a simple one, 
because its words are interpreted by a thousand facts shining 
upon it, and making themselves and it luminous in their 
radiations around and over it. Listen again to its suggestive 
words: ‘For Iam determined not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.’ 

“Now, what is the meaning of this plain term, ‘ Christ’ ? 
It means a ‘king.’ But how can we appreciate the king, 
unless we learn the nature of the beings over whom He 
rules? He reigns over the heavens ; therefore we investigate 
the heavens. The whole earth is full of His glory ; therefore 
we study the earth. He is the Lord over the angels ; when 
we reflect on them, we catch a glimpse of Him in His regal 
state. He is the King of the Jews and the Gentiles. When 
we meditate of men, we enjoy a glance at Him who was born 
for this end, that He might have dominion over our race. 
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When we contemplate the material worlds, all the vastness 
and the grandeur included in them; the sphere of mind, all 
the refinement and energy involved in it, we are overpowered 
by the reality, surpassing fable, that He who superintends all 
the movements of matter and first spake it into being, and 
once framed, as He now governs, the souls of His creatures, 
He is the King who atoned for us; and the more we know of 
the stars in their courses, and of the Spirit in its mysteries, 
so much the deeper is our awe in view of the condescending 
pity which moved their Creator to become one with a lowly 
creature acquainted with grief for you and me. So much is 
involved in the word ‘ Christ.’ 

“But our text speaks of Jesus Christ. That word ‘Jesus!’ 
“What is the meaning of it? It means a ‘ deliverer,’ and in 
othe view of some interpreters it means ‘ God, the deliverer.’ 
Deliverer ?, From what? We do not understand the power 
of His great office, unless we learn the nature and the vile- 
ness of sin; and we have no conception how mean, how 
detestable sin is, unless we know the needlessness of it, the 
nobleness of the will which degrades itself into it, the excel- 
lence of the law which is dishonoured by it. All our studies, 
then, in regard to the nature of the will, the unforced volun- 
tariness of depravity, the extent of it through our race, the 
depth of it, the purity of the commands aiming to prevent 
it, the attractions of virtue, the strangeness of their not pre- 
vailing over the temptations of vice—they are not mere 
metaphysics ; they are studies concerning the truth and the 
grace of Immanuel, who is God with us, and whose name is 
‘Deliverer,’ because He delivers His people from their sins ; 
sins involving the power and the penalty of free, wrong 
choice ; a penalty including the everlasting punishment of 
the soul; a punishment suggesting the nature and the cha- 
racter of the Divine law, and the Divine Lawgiver, in their 
relation to the conscience and all the sensibilities of the mind; 
and that mind as undying as its Maker. All these things are 
comprehended in the word ‘ Jesus.’ 

“But our text speaks of Jesus Christ and Him crucified: 
and this third term, ‘ crucified,’ adds an emphasis to the two 
preceding terms, and stirs us up to examine our own capa- 
bilities, to learn the skill pervading our physical organism, 
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so exquisitely qualified for pain as well as pleasure; the wis- 
dom apparent in our mental structure, so keenly sensitive to 
all that can annoy as well as gratify; and thus we catch a 
glimpse of the truth, that He who combines all of our dignity 
with none of our guilt, and with all of the Divine glory, and 
who thus develops all that is fit to be explained in man, and 
all that can be explained in God—He it is who chose to hang 
and linger, with aching nerve and bleeding heart, upon the 
cross for you and me. ‘This cross makes out an atonement of 
the sciences and the arts, and brings them also, as well as 
devout men, at one with God; all of them tributary to the 
doctrine that we are bought with a price, that we are re- 
deemed, not with silver and gold, but with the precious blood 
of aman who was God manifest in the flesh. Too large a 
theme is the atonement? But it breaks down the middle 
wall of partition that has kept apart the different studies of 
men, and it brings them together as illustrations of the truth, 
which in their light becomes as simple as it is great.’ 


CECIL HARVEY ; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tur collapse of Hardman’s opposition was, of course, a 
distinct gain to Cecil’s influence at Southwood. Fortunately 
for the pastor and the church, Midwinter took it into his 
head to transfer his presence and good services to another 
locality. His doctor had recommended a more bracing at- 
mosphere, as doctors often do to patients who have no real 
disease but are perpetually full of complaints, which are due 
quite as much to a morbid state of mind as to any bodily 
affliction ; and Midwinter had removed to a church in one of 
the northern suburbs. Cecil was thankful for his own deli- 
verance, and yet he could not but feel profound sympathy for 
the church which was to be afflicted with a man who seemed 
to believe that it was his special mission to set every one 
right, and who spared no diligence to make his calling and 
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election sure. His course in the church to which he removed, 
however, was but short, though turbulent. At first he pro- 
fessed himself greatly delighted with Mr. Benson, his new 
minister, whose preaching, according to him, possessed some 
spiritual elements in which Cecil’s was sadly deficient. But 
this did not last long. Mr. Benson, though unctuous and 
fervid, had a very decided will of his own, and had less tact 
in conciliating men than the pastor whom Midwinter had so 
unfairly judged. The consequence was that before long the 
two men came into painful collision. Midwinter attempted 
to dictate to his minister as to certain points in his preaching, 
and the interference was sternly resisted. After such a dif- 
ference it was not to be supposed that Mr. Benson should be 
regarded with the same favour which was at first extended 
to him, and in truth he soon sank far below Cecil’s level. 
Mr. Wedgewood, happening to meet the old grumbler in the 
city some months after his removal, was greatly surprised to 
hear him expressing his interest in the success of Cecil’s 
ministry, and his regret that he had been deprived of its 
blessings. 

Ultimately Midwinter followed the ordinary course of such 
men, and sought a refuge for his troubled spirit in the State 
Church which he had so often denounced. There was a clergy- 
man of some popularity in the district to whom his daughters 
had taken a fancy, and after a decorous show of resistance, 
the once zealous Dissenter was persuaded to turn his back on 
the chapel, and become a zealous adherent of the Church of 
England as by law established. The strangest feature of the 
case was that the church with which he now connected him- 
self was one of a distinct Ritualist type, with a tendency to 
become even more pronounced. His conscience, if we are to 
trust some of his old friends, did occasionally trouble him ; 
but he was so anxious to keep himself free from the sus- 
picion that any of the old Puritan leaven remained in him, 
that he never ventured on remonstrance as to any of the 
novelties which were introduced ; and, indeed, was so anxious 
to establish a reputation among his new friends, that he sub- 
scribed largely to the decorations of the chancel. He had 
the satisfaction, too, of feeling that he was appreciated, for 
before long his vanity was fiattered by his being elected one 
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of the churchwardens. As to his daughters, they speedily 
found themselves in a congenial element. They were weak, 
flighty, sentimental girls, who in some way or other had got it 
into their heads that Dissent was too vulgar for them. They 
were of the class who insist that their religion, like every- 
thing else belonging to them, should be genteel. Whether it 
is true or spiritual is a matter of very subordinate import- 
ance. In fact, they never set themselves to think out a prin- 
ciple—it may be questioned whether they know what a 
principle is. But they are satisfied that they themselves are 
of porcelain, not of common clay, and their religion must be 
adapted to individuals of their superioy constitution. How 
they arrived at this belief is a puzzle, since the only point 
which distinguishes them from those on whom they look down 
as common people is, that they happen to have more money. 
They are enjoying the benefits of wealth which may have 
been made in some occupation perhaps as sordid as that of 
the old sausage-seller of Aristophanes, and this entitles them, 
as they suppose, to cherish lofty ideas of their own social 
superiority. They have no pretensions to blue blood, and 
quite as few to high intellect ; but they have money, and in 
their estimate money answereth all things. They are justi- 
fied (so they think) in regarding themselves as of the finer 
erust of society, and desirous of vindicating their claim by 
the avoidance of everything that has a. taint of vulgarity— 
Dissent among the rest. 

Midwinter could not properly be called a rich man, but he 
loved to keep up a show of style, and his daughters had caught 
his spirit. That they had never been at home ina Dissenting 
chapel cela va sans dire. They had been educated at a school 
more fashionable than one of their father’s Puritan ten- 
dencies might be expected to approve, and they had come 
home full of contempt for their chapel and all its surround- 
ings. They took no interest in any of its institutions, and 
shunned all intercourse with the congregation, whom they 
considered, for the most part, as belonging to a lower grade, 
and needing to be kept in their proper place. How they were. 
able to succeed in this self-assertion was a puzzle to every 
one; butthey did. They placed their valuation of themselves 
ata high figure, and, strange to tell, induced a number of 
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other people to accept the estimate. They were talked of ag 
stylish young ladies, whose mantles and bonnets were a proper 
subject of study for those who desired to be in the fashion. 
To giris of this type their father’s quarrels with churches and 
ministers were a perfect godsend as helping them to an object 
on which their hearts had long been set. At length it was 
accomplished, and they had the long-desired pleasure of 
wiping the dust of Dissent off the shoes of their feet, and 
taking their place in the more aristocratic sanctuary which 
they felt was their fitting home. They became at once ap- 
proved devotees. Girls who had never entered the chapel for 
a week-day service suddenly became habitual attendants at 
‘‘matins’’ and “early communions.” Hitherto they had 
refused to do Christian work of any kind, but they were now 
the foremost in the preparation of Christmas and Easter 
decorations, the embroidering of altar-cloths, the blazoning 
of little flags for priestly processions, and the thousand and 
one trivial occupations with which Ritualist curates contrive 
to employ the hands of young ladies, and to detain them 
amid the frippery and millinery, attention to which they are 
pleased to characterize as religious service. The new converts 
took very kindly to them, especially when there were curates 
to superintend their proceedings, and encourage the workers by 
their pleasant society. It was not very long before Midwinter 
was asked to receive one of these promising young ecclesiastics 
as his son-in-law. The suggestion was hardly so agreeable 
to the father as it had been to his interesting daughter, 
Cecilia, but it was of no use for him to interpose any resist- 
ance. He had to reap as he sowed. He still snarls and 
grumbles, but no one gives any heed to his cavils. Dissent 
has lost nothing, and the Church has profited as little by the 
transfer of his allegiance. His daughters are really the only 
gainers by the metamorphosis; for they, at all events, have 
secured some social advance, while, if report be true, Amanda 
is about to follow the example of her sister and rise to the 
dignity of a clergyman’s wife. So the family vanishes from 
our pages. They are not an unfair specimen of many of the 
defections from the ranks of Nonconformity. 

As has been already suggested, the church at Southwood 
profited by the removal of such ungenial elements. Cecil 
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gave the most effectual answer to the pessimist predictions of 
Hardman and Midwinter by the increasing efficiency of his 
pulpit ministry, the best proof of which was seen in the steady 
growth both of the congregation and the church. But as 
his position thus became more assured, he began to feel that 
it was desirable, both for himself and his work, that his 
marriage should not be longer delayed. THis experiences in 
lodgings had not always been of the most agreeable kind, and 
while he longed for the comforts of a home, he felt still more 
the need of a companionship such as that which he expected 
to find in Miss Routledge. Perhaps no man requires a wise 
and sympathetic partner to whom he can lay bare the most 
secret thoughts of his heart, and with whom he can take 
counsel on the ever-varying phases of his work, more than a 
Christian minister. ‘There are confidences which he cannot 
share except with one whose heart answers completely to his 
own. The torturing anxieties as to his ministry and his 
methods of doing it cannot be unburdened to any outsider, 
however assured he may be of his attachment and loyalty. 
All this Cecil strongly felt, and against such considerations 
there was really nothing to be set on the opposite side. He 
was now entitled to regard his position as safely established, 
and if any elements were lacking in it they were such as a 
suitable wife might be expected to supply. 

Constance, on her part, had for a time shrunk from re- 
sponsibilities the full weight of which she distinctly realized. 
She had been accustomed to hear the ordinary criticisms upon 
ministers’ wives, often more heedless than positively malicious, 
and she recoiled from the idea of being herself subjected to 
such observations. She had no desire to be a public woman. 
Her character was essentially feminine, and her tastes for the 
more quiet sphere of private usefulness. Intensely interested 
in every movement for the higher education of her sex, she 
had no sympathy with noisy agitators who in clamouring for 
women’s rights went far to sacrifice woman’s true dignity. 
At the same time, she was absolutely free from a maudlin 
sentimentalism or silly affectation of nervousness. When 
duty called she was always ready to obey, and in connection 
with her own proper work exhibited an amount of firmness 
and resolution which sometimes surprised those who judged 
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of her simply by her amiable temper and gentle manners. 
Her hesitations, therefore, as to accepting the new responsi- 
bilities which awaited her, did not last long. Her attachment 
to Cecil was strong, and had been deepened by everything 
she had seen and heard of him. The story of his early work 
with its difficulties and struggles had greatly interested her, 
and when he pressed on her to join him in his labours and 
anxieties, affection on the one hand and a sense of duty on 
the other, overcame hesitations based on a distrust of her 
own fitness or too modest an estimate of her own qualities. 

She had, indeed, formed a very correct idea of what her 
future position was to be. She was prepared to be the wife 
of the minister, but had no intention of accepting the duties 
which some churches lay upon the minister’s wife, whom they 
regard as another official, under much the same obligations 
as rest upon the pastor. She had never spared herself in 
sacrifice or in service, and she had certainly no thought of 
pursuing any different course in the future. But whatever 
she did as a teacher or visitor she would do in her capacity 
as a member of the church, bound like every other member 
—to the same extent and no more, and by the same principles 
and no other—to give her best to the service of her Lord in 
the Christian society with which she was connected. The 
new and special duties which marriage would bring were 
duties to her husband, not the church. It would profit by 
all the succour and help she brought to him, but then she 
recognized no relation on her part to the church differing from 
that of every other member in it. Cecil fully agreed with 
her in these views. He had no idea of exposing his wife to 
the observations of the Hardmans and Midwinters. It was 
enough that he had to face such critics as these himself; he 
was resolved that she should be shielded from them. He 
rejoiced in the prospect of the help she could not fail to 
render in all the work of the church, but he took care to 
have it clearly understood that hers would be only the volun- 
tary service of a private member, not the official work of one 
on whom some public obligation rested. 

They were married in the chapel at Marston by the pastor 
and friend of both. It was an event of considerable interest, 
both in the church and in the town, where the Routledge 
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family stood deservedly high. For the moment the keenness 
of party feeling seemed to be softened, and hearty congratula- 
tions came from all classes. Some even of the clergy, who 
were among the bitterest opponentsof Liberalism, and who had 
been intensely annoyed by Harvey’s becoming a Dissenting 
minister, expressed their kindly sentiments with much hearti- 
ness. If they did not agree with Cecil and his friends; and, 
in fact, regarded their Dissent as an intolerable nuisance, they 
could not deny their personal excellence, and perhaps were all 
the better pleased to have such an opportunity of recognizing - 
it, because polemical and political exigencies so often forced 
them into a position of unpleasant antagonism. To Cecil 
these signs of good feeling, slight though they might be, were 
very acceptable. Despite his strength of conviction, which 
found expression in argument more trenchant and language 
more forcible than was quite agreeable to his opponents, he 
was singularly free from the partisan sentiment. He was 
capable of believing that those who differed most from his 
views were as sincere and conscientious as he was himself. 
He did not profess to think that they were equally right, or 
he would have been compelled to adopt their opinions, but he 
did not doubt that they were as thoroughly convinced of the 
soundness of their views as he was of his own. While, there- 
fore, he would fight them to the death, his antagonism was to 
their principles, not to themselves, and his anxious desire was 
to cultivate friendly relations. ‘‘I do not,” he said plea- 
santly to a clerical opponent, who was rather surprised that 
he should meet him on amicable terms, “ carry a tomahawk 
with me, in order that I may brain any Tory or Church de- 
fender whom I happen to meet. Indeed, I do not want my 
friendship to be governed by my political or ecclesiastical 
relations.” But he had not always found much sympathy in 
this view, especially in a place like Marston, where the lines 
of party division were very sharply drawn. It was all the more 
gratifying to him to find that on such a festive occasion 
animosities could for a time be forgotten. 

That Constance should be met by many signs of the universal 
favour with which she was regarded was not surprising. She 
had made herself friends everywhere, and those were not the 
least devoted who belonged to the working classes. An in- 
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defatigable worker, she had done not a little for the improve- 
ment of their position. Her class in the Sunday school had 
been a centre of influence, whose blessings were not restricted 
to the Sunday, or of a distinctively religious character. 
Generous in spirit, winning in manner, full of kindly sym- 
pathy, and abundant in good works, she had sought to bless 
others, and now the blessing came back upon herself. A 
young princess, going to a distant home, could not have 
been followed by demonstrations of more hearty affection than 
those which met the Christian worker who, acting on the 
principle that all her endowments were a trust which she 
held for the glory of God, had sought to make them a source 
of good for others. The chapel was thronged with a multi- 
tude of interested spectators, and when the ceremony was 
over and the carriage bore the young couple to Ashville, 
they were followed by benedictions of whose fervour and 
sincerity there could be no question. The good wishes and 
the prayers of many hearts accompanied the labourers to 
their new sphere of work. 

There was a striking contrast between the enthusiasm and 
affection which characterized her last day at Marston and the 
quietude with which Constance commenced her life at South- 
wood. Even the marriage of their minister and the coming 
of another lady into their circle failed to create any strong 
excitement even in Cecil’s own circle at Southwood. Villadom 
is too accustomed to sensations to allow its feelings to be unduly 
moved by any event. Excitement would be vulgar, and, as 
all the world knows, the one thing which Villadom dreads 
is vulgarity. The amount of stupidity and crass ignorance 
which it will tolerate is surprising, and if truth must be told, 
it is content to wink at not a little moral laxity, provided its 
offences be not thrust too obtrusively forward. But vulgarity 
is the unpardonable sin, and it is hardly necessary to add, 
that the indulgence of emotion is the very essence of vul- 
garity. Constance was received kindly, but even the kindness 
was tempered by a due regard to the proprieties of good 
society. There was nothing effusive, nothing that could by 
any possibility be mistaken for warmth, except, indeed, in 
the case of one or two who had been trained in another 
atmosphere, and who had too much of genuine feeling to 
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permit them to be wholly spoiled even by the cold and 
chilling influence of fashionable life. Constance was a little 
surprised and a trifle disappointed. When she came to know 
them better, she found that there were true human hearts 
underneath the too polished and very cold manners of some 
of the ladies to whom she was introduced. Some were 
precisely what at first sight they appeared to be. Fashion 
had claimed them as its own, and set its stamp upon them. 
Their dress, deportment, address was so correct that they 
might have sat for the model figures with which books of 
fashion are illustrated. They had given themselves up to 
the study of the comme il faut, and had won such success as a 
study so exclusive may possibly have deserved. But in order 
to it they had sacrificed everything, and, worst of all, had 
crucified whatever was noble or fervid in their own nature. 
Constance knew them at once. What they were on their first 
visit that they were always. There was in some cases a 
certain empressement in their manner which at first seemed to 
indicate some stronger feeling beneath, but she very speedily 
learned that it meant little or nothing, and beyond that point 
they never advanced. They were courteous as fashion esteems 
courtesy, but they were not gracious. They rattled off a few 
remarks meant to be pleasant, they smiled with great 
benignity, and were evidently desirous to diffuse an atmo- 
sphere of sweetness round them; but Constance could not 
help feeling that meeting them was like contact with an 
iceberg. As has been said there were exceptions, and the 
young wife soon found that there were a few of whom she 
could make true friends. The fashionable members of Dis- 
senting churches are not generally a desirable element. 
Fashion and religion rarely form a happy union, for the one 
is pretty sure to interfere with and injure the other, and 
especially is this the case in churches which need the glow 
of life, the freedom of unconventional thought and action, 
the reality of sympathy, the fervour of enthusiasm in order 
to their success. Without these elements a Dissenting 
church is worth very little. It has no tradition or authority 
on which to rest. It must grow if it would live, and in order 
to its life there must be soul. Happily in the Southwood 
church there were women as well as men of soul, and it was 
in them that its true strength lay. 
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Constance addressed herself to the duties of her new sphere 
without paying excessive regard to the spirit and manners of 
those with whom she found herself associated. Instinctively 
she learned on whom to rely for sympathy and help, and ecul- 
tivated their acquaintance, while with the more superficial 
and fashionable she maintained the relations of ordinary 
courtesy which probably was all they desired, and which 
they might scarcely have sought to preserve had not Cecil 
been known as a distinguished graduate of the University, 
the aristocratic flavour of the University being, however, of 
much more value in their estimation than the distinction 
which his scholarship conferred. It is not to be assumed, 
however, that, as Mrs. Harvey, Constance was an object of 
such indifference to these ladies as they would have persuaded 
themselves and others. However vulgar a thing curiosity 
may be, it is found quite as much in the exclusive haunts of 
fashion as elsewhere. Certainly these Southwood ladies were 
not free from it. Constance had been talked about in every 
one of their drawing-rooms before she came, and she was 
quite as fully and freely discussed after her acquaintance had 
been made. The impression she made was generally favour- 
able, but of course there were some who thought that they 
could have chosen for Cecil much’ better than he had been 
able to choose for himself. Especially was this the case with 
some matrons who had daughters rapidly verging on the age 
when their attractions wane. But these notes of dissent were 
few, and hardly disturbed the general chorus of approval with 
which the pastor’s bride was greeted. There was in her indeed 
much to conciliate regard. She carried herself with be- 
coming grace and dignity, but there was nothing of offensive 
assumption. Nor could the keenest eye detect in her a trace 
of vulgarity. Miss Brummel, who esteemed herself, and was 
esteemed in her own clique, an infallible authority on matters 
of fashion, hinted a doubt as to the harmony of colour between 
her dress and the ribbons of her bonnet, and mildly expressed 
a hope that Mrs. Salmon, the wonderful milliner in whom 
the Southwood ladies confided on all matters of personal 
adornment, would remove avy signs of provincial millinery 
which might be detected in her dress, but she did not meet 
with much encouragement. Indeed Constance was so perfect 
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a lady that she disarmed criticism. Some there were who 
early discerned her real worth, and from the very outset 
proved themselves her true and fast friends. 

For herself she was desirous to be something much more 
than a pleasant member of a social circle. She felt that she 
had peculiar opportunities for usefulness arising out of her 
position, and her anxiety was that they should be used to the 
utmost advantage. She saw that as Cecil’s wife she might 
have access to some whose experience had been of a character 
which gave them peculiar claims on the kindness of others, 
and she was wishful so to employ such openings that by 
womanly tact and sympathy she might become a succourer 
of some. It was perhaps some feeling of this kind which 
early led her to take special notice of a lady who resided in 
her immediate neighbourhood, but of whom she knew as 
little as Londoners are accustomed to know of those who live 
at their very doors. She had seen her occasionally at the 
church, and had frequently met her in her walks, but this 
was the extent of her knowledge of the stranger. She, how- 
ever, had been much struck with her appearance. There was 
a look of patient endurance and silent suffering on her coun- 
tenance which impressed her. It was clear that she was a 
lady, and one who had had some experience of sorrow. She 
was generally accompanied by a little girl of singular beauty 
which she had inherited from her mother, and as they passed 
the child would exchange a smile with Constance, who was 
much captivated by her winning ways. But the acquaintance 
extended no further. The lady never seemed to turn her 
eyes, but passed quietly on her own course unknowing and 
unknown. All that Constance could ascertain of her was 
that her name was Mrs. Brodie, and that she was generally 
supposed to be a widow. But she visited with nobody in the 
place, and so even this much was only a matter of conjecture. 
The very mystery, however, deepened the interest of Con- 
stance. She had an idea that she was in need of a friend, 
and a kind of presentiment that she was yet to befriend her. 
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“MISSIONS” IN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 


Tar word “missions” in the title of this paper has no 
reference either to the London Missionary Society or to the 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Society. Both those in- 
stitutions urgently demand a much larger and more constant 
interest from our churches than they are at present receiving. 
It would be to the advantage both of them and of the churches 
if frequent articles, describing their need, their operations, 
and their varying fortunes, appeared in the pages of Tar 
ConGreGcationaList. But I am using the term “ missions” 
now in the sense in which it is commonly employed in the 
Roman and Anglican churches: of special evangelistic 
services, simple in character, fervid in spirit, and direct in 
their appeals, conducted by a “ missioner” or ‘‘ missioners,” 
and continued through several consecutive days. The object 
of such services is “‘ to quicken the purpose and confirm the 
faith of believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, to bring to decision 
those who have not consciously yielded to His authority, and 
to urge repentance and faith on the unconverted.’’ A number 
of such services have, during the last winter, been held in the 
county of Cheshire ; and I am writing partly from observation 
of them. I merely premise that I am not authorized to give 
any official report of these services, and that for any senti- 
ment expressed in this paper no one is responsible but the 
writer. 

A proposal was made to the Cheshire Congregational 
Union, last April (1884), to appoint an evangelist, who 
should labour especially among the poorer and weaker 
churches, among scattered populations and in the rural 
parts of the county. The suggestion was not adopted; a 
resolution was carried instead, ‘‘ that, without appointing a 
permanent evangelist, steps should be taken by the executive 
committee for the promotion of direct evangelistic work 
throughout the county of Chester.” 

It was affirmed, again and again, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, that the wealthier churches, the prosperous churches, 
the churches in towns and in cultured districts, needed direct 
evangelistic work as much as any; and that it would be pre- 
judicial ‘to the effort at its very beginning to forget that “the 
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rich and poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of them 
all.” The justice of this affirmation has appeared in the 
result. In one suburban church the mission was designedly 
held in the central building, and not at a mission hall; the 
poor attended in larger numbers than ever attend the mission 
hall; the popularity, as well as the success, of the services 
was manifestly attributable in part to the recognition of the 
fact that the mother-church was seeking revival for itself as 
well as for the branch churches; and a good foundation is 
thus laid for special work at the mission stations at some 
future time. 

Among the reasons for not employing a permanent evan- 
gelist, but throwing this work on the pastors of churches in 
the county and neighbourhood, were these— 

(a) The feeling that the pastors ought not to decline the 
responsibility, nor refuse the privilege, of undertaking the 
“ direct evangelistic work,’’ the need of which was felt. 

(b) The difficulty of finding evangelists in whom the churches 
could repose so much confidence as they would repose in a 
minister, whose character and ministerial qualifications were 
approved by his residence in the district, and who would be 
invited by a church to come among them for this special 
service. 

(c) The need of pastoral wisdom, and of acquaintance with 
and loyalty to the methods of Congregational church life, 
in the man who should be entrusted with the charge of a 
mission. An evangelist comes and goes; he sees nothing of 
the ultimate results of his visit, and often fails to foresee 
what those ultimate results may be in church life. He has 
no acquaintance with the family life of a congregation, knows 
nothing of the religious peculiarities of a neighbourhood: in 
his single-eyed devotion to his own calling he is often in- 
different to such considerations, unwilling to receive hints for 
his guidance arising from such considerations. Our pastors 
can take one another into their confidence; the missioner 
must have full control of the mission he is conducting, but if 
he be himself a pastor, he is very sensitive to pastoral diffi- 
culties, and will not subordinate the permanent well-being of 
a church to apparent immediate evangelistic success. 


(d) There was another reason influencing some when they 
VOL. XIV. 25 
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preferred pastors to a permanent evangelist for the conduct of 
mission services: the belief that the churches would thus be 
brought into more living contact and sympathy. Dr. Hook, 
in his article on ‘‘ Mission,” * makes much of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. It is of the essence of & mission that the preacher be 
properly authorized and sent. We, too, recognized the import- 
ance of ‘‘commission”’ in our Congregational way. Beside 
the solemn call to the ministry in general, and the call to the 
pastorate of a particular church; there was the call of the 
missioner to this special service by the church inviting him. 
There was, furthermore, the concurrence of his own people 
sparing him for his mission, and sending him out to it sus- 
tained by their continuing sympathy and prayer. A missioner 
is conscious of a very special solemnity in his work when he 
knows that two churches are interceding for him; the expec- 
tation of drawing the churches into closer fellowship was one 
of the hopes inspiring this movement. 

This is not the place to describe the details of the methods 
followed in different churches, or to report the results. It 
may, however, be said confidently that the best and wisest 
expectations cherished have been fulfilled. Conversion, de- 
cision, spiritual quickening—there have been all these. 
Individuals, families, churches, surrendered themselves fully 
to the influence of the missions during the whole time of 
their continuance ; other engagements were avoided, or put 
aside, that the benefit of the successive services might be 
fully enjoyed. The influence has not been evanescent. The 
religious tone of the churches has been distinctly raised. 
Unusual readiness to undertake Christian work has been 
evinced. Pastors have had favourable opportunities for 
speaking on personal godliness to members of their congre- 
gations who had previously seemed unapproachable. The 
mission preachers themselves have found the services of the 
highest value. Men, whose ordinary work in the pulpit is 
teaching, need constant. reminders not to cease to “do the 
work of an evangelist.” Brought face to face, for many 
successive evenings, with congregations specially gathered to 
listen to the gospel, it is delightful for them to feel again, 
not only that the gospel is ‘ preachable,” but that they 


* “ Church Dictionary,” eleventh edition, p. 508. 
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can preach it. Our churches have had a quicker sense of 
the ‘fellowship of the body, the communion of saints ;” 
and the social intercourse of friends and families has been 
made holier, more Christian. Nor should the influence of 
the missions on other churches, and the places in which 
they have been held, be overlooked. Earnest efforts to draw 
people to the services have not been regarded with suspicion. 
It has been found possible to evoke the sympathy, not only 
of Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists, whom we always 
look to for co-operation in such efforts, but also of Episco- 
palians, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians. Some, at least, 
of the churches where these missions have been held 
have proved that there is no such alienation of the working 
people from them as manly piety and simple brotherly kind- 
ness cannot overcome. 

A few practical suggestions, drawn from recent experience, 
may conclude this paper. 

The first I give in the words of the Rev. J. W. Paull, in his 
report presented to the Cheshire Congregational Union— 


While not essential to the success of a mission, it would appear to 
be decidedly advantageous that it should be conducted by one man 
throughout. . . . It is, moreover, very important that the missioner 
should live during the mission on the spot. In cases where, being near 
home, the missioner has returned by train each night after the service, 


and come back for the service each day, there has been marked loss to 
the success of the work. 


The missioner must be unfettered in his conduct of the 
work. The style and character of the services, arrangement 
of musical and other parts, the ordering of the meetings, 
must be with him. The pastor of the church must be, for 
the time being, the ‘‘ minister” of the missioner. I speak 
from experience of the pleasure there is in thus “serving 
under’ a brother ; and unless the pastor and the missioner 
are on such terms that this can be a pleasure, one of the 
essential conditions for success is wanting. 

In addition to the evening service, which should be simply 
evangelistic, followed at once by a prayer-meeting in the 
same building, a morning or afternoon Bible Reading should 
be daily held. This may be doctrinal; or experimental, 
dealing with difficulties in the Christian life; or ethical, 
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expounding the law of Christ; or practical, giving directions 
for effective Christian service. It may be whatever the 
pastoral wisdom of the missioner dictates; it will be wel- 
comed by many earnest Christian believers who desire to 
“‘add to their faith knowledge.” It will be, moreover, very 
helpful to the mission preacher to balance emotional excite- 
ment with strenuous Christian thought. 

In the main, almost wholly, the success of a mission depends 
on the earnestness and fidelity of the church holding it. 
Solemn consecration and constant prayer on the part of the 
people should prepare for and accompany the missioner’s 
efforts; the level of devotion reached during the mission 
must be maintained in the subsequent life of the church if 
its full benefit is to be secured. 

Freedom in the development of our own methods, not imi- 
tation of the methods of others, is not only allowable, it is 
necessary to the heartiness and full success of missions among 
us. There is no need to adopt inferior hymns, or vulgar tunes ; 
to pander to a taste for extravagance; there is no need for 
any missioner to violate his loftiest sense of propriety, or 
shock the ensemble of Christian sensibilities which we call 
taste. David need neither strut in Saul’s armour nor dance 
in the harlequin’s jacket. The hymns sung with the greatest 
heartiness in those services which came under my notice 
were the grave, solemn, tender hymns found in our own 
hymn-books. ‘The most effective evangelistic addresses to 
which I listened were sermons—not short sermons either— 
preached from manuscript. One missioner may read, an- 
other may not even write; one will preach for twenty-five 

minutes, another for fifty. The essence of the matter is not 
here, but in that simplicity of purpose in the preacher, and 
preparedness of heart in the hearers, which are recognized 
and honoured by God and man alike. ‘If the readiness is 
there, it is acceptable according as a man hath, not 


according as he hath not.” 
ALEX. MACKENNAL. 
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DR. STOUGHTON ON THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 
THE TIMES." 


Turse volumes, which are a narrative of the first half of 
the century, supplemented with a brief sketch of the leading 
events in the thirty-four years that have followed, complete 
what may be fairly regarded as the great literary wish of Dr. 
Stoughton. A careful and conscientious student of ecclesi- 
astical history, he has spared no effort to understand the 
religious movements which have given the Church of Christ 
in England (using that term to describe not the State Church, 
but the aggregate of the various Christian communities in 
the country) its present character. The reader will find in 
his volumes an account of modern Christianity as fair and 
impartial as it is comprehensive and complete. The most 
severe critics would not venture to assert that Dr. Stoughton 
isa partizan. He is a Nonconformist, but he is never slow 
to recognize the virtues of the stoutest opponents of Dissent. 
His anxiety always is to look at all questions from the stand- 
point of the opposing parties, so that as far as possible he 
may do justice to the motives and views of each. This admi- 
rable quality he maintains where it is more difficult to do so, 
when he comes to deal with the controversies of our own time. 
This desire to be charitable is, indeed, pushed so far as to 
weaken to some extent the strength of the book. But its 
Christian courtesy, its liberal-minded judgments, its extreme 
considerateness for individuals, every one must acknowledge, 
however he may dissent from some of the opinions pro- 
nounced both on individual character and on the tendency of 
particular movements. These volumes, like those which pre- 
ceded them, prove Dr. Stoughton to be a cultured and 
scholarly Christian gentleman, whose heart is full of sym- 
pathy for all good men, who is deeply interested in all the 
conflicts and the entire work of the Church, who cares more 
for the progress of vital godliness than for anything beside, 
and who, while holding his own position firmly, never in- 
dulges the temper of a bigot, or pronounces a judgment of 
uncharitableness. 


* “ Religion in England from 1800 to 1850.” By Joun Srovautoy, D.D. 
Two Vols. Hodder and Stoughton. 7 
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The Guardian, in reviewing these closing volumes of the 
history, gracefully compliments Dr. Stoughton at the expense 
of some of his brethren, and especially of those political 
Dissenters who are credited with so many malignant thoughts 
and wicked designs. It is not worth our while to rebut once 
again slanders which have often been confuted before. If it 
pleases the defenders of the Church to believe that there are 
Dissenting Churches which care more for political influence 
than for spiritual life and true Christian service, it seems 
hopeless to try and disabuse them of the impression. But 
before they advance these damaging charges with such con- 
fidence, it would be well that they should examine the 
evidence by which they propose to support them, lest haply 
they may come under the condemnation of the ninth com- 
mandment. If the allegations were true, indeed, they need 
not give themselves any further concern about churches 
which had lost the first condition of strength and progress. 
The position Dissent has won in the country has been won 
by loyalty to Evangelical truth and diligence in Christian 
work, and would be lost even more rapidly than it was 
gained if mere political passion or social ambition were to 
take the place of religious zeal. It may be admitted that 
Dissenters, from their very liberality of spirit and openness 
to impression, have caught more of that practical temper 
which is characteristic of the highest type of the religion 
of our day, which insists that the whole life is to be sanc- 
tified, and that no sphere of human activity, whether it 
be trade or politics, shall be treated as common or unclean. 
It may be, therefore, that many Dissenters are more active 
politicians than their fathers, but they are not therefore less 
earnest and active Christians. They are, however, thus 
severely judged because they assail an institution which they 
believe to be injurious to religion—the political establishment 
which gives the Episcopal Church political supremacy. It is 
worse than useless to employ railing language on either side. 
Dissenters have many faults and weaknesses, but there is 
neither truth nor charity in imputing to them a lack of spiri- 
tuality, simply because they seek to work out their conception 
of the Lord’s teaching when He said, “ My kingdom is not 
of this world.” As to any difference between the old Dissent 
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and the new, there is a careful passage in the history which 
sets it forth with much clearness and justice. There were, 
of course, many Congregational ministers who did not join 
the Anti-State Church Society on its formation, there are 
some now (though a considerably reduced proportion) who 
do not always approve the action of the Liberation Society, 
or who, for various reasons, do not take part in it themselves. 
Dr. Stoughton tells us (and the statement is specially valu- 
able as coming from him) that the difference is one of method 
and procedure, not of principle. He says— 


Dissenters have ever advocated—consistently they cannot do otherwise 
—the most perfect freedom in forming and expressing their sentiments ; 
and therefore the movements described in a previous part of this history 
and those which came afterwards were not regarded in the same light by 
all who dissented from the Church of England. Perhaps few remained 
in the middle of this century whose Nonconformity arose simply from 
objections to some parts of the Prayer-book, or to the office of diocesan 
bishops, or to the use of a liturgy, or to the wearing of particular vest- 
merts, or to signing with the cross in baptism, and kneeling at the altar 
rails in the conimunion of the Lord’s Supper. Scruples on these points 
no doubt continued more or less, but the field of argument stretched into 
wider dimensions. Yet, however wide, religious considerations stood. 
prominently in the front ; political aspects were not shut out, the spiritual 
rose'‘above the rest. The object was not so much “ religious equality,” the 
lifting up of despised Dissent to a higher social level, but the object was 
to maintain the spirituality, freedom, and independence of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, to proclaim what, in old-fashioned terms, might be 
called His Crown Rights, to exercise discipline unembarrassed by State 
law in the fellowship of professed believers, and to have ministers chosen 
and supported by their flocks, without the interposition of patronage in 
any form. These were the ends proposed in chief, and they were 
regarded as closely connected with Evangelical religion, with the main~ 
tenance of its distinctive truths and the discharge of its distinctive duties. 
Not a few felt that these ends ought to be put first and foremost in the 
great Nonconformist controversy; that to keep them in abeyance to. 
political attacks was to descend from a vantage ground; that to unite in 
opposing the Establishment with persons however able and influential, 
who, if they did not treat religious sentiments as fanatical, looked upon 
them as utterly insignificant, was to get into entanglements which would 
only impair the efficiency of what ought to be a holy war—it was to 
clothe Nonconformity with armour which it had not proved. However 
some might laugh at it, such men as I have just described preferred 
David’s shepherd-sling and smooth stones out of the brook to any suit of 
mail in the tent of Saul. Moreover, in a proposed alliance with persons 
having no religious sympathy with them, they did not choose to make 
themselves responsible for things likely to be said which they could not 
approve. ‘ 
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The movement of Protestant Nonconformists as such, in their collec- 
tive capacity, on any other than religious grounds, seemed to the persons 
now described as undesirable; though of course it was left with indi- 
viduals to join with others as they pleased in promoting disestablish- 
ment for political and social reasons—reasons which exist outside the 
bounds of the strictly ecclesiastical controversy. 

These are the simple facts of the case. Considerations of various 
kinds thus served to keep aloof from movements just indicated, ministers 
rooted as firmly in Dissenting convictions as any of their brethren could 
Xe; and this, moreover, should be distinctly noted, that such differences 
-of policy did not throw Independents or Baptists into angry conflict 
among themselves, did not create hostile camps, did not break down 
ancient friendships. 


One only observation do we think necessary in qualification 
of these remarks. The active supporters of the Liberation 
Society, who are also religious Dissenters, attach quite as 
much importance to the religious argument as their brethren 
who conscientiously abstain from political action. It is as to 
the prospects of this political action that the controversy 
‘between them actually turns. One thing we must-say. Critics 
like The Guardian Reviewer are ready enough to appeal to 
the names of religious Dissenters (especially if they are dead) 
in order to disparage those who do not hesitate to enter the 
arena of political warfare for the vindication of the rights of 
conscience. It is curious to find those who are so eager and 
tenacious in the retention of political ascendancy, and so willing 
to use all kinds of political agency for this purpose, so ready 
to sit in judgment on Dissenters who seek to discharge their 
duty, and to claim their rights as citizens of a free state. 
But what is most instructive and striking is that they show 
no more consideration for the class they profess to admire 
than for that which they so vehemently condemn. Dr. 
Stoughton enumerates a long list of, reforms which have been 
secured, but they have all been conquered, not conceded. The 
religious Dissenters would have been waiting to-day with all 
their grievances unredressed if there had not been men to 
fight the political battle. After all, the politicians toil and 
fight, others enter into their labours and rejoice in the bless- 
ings which they have won. 

We have dwelt upon this point because the Church critic 
has taken Dr. Stoughton as a representative of the old 
Dissent, and we are glad of the opportunity to point out how 
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slight is the real difference ; and still further, to indicate how 
hollow is the pretence of the Church defenders that it is only 
to the political Dissenter to whom they object. ‘Till there 
were political Dissenters their religious brethren were not 
even tolerated, and every concession which nas been secured 
has been wrung from the hand of power by the only force to 
which it was prepared to pay any respect—the popular will 
expressed by the people’s representatives—and that force was 
created by political teaching. These volumes are necessarily 
more sketchy than their predecessors. The area covered is 
so large and the points of interest so numerous that it 
was impossible it could be otherwise. The Tractarian and 
titualistie movements would themselves demand more than 
these two volumes for a full treatment. What is done, how- 
ever, is generally well done. The volumes are specially rich 
in personal portraits of men whom Dr. Stoughton has known. 
Here, too, is a sketch of the social side of ecclesiastical life, 
which is very carefully done, and depicts a state of things 
which, as we believe, is rapidly passing away— 


The bishop’s palace is a material embodiment of the episcopalian idea, 
grand and solemn, yet comfortable and cheerful. The green lawned close, 
the ivy-covered walls, the cawing rookery, the stately cathedral, the arch- 
ways and oriels, the groined halls and little chambers, once resting-places 
for abbots and priors, harmonize with his lordship’s home, and form a 
striking contrast to the abodes of Dissent. Prelatical residences at the 
beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign had begun to alter. Gothic archi- 
tecture did not disappear, but modern convenience required many altera- 
tions, and this was symbolical of changes which came over episcopal 
habits. Baronial magnificence emerged into modest gentility. Coaches 
and four, such as carried up spiritual peers to Parliament in the Georgian 
era, were known no longer, the stage or the railway took their place ; and 
with all this the daily ways of the master and his household underwent 
a complete revolution. 

The palace at Norwich was in a dilapidated condition when Dr. Stanley 
was appointed to the see, and a country residence a few miles off was 
suggested as a substitute. ‘* No,’’ said the good man; ‘a bishop should 
always be at his post in the chief city of the diocese.” Stanley was a 
model bishop, and only in the centre of his work would he have his 
habitation. The original edifice of Herbert de Losinga, with its curious 
crypt, telling of Norman times, and with necessary additions of later 
date, became a centre of work and social influence very different from 
what the place had witnessed in former times. Norwich was to him 
what the village of Alderley had been, and therefore he delighted to make 
himself acquainted with its antiquities and statistics, to become the patron 
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of its institutions, and to entertain at the palace distinguished guests or 
societies, whose presence would gratify the feelings or promote the interests 
of the city. Many still living can remember his hospitality at an annual 
meeting of the Archeological Institute in 1847, when the old crypt was 


lighted up for the occasion, and one wandered there as in an enchanted 
cave. 


We had marked many points for comment, but we must 
forbear. One chief feature of interest in the book is that it 
serves to recall to the memory men and incidents which lie 
within the sphere of our own observation and experience. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE PULPIT. 
DR. NEWMAN SMYTH’S SERMONS TO WORKING-MEN. 


Tue sermons of Dr. Smyth upon industrial questions with 
special reference to the claims of labour, which are to be pub- 
lished in three successive numbers of the ‘‘ Review,” appear 


upon its pages partly because they are sermons. It is believed 
that something of value has been added to the discussion of 
the labour question by its treatment in this form. The intro- 
duction of the subject into the pulpit, in consistency with the 
aim of the sermon, and in connection with the ordinary 
ministrations of the place, and before the usual congregation 
in attendance—the sermons were preached at the morning 
service of the church—has given a moral significance to the 
discussion quite beyond that which has been gained by any 
presentation through the press or upon the platform. 

The First or Centre Church of New Haven, Conn., is widely 
known as one of the historic churches of the country. The 
congregation as’now composed represents not only a large in- 
herited religious and social life, it represents also a large 
amount of active capital and of industrial enterprise. The 
congregation is not scholastic to the exclusion of the great 
business interests. In the audience which listened to these 
sermons there were presidents and managers of railroads, 
manufacturers, bankers, merchants, employers of labour, and 
capitalists. Into a congregation thus made up there came 
for three Sabbaths and in increasing numbers working-me2 
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from the different establishments of the city, and representing 
the different labour organizations. They were of various 
nationalities and of various types of social opinion and of 
religious belief or unbelief. Some socialists and positivists 
were present, and not a few men who had lost all religious 
faith and hope. They came informally and mingled naturally 
with the regular congregation. The customary service was in 
no respect changed, and, it need hardly be added, it was 
followed with attention and reverence. 

These sermons had their immediate origin in a request 
from several working-men, who had been attracted by the 
incidental references of Dr. Smyth to social problems, that he 
would discuss directly those questions in which they were con- 
cerned through their relation to labour and to labour organiza- 
tions. The request involved in its acceptance some manifest 
embarrassments, but it seemed unmanly and unwise for a 
Christian minister to attempt to ignore or evade such a 
request when made in good faith. It was, therefore, accepted, 
not without deliberation, but unhesitatingly. There was little 
or no consultation with the church or with those representing 
the socialistic organizations. It was assumed that the church 
would acknowledge the rightfulness of the proposed discussion 
within its pulpit, and would welcome to its hospitality all who 
might be concerned in the questions at issue; and it was 
assumed that any working-men who might come, however 
extreme might be their social theories, would give a candid 
and patient hearing to the discussion. And the result fully 
justified both assumptions. 

Of the effect which attended the preaching of this series of 
sermons to working-men, this much may now be said: Some- 
thing was very evidently accomplished by bringing together 
classes separated, not simply by social habits, but still more 
by habits of thought and belief. The presence of each class 
was to the other a moral object lesson. A silent sermon of 
duty and of charity was preached on each Sabbath, very pos- 
sibly of quite as much influence as that uttered by the 
preacher, and a way was hopefully opened for further personal 
contact between thinking Christian men and intelligent 
mechanics and artisans. Furthermore, questions of actual 
and immediate social concern were fully and fairly stated. 
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And nothing removes prejudice or awakens the spirit of co- 
operation like the willingness to enter into the discussion of 
matters concerning which there may be hostile opinions. 
The claims of labour, its grievances, had a clear and sym- 
pathetic statement in unusual and favourable circumstances ; 
and, on the other hand, the sophistries of many of the pro- 
posed solutions of the labour problem, and the difficulties 
attending any real and far-reaching settlement of the question, 
were as clearly and as seriously set forth. Further still, it was 
shown that Christianity, through the church, does make account 
of present ills and present inequalities. The complaint is often 
made that the church does not care for these things, or that 
the ministry does not dare to discuss them; that it is easier 
to preach the amends of heaven than it is to preach justice 
upon earth. The sermons before us neutralized this com- 
plaint. The gospel which they preached was not that of 
unworthy contentment and resignation, but rather the gospel 
of justice, of effort, of mutual obligation and helpfulness. 

Let me not, however, anticipate the thought or method of 
the sermons. The readers of the ‘‘ Review” will see for 
themselves with what breadth and fairness, with what force 
and skill, and, above all, with what genuineness of purpose 
Dr. Smyth addressed himself to his task. 

I wish to add to these introductory words two or three 
brief but urgent suggestions respecting the relation of ‘the 
church to the labour question and to working-men. The 
labour question is more than a question of economics. It 
comes legitimately within the sphere of applied Christianity. 
For it has its human side. The attempt to settle the question 
simply upon the ‘‘ humanities”’ does, indeed, carry it over into 
the region of sentimentalism. But the attempt to settle it 
regardless of the ‘‘ humanities” simply surrenders and sacri- 
fices all that is human to an arbitrary and mechanical con- 
ception of social law. What is the law of labour, or of pro- 
duction, or of supply and demand to which the problem must 
be referred? Is it the law of gravitation? Is it, like that, 
something absolute and unalterable, working independent of 
all human conditions? Such would seem to be the theory of 
those who look with contempt upon all approaches to the 
question from the human and Christian side. But the plain 
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fact is that the law of labour or production has been con- 
tinually adjusting itself to the human conditions of the 
problem. The reduction of the hours of labour, the with- 
drawal of children of school age from productive work, the 
legal requirements insuring the larger safety and comfort of 
operatives, were all resisted as infringements of the law in 
question, but they have become a recognized part of the law. 
And it is altogether absurd to suppose that the law has been 
stretched to its utmost elasticity, or to suppose that the 
human requirements of the case have been fully satisfied. 

Doubtless many thoughtful and refined persons are shocked 
by what seems to them the hard and gross secularism of the 
advocates of labour reform. Many of their utterances are 
harsh, fierce, irreverent. ‘The compensations of the spiritual 
life are ignored. The consolations of religion are derided. 
Heaven is put by with contempt as any substitute for earthly 
blessing. But we are to remember in our estimate of such 
opinions that Christianity would wear a very different aspect 
if it came to any of us with the offer of nothing but heaven. 
In other ages it might have been otherwise; but not so to- 
day. Christianity is not now apprehended through the 
sentiment of other-worldliness. It represents to so many the 
enlargement, the enrichment, the improvement of this life 
that the question is a fair one, Why not to all? The very 
things which awaken envy in those who are deprived of them, 
—the securities and refinements of the home—are the creation 
of Christianity. And if Christians would not surrender these, 
let them not wonder at the fierce demand and the hot struggle» 
on the part of others for the things which lie this side of 
heaven. Secularism is a feature of present Christianity. The 
Church of to-day believes in the use and in the enjoyment of 
worldly advantages. The inconsistency, therefore, is most 
glaring whenever the Church fails to acknowledge the natural- 
ness or the lawfulness of the desire of the labouring classes 
for the betterment of their social condition. The spirit of 
this desire may be wrong. It often is. The method proposed 
for gratifying it may be unlawful and violent. The whole 
theory supporting it may be crude, extravagant, impossible. 
But the desire itself determines largely the present type of 
social progress, and affects in no slight degree the present 
development of Christianity. 
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The sermons of Dr. Smyth were addressed to working-men. 
The form of address recognizes the presence of a distinct social 
class. The working-man is the man who works for wages; 
the man, also, whose work is related to that of other men as 
the part of some complicated whole. These two conditions, 
which define the working-man and separate him from other 
workers, create another condition. They afford the oppor- 
tunity for combinations, and are supposed to make them 
necessary. The working-man is almost always to be found 
as a unit under some combination. He belongs to some 
organization which, to a greater or less degree, determines 
his wages, controls his movements, and affects indirectly his 
opinions and beliefs. I am not now, however, concerned with 
the legal or even moral bearing of trades-unions and socialistic 
organizations. The thought which I wish to emphasize is, 
that whatever may be their necessity or value to the working- 
man, they are making him more and more inaccessible to the 
ordinary influences of the Church. They make it more and 
more difficult to reach him as an individual. They throw up 
intrenchments around him which are really so many defences 
against Christianity as represented in the Church. Here, I 
think, may be found one reason for the arrest of the growth 
of the Protestant Churches at industrial centres. For long 
time the growth was so vigorous that it far more than made 
good the loss from the decline of the Church in the rural 
communities. But of late there has been little expansion of 
the Church at the old industrial centres, while in some cases 
there has been an actual contraction, through the surrender 
of a Church organization or through the union of one Church 
with another. I am satisfied that the full explanation of this 
arrested growth is not to be found in the change of population, 
—the reason so commonly given as a complete answer. Other 
reasons may be discovered, and among them the failure of the 
Church to reach all of the available population. Whole classes 
in society, not large now but growing, are quietly ignoring the 
Church, and the Church simply assumes that the population 
is no longer available for the growth of Methodism or Con- 
gregationalism or some other form of denominationalism. 
Without doubt this assumption is true, but the fact remains 
that the population is still available for Christianity, and still 
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accessible under the right methods of approach. Manifestly, 
the methods now in use, like the Sabbath-school and the 
mission, which have done and are doing so remarkable a 
work within their limits, are insufficient to the new demands. 
If the working-man, for example, will not come to the Church 
through its ordinary solicitations, let the Church go to the 
working-man. Man is always above institutions. This is the 
cardinal principle of Christianity. Let the Church, then, go 
to the working-man, meet him on his own ground, listen, if 
need be, to his grievances, and recognize his right to open 
discussion and his capacity for it. Let him choose his own 
subject. If he is not disposed to consider the claims of personal 
religion, let him understand the willingness of the Church to 
discuss any serious question in the Christian spirit and 
according to the Christian method. The work is not one 
of sentiment. It is rather one of justice, of intelligence, of 
sympathy. It involves discussion, but it gives contact. And 
to attempt this work is not to meddle unwisely with economic 
questions. Itis not to interfere with the proper relations of 
capital and labour. It is to do precisely what the Church is 
authorized and obligated to do, specially through its ministry, 
wherever the opportunity invites. There are honourable pre- 
cedents for such work. It is to do, under changed conditions, 
what Maurice and Robertson, Charles Kingsley and Thomas 
Hughes attempted and accomplished in behalf of the working- 
men with whom they entered into honourable and intimate 
personal relations. 

We have to thank Dr. Smyth for having given so effective 
an illustration of one method of opening up connection between 
the Church and working-men. Many are now speaking and 
writing concerning the necessity and method of such work on 
the part of the Church,as I am nowdoing. He is attempting 
it. And the sermons which follow are in part the expression 
of this endeavour. WM. J. TUCKER. 


DR. SMYTH’S INTRODUCTION. 


Some incidental allusions to social problems which have 
been dropped from this pulpit have brought back to me from 
several working-men the expression of a desire that I should 
discuss directly certain industrial questions which are fast 
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coming to the front among the great questions of our age. 
Any subject in which a number of human beings are vitally 
interested has a just claim to candid and thoughtful considera- 
tion in any Christian church, and I know of no pulpit in the 
land which should be more freely opened to the discussion of 
living social questions than this pulpit, which nearly two 
hundred and forty-six years ago was established not far from 
this spot, for the cause of equal civil fellowship, as well as of 
religious faith and liberty. Upon the same day, and in the 
same act by which our fathers founded this church, they 
abrogated the English law of entail, by which the monopoly 
of land in England has been maintained, and adopted the 
Hebrew law by which estates were to be divided among many 
heirs, and a check was thus put upon the vast accumulation 
of property in the hands of a few families. Remembering 
that from its first establishment throughout its history this 
pulpit has been true to human rights and social justice, I do 
not hesitate, amid the worthiest associations of this place, to 
turn aside for a few Sabbaths from the ordinary ministry of 
the Word for the sake of inviting up the broad aisle of this 
church to a respectful hearing,—and, I trust, candid discus- 
sion in this pulpit,—certain industrial ideas and socialistic 
sentiments which have been born of want and wrong in the 
world without,—which, though mocked and scourged of men, 
have persisted in living for the past hundred years—which 
shall never be put down by mere force—and which can be 
prevented from becoming disturbing factors in civilization 
only as they shall be settled right in social justice and 
economic truth. 

Professor Jevons, in concluding his discussion of “The 
State in Relation to Labour,” remarks: ‘The subject is one 
in which we need above all things—discrimination”’ (p. 165). 
In the beginning, and through the middle, and at the end of 
all discussion of the mutual obligations and rights of men in 
a free state, we shall do well to keep in mind this first need 
of discrimination. I have purposely chosen, therefore, as a 
text for our present consideration of some of these matters 
that word of the wise man: “There is that is destroyed for 
want of judgment.”  Indiscriminate denunciations only 
aggravate existing evils. Indiscriminate judgments visited 
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by one class upon another do not serve the cause of law and 
order. If, on the one hand, any manufacturers should wish 
to condemn indiscriminately the claims of labour and labour 
organizations, they would thereby very likely only add fuel 
to human passions which it is not for the well-being of any 
of us to have inflamed; and if, on the other hand, any 
working-man has come here expecting me to denounce in- 
discriminately the powers that be, let me tell him beforehand 
that he will be disappointed; and if he respects his own 
reason, he should be the first to resent from any man on his 
behalf the easy hypocrisy of intemperate speech. 

The need of careful discrimination meets us upon our first 
approach to these subjects; for, I presume, should I begin 
with the word socialism, nine out of ten even of intelligent 
people would have in their minds an uncomfortable suspicion 
of anarchy, revolution, and dynamite. But if I wished to 
argue with the anarchists, or to find words in which to rebuke 
the tactics of violence, I might quote from Der Sozialist, the 
official organ of the socialists in New York; or from the 
columns of the Volkszeitung, the organ of the labour party ; 
or I might read a circular dated January 29th, issued by. the 
National Executive Committee of the socialists, whom the New 
York police were unable to discriminate from the anarchists 
who disturbed their meeting, in which they condemn the 
works of the Irish dynamiters in language as plain as our 
House of Representatives will ever be likely to adopt. 

The fact is that the word socialism is as elastic as a rubber 
band, and divers opinions have been included within it. 
Hence a leading German historian of socialism begins his 
account of it with a reference to the laws of Moses and 
Lycurgus. He pronounces Christ to be the first international 
socialist, and up to the present time the greatest. Isaiah 
and the prophets might be called socialistic in their denuncia- 
tions of growing land monopolies in Judah and Israel. Plato’s 
“Republic” is socialistic. A Roman Catholic bishop has ad- 
vocated a socialistic scheme in the name of the Church; the 
Protestant clergymen, Maurice and Charles Kingsley, in 
spite of no little obloquy, called themselves Christian Social- 
ists; there haye been professional socialists, Sweet-Water 
Socialists, or, as they were nicknamed in Germany, Socialists 
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of the Chair ; Prince Bismarck has put forth some socialistic 
ideas of legislation; and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, of the 
English Cabinet, in a recent speech at Ipswich, advanced 
views tinged with some socialistic colour concerning the in- 
terference of local authorities for the better distribution of 
property in land.* The post-office illustrates a socialistic 
idea of state management of business; our Sunday laws are 
socialistic in their regulation of private enterprise for one 
day in the week ; a prohibitory liquor law is decidedly social- 
istic in its abolition of the principle of competition in the 
liquor business, and in its attempt to invest the management 
of that business for the good of all solely in the state. Much 
self-denying and noble sentiment, as well as envious and base 
feeling, has gone by the despised name of socialist in the 
world. Before taking fright, therefore, at a word, if any 
man calls himself a socialist, we should quietly ask what 
he means, and what exactly is his idea of social regeneration. 
Violence and thunder are not necessarily connoted by that 
more restricted and proper use of the word socialism,. by 
which is denoted a democratic state which shall own the 
instruments of production, superintend all industries, and 
make all men virtuous and happy. Modern socialists, broadly 
speaking, are divided into two classes. The ‘‘ International 
Working People’s Association” in this country represents a 
radical and revolutionary socialism. Our New Haven inter- 
nationalists number not over a hundred, but they indulge in 
the somewhat costly luxury of printing a weekly newspaper 
as the organ of their faction. They are called anarchists, 
and by anarchy they mean the abolition of all superior 
government ; of all government, that is to say, above that of 
free communal or township associations, with possible further 
federation of these social groups by free contract. These 
internationalists abstain from politics, wait for the industrial 
revolution which they tell me is sure to come ere long of itself, 
and there is much violence in their talk. 

The socialists of the other wing, on the contrary, the 
*€ Socialistic Labour Party,” favour political agitation, the 
organization of labour for political ends, and an immense 


* Mr. Chamberlain, in reply to criticisms of the press, disclaimed sympathy 
with Henry George’s views of land. 
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enlargement of the powers of the state in the interest of the 
working class. Their tactics, as proclaimed by their official 
organ in New York, are not a foolish exchange of tools for 
weapons, but ‘‘improvement of the condition of the working 
class through a working party which shall be possessed with 
the consciousness of its class.” I notice these distinctions 
between different kinds and degrees of socialism. partly be- 
cause it is only just that we should make them, and that we 
should not follow the hurtful example of some of our leading 
journals in condemning alike the dangerous and the harmless 
elements among social agitators and dreamers. And, furiher- 
more, society needs to keep cool even in the presence of dyna- 
mite, and not to exaggerate the explosive power of evil under 
free institutions. 

The chief danger is not that a few fiends let loose from the 
hell of the sins of civilization shall suddenly blow up the 
works of ages of progress, but it is rather that actual wrongs 
shall be pent up beneath our civilization and not ventilated 
in open discussion ; and thus what if exposed to the free air 
and the sunlight might have been harmless shall slowly 
gather destructive energy, and become a menace to our social 
order. Let society have a hand of steel for criminals, and 
hold them, if necessary, in its close grip until they shall be 
still; but let it have an open and fair hand for all men who 
ask for their proper share in the advancement of mankind. 
They that take the sword against society shall perish by the 
sword, and they who in their wild schemes aid and abet 
murderers of existing civilization can be best reasoned with 
by the police; but denunciations of violence which excite 
violence are themselves criminal; and from fear of the wild 
wrath of a few delirious agitators we should not lose for one 
moment our love of fair play among all men, but we should 
be the more determined to search out and to order for all 
classes that which is economically right and socially honour- 
able and just. 

FROM THE ‘‘ ANDOVER REVIEW.” 
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UP THE GREAT PYRAMID AND INSIDE IT, 


No buildings in the world are more familiar to us than the 
three great pyramids of Ghizeh. In Royal Academy paintings, 
photographs, book woodcuts, and, alas! in flaming street 
advertisements, they confront us at every turn. The con- 
sequence ‘is that when we first actually set eyes on the 
pyramids themselves we recognize them as old acquaintances 
with no shock of surprise, but almost with a feeling of disap- 
pointment at discovering them to be exactly what we expected. 
This is the impression of a distant view of them from some 
way down the Nile, in the approach to Cairo from Alex- 
andria, as they are first seen over the rolling green fields and 
between clusters of near palm trees sharply cut out against 
the clear Egyptian sky. The appearance of them from the 
citadel at Cairo is more impressive, not so much because they 
appear larger—they are still some half-dozen miles from us 
—but because they are so magnificently situated in the vast 
expanse of desert that stretches away in yellow hills, ridge 
behind ridge, to the infinite distance. But still the aspect of 
them is the old familiar one of our pictorial representations. 
It is only as we approach them closely that any fresh impres- 
sions are made. After crossing the fine bridge over the Nile 
the road leads us past refreshing clover fields and through a 


long avenue of trees straight out to the desert. It is difficult 
to look forward after we reach the open ground beyond the 
trees for the blaze of sunlight and storm of blinding dust. 
When we are close under the great pyramid, that of Khufu, 
the first novelty to strike us is its colour. It is a bright 
tawny yellow—lighter than a lion’s coat—and so illumined 
by the morning sun that we can scarcely keep our eyes upon 
it. Then we notice how distinctly each separate stone stands 
out. The lines and shadows between the broken blocks are 
heavily marked. I think it is this fact—though I have never 
seen it noted—quite as much as the peculiar shape of the 
pyramid that deceives and disappoints the visitor as to its 
size. You lose the sense of mass and bulk in the innumerable 
details of exactly similar blocks. And, no doubt, as has 
often been remarked, the construction of a pyramid, with its 
apex receding from you in all directions, has the opposite 
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effect from the imposing appearance of beetling battlements. ° 
Certainly when standing a little way off from the great 
pyramid it is difficult to feel that this building covers an 
area as large as Lincoln’s Inn Fields and towers about a 
hundred feet higher than the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
When you are about half way up, however, and cast a fearful 
glance down the great precipice below you, and look despair- 
ingly up the cliff that still confronts you, when you look to 
right and left along the attenuating vistas of stones and let 
your eyes roam over the vast broken surface on which you 
feel quite lost, an overwhelming sense of the stupendous mag- 
nitude of the pyramid forces itself upon you with a crushing 
sensation. It is, indeed, as Dean Stanley says, more like an 
artificial mountain than like anything we should designate by 
the name of “building.” The stones are so broken and 
crumbled that in climbing you would think you were scaling 
a natural cliff rather than ascending the staircase suggested 
by our more familiar pictures. The pyramid of Shafra, the 
second in size and date of construction, is of Syenite granite 
from far up the Nile. But this pyramid of Khufu is made of 
soft stone quarried in the opposite hills on the eastern bank 
of the Nile. It is so soft that it breaks under your feet. And 
yet the weather and traffic of thousands of years have not 
altered the general shape and aspect of the pile. This will 
give one some idea of the size of it. 

Several of us ascended the great pyramid. Two Arabs 
each were told off to help us up. 

“Keep near the lady,” I said to my Arabs, having promised 
my wife that I would not desert her in the hour of peril. 

“All right, saar !” they reply. 

In another moment we are scattered and sprawling over 
the surface of the vast cliff. 

“Where is the lady?” I asked, with natural, marital 
anxiety. 

“She all right, saar; come on, come on.” 

It is hopeless to look for my wife. It is all I can do to 
prevent my two Arabs from tearing my arms out of their 
sockets, 


“ay 9 
Come on; courage ; come on,” they ery. 
“But I am not running a race, there is plenty of time.” 
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** Noa, noa; you will not be up first.” 

“Let us stop a moment and look at the view,” I gasp with 
panting breath and aching sides. 

“Noa, noa; you see that from top.” 

I grow angry and exclaim decidedly, “I must and will stop 
to get my breath; what is the use of rushing up at this head- 
long pace?” 

‘All right, saar,” they answer, and as we sit down they 
begin to chafe my calves. 

“You satisfied with me?” silies one of them in the most 
insinuating manner. 

‘* Yes.” 

‘Then you make me satisfied with you.” 

There was 1fo answer to the logic of that speech. 

**You buy antica?’’ continues my more persistent Arab, 
producing a miserable copper coin—Brummagem ware, for 
aught I know—‘ every gentleman buy antica.” 

“No, I want a moment’s peace, and nothing else.” 

** All right, saar; come on, come on.”’ And away we are 
flying, I dragged up by my Arabs, who are strong as athletes 
and agile as monkeys. I find myself literally running up 
stairs—the steps two, three, four, and more feet high. I look 
up. There is still apparently an infinite series of steps to be 
surmounted. It is becoming like a nightmare—no moment 
for breath, no pause to look back, still on and on, till with a 
great shout my indomitable Arabs and I are up the last step, 
and on the top of the Great Pyramid. There sits my wife in — 
queenly calm. She tells me one of her Arabs has been lifting 
her over the worst places bodily as a child would toss a doll. 
Looking down I notice that it seems steeper than one would 
have expected. It wants a cool head to stand at the edge of 
the summit. The cool breeze below off the desert is lost, and 
the sun blazes away at us through a still, hot atmosphere. 
Now two of our Arabs start off in a race down the pyramid. 
From stone to'stone they spring like cats. They are down. 
They are creeping over the sand below like a couple of ants. 
Now they are ascending the opposite pyramid of Shajra. 
The upper part of this pyramid is a smooth, sloping surface 
of polished granite. Crawling on their bodies, with toes and 
fingers catching at the smallest cracks, they wriggle up the 
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dangerous height. One slip and they will fall hundreds of 
feet, to be dashed to pieces long before they reach the bottom. 
This horrible fate has happened more than once during the 
perilous climb. But our men are soon safely up and waving 
their white cloths in triumph. The next moment they are 
slowly sliding down the nasty dangerous bit. Now they are 
springing from stone to stone of the lower tiers. They are 
crossing the loose sandy stretch of desert between the two 
pyramids. They are climbing our pyramid. They are with 
us again before we can believe our eyes. The whole per- 
formance has occupied a little over seven minutes. It has 
been accomplished in five. These pyramid Arabs have a 
splendid physique, and quite a dignified aspect. They are a 
totally different order of men from the miserable Egyptian 
fellaheen who till the Nile valley. 

Meanwhile the trade in anticas proceeds briskly. My wife 
invests out of the kindness of her heart, for the reproachful 
glances of would-be vendors at reluctant purchasers are 
pathetic in the extreme. I buy with a lower motive, thinking 
it a matter of common prudence not to irritate too much the 
men at whose mercy my neck is to be placed for the next 
half-hour. We find springing down the pyramid an easy 
matter, though without the aid of the Arabs it is dangerous. 
It is not long since an Englishman, trusting to his Alpine 
experience, attempted the feat unaided. Somehow his foot 
slipped or he could not check his pace; he fell down headlong 
and was killed on the spot. 

Before you reach the bottom of the pyramid you come upon 
the entrance to the interior. It is perfectly dark, and tapers 
have to be lighted. Then you discover that the passage is so 
low that you can only creep along it in a stooping posture. 
Seeing the nature of the floor I propose to take off my boots. 

“Noa, noa,”’ say the Arabs, and, not knowing what is before 
me, I acquiesce. I soon find that the only reason for keeping 
my boots on is that I may be the more dependent on my 
Arabs. Imagine a long, steep, sloping passage leading to an 
unknown abyss, the floor of polished granite, smooth as ice; 
and then think what must be the effect of walking down it 
with boots studded with nails in preparation for rough moun- 
tain work. The whole company of us must have shot down 
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the incline like a sack of coals if it had not been for the Arabs. 
Planting their feet firmly they stand still while you hold their 
hands and slip about till your feet are lodged against theirs. 
The process is not very dignified. You happen to press an 
Arab’s naked foot rather more heavily than usual. He groans 
in agony and looks at you with a mute, piteous appeal. That 
means a franc at least. 

At the bottom of the horrible, long, slippery passage there 
is a short level bit; then you come toa nasty narrow ledge 
of smooth granite by the side of a hole some fifteen feet deep. 
After safely passing this trap you commence the ascent of a 
steep, smooth passage which leads you into the King’s Chamber. 
This is in the very heart of the pyramid. Floor, walls, and 
roof are all of polished granite. Though the chamber is 
thirteen feet wide, huge single blocks of granite span it, and 
they are fitted together with mathematical precision. Mr. 
Petrie made a most accurate examination of the pyramid and 
published the results of his work last March. They disprove 
several of Mr. Piazzi Smith’s fanciful opinions of the inspired 
and miraculous architecture of the structure. But they lead 
us to admire more than ever the extraordinary skill of the 
builders. There had been a dispute as to whether any cement 
was used. M. Petrie has carefully examined the joints and 
satisfied himself beyond doubt that they were united with 
cement. This makes it the more remarkable that the great 
blocks should lie so closely together that nowhere is there 
more than the minutest fraction of an inch between them. 
The sarcophagus of Khufu is still in the royal chamber; 
but it is broken and empty. Although ventilating shafts 
piercing right through the mass of masonry communicate 
with the external air the heat is overpowering, and we are 
glad to struggle out of this awful prison back to the open air. 

After what I have written of our experiences in climbing 
and exploring the great pyramid it will be readily understood 
that it is quite impossible to indulge in the appropriate senti- 
ments that belong to so venerable a structure while setting 
foot on its very stones. Even when you walk about below to 
examine them quietly and privately you are almost mobbed 
by a swarm of Arabs with their pestering anticas. But 
after you get back to your hotel and fling your aching limbs 
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on a couch you have leisure for the first time to reflect that 
you have been on the very pyramid that Herodotus travelled 
to see—a pyramid that was even hoary with age in the days 
of the patriarchs. The Virgin Mary must have seen it in her 
flight to Egypt, and Jeremiah in his exile. Moses must often 
have looked at its huge bulk. Joseph must have been familiar 
with its majestic outline seen across the Nile from his palace 
at On. Abraham and Isaac coming down from a wild hill 
country must have welcomed its variation to the monotonous 
level lines of Egyptian landscape. And what was the great 
pyramid ? Why was it built? Mr. Petrie has given us the 
facts of construction, which finally dismiss the most extra- 
ordinary theory of a building that ever entered the brain of 
asane man. That the pyramid is a sermon in stones is true 
enough for those who will learn the general lessons of its 
history. But that it is an exact petrified revelation, a mathe- 
matical model of prophecy, a chart of future history, and a 
mysterious embodiment of the later science of the world 
unknown to its builders—these ideas, the very statement of 
which should be their refutation, one would think, are plainly 
proved to be groundless in the light of the facts of construction 
lately brought to light. The measurements though remarkably 
good are found not to be perfectly accurate. The angle of 
the sloping passages which was supposed to have some 
wonderful relation to astronomy is found to be just that 
which would best suit the safe sliding of such a heavy body 
as a stone sarcophagus. ‘Thus while we may well admire 
the mechanical skill and science of the builders, we have no 
occasion to suspect higher ideas and aims than those of able 
architecture. 

Altogether apart from the mysteries of architecture, there 
is another characteristic of the Great Pyramid which has been 
thought by some to be of deep religious significance, viz., its 
freedom from the idolatrous decorations which cover nearly 
every other Egyptian building. This fact is taken in connec- 
tion with a statement of Herodotus that charges the Pharaoh 
who built it with atheism. Hence it was concluded that the 
pyramid represented a protest against the heathen religion 
of Egypt. The next step was the assertion that it was built 
as a revelation of the true God. Now, whatever may be the 
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reason for the bareness of its walls, that reason cannot be the 
opposition of Khufu to the heathen religion of his country. 
There is a little white tablet hanging on one of the walls of 
the museum at Boulak. That tablet, still for the most part 
sharp and clear, though it is as old as the pyramid, completely 
clears the character of Khufu from the charge of atheism 
which has lain upon his memory ever since the gossiping 
traveller Herodotus chronicled his bit of libellous scandal. 
The deciphering of the little tablet of Khufu is one of the 
richest fruits of recent Egyptology. From it we learn that 
Khufu was so devout that he restored the ruined temples 
round about his pyramid which the carelessness of his pre- 
decessors had let fall into neglect. Thus, instead of being an 
atheist, as the old pagans would have regarded him, or a 
follower of a more spiritual religion, as his modern Christian 
advocates would fain believe, he was a pious heathen and 
exceptionally faithful to his national religion. 

Why, then, was the pyramid built ? What was the reason 
for the constructing of all the pyramids? The answer is 
short and simple. The pyramids are all of them tombs, and 
nothing but tombs. Each of the pyramid-kings built his 
own sepulchre for his mummy to lie in. It was called the 
‘* ternal House” of the king, and Pharaoh cared little for 
his temporal house, his palace, in comparison. This was 
only his temporary abode, where at the most he could spend 
some few poor decades ; that was to be his home for millenia. 
The shape of the pyramid is evidently designed with a view 
to the sole end of endurance. It is scarcely possible to think 
ofa more stable form of building. At the same time every 
visitor must have remarked how suitable this massive and 
pointed structure is to the broad, spacious, open landscape 
of Egypt, even when regarded with a view to art effects. The 
moral of the pyramids is mournful enough. The pathos of 
them as monuments of the deep instinct of immortality might 
move us if we did not consider the frightful selfishness and 
cruelty that accompanied that instinct in the Pharaohs. 
Each monarch built only his own pyramid. If he died before 
it was completed it was not likely that his successor would 
finish it. This act of generosity has been met with and 
chronicled to the honour of the performer of it. But, on the 
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other hand, there are unfinished pyramids now standing in 
Egypt, left, in all probability, by unfortunate Pharaohs who 
miscalculated their time. As arule, each king had enough 
to do to build his own tomb. It was the work of his life to 
construct this monstrous home for his corpse. Thousands 
of poor slaves dragged the stones from across the Nile and 
laboured under the hot sun of the desert to put them together 
for the selfish satisfaction of one despot—that his bones might 
repose in safety. Whatever engines and machines were used 
—and we are strangely ignorant of the mechanical methods 
of ancient building—they must have been of a comparatively 
simple character and worked by hand. Hideous accidents 
must often have occurred. Probably many lives were crushed 
from time to time in the transporting of the huge bodies of 
stone for the building of a single pyramid. Of the sufferings 
of the dim multitude history is silent. Yet had not these 
wretched slaves immortal souls? There was no pyramid for 
them—only one pyramid built in one generation for one man, 
and perhaps his wife and children. For the rest, the millions 
beneath him, they might die off like flies. The pyramids are 
the most frightful monuments of despotism to be found any- 
where in the world. 

W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 
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THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 


[The following paper had been sent to the printer before our attention 
was directed to an article in T’he Pall Mall Gazette, entitled ‘‘ Dumb 
Dogs All.” We are so accustomed to this kind of criticism that we 
have become callous. We must say, however, that such censures are 
more tolerable when coming from a consistent believer in the principles 
of the Peace Society than from a journalist who has been the noisiest 
advocate of an aggressive policy in the Soudan. For ourselves we object 
to bark at the dictation of The Pall Mall Gazette, especially if that means 
howling for war one day and clamouring for peace the next. Asa matter 
of fact we have advocated a pacific line of action in both cases, and our 
only difference from some who have been eager to condemn us is that, in 
contradistinction from them we believe that the Prime Minister is as 
desirous of peace as we, or even the editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, can 
possibly be, and that the best way of securing that end is to strengthen 
his hands. The able journalist employs his undoubted power for the pur- 
pose of averting a war with Russia in the way which approves itself to his 
judgment, but to us that does not appear the best way, and we cannot 
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imitate it. Thus in his latest issue (April 24th) he has an article which, 
if it means anything, means that from some exaggerated amour propre 
Mr. Gladstone is ‘‘ raising a personal question of ‘extreme gravity,’ and 
may possibly plunge us into war ‘to maintain his view of the ethical 
delinquencies of General Komaroff.’ ” - This is certainly a new view of the 
character of Mr. Gladstone. All his foes beside charge him with a ner- 
vous shrinking from war. This editor suggests that he may wage it for 
a plea of cold-blooded pedantry compared with which the levity of M. 
Ollivier was tolerable. He may believe it, but he will not convince 
others. Still less will he be able to satisfy the English people of the inno- 
cence of the admirable Komaroff. We should regard it as absolutely 
shocking, if not criminal, that two great nations should be hurried into 
war because of an affair such as that at Penjdeh, to which there are 
clearly two sides. But we hold also that there could be no surer way 
of exasperating English feeling than to represent the Russians as acting 
in self-defence against the Afghans. We have heard the story of the wolf 
and the lamb, and though the Afghan may be but a poor representative 
of the lamb, the Russian has acted the other part too long for us to credit 
her with perfect innocence and simplicity now. It is hard to say whether 
the effect of such writing is worse in Russia or in England. At all events 
we prefer to seek peace aiter our own fashion. We are not so credulous 
to accept this view of Komaroff, still less the extraordinary statement by 
General Alexander de Kireeff, that there is no ‘ military party ” in the 
Russian army. But we still believe in the possibility of peace and shall 
work and pray for it.—Eprror. } 





































We have often been tempted of late to ask whether patriotism 
is a lost virtue among certain classes of the community. The 
nation is in the midst of difficulties such as it has scarcely 
had to encounter during the present generation. Dark 
thunder-clouds seem to overspread the sky almost at every 
point, and but few signs of hope relieve the prevailing gloom. 
It is simply melancholy to find at such a time so many who 
aspire to be men of light and leading, showing more care to 
promote the interests of a party than to maintain the honour 
of their country in the presence of its enemies. ‘‘ Things are 
going charmingly for us in Egypt,” observed Lord Salisbury 
at atime when our fortunes in that country were at a par- 
ticularly low ebb; and the spirit of these words has been 
expressed again and again in the speeches of the opponents 
of the Ministry, and in the articles of their sympathizers in 
the press. It seemed to matter little how the country was 
humiliated or even imperilled, providing only Mr. Gladstone 
and his Government could be damaged. Never does our 
system of party warfare appear to greater disadvantage than 
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under such circumstances as these. There are times when 
party criticism should be silenced under the pressure of great 
public responsibilities, and in the face of serious national 
dangers which every honest and loyal citizen should do his 
utmost to avert. We are passing through such a crisis at 
present, a crisis when it is imperative that 


None be for a party, 
But all be for the State. 


For ourselves we are Liberals, but we are Englishmen before 
we are Liberals, and we are Christians above all. Our desire 
is in this paper to look at the grave questions by which we 
are confronted in the spirit of Christian patriots, and not of 
mere partizans. We are more anxious for the maintenance 
of peace and the true honour of the country than for the 
triumph of any party or the vindication of any statesman. 
Happily, so far as the Russian question is concerned, the 
policy of the Government has scarcely as yet become a subject 
of party warfare, and therefore may, to some extent at least, 
be treated on its own merits. The time will come when the 
action of our Government will be carefully scrutinized, and 
they will have to abide the verdict of public opinion. But 
that stage has not yet been reached. For, despite the loud 
vapourings of certain excited partizans, the materials are not 
before us for the formation of an intelligent and impartial 
judgment. 

Mr. Gladstone is at present the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and as such is her representative before the world. To 
damage him is to lower the reputation of the country and to 
impair her influence in one of the most delicate and perplexing 
controversies which her statesmen could be called on to 
conduct. Of course if it were felt that he was pursuing some 
end unworthy of the national character, or inconsistent with 
the highest national interests, it would be necessary for those 
who hold this view to face even the possibility of increased 
difficulties in order to deprive him of a position he is unfit to 
occupy, and to place some more able and trusted statesman 
at the helm. But however much this view may commend 
itself to some, there are but few of his critics who have ven- 
tured to take so extreme a position. It has been one marked 
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characteristic of the conduct of the Opposition that it has 
never placed before the country an alternative policy, but hag 
contented itself with criticism generally after the event, and 
always without a hint of any wiser course which its advocates 
were prepared to carry out. Its representatives have satisfied 
themselves with proclaiming in the streets so that all Europe 
may hear, that we have a Government of shifts and expedients, 
which lacks either the ability to resolve on a distinct policy or 
the courage to propound and adhere to it in the face of all 
dangers. ‘The consequences of this persistent attempt to dis- 
credit a Ministry whose views differ from their own have been 
sufficiently serious already, but they threaten to become still 
worse in view of the graver issues which at present are im- 
pending. It is hard to understand how any man of penetra- 
tion can believe in that idea of Mr. Gladstone’s instability of 
purpose which has been so persistently dinned into the ears 
of all the world. What the complaint really means is that all 
the efforts which have-been put forth have failed to bend the 
Prime Minister to the wishes of the classes who have sought 
to force on him a policy which he disapproves. It may be 
that he has been mistaken in his views, and that the diffi- 
culties which surround him have arisen out of that mistake. 
We do not think so, but the point is one we are not concerned 
to argue here. All that we wish to insist upon is that, 
instead of being the feeble, irresolute, vacillating statesman 
pourtrayed by Tory critics, he has shown throughout a sin- 
gular tenacity of purpose. If it be asserted that the history 
of his Administration proves that a via media between the 
lines of the Peace Society and those of aggressive militarism 
is the most thorny and dangerous path in which a Minister 
of this country could tread, there may be some reason for such 
a contention. At all events, here is a fair ground for dis- 
cussion. But to maintain that the difficulties of such a policy 
are due to irresolution is to misrepresent the facts. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind when speaking of the 
present difficulties with Russia because of the use to which 
this view of the Prime Minister’s character has been put by 
those who have recklessly done their utmost to intensify the 
hostile feeling to Russia. When we endeavour seriously to 
forecast the possibilities of the war on which some appear 
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disposed to enter with so light a heart, we may well deprecate 
anything which would foster the sentiment which would make 
it inevitable. We have lived long enough to be assured that 
not many months would elapse after the outbreak of a contest 
so certain to involve so much misery with little possibility of 
any countervailing good, before the nation would be loud 
in its condemnation of any who urged it on to so fearful 
a strife. At present there is a strong reluctance to listen 
to words of soberness, but as it is the only time when they 
will be useful, it is necessary that they should be emphati- 
cally spoken, and every effort made to secure for them such 
attention as they may deserve. But nothing is so certain 
to prejudice the hearers unfavourably, and so to induce 
them to turn a deaf ear to every appeal, as a belief such 
as The Times encourages from day to day, that the Prime 
Minister is unstable of purpose and will not stoutly main- 
tain the cause of right. It is this which has caused the 
wild reports which are continually circulated to obtain the 
ready credence which has been accorded them. There would 
seem to be a manufactory for these rumours, which sometimes 
assert that England is conceding everything to Russia, at 
others that all the Continental Powers are bent on humiliating 
the country, that they, or perhaps that Prince Bismarck, who 
is supposed to guide all their counsels, may be avenged of a 
detested Minister. If only for the sake of averting the mis- 
chievous results of such incitements to passion, we feel bound 
to insist that there has been nothing in the conduct 
of the Government or of its chief which disentitles them 
to the confidence of the nation at such a juncture. We 
rejoice to believe that Mr. Gladstone will strain every effort 
to secure peace; but they misunderstand him who suppose 
that with him conciliation means unworthy submission, or 
that he will in a single point abandon what he believes to be 
due to justice or to the honour of the country. 

We will dismiss, however, these questions of party con- 
troversy which we have introduced, only because they have 
unfortunately become so mixed up with the international 
dispute. Our one aim is to attempt a more dispassionate 
consideration of our present relations with Russia, and it is 
in order to this that we have sought to clear the ground of 
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those prepossessions against Mr. Gladstone’s policy which, 
while they exist, must stand in the way of a pacific settle- 
ment. It needs no prophet’s eye to perceive that if every 
suggestion towards an arrangement is to be received with a 
shout of derision as only another of the concessions which a 
craven-hearted Minister is prepared to make, the difficulties 
of any negotiation will be enormously increased. What we 
desire, therefore, is to look at the question on its own merits. 
We start by a strong disclaimer of all sympathy with Russia 
and of any belief in the aims of her policy. We are not 
even of those who regard her progress in Central Asia with 
complacency, or believe that her conquests are likely to be 
any real gain to civilization. We are willing to grant to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Colonel Malleson, and the rest of the school 
all that they can ask as to the designs of Russia, as revealed by 
her persistent advance, often effected by methods the most trea- 
cherous and unworthy. There is nothing in the policy of the 
Czars which we can contemplate with satisfaction. The spirit 
of Bismarck may be equally ambitious, but even he cannot 
commit Germany to a steady course of warlike aggression 
such as that in which Russia makes herself a curse in the 
midst of the nations. A power which can only escape from 
revolution at home by incessant military enterprizes must 
always be a menace to her neighbours. Russia is, in fact, a 
potent barbarian State, which frets under the restraints of 
civilization in Europe, and is always ready to avenge herself 
by creating disturbances in Asia. We have little doubt that 
she looks greedily on India, and more, that we are impera- 
tively bound to prevent the accomplishment of her designs. 
But that does not prove that it would be either right or 
politic to rush into war at present for the sake of securing a 
wretched district in the steppes of Central Asia for our very 
good friends the Afghans. For we no sooner begin to look at 
the matter seriously than the question comes up as to our 
relations with these hardy mountaineers, who love their own 
independence so well that it is extremely doubtful whether 
they would welcome British troops into their territory, even 
though they came as allies and defenders. Lord Salisbury 
was singularly ill-advised in his reference to the “ scientific 
frontier ” which he and Lord Lytton were desirous to establish. 
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It would be well for himself and his party that the people of 
this country should forget it; it would be even better for 
England that the Afghans should forget it. We fear that the 
memories of the latter are not so short or so treacherous. 
They can hardly have forgotten that it is only ten years since 
we sent an avenging army into their country to punish the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his friends, and it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that they may not be so 
well assured of our disinterested purposes now as we are our- 
selves, and as we desire them to be. The advance of a British 
army to Herat may, therefore, not be so easy as is supposed 
by those who talk as though the hands of the Government 
were free. We simply cannot order troops into Afghan 
territory at our own pleasure, and even if the Ameer were 
willing to admit an army it is by no means clear that he 
can count upon the acquiescence of his people, who are never 
very scrupulous as to getting rid of obnoxious rulers. We do 
not argue from this that we ought to leave the Afghans to 
themselves. We have made engagements which we are bound 
to fulfil, though, of course, even they would be cancelled by 
the refusal of the people to allow the passage of our armies. 
Our contention is, that under such conditions (to say nothing 
of others) the present battlefield is one of the last which we 
should willingly select. 

The practical conclusion would be that any honourable 
agreement by which the war might be averted should be 
heartily welcomed. It may be said that it would at best only 
be delayed, but not to say that by delay the chances of 
escaping altogether a conflict which every friend of humanity 
must deprecate would be indefinitely increased, it seems to us 
that all the circumstances are in favour of an accommodation, 
even though it should only adjourn the decisive struggle for a 
few years. If we are forced to fight we may reasonably desire 
that it should be on another theatre, and when our relations 
with other Continental Powers were more friendly. To this 
last point we attach less importance than some might do. 
Students of the memoirs which throw light on the Crimean 
War will not be very sanguine in their hopes that under any 
conceivable condition England would receive much sympathy 
or support from Germany or Austria. France holds a very 
VOL. XIV. 27 
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different position, and if she were wise would always be our 
firm and fast ally ; but it would be dangerous to reckon on her 
at any time. We may safely leave these references to Foreign 
Powers out of account. We are not favourably regarded at 
Berlin or Vienna now. It is very improbable that the feeling 
would be different at a future time. We may rest assured 
that whenever the struggle comes we must either trust entirely 
to ourselves or seek our allies elsewhere than in the despotic 
Courts of Europe. The peoples may overbear their rulers in 
this matter, but that is just as probable now as at some future 
time. 

We therefore plead for a persistent endeavour to find some 
terms of agreement now, partly because we do not believe in 
the idea so incessantly reiterated that we must fight some- 
time, and if we did should say the longer we postpone it the 
better, but partly also because we dislike the idea of fighting 
in Central Asia for the retention of Afghan outposts. We 
are told continually that Herat is the key of India, and it 
would be absurd for us to question the opinion of military 
authorities on such a subject, were there not men as 
eminent on the other side who tell us that India can best be 
defended at our own natural frontier. Common sense certainly 
appears to favour this latter view, but we grant that it may 
be impossible to act upon it. 

It is Russia who has to decide whether we are to have 
war. If she is desirous of peace she will certainly not be 
met in an impracticable temper, and have demands pressed 
upon her which she cannot honourably accept. On the other 
hand, if the military party in Russia is supreme, and thinks 
the time favourable for carrying out its “ forward policy,” the 
question is already settled. Mr. Gladstone will certainly not 
make a humiliating surrender. What appears to us to be 
the pressing duty of the hour is for his supporters, and 
especially those of them who profess to be governed by the 
principles of the Gospel, to express themselves strongly in 
favour of a pacific settlement, if that can be reached without 
concessions which would be a dishonour at present and a 
source of peril to the future. It is impossible to close our 
eyes to the fact that we are dealing with great Powers who 
do not believe in the purity of our intentions, and who 
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attribute all our efforts at conciliation to a sense of weakness, 
and who, unfortunately, have been encouraged in this view 
by the criticisms of Tory speakers and writers. We have, 
therefore, to act with wisdom and judgment. As Christians, 
our aim should be to calm passions too apt to become unduly 
heated, and soothe jealous susceptibilities which are all too 
sensitive. No one can read our own journals and compare them 
with the extracts we get from the Russian papers, without 
feeling how much of senseless prejudice and ignorant misre- 
presentation there is on both sides. It is sure to be so, and 
Christians should surely make it their business to promote a 
more rational and righteous view on our side. Only a madman 
would say a word which would hurry on a war in which the 
angry passions of the hour would be quenched only in seas of 
blood. If we do not urge arbitration it is only because we 
believe it would be utterly useless. We cannot arbitrate with- 
out the consent of Russia; if she would consent she does not 
mean war, and in that case there would be no difficulty in 
coming to terms at once. One thing we can do. We can, in 
this hour of danger, pray to God, and surely we have not 
ceased to believe that ‘“‘ effectual fervent prayer” availeth 
much. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THose who have learned from Lord Salisbury’s speeches to 
understand something of his own temper, and who know also 
what is expected from him by the fiery zealots of his party, 
can hardly have been surprised even by his fierce tirade at 
Wrexham. It was not merely open to the criticism of his former 
chief that it wanted finish, nor even to the criticism which 
applies to all his speeches that it lacked accuracy, but it 
deserved the most damaging comment which could be passed 
on the deliverance of any political leader—it was unpatriotic. 
If Mr. Gladstone’s blunders had been multiplied tenfold, this 
is not the time at which to make them a topic of public ridicule. 
Such a speech, made at such a crisis, ought to decide the fate of 
any political leader and the party he represents. It was the 
more indiscreet because Lord Salisbury’s own record as 
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Foreign Minister is, to say the least, not free from blunders 
which have, in fact, been the prolific cause of our present 
difficulties. The policy of inviting a comparison between the 
foreign policy of the present Ministry and that of its prede- 
cessors is certainly doubtful. It would be extremely unwise 
to follow a bad example by entering upon it just now; but as 
the Tories seem resolved to fight the next election on this 
line, it will have to be done before long; and assuredly Libe- 
rals have no need to shrink from the comparison when it is 
intelligently made with a complete survey of the facts anda 
clear recognition of the exact points of difference. During 
the last two or three years the air has been full of clamour of 
all kinds, and in the excitement of the hour some essential 
points have been left out of sight. When the country is 
brought back to a consideration of the principles of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy and, at the same time, of the extent to 
which their development has been hindered by complications 
due to Lord Salisbury’s follies, while the Ministry have been 
harassed by a kind of criticism which has made all action 
difficult, the hasty verdicts which many have pronounced 
will certainly be reversed. 


The following admirable specimen of statesmanlike wisdom 
and political sagacity must be preserved. It is almost worthy 
to stand by the side of Mr. James Lowther’s comparison of Mr. 
Gladstone to Antichrist. It is all the more worthy of atten- 
tion because of the circumstances under which it was given. 
‘Speaking at Welshpool, in the midst of a population which is 
distinguished as much by its earnest religiousness as by its 
pronounced Liberalism, Lord Salisbury thought it decent to 
represent Toryism as synonymous with religion, and to speak 
thus : 


Remember what it is for which we struggle. In the first place, it is for 
the maintenance of religion. You know there is an old proverb, “* Youmay 
_know a man by his associates,’ and you may notice, if you will follow the 
.course of literature, that infidels are always Liberals. Do not understand 
me to reverse the statement, or to say that Liberals are always infidels. 
I know that would be a very gross calumny indeed. There is an abund- 
ance of Liberals—in this principality especially there is an abundance of 
Liberals—who are very sincere and earnest Christians. But I think they 
are unknowingly serving a cause which is at variance with the dearest 
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faith they profess, and my proof of it is, that in this country to a great 
extent and on the Continent universally every infidel is always a Liberal. 


Comment is superfluous. If we are to judge by some of 
the utterances which reach us, Toryism is going to the 
country and appealing to the unenfranchised democracy as 
the champion of forlorn causes and exploded ideas. Lord 
Salisbury manifestly dislikes Free Trade, though even he is 
not so reckless as to pronounce in favour of Protection. Some 
of the ‘‘rank and file” have not even so much caution. A 
Tory candidate in Hertfordshire, for example, has been revi- 
ving the fallacies of the olden times, and telling the people 
that the cheap loaf means cheap wages. But, after all, there 
could hardly be any argument more unworthy than this 
miserable attempt of Lord Salisbury’s to identify all his 
political opponents with the supporters of infidelity. It has 
not even the semblance of truth. The assertion that ali 
infidels are Liberals is absolutely false. It has not been so in 
the past, for Hume and Bolingbroke, not to name others, 
were not Liberals. It certainly is not so to-day. We shall 
have to refer to this subject again in connection with the 
subject of Disestablishment. 


—_—¢#-0-¢—___—_ 


REVIEWS, 
THE SOUDAN.* 


It is almost inevitable that a country attracting so much public attention 
as that which has been given to the Soudan during the last six months 
should form the subject of a number of more or less ephemeral publica- 
tions, which have no great permanent value or intrinsic excellence, but 
have, nevertheless, a certain degree of interest belonging to them arising 
out of the circumstances which have called them forth. This remark is 
pre-eminently true of the book before us, which is, however, a very fair 
specimen of its class. It does not go deeply into the subject (it hardly 
could do that, seeing it is written by one who did little more than pass 
through the country, and who simply tells us what she saw and heard on 
the way), but it gives us in a pleasant and attractive form a good deal of 
information which many people desire to possess concerning the land and 
its people, and especially concerning the events which have recently taken 
place in it. Much of the information, it is true, might be gathered 


* Three Months in the Soudan. By Eryestine Sartorius. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) : . 
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from the newspapers by any one diligent enough to collect it; but it isa 
considerable convenience to have it put together as it is here, and woven 
into a continuous narrative. Moreover there is a good deal of fresh matter 
which has not previously been made public. 

The authoress is the wife of Major-General Sartorius, and therefore 
very naturally looks at things from a military standpoint. Accompanied 
by her stepdaughter she left England on the 14th of November, 1883, in 
order to join her husband who was then stationed at Cairo. The voyage 
out forms the subject of the first chapter, but was not marked by any 
incident calling for special notice. Cairo, the writer's first destination, is 
described at some length. Here she was met by her husband who informed 
her that he was off to the Soudan next day, and that if she wanted to see 
anything of him she must go with him to Souakim. The departure, 
however, was delayed long enough to allow time for seeing Cairo, which, 
considering the shortness of time, she managed to do very thoroughly. 
The following account of the howling dervishes will be read with a con- 
siderable degree of curiosity at the present time. 

“These wretched fanatics assemble in a mosque close to the old town. 
They have a leader, who, standing in the middle of a semicircle formed 
in front of him, repeats one of the ninety-nine names of Allah (God) ; the 
others catch it up, go on repeating it, throwing themselves backwards 
and forwards quicker and quicker till they get perfectly exhausted. Many 
of those in the circle are very holy dervishes, and therefore have very 
long hair, and are exceedingly dirty. At each change in the name they 
get more and more excited, and throw off their superfluous clothing to 
give themselves increased freedom in their movements. One of them, 
after a time, advances towards the centre, and keeping one foot on the 
ground as a fulcrum, shoves himself round and round with the other. A 
tom-tom is further used as the excitement flags; but at last physical force 
can do no more, and they are obliged to stop, and then comes the demand 
for backshish. The origin of this curious custom is probably the super- 
stition that to every one of the ninety-nine names of Allah a powerful 
angel is attached; so when a devotee has lived a life pleasing-to God, and 
has repeated one of these names often enough, God orders the angel 
belonging to that name to become the faithful slave of the above devotee, 
and thereby enables the latter to be all-powerful in this world. Such is, 
indeed, the means by which the Mahdi gained his power over the ignorant 
Soudanese, for he separated himself for eight hours a day for several 
years, lived in a cave, incessantly shouting only the name of one of those 
attributes, until at last he obtained the desired power—so, at least, the 
Soudanese and Arabs believe. Another reason, too, is that each believer 
is supposed to possess a certain portion of ground in Paradise. Every 
time this believer repeats certain prayers and goes through the names of 
Allah, so many trees plant themselves in his possessions there. Should he 
therefore have said his prayers properly, it lies in his power to have a far 
more magnificent property in Paradise than any of those rich men here 
below who have no time or will to pay attention to these duties.” 

Perhaps the most striking and certainly the most useful portions of 
this volume are those in which the writer briefly sketches the lives and 
characters of some of the leading figures in connection with the history of 
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recent events in Egyptand the Soudan. Prominent among these are the 
Mahdi and General Hicks Pasha. Of the former our authoress gives us 
some important particulars, showing how he acquired his present power 
and position. 

“The Mahdi, whose name is Achmet, was born in the province of 
Dongola; his father was a carpenter by trade. When Achmet was about 
twelve years old he began to disapprove of work, and went up to Khartoum 
to join his uncle. While there he made another bolt, and attached him- 
self to the following of a Sheikh. These Sheikhs are a peculiar institution 
in the Soudan ; they are supposed to be men under the special protection 
of a particular angel of God, whose interposition is effected by the Sheikh 
having isolated himself for eight or nine hours daily during a term of 
years, and constantly repeating all that time one of the ninety-nine names 
of God. After a period, as described when writing about the howling 
dervishes, the individual in question declares himself invested with the 
power of an angel, and it is supposed that he has received some occult 
intimation to the effect that God has ordered this angel to be his faithful 
slave, and to obey all his wishes. The devotee then takes the name and 
dignity of Sheikh, collects a following of dervishes round him, and proceeds 
to live upon the offerings of other people. It wasin this way that Achmet 
wenton. After stayingsome time with his Sheikh, and learning by heart 
a considerable part of the Koran, he started by himself to the island of 
Abba in the White Nile. Here he stayed several years ina cave for many 
hours a day; he muttered or yelled the name of Allah (God) ; he fasted 
often and long, dressed in the most scanty and dirty clothes, and in every 
way fulfilled the Mussulman idea of a great religious fanatic. At last he 
emerged from this retreat, and commenced to claim power as a great 
Sheikh ; and then, seeing his following increase very rapidly, he gradually 
began to claim power as the Mahdi. The times also helped him very 
much, for Egypt was just then in the throes of Arabi’s rebellion. The 
Soudan was left to itself, and consequently more than ever misgoverned 
by the Egyptian authorities who were there. The Turkish Bashi- 
Bazouks, who, before the time of Gordon, kept the country quiet by 
wholesale bullying and tyranny, had been abolished by that general. 
No force was, however, left to make up for them. The Egyptian troops 
were willing enough to do the tyranny and bullying part, but fighting was 
quite another thing; consequently the Mahdi, obtaining some small 
successes at the beginning, rapidly increased his party, particularly when 
he declared against the Egyptian Government and against the payment 
of taxes.” 

Having thus traced the rise and early progress of the Mahdi’s power, 
the writer proceeds to puint out two additional circumstances which were 
strongly in his favour, viz., the abolition of the slave trade and the taxing 
of the lands, villages, etc., held by the Sheikhs or other religious com- 
munities. These two events happening just about the time that the 
Mahdi put forward his pretensions, gave a considerable impetus to the 
movement of which he was the head, and enormously increased the diffi- 
culties of the Egyptian Government. Moreover, the concentration of 
attention on Egypt, necessitated by the rebellion of Arabi Pasha, gave the 
Mahdi an opportunity of gathering together an.army, and taking two 
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towns, Bela and Obeid, notwithstanding the fact that they were strongly 
garrisoned by an Egyptian force sent for the purpose. It was at this 
stage in the history of the movement that the Khedive ‘ determined to 
try and stem” the Mahdi’s progress by sending up a few English officers 
to remodel his forces in the Soudan. ‘The first to be sent was General 
Hicks, the history of whose ill-starred expedition is doubtless familiar to 
many of our readers. While commenting adversely on the conduct of the 
English Government in the matter, the writer makes it evident that they 
were not responsible either for sending General Hicks Pasha or for the 
disasters which followed. When we consider the worthless material of 
which his army was composed, and the utter want of discipline which 
prevailed, we cannot wonder that the expedition should have ended as it 
did. Had the Pasha’s orders given to Mahomed Suleiman Bey been 
carried out by that oflicer, it might have had a different termination. 
But in consequence of his disobedience, the Egyptian force was suddenly 
surprised at night while asleep in the camp, and the great majority of their 
men were killed. Only eight hundred managed to escape, and most of 
these were afterwards taken prisoners, and are now in slavery. It is 
quite clear from the simple narration of facts which Mrs, Sartorius here 
gives us, that the Kordofan Expedition was a huge blunder, and ought 
never to have been undertaken. There was nothing in its favour, but, on 
the contrary, everything against it. The wretched character both of the 
officers and of the men, and especially the enormous difficulties arising 
from the scarcity of water, were quite enough to render success an 
impossibility. ‘‘ Sir Samuel Baker,” says Mrs. Sartorius, ‘‘ foretold the 
exact result, almost before the troops had started. He and his brother 
were altogether against it. Unfortunately, as the sequel proves, General 
Hicks did not follow this advice, and the disaster that all know of befell 
him; for the Mahdi, acting with great forethought, allowed him to 
advance with hardly any hindrance, until, exhausted and worn with the 
march, the Egyptian troops were treacherously decoyed into a waterless 
ravine, seven miles from Obeid, and there destroyed almost to the last 
man.” 

Had our space permitted, we should like to have given some more ex- 
tracts illustrating the subsequent events of the eventful three months 
which the writer spent in the Soudan. But we have quoted enough to 
show the general character of her book, and must leave our readers to 
make themselves acquainted with the rest of its contents, by reading it 
for themselves. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON.* 


Tuts is a book which is sure to be popular, for the very simple but suffi- 
cient reason that it contains a large mass of information which great 
numbers of people want to have. It may be that the information will do 
those who get it no good, that it is nothing better than gossip hardly 
redeemed from the charge of triviality, or the fact that the people to whom 
it refers are mainly public characters, that the appetite for it is morbid. 
The one answer to all these carping remarks, as they will be deemed, is 


* Society in London, By a Forricn Resiwent. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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that it exists, and that is sufficient to insure the success of those who 
know how to eater for it. This art the writer of this little book certainly 
possesses. He professes to be a foreigner, but there are few Englishmen 
who have more thoroughly caught the tone of ‘ Society,’ or who are 
better able to give the world interesting sketches of its celebrities. 
Whether all these portraits are drawn from life or are strictly accurate 
we cannot pretend to say, but they are for the most part very interesting. 
The little volume might be entitled a ‘ book about everybody ’—that is, 
everybody known to society, which we need hardly add leaves out a great 
number of people who are nevertheless very potent factors in the life of the 
nation. Looking at the book in a more serious aspect, we must say that, 
though our opinion of “* Society” was not high, it has been considerably 
lowered by these sketches. Clearly ‘‘ Society” has no faith, no reverence, 
no earnest care for the good of others. It is not patriotic ; its religion is a 
mere piece of show and formalism ; its politics, like all else about it, have 
neither soul nor conscience. The question would seem to be whether 
“Society” has any faith in either one or the other. These photographs will 
be useful if only they serve to teach us of how little importance is the 
opinion of ‘ Society” on any great question. It is governed by selfish- 
ness, and selfishness not of a high order. The majority of readers, how- 
ever, will go to the book for amusement rather than instruction, and they 
will find not a little to divert a leisure hour. Here is a capital story of 
Mrs. Gladstone. 

“ Mrs. Gladstone is, in her way, one of the cleverest women living. 
Her existence has been a semi-public one for half a century. During that 
time she has been brought into contact with the most distinguished of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, from royalty downwards. A silly 
woman—any woman, indeed, but a remarkably clever one—must have 
perpetrated under these circumstances a host of blunders. Mrs. Glad- 
stone has steered clear of all. At the very worst she can be credited only 
with a few small ineptitudes which, if they really deserve that name, are 
in perfectly artistic keeping with her character. Here is an excellent 
and, as she is reputed to be, most unsophisticated lady, who, for I know 
not how long, has been the depositary of the most intimate secrets of 
State. When, I ask, did she ever show herself so far the victim of 
feminine communicativeness as to betray or to hint at any one of these ? 
I have heard of ladies and gentlemen, very astute in their own estimate 
of themselves, who have endeavoured to extract early knowledge of 
public matters from Mrs. Gladstone; I have never heard of one who 
succeeded ; and her aplomb is as remarkable as her discretion. 

“Here is an instance. ‘Two years ago, when Mr. W. E. Forster had 
resigned his portfolio in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, he was naturally 
anxious to hear how the Prime Minister would speak of the incident in 
the House of Commons, and not less naturally anxious to listen without 
being himself observed. He therefore did not take his ordinary place in 
the body of that assemblage, but made his way into the ladies’ cage, or 
rather that portion of it which is set apart for the lady friends of the wife 
of the Speaker. Directly he had entered he perceived that the sole occu- 
pant of the department was no less a person than Mrs. Gladstone herself. 
She was the one person whom he would have avoided seeing. He felt a 
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little discomposed, and was proceeding to evince his discomposure in the 
rugged, spasmodic way peculiar to that flower of Quaker subtlety. But 
Mrs. Gladstone was perfectly at her ease. She held up her finger at him, 
and, shaking her head with an air of gentle reproval, muttered in a low 
voice, ‘ Naughty! naughty!’ I have only once in my experience of 
Englishmen or Englishwomen heard anything at all comparable to this: 
that was when Lady Waldegrave—now, alas! dead—asked Lord Beacons- 
field whether he intended to dissolve in the forthcoming autumn, ‘ Per. 
haps,’ she said archly, ‘ you have another surprise in store for us.’ The 
impassive Earl was silent fora moment. He then looked her Ladyship 
straight in the face, and in a tone half oracular, half bantering, which I 
shall never forget, said, ‘Oh, you dear!’”’ 

The political judgments of this writer are never to be trusted, and in 
some instances they are simply ludicrous. Of course Lord Randolph 
Churchill is a kind of hero in his eyes. His sketch of him is more clever 
than satisfactory. 

‘* His political sympathies are popular; his personal predilections are 
exclusive. Ifhe has some of the arts of the demagogue, he has much of 
the hauteur of the noble. He resents familiarity, and he has a pretty 
power of making that resentment felt by impertinent intruders who pre- 
sume upon the most superficial acquaintance with him. As a speaker he 
is forcible, impassioned, always effective, and sometimes eloquent. His 
facility of expression is astounding, and nothing is more noticeable in him 
than the literary quality of his rhetoric. He is quick as lightning in 
repartee, and, whether in social conversation or in the desultory wrangles 
of the House of Commons, the rejoinder follows upon the attack with the 
same celerity with which the thunder succeeds the flash. It would be 
too much to say that he is a master of epigram, though the English apply 
that expression to many persons who deserve it infinitely less. But he 
has an inexhaustible fund at his disposal of original and audacious anti- 
theses, of strange combinations of words and ideas, of bizarre involutions 
of phrase, which are no bad substitutes for epigram. The tone of his 
voice is powerful, though rather uncertain, and he speaks with something 
more than a suspicion of the aristocratic lisp. 

“Tn private life he is agreeable, hospitable, and sumptuous in his ideas 
of hospitality. His love for display and magnificence is only tempered 
by the perfect taste of Lady Randolph Churchill—one of the most accom- 
plished women in London society, a finished artist and musician, and a 
perfect dresser—and himself. Everything in the Randolph Churehill 
establishment is comme il faut. The dinners are never too large or too 
long. The dishes are always the best of their kind—perfect simplicity 
combined with the highest merit. Matters, too, are arranged on a 
princely scale, for Lord Randolph Churchill has all the inclinations of a 
grand seigneur. His house is one of the few which possess the electric 
light. It costs him about fifteen times as much as any other mode of 
domestic illumination. But what of that? It was the thing to have, 
and his Lordship had it accordingly.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Chamberlain is also a favourite; but it strikes us 
the reason is that he is a success in “ Society,” and that for the best 
qualities of the statesman our “ foreign resident” has no care. 
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“The gentleman with the smooth shaven face, the eyeglass, the in- 
quiring expression of countenance, the hair brushed back, the lines indi- 
cating will strongly defined in the neighbourhood of the lips, is Mr. 
Chamberlain. His nose at once recalls the pictures and statues of the 
younger Pitt. Of Pitt's will he has much; Pitt’s courage he shares; 
Pitt’s high-toned patriotism he may yet display. He is an English 
statesman after the most approved fashion of the last quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century, first-rate as a man of business, prompt, ready, 
resourceful, courageous, courteous. I suppose no man after so short an 
experience of the House of Commons ever acquired such an authority in 
the country, or possessed an equal number of followers and enemies. 
With Mr. Chamberlain politics are not only the supreme object, but the 
one dominating aim of existence. To these everything else is subordinated. 
He mixes with and is now well received by society in London, but, unlike 
some of his colleagues, he makes no secret of the fact that London society 
only occupies the second place in his affections, and that he will be no 
more subject to its constraints or obedient to its demands than may be 
necessary to his position or agreeable to his tastes. 

“You will meet him at some of the most eligible houses in the capital. 
He also entertains a good deal himself, though, as he is a widower, his 
parties are limited to men. He has in London some staunch allies and 
even enthusiastic admirers amongst women ; and the little knot of smart 
ladies which includes, amongst others, Lady Randolph Churchill, Lady 
Blanche Hozier, are fond of organizing entertainments of which he is the 
chief ornament and lion. He is, in fact, in London society very much 
what, thirty years ago, Mr. Bright was in the political society gathered 
round the House of Commons. The reality-of him is less terrible than 
his name, and during the London season one encounters not a few people 
who, having expected to find in Mr. Chamberlain some fierce and aggres- 
sive person, profess their astonishment at discovering him to be a very 
agreeable gentleman with a large stock of conversational subjects, appre- 
ciative of humour, and light in hand. He is, however, one of the com- 
paratively few English politicians who naturally talk about politics in 
society, and in a tone less cynical and more earnest than society is 
accustomed to hear.” 


0+ 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Nature's Nursling. A Romance from Real Life. By Lady GrrTrupDE 
Stock. Three Vols. (C. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) This is not a 
bad story, if we can once get over the fundamental objection to the part 
played in it by Mrs. Leslie, who is a penitent whose saintly qualities 
obliterate the recollection of the great sin of her life. We do not deny 
the possibility of a modern reproduction of the Magdalen, and we are in 
hearty sympathy with all the lessons of charity and divine forgiveness 
which are based upon the incident. But we cannot believe in the wisdom 
of giving such prominence to a character of this kind in a work of fiction, 
and especially when it is clearly meant to have a religious bearing. While 
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attributing this character to it, however, we are somewhat puzzled as to 
the exact standpoint of the writer. We can hardly suppose, irdeed, that 
any one could write a book so saturated with Romish ideas who was not 
a Romanist. The long account to which we are treated of the apparition 
at Lourdes, and of all the miracles which have been wrowght by its sacred 
fountain; the glowing pictures of the Papal Zouaves with the corresponding 
denunciations of Garabaldi and his followers ; the intense sympathy every- 
where shown with Romish sentiments and usages, all point to one con- 
clusion. ‘‘ Nature’s Nursling” is trained in pure Agnosticism, but no 
sooner does she come in contact with Roman Catholics than she im- 
mediately becomes a devotee of their Church. So far all is straightforward 
and is intelligible. But there is another side to the teachings of the book, 
which is distinctly latitudinarian. One idea which continually comes out 
is that there is good in everybody, except indeed those miserable Radicals 
who appear to be the pet aversion of our authoress. Now this may be 
very true and even very Catholic, but it certainly is not Romish. The . 
book would be greatly improved if a good deal of this so-called religious 
teaching were left out. After all, a reader who takes up a novel as a relief 
from severer reading does not expect to be detained amid the absurdities 
of a Romish superstition, gravely put forth as if they were facts of history 
as incontestable as the story of a French revolution or an Afghan cam- 
paign. Still the tale has interest of its own, and some of the characters 
are drawn with considerable skill. Lady Gertrude Stock seems to have 
a heart larger, wider, and better than her creed. ‘We notice several 
examples of a fault in grammar which seems to us to be becoming more 
frequent. It is the frequent misuse of the relative by putting it in the 
objective where it should bé in the nominative case, and vice versi. 

Farnell’s Folly. By J.T. Trowsripee. TwoVols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This is a thorough American story, and it has all the freshness and 
piquancy which might be expected in life-like pictures of a society 
which, however like our own, has its own characteristic points of difference. 
The scene is laid in a manufacturing village of New England. This 
village is peopled by a number of people, who have thoughts and 
ambitions, worries, and pleasures, such as we find in the old country, and 
yet there is a marked distinction in habits and customs which gives the 
book an attractiveness of its own. Nor is the tale deficient in incident 
and interest. At first the movement is somewhat slow, but as we advance 
the situation becomes more complicated and the plot more exciting. 
Some of the characters also are drawn with great art. Daskill is a 
commonplace villain enough; but the old miser is inimitable, and is a 
clear addition to the gallery of portraits which fiction has given us. There 
is no scene in the book which has more attraction for us than the evening 
gathering at Fenway’s, in which we are introduced to so many of the 
characters of the place. Mr. and Mrs. Fenway are both cleverly drawn, 
and are in striking contrast to each other. What displeases us in the book 
is the sordid tone which prevails, and especially the miserably frivolous 
character of Marian Fenway, who ought to be the heroine. Possibly the 
author had no idea of giving us a heroine at all, but simply meant to 
tell a plain story of every-day life. In this he has succeeded. The book 
is so thorouglily realistic that we seem to know the town and the people 
in whose fortunes we have for a time been interested. 
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Uncle Jack, and other Stories. By Watter Besant. (Chatto and 
Windus.) In taking up a book of Mr. Besant’s we always feel sure of 
finding something outside the ordinary lines of story-telling, and, what is of 
no less importance, of having nothing that will offend the taste. In shorter 
stories Mr. Besant has few, if any, equals, and in those which make up 
this volume he is at his best. 

The Great Cloud of Witnesses ; or, Faith and its Victories. Second 
Series. Joshua to David. By Wsiiram Lanpets, D.D. (R.T.S.) A 
new book from the pen of Dr. Landels hardly needs introduction, much 
lesscommendation. The subject of the present volume is a very attractive 
one in itself, and it is rendered doubly so by the skilful and felicitous style 
in which it is treated. The book forms a second series of sketches of the 
heroes of faith mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, extending from Joshua to David. The various problems which 
present themselves in connection with the different heroes are discussed 
in a thorough and intelligent manner, and at the same time in a devout 
and reverent spirit, while the moral and spiritual lessons suggested by the 
histories are clearly and fully brought out. 

We have also received from the same house The Cottage Door, and 
what I saw and heard there, and One Good Turn deserves Another, 
two shilling books for adults; and The Cottaye and the Grange, by 
EveLyN Everett Greey, a shilling book for children; and also an 
eighteenpenny story-book, entitled A Fisher Village, by ANNE BEALE— 
all of them useful and good. 

Child Life in Chinese Homes. By Mrs. Bryson, Wuchang, China. 
With many Illustrations. (R.T.S.) This is a beautifully got up and well- 
written volume. Mrs. Bryson tells in a simple and yet graphic style 
what she knows of child life in Chinese homes for the benefit of the 
children of England. The book abounds in stories and anecdotes, which 
the writer has gathered together in the course of her nine years’ residence 
in the land, and which she here relates with the view of exciting a 


deeper interest on the part of the boys and girls of England in the children 
of China. 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS, 


THE question as to who shall be the next Chairman of the Union is at- 
tracting attention, and some correspondents to The Nonconformist and 
Independent and The Christian World, have furnished us with a long 
list of candidates supposed to be suitable. We have no objection to raise 
to any of them, but we venture to doubt whether this kind of nomination 
is preferable to the more formal and regular method for which it has 
become the substitute. Of course this is not what was contemplated by 
the authors of the change in the law of election, but it was precisely what 
was sure to be the result. For ourselves, we are unwilling to say a word 
which might indicate a preference for one among several who, in our 
judgment, would do honour to the chair. But ceteris paribus, and this 
we will assume, the question of seniority may ‘properly be taken into 
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account. On that ground we may without a charge of improper interfer. 
ence, accentuate the name of Rev. Edward White. We differ toto celo 
from the theological ideas which are specially identified with Mr. White's 
name, but we admire not only the ability with which he has expounded 
and defended them, but the heroic temper in which he has suffered for 
them. The Union would certainly give a proof of its comprehensiveness 
by electing him to the chair. We have no desire to urge his claims here, 
and we should certainly very much regret if our reference to him were 
regarded as exhibiting any indifference to the merits of others or as in- 
tended to adjudicate between them. But Mr. White is a veteran, and we 
ask that that point should be taken into consideration. 


At the recent meetings of the Yorkshire Congregational Union, Dr. 
Macfadyen made a very earnest appeal on behalf of the Church Aid 
Society, and pointed out that in Yorkshire “they had not a single penny 
to be spent beyond the limits of their own county.” That is an ugly fact, 
but is Yorkshire to be so severely blamed as might at first sight appear? 
For giving purposes the West Riding is Yorkshire, and it has to maintain 
what are practically two other poor counties. Far be it from us to sug- 
gest that Yorkshire could not do much more even than this. But in the 
present mode of action the question which the Yorkshire Union has to 
answer every year is whether, after satisfying the wants of its own county, 
it can spare anything to a central fond. That county is in fact a little 
kingdom, and with the changes in population which are continually going 
on there must be a perpetual cry of “Give, give.” It is asking a great 
deal, perhaps too much, from the representatives of the Yorkshire Union 
to put aside the claims of their own county and vote money for distant 
parts of the land. At all events, their patriotism has not been equal to the 
strain, and we hardly wonder at it. And yet there must be among Yorkshire 
Congregationalists numbers who care for the maintenance of our churches 
in other counties of England. In other words, there must be a national 
sentiment as well as a county sentiment. The practical question is how 
this is to be elicited. At present it is overlaid by the local feeling, and 
one great problem of our ecclesiastical economy is to separate them. We 
have ourselves been satisfied from the first that there must, in some form 
or other, be a distinct appeal on behalf of national work, such as used to 
be made in the October collection for British missions. Why not try to 
revive this so as to fill the void created by the exhaustion of the Jubilee 
Fund? This might be done even without any change in the present 
constitution. 


Our readers will have observed with satisfaction that a Conference 
composed of representatives from the London Presbytery and the Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union have agreed to the terms of an 
arrangement to be submitted to the assemblies of the two churches, by 
which the threatened litigation in the case of Tooting Chapel will be 
averted, and it is hoped, future difficulties of the kind avoided. We are 
not so anxious about the particular terms of this agreement as we are 
thankful that an understanding has been reached. Congregationalists 
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and Presbyterians have in reality no separate interests. We are alike 
Evangelical Dissenters, contending for the common faith and assailed by 
common adversaries. There is no reason for antagonism between us. 
The land can hold us both and needs us both. 


We have seen few things in party warfare more discreditable than the 
attempt to drag Mr. George Russell’s breakfast for the unemployed into 
the arena of political discussion. These breakfasts were commenced by 
the London Congregational Union with a view to ascertaining the condi- 
tion of these unfortunate people, and, if possible; improving it. They 
have always been held at one of the Mission Halls, and as it has turned 
out, have been the means of originating a somewhat extensive emigration. 
They had as much relation to politics or the forthcoming elections as to 
the squaring of the circle. Mr. George Russell happened to be one of 
several who have given breakfasts, and it seems to have occurred to some 
Tory free lances that they might use his charity as an occasion against 
him and the Liberal party. Anything more contemptible cannot well be 
imagined. Perhaps the next thing suggested will be that Mr. Arnold 
White is an agent of the ‘‘caucus’’ who has been appointed to do this 
special service. The truth is Mr. Arnold White has simply been a voluntary 
helper in a good work of which Mr. Mearns is the author and manager. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Russta.—Further information respecting M. Rabinowitz, and the move- 
ment of which he is the acknowledged leader, gives emphasis to the 
remark made in our last issue respecting over-zealous interference of 
Christians, and enables us to understand the position taken in regard to 
Christ. Last year, on the occasion of the visit of a deputation from the 
British Jews’ Society to Kischinew, several lectures were delivered with a 
view of setting forth the claims of Christ. Much interest was excited. The 
work entailed on the resident Jewish missionary, Herr Faltin, was more 
than he and his assistants could overtake. Presently it was found that a 
movement was beginning among the Jews. A number of them, men 
deserving of respect for their worth of character and their desire to know 
the truth, banded themselves together and proclaimed Jesus to be their 
“Brother, and the best and surest Friend of Israel.” Then they acknow- 
ledged Him as their Master, and began to hold services in Hebrew in 
which Jesus received greater honour than that accorded to the Prophets, 
but they did not admit Him to be Divine. Since then they have made 
further progress, and at the first meeting held in a hall lent for the 
purpose, M. Rabinowitz spoke of Jesus as the true Son of God and the 
Saviour of sinners; and still later, he has said, ‘‘I now desire Jesus as 
the Lamb of God who died for my sins.” Professor Delitzsch says, how- 
ever, that they still retain certain laws and customs which it is difficult 
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to harmonize with the universal character of the Christian religion, but 
he adds, *“‘ We should grant them freedom within the limits of the New 
Testament. Let us remain in a waiting, hopeful attitude, and let there 
be no intrusive interference from without.” 

Syria.—Dr. Jessup, the well-known American missionary, reports that 
there has been a spiritual awakening in the college at Beyrout, and that 
thirty or forty young men have been converted—an event of unspeakable 
importance to Syria. There is also an increase of religious earnestness 
at various female seminaries and at the Svk Boys’ Boarding School. 
‘* Such a movement has never been known before in the history of the 
Syria Mission.” And this comes at a time when trouble has befallen the 
British Syrian Mission, founded in 1860 by the late Mrs. Bowen Thomp- 
son. Two of the principal workers in this mission have recently died. 
Who is to take their place? The mission numbers thirty schools with 
three thousand children, and twenty-nine Scripture-readers and Bible- 
women. 

Cui1na.—The structure of heathenism in the Flowery Land is being 
undermined. Prejudices are being dispelled. The bitter hostility of the 
literati to all Christian work is one of the best proofs of this. Mission 
labours are producing wider results than appear in the statistical tables 
of the various societies. The following incident is interesting. The 
Presbyterian missionary in Sanui, a city of 250,000 souls, eighty miles 
south-west from Canton, was anxious to hire a temple as a chapel. The 
leading men said that he should never have it for such a purpose, even if 
he were willing to pay ten thousand taels a year for it. Three years after 
these same men came and offered it for about fifteen taels per annum on 
a lease of twenty years! Again, another Presbyterian missionary, resi- 
dent in Chefoo, says that in that part of the province of Shantung there 
are some sixty places where Christians and inquirers meet on the Sabbath 
to worship God and study the Scriptures. He has about thirty preachers 
and colporteurs working under his direction. These men have districts 
assigned them, and go from place to place on foot, ‘iving very cheaply. 
They talk of Christ and His salvation to all who will listen, and on Sabbath 
meet with any Christians within reach. There are no chapels, and so the 
services are held in the open air or in private houses. During the past 
year 219 adults were baptized. 

Arrica,—A new mission to the Conco is to be started. The Rev. 8. 
M. Jefferson, of the Church of the Disciples, a body of Christian people 
numbering about half a million, and largely resident in the Western States 
of America, purposes locating a station on some branch of the Upper 
Congo. 

A Moravian Missionary in Capetown has lately set on foot a most 
useful mission. It has been found that numbers of persons once living 
at the Moravian settlements in different parts of the colony make their 
way to Capetown, in the hope of bettering their cireumstances, or, it may 
be, of escaping from the restraints to which they were subjected at the 
mission-stations. Once arrived there, many sink into utter degradation. 
So Brother Hickel is seeking them out, and has already rescued many. 
He now proposes to form a sort of Home, where the men at least may 
lodge for a time and be preserved from many temptations. 
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THE REVISED VERSION. 


We have now the completion of a work the importance of 
which to all English-speaking peoples cannot be overrated. For 
fourteen years have some of the best Hebrew scholars in the 
country been engaged upon the work of revising our Author- 
ized Version of the Old Testament, and the result of their 
labours is now before us. Of course the event was awaited with 
intense interest. Our English Bible, apart altogether from its 
claims to authority as being or containing the word of God, is 
beyond all controversy the most wonderful book in the lan- 
guage, dear alike to all sections of the race. Even those who 
do not prize it as a Divine revelation value it for its literary 
charms. All sorts and conditions of men, therefore, are inte- 
rested in any changes which may be made in it, and that this 
interest is very widely felt was abundantly manifest from the 
excitement in the ‘‘ Row,” and the fluster in the bookselling 
world generally, which was caused by the publication of the 
final instalment of this revision. It will be some time, how- 
ever, before we can have any idea of the extent to which the 
Revised will take the place of the Authorized Version. The 
reception given to the New Testament can hardly be regarded 
as affording any satisfactory guide to an estimate, for its very 
incompleteness has told against it. Even of those who might 
have been disposed to adopt it for the public reading in church 
or chapel, many have thought it well to defer the change 
until they had the Bible itself before them. They are now 
in a position to consider the question, and we may expect that 
the use of the Revised New Testament will itself be extended 
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now that it can be treated as part of a complete work. Of 
course the “‘ Authorized Version ” will not soon be displaced, 
if, indeed, it ever be; but if the changes made commend them- 
selves to the judgment they must sooner or later force their 
way to general acceptance. 

We can conceive of few practical problems which will more 
tax the judgment and common sense of those who, like our 
own ministers, are free to act as they think right in this matter 
than the decision as to how to use the book in public worship. 
A very tender and sacred sentiment will enforce those con- 
servative tendencies, which are so strong, that would induce 
a retention of a translation whose hold on the imagination 
as well as on the heart of the people it is almost impos- . 
sible to exaggerate. It is not to be questioned that we 
part with a great deal that is of considerable value when 
we sacrifice the charms even of the rhythm to which our 
ears have from childhood upwards been accustomed. The 
failure of the revisers of the New Testament to give full 
weight to this point has seriously marred the beauty of 
their work and interfered with its general acceptance. Of 
course where the rhythm could only be preserved by a sacrifice 
of accuracy there could be no question as to the proper course 
of action. But for many of the changes no such reason could 
be alleged, and they are in violation alike of good taste and 
of the principles which the revisers had laid down for their 
own guidance. Passages which are endeared to us by the 
most powerful associations have been handled in the most 
ruthless style, not for the sake of making the sense more 
clear, but of securing such correctness as scholars of the 
most literal school would desire, or of complying with some 
canon which the revisers had seen fit to lay down. It is this 
pedantry, often of a very childish character, which has created 
so strong a prejudice in the minds of numbers, and among 
them not a few who greatly appreciate the value of the ver- 
sion as a whole, but are offended by this contempt of feelings 
which ought to have been respected, to say nothing of that 
care for good English which surely should have had some 
weight. It is not uncommon to hear men of this type say 
that the revision itself will have to be revised, though in a 
very different sense from that in which the Dean of Chichester 
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desires. It would be easy to give illustrations of our mean- 
ing, but it is hardly necessary. Most willingly do we admit 
that our gains from the version are enormously in excess of 
the losses, but this only makes us all the more regret that. 
there should be so many drawbacks. Had the revisers re- 
membered the amount of prejudice their work would have to 
encounter, and the dislike which would be felt to changes 
which nevertheless were imperative, they would certainly 
have been more careful about the trivial alterations which 
may be justified on philological grounds, but would certainly 
be condemned in the court of common sense. 

These blemishes have unquestionably interfered with the 
adoption of the version to an extent which could scarcely 
have been foreseen, and which we hold to be extremely un- 
reasonable. But sentiment cannot easily be brought to listen 
to reason, and as the revisers seemed to ignore that very 
evident fact, their work has had to suffer accordingly. It is, 
however, for those who have the responsibility of public in- 
structors to consider how far it is right to yield to this hostile 
feeling. We are sometimes told that the ‘ Authorized Version ”’ 
is for the pulpit, the ‘“‘ Revised” for the study. The principle 
is a dangerous one, and impossible of application. The people 
everywhere are reading both, and it is for the teacher to 
consider how far it is possible or right for him to adhere to a 
version which he knows to be inaccurate and, so far, mis- 
leading. The first consideration surely is that the people should 
know what God’s Word does actually teach. It is not easy to 
understand that reverence for Holy Scripture which shows itself 
in an obstinate deference to King James’s translators, even 
though from imperfect knowledge they have sometimes inserted 
passages which are not in the oldest MSS., and in a number 
of others have obscured the sense or given an erroneous 
representation of the original. We, as religious teachers, are 
confronted here with a very grave question, and our decision 
upon it will very seriously affect our influence with the 
people. They are more familiar with these points than we 
may suppose, and numbers of them will not be satisfied with 
the pleasant excuses which we urge among ourselves. They 
will say—and say reasonably—that if we believe in the Bible, 
we as true men should make it our first concern that man 
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should have a true idea of its teachings, and will rudely brush 
aside suggestions as to the desirableness of preserving texts 
which have been endeared to the heart, even though it be 
established beyond reasonable doubt that they do not belong 
to the sacred record. Of course, if the correctness of the 
version be denied, all this reasoning falls to the ground. We 
are dealing not with the followers of Dean Burgon, but with 
those who recognize the general accuracy of the New Version, 
but refuse to adopt it, at least publicly, because of unrhythmical 
renderings which jar on the ear, the absence of texts which 
have a cherished place in the heart, and the general dis- 
turbance of associations which make the old book so precious. 
We respect their feelings and largely share them, but we 
respect truth much more. 

The Revised Version of the Old Testament seems, on the 
cursory glance, which is all we have been able to bestow 
upon it as‘yet, less open to these objections. It will need, 
hewever, a much more close and extensive an examination 
before we could venture to pronounce a positive opinion. 
Still, we believe that the changes are fewer, and that those 
which have been made justify themselves by the way in 
which they elucidate passages which have hitherto been very 
obscure. It is wonderful how many passages are continually 
quoted without any distinct sense being attached to them. 
They are full of music, and they are found in the Old 
Testament, and they have a strong charm for us; but if 
we were required to interpret them we should be sorely 
puzzled. Take the well-known passage, ‘‘ Every battle of 
the warrior is with confused noise, and with garments 
rolled in blood; but this shall be with burning and 
fuel of fire.’ The words call up to our own memory a 
good old man, one of the most devout Christians whom we 
ever met, who was very fond of quoting them. To him they 
probably had some meaning, but we are sure that to the great 
mass of readers they were, as they used to be to ourselves, & 
puzzle. We at once turn the passage up here and we get 
light, ‘‘ For all the armour of the armed man in the tumult 
and the garments rolled in blood shall even be for burning, 
for fuel of fire.” There is certainly a grander ring about the 
first, but if this be a prophecy of Messiah’s kingdom, it is 
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strange to have before us the picture of a strife even fiercer 
and more destructive than the old battles of the warrior. In 
this revised rendering we have an intelligible prediction, and 
one that is in harmony with the idea of that kingdom under 
which men “shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.”’ 

It is in this kind of elucidation that one of the chief 
merits of this revision will be found. The translation of 
the poetical books in particular has long been acknow- 
ledged to be defective in this point, and the clearing up of 
obscurities will alone be an unspeakable advantage, and 
the Old Testament will, we may hope, be rescued from 
that comparative neglect into which, it is to be feared, it 
has been falling with no small number even of good people. 
This is one of the indirect benefits which we may safely 
anticipate from the issue of this great work. It was so in 
the case even of the New Testament, and it is probable 
that it will be so to an even greater extent with the Old, for 
the simple reason that it is the latter which has suffered most 
from neglect. The ignorance of the old Hebrew Scriptures by 
multitudes who nevertheless profess to regard them with 
profound reverence is simply amazing. The Psalms are 
almost universally read, the prophecies of Isaiah to a con- 
siderable extent, and in a lesser degree those of Jeremiah, and 
there may even be a general acquaintance with the facts of the 
history, but the minor prophets and even large parts of the 
histories are almost sealed books to numbers. ‘The revision 
will give a charm of freshness to the old book, which may 
attract many readers who would otherwise allow the dust to 
accumulate on its binding. The pulpit and pew will alike be 
profited if the occasion be taken to dig up out of these old records 
the treasures of wisdom and suggestion which they contain. 

A curious accident has revealed the fact that the revisers 
became more conservative as they approached their final 
decision. On the Saturday before publication The Atheneum 
had an article on the New Version, which, though learned, 
certainly did not err on the side of excessive appreciation. 
The reviewer said, indeed, that “ it is a literary success, but 
it has no pretensions to scholarly completeness.” It was the 
failures which were accentuated in a second article, partly 
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perhaps because of the chorus of congratulations from the 
daily press, and partly because the reviewer had been caught 
napping. In some way he had got hold of a copy of the 
second revision, which was afterwards altered in some 
important particulars. He probably has not gone too far 
in suggesting that the criticism upon some of the. changes in 
the New Testament had told on the revisers, and produced 
a conservative reaction, which may prove to have been 
extreme. 

It might be unfair (he says in his second notice) to describe the new 
Bible, so far as the Old Testament is concerned, as a paragraph Bible 
with revised margins, but that is certainly the impression that it leaves, 


though only continual use will determine how far the text has been 
sufficiently revised. 


This is an ungracious tone to adopt, and the estimate which 
it suggests is essentially unfair. We cannot, however, resist 
the conviction that the revisers have shrunk from changes 
which might and ought to have been made in deference to 
the hostile sentiment aroused by the trivial changes in which 
the revisers of the New Testament have shown more learning 
than judgment. But the alterations made are of a distinct 
value. Even the changes in form—the substitution of para- 
graphs for chapters, and the distinction introduced between 
prose and poetry (which in the case of the prophetical books 
might with advantage have been carried further)—are much 
more important than they seem. But the alterations in the 
numberless renderings, all in the direction of greater clear- 
ness, are invaluable. We have already had our attention 
called by uncultured readers to some of these changes, and 
the interest they manifested in them was as unexpected as it 
was suggestive. They were thankful because the Bible had 
been made plainer to them. It is for Christian teachers to 
take advantage of this. Perhaps it may best be done by 
taking occasion in the public reading of the Scriptures to 
call attention to the changes made, and the reasons for them. 
This will have the additional advantage of giving prominence 
to a part of the service of the sanctuary which is too fre- 
quently treated with comparative indifference. 

We hope to give our readers special articles on at all events 
some of the books. All we can hope to do at present is to 
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give some few illustrations of the version, and in doing this 
we are greatly helped by the remarks of one of the ‘revisers, 
who was interviewed by The Pall Mall Gazette, and has done us 
the great service of pointing out some passages in which, as he 
selected them, we may reasonably assume that the excellence 
of the work is specially apparent. Perhaps no changes are 
likely to excite so much attention in the present state of 
opinion as those in the use of the word “hell.” The 
‘Preface ’’ explains the course the revisers have adopted, but 
we cannot congratulate them on their wisdom in this matter. 
Take such passages as these: ‘‘ Sheol is naked before him, 
and Abaddon hath no covering ;’’ “‘ Sheol and Abaddon are 
before the Lord;” ‘‘Sheol and Abaddon are never satis- 
fied.” This is not translation, and what the gain is of sub- 
stituting these Hebrew words for ‘‘ hell and destruction ” we 
fail to perceive. Of course, if the revisers had determined 
not to attempt a rendering of the terms, their course would 
have been quite intelligible. But this is what they have not 


done, for while in the poetical writings Sheol appears in the 


text, and another word in the margin, when the word occurs 
in Isaiah ‘‘ hell” is in the text, and ‘“‘ Sheol” relegated to the 
margin, while in the historical writings again it is “‘ grave” 
or “pit.” No doubt there is a reason for this, but it is not 
apparent. The one thing which is made clear is that the 
word does not generally, if indeed ever, mean a place of 
torment, and this would in our judgment have been made 
clearer if some uniform rendering had been adopted throughout. 

The following are some of the passages to which the reviser 
himself points :— 


OLp. 
Had Zimri peace, who slew his 
master? (2 Kings ix. 31.) 


Let them curse it that curse the 
day, who are ready to raise up 
their mourning. (Job iii. 8.) 


Trust ye in the Lord for ever: 
for in the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength. (Isaiah xxvi. 4.) 


New. 
Is it peace, thou Zimri, thy 
master’s murderer ? 


Let them curse it that curse the 
day, who are ready to rouse up 
leviathan. ({Alluding to the idea 
that the sun during an eclipse was 
devoured by a monster.] 


Trust ye in the Lord for ever ; for 
in the Lord Jehovah is an ever- 
lasting rock (or, a rock of ages). 
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For the Egyptians shall help in 
vain, and to no purpose: therefore 
have I cried concerning this, Their 
strength is to sit still, (Isaiah 
Xxx,'7.) 


O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself; but in me is thine help. 

I will be thy king: where is any 
other that may save thee in all thy 
cities? and thy judges of whom 
thou saidst, Give me a king and 
princes ? 

I gave thee a king in mine anger, 
and took him away in my wrath. 
(Hosea xiii. 9-11.) 
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. . . Therefore have I called her 
Rahab that sitteth still. (The Old 
Version follows the Jews in refer. 
ring “‘ this” to Jerusalem. Butthe 
rendering is not tenable; it is a 
name which the prophet gives to 
Egypt to symbolize its character— 
loud and boastful in making pro- 
mises, it is useless when the moment 
for acting has come.) 


It is thy destruction, O Israel, 
that thou art against me, against 
thy help. Where now is thy king, 
that he may save thee in all thy 
cities ? and thy judges, of whom 
thou saidst, Give me a king and 
princes? I have given thee a 
king in mine anger, and have taken 
him away in my wrath (alluding 
not toa single king, but to the dy- 


nastic changes which characterized 
the history of the kingdom). 


. . and the desirable things of all 
nations shall come. 


And I will shake all nations, and 
the desire of all nations shall come, 
(Haggai ii. 7.) 

It would be presumptuous in us to attempt a critical exami- 
nation of all the changes. We see what appears to us some 
defects, and on some future occasion may return to them. At 
present our general judgment is that it errs on the side of 
conservatism rather than on that of change. Considering 
who the revisers were, this was perhaps inevitable ; but it will 
certainly interfere with the permanent value of the work. 
The only thing that can be said is that the margin to some 
extent supplies the deficiencies of the text. The preface is a 
very admirab le piece of work, and helps the reader to estimate 
with considerable accuracy the nature of the service which 
has been done. It is not as much as many hoped, but it 
certainly is considerable, and possibly as much as was p0s- 
sible under the circumstances. 
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THE RECENT CRISIS IN BELGIUM AND THE 
RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY.* 


BY M. EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 


Tue triumph of the Catholic party in the last elections, the 
accession of a resolutely clerical cabinet to power, the rapid 
passing of an educational law intended to throw primary 
instruction into the hands of the clergy, and the deep, violent, 
almost revolutionary agitation which this law has roused in 
large towns, have, for the time, fixed the attention of other 
nations upon Belgium. In my opinion these things demand 
careful consideration, especially in France, because the funda- 
mental principle of the problem which arouses these eager 
struggles is to know whether it is possible for a Catholic 
nation to establish and preserve, in a stable and definite 
manner, the free institutions derived from Protestant nations, 
England, the United States, Holland; and if this nation can 
organize the education of the people in accordance with these 
institutions. 

That is really the question, though men often dispute, or 
even deny it. ‘The Ultramontanes believe that the rule 
of the Catholic Church would bring, with the restoration of 
the royalty of Divine law, order, peace, happiness, and 
“true” liberty. The Liberal Catholics think that, notwith- 
standing the anathemas of the Syllabus, the Church may and 
ought to seek reconciliation with the modern spirit, and thus 
they deny the antagonism which creates our difficulty, and 
which, in their opinion, arises only from a misunderstanding. 
Lastly, the free-thinkers and the larger number of Liberals 
believe that Catholicism has lost its power, that it is at its 
last gasp, and that the State can organize itself, without 
troubling about its opposition ; or, if necessary, can crush it. 
These three groups form the large majority in France and 
Belgium, and it therefore follows that the way in which I hold 
the problem never meets with anything but contradiction. 

I think, nevertheless, that these three groups deceive them- 
selves, and that they misunderstand the teaching of history 
and of contemporary facts. The Ultramontanists are those 


* Translated for Tur CoNGREGATIONALIST. 
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whom I regard as the least deceived. Experience proves that’ 
a country which is thoroughly faithful to Rome can enjoy 
i peaceful happiness, and a certain liberty, on condition of 
remaining sheltered from modern ideas. The Tyrol and 
Canada are examples of this. Only this presupposes that 
heresy and free-thought either never enter or are inexorably 
expelled, which becomes difficult in an effeminate epoch, which 
shrinks from the Inquisition. But if the modern spirit enters 
a good Catholic country, it is there that the struggle against 
the Church will be the fiercest and most persistent. We have 
seen this in Rome for the last fourteen years, and it may be 
observed now in Belgium, because it is precisely this anta- 
gonism which is the cause of the crisis. The Conservatives 
and religious people who desire in the interests of religion to 
see the overthrow of the French Republic are singularly blind. 
A restored monarchy would be supported by the clergy, and we 
should soon see a stronger hostility shown to them now than 
at the Restoration. If the throne leaned upon the altar, the 
altar would be furiously attacked in order to overthrow the 
monarchy. Catholicism would be much more fiercely attacked 
than it is now. 

Liberal Catholics are deceived when they imagine that the 
Church will be reconciled to modern thought. Many noble 
minds, Tocqueville himself, have been lulled by this chimera. 
They forget not only the anathemas of the Popes, but, what 
is even graver, the decisions of the Councils. Liberty of 
conscience has been always condemned by the Romish Church, 
which has so often demanded the extirpation of heretics, and 
which now imposes it in the concordats with governments 
whenever they are obedient. Listen to Bossuet : 


































I declare (he said) that I am and always have been of the opinion, 
firstly, that princes may enact penal laws to compel all heretics to con- 
form to the profession and practices of the Catholic Church ; secondly, 
that this doctrine ought to be made permanent in the Church, which not 
only has followed it, but even demanded like ordinances from princes. 
By establishing these maxims as permanent and incontestable amongst 
Catholics, &c. 





Thus, then, unless the Catholic Church denies her dogmas 
and traditions she can never be reconciled with the modern 
spirit. Pius IX. was right; he thought he ought to proclaim 
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the truth with the’serene and proud sincerity which belongs to 
an infallible authority. Veuillot has spoken a true word on 
this subject: “It is impossible to have a Liberal Catholic ; 
he who is a Catholic is not a Liberal, he who is a Liberal is 
not a Catholic.” 

The Liberals who imagine that they need not concern them- 
selves about the religious question deceive themselves still 
more gravely than the two preceding classes, because they 
are or will be the victims of their error. They believed that 
from the time of the French Revolution, Catholicism was 
dead, and they have frequently repeated this belief. How 
startlingly are they worsted by facts! Catholicism has more 
life, activity, and eagerness for proselytism than in the 
eighteenth century, when it was enfeebled by the indifference 
and bad morals of the higher clergy. Consider recent events, 
it has forced the English Government to yield to the largest 
part of its claims in Ireland; in Germany it has led the all- 
powerful Chancellor in the way to Canossa; in Italy it gains 
ground rapidly ; in Austria it is strong enough to bring about 
the gradual lessening of Liberal reforms ; in Spain its power, 
although violently contested, is still such that no government 
dare proclaim freedom of worship, the first of all liberties ; 
in Holland its number of deputies in the Chambers increases 
constantly ; lastly, in Belgium, we have seen how it has proved 
its vitality. Even where it seemed subdued, as in France, its 
influence is still so dreaded that it compelled the renunciation 
of the attempt to separate Church and State, which was one 
of the first articles of the Liberal programme, and which was 
asked for by men as moderate as Laboulaye. The hostility 
-and resistance of the Church to the steady advance of modern 
liberties is enough to make us sometimes doubtful of their 
future. This hostility gives rise to almost insoluble difficulties 
in respect to education. Here the religious question is im- 
posed on Liberalism in spite of itself. The struggle who 
shall have the school, and consequently the future, is at the 
very root of the great debate which is now moving Belgium, 
but which is going on secretly in the other Catholic countries. 

Here is the problem, stated briefly. The Catholic clergy 
being hostile to modern freedom, those who wish to preserve 
it, desire to take away from them all influence upon education. 
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Therefore a lay school is necessarily established. This was 
decreed in Belgium by the educational law of 1879, following 
the example of Holland in 1806, and recently of France and 
Italy. But wiil the lay school be accepted by the parents? 
In Belgium, at the instigation of the clergy, the majority of 
parents in country districts refused to accept it, and sent their 
children to Catholic schools. In France the Church has been 
unable to multiply her schools, as with us, but she always 
remains hostile. There results from this an open or secret 
strife between the Government, which upholds the schools 
and their teachers, and the clergy. The teacher therefore 
tends to become, as he has been called, an anti-curé. Neces- 
sarily, and notwithstanding the moderation of men, the spirit 
of teaching becomes hostile to Catholicism. Religious in- 
struction is neglected, when it is not opposed. In all ways, 
and by reason of the situation itself, the religious feeling of 
the people is deeply wounded; if this is prolonged it will be 
more shaken and uprooted than it was by the violence of the 
French Revolution. 

You thus take away from the people their hereditary faith 
without giving them any other. You will perhaps reply with 
Voltaire, ‘‘I deliver you from a wild beast, and you ask me 
with what I will replace it!” But this answer takes for 
granted that in your opinion a nation can live, prosper, and 
remain free without religion. 

It is here that doubt begins, even in the most thoroughly 
liberal mind. Only the boldest and most extreme will accept 
this consequence; the others draw back, and yet there is no 
other way out. If the clergy accept lay teaching, as they do 
in Protestant countries, the religious feeling will be respected, 
preserved, even cultivated, as it was before ; but if the clergy 
condemn and combat the lay school, as they do in Catholic 
countries, education will become anti-religious, and you will 
be driven to the extreme which I previously indicated, a nation 
without faith and very soon without worship. 

You will then encounter the warnings of the most sagacious 
politicians, who will tell you with Tocqueville that ‘a nation 
must either believe or be enslaved,” and also the lessons of 
history which teach us that the ruin of ancient faiths, not re- 
placed by a purer worship, precedes or produces the ruin of 
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empires. We have seen it in the fall of the Roman Empire ; 
we see it to-day in the gradual fall of the Ottoman Empire. It 
is not difficult to understand the reason. Morality which is not 
rooted in faith in God and the immortality of the soul is only 
the vague and floating sentiment of good and evil, without 
any practices to awaken in us a sense of imperfection and 
aspiration towards an ideal of truth and justice. Is human 
nature, given over in irremediable isolation to its terrestrial 
instincts, able to walk straight onwards and fulfil its high 
destinies? It is true that the animal species, guided by 
instinct, live and perpetuate themselves in the pursuit of 
the gratification of their appetites. Savages live in much the 
same way, without their actions being influenced by the 
thought of duty or of another life; but their existence is like 
that of the brutes, who dispute constantly for their prey, and 
the strongest is the best provided for. What would become 
of society, which is founded upon respect for law, if the sen- 
timent of duty and the idea of justice should disappear ! 
Would not universal conscious atheism, publicly avowed and 
everywhere taught, inevitably throw us back into the barbarism 
of prehistoric-times ? 

Whatever may be said, morality has no foundation without 
religion, and in any case no more hold upon souls, to compel 
their obedience. Positive science, reduced to material obser- 
vation, cannot understand what is, and what ought to be, the 
sense of an obligatory pursuit of an ideal good. This truth 
has been recognized and very clearly expressed by M. Espinas 
in the Revue Philosophique (October, 1882), in an article 
upon Sociology: ‘‘ When science has reached the point of 
a state of relative perfection, it has for its object not what 
ought to be, but what is: It limits itself to seeking the 
formula of facts or law. It stretches forward to the future, 
and can say what will be, or what ought to be, in the sense of 
pure futurition; but any idea of obligation or imperative 
prescription is foreign to its nature.” 

If there does not exist an ideal of justice and goodness 
outside of tangible reality, how can I be bound to conform 
and even to sacrifice myself to it? If man is only an assem- 
blage of molecules of oxygen, of carbon, of nitrogen, how can 
these molecules incur moral obligations? What is the duty 
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of the floating seaweed, of the falling stone, of the wind that 
blows, of the lion that devours the gazelle? I understand 
the independent morality of this or that form of worship, but 
not the idea of God and of the immortality of the soul. 
Without these two notions there is no rational motive to 
forbid the pursuit of pleasure, even at another’s expense. 
I shall unhesitatingly sacrifice others if I find that it is to my 
profit, but why should I sacrifice myself for them, or for a 
chimera, for a word? What is the use? If everything 
finishes with terrestrial existence, what good reason will you 
give me to lead me to venture my life for my country or for 
humanity? In losing that I lose all. Do you offer me in © 
exchange esteem, glory, the gratitude of posterity? What 
will all that matter to me after death, when I can no longer 
enjoy it? These ideas may influence an enthusiastic and 
artless atheist, moulded by religion or spiritualistic philo- 
sophy ; but mention them to a logical and practical atheist, 
and he will shrug his shoulders; and he will have reasoned 
justly. In Ecclesiastes the unbeliever in the life to come 
says, ‘‘ A living dog is worth more than a dead lion. For the 
living know that they shall die, but the dead know not any- 
thing, neither have they any more a reward; for the memory 
of them is forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, and 
their envy, is now perished; neither have they any more a 
portion for ever in anything that is done under the sun. Go 
thy way; eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with 
a merry heart.” Horace, the disciple of Epicurus, speaks in 
similar language: ‘‘ Let us enjoy ourselves; let us taste 
pleasure before old age and death arrive.” 

It is easy to see how the weakening of the religious senti- 
ment, and consequently of the moral sentiment, prepares for 
decadence. If I can enrich myself without incurring the 
penal law why should I not? Does not the applause of 
millions make everything be pardoned? I see no good reason 
for refraining from a breach of trust or a theft if it would be 
at the same time profitable and unpunished. But do honour 
and conscience count for nothing? Honour is a sentiment 
which took its rise in Christian society. It is not found in 
China. It would disappear in materialistic society for want 
of a solid basis. Set all the enjoyments of life on the one 
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hand, and honour—that is, the desire of being honoured and 
considered—on the other, and the carnal man will choose 
the first without hesitation. Do you say, If I have acted 
wrongly, a dishonoured life will be laid to my charge? To 
begin with, in the proportion in which morality is relaxed, 
less worth is attached to virtue—a word which has gone out 
of fashion, as M. Pailleron said recently with poignant irony ; 
money has become the god and the great power. By changing 
my country I shake off dishonour with the dust of my shoes, 
and I shall find every enjoyment elsewhere; even considera- 
tion, if I am rich enough to buy it. The sensualist, who 
will be no longer the dupe of words, will be held in high 
esteem, provided that he has the rest. 

As to conscience, it is a power; but how vacillating and 
feeble it is when detached from the idea of God, that is, a type 
of absolute goodness. Besides, conscience is only the moral 
voice in me. If morality tells me that I have only to seek 
pleasure, and to conquer in “‘the struggle for existence,” my 
conscience will only blame me if I neglect the opportunity of 
doing so. If matter only exists, good and evil are only rela- 
tive; I become the centre and aim to which I sacrifice all 
else. Even these words have no more meaning for me than 
for the brute; there remains only the pursuit of enjoyment 
and of comfort. See how conscience sleeps and is perverted 
when the religious sentiment has disappeared. Do you believe 
that the rascal who, in our great capitals, has enriched him- 
self by means of his victims, through whom all his pleasures 
are procured, is often troubled by the reproaches of his con- 
science? In the morning he attends to business; in the 
afternoon he drives in the park, then a merry dinner; the 
opera and a gallant supper; his time is so occupied that he 
has no leisure for remorse. If you speak of it to him, he will 
answer by a smile which seems to say, ‘‘ What a hollow 
phrase; what a common-place of rhetoric; who is there who 
has not more sense now?” Conscience has nothing to do 
with him ; he has no time to give it audience. 

If we admit that morality can be sustained without being 
grounded upon religion, it is in fact religious teaching which 
to-day inculeates moral teaching for the great mass of man- 
kind. Ministers of religion are the only ones who speak to 
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the people of duty and morality. When you banish them 
from the school, as you must do to defend necessary liberties, 
you banish moral teaching by the same blow. If you visit 
the middle-class schools, and seek for the place occupied by 
morality, and compare in this respect the education of our 
time with what it was in the time of Persius and Marcus 
Aurelius, what an inferiority do you see with us, what a 
disquieting blank ! 

I will sum up what I wish to demonstrate. Morality is 
really grounded upon religion—at least, until positivism or 
materialism shall have changed existing conditions. Morality 
is the necessary foundation of liberty and democracy, there- 
fore the nations who are compelled to struggle against their 
own faith, and the clergy who teach it, meet with difficulties 
from which those nations are free who find in their religion 
a help towards the growth and consolidation of free insti- 
tutions. The Catholic clergy were, and still are, the most 
implacable opponents of the French Revolution. The Revolu- 
tion in the Low Countries, England, and the United States, 
the real and rapid advance of democracy in the midst of all 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, has found its most ardent and indefatig- 
able promoters amongst the ministers of dissenting and evan- 
gelical forms of faith. This difficulty, which throws Catholic 
nations into such formidable trouble, is nowhere more visible 
nor more insoluble than in Belgium. 

Even the most moderate Belgian Liberals are impelled to 
struggle with unconquerable courage against the domination 
of the clergy, even at the risk of raising the passions of the 
mob, because they are convinced that their adversaries wish 
“to make Belgium a theocracy governed by bishops,” as 
M. Frére-Orban lately said, in an eloquent address in the 
Chamber of Representatives. The chiefs of the Catholic party, 
MM. Malou, Thonissen, and Beernaert, answer that they are 
not, and never will be, the servants of the bishops. Others 
might reply that the country would not be so badly governed 
by the bishops, because they are honest and enlightened men, 
and the representatives of a religion that the Liberals think 
excellent, provided that they retain it. 

But here is what must be clearly stated to the Catholics in 
parliament who, on all occasions, declare themselves to be 
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the friends of our constitution and of the liberties that it con- 
secrates. We believe you; still you can deny it only by 
diminishing the number of public schools to increase the 
Catholic schools, which are already so numerous and so well 
attended by all classes ; you give education, and consequently 
future generations, almost entirely into the power of the 
Church. Now when the Church has acquired uncontested 
supremacy in parliament, she will enact a legislation entirely 
conformed to her principles, and to what she calls ‘‘ Christia 

right.” This is certain, because she has done so wherever 
she had the power, either through her followers in the Cham- 
bers or by concordats. Now what is this Christian right 
that she will impose upon Belgium on the very day that she 
rules uncontestedly ? We have seen what it was in Rome 
when the Pope reigned there. More recently it was taught 
to the Catholic university of Louvain by one of its most 
eminent professors. Pius IX. proclaimed it in his concordats ; 
in the one concluded with Spain in 1851, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘The Catholic religion shall be kept as the exclusive 
religion of the kingdom, in such a manner as to prohibit and 
forbid every other form of worship.” In the concordat with 
the Republic of Ecuador in 1862 we read: ‘‘ The Roman 
Catholic and apostolic religion shall continue to be the 
religion of the Republic of Ecuador. Consequently no worship 
nor society which is condemned by the Church will be tole- 
rated in this republic.” When freedom of worship was 
proclaimed in Mexico, the Encyclical of December 15, 1856, 
denounced to the world “this abominable attempt destined 
to corrupt the nations and to uproot the holy religion” ad 
populorum mores animosque corrumpendos ac detestabilem, 
teterrimanque indifferentismi pestem propagandam. 


$$$ —__— 


CECIL HARVEY ; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 
CHAPTER VII. 


It was not long before events opened the way to the fulfil- 
ment of Constance’s Christian desire to minister to the stranger- 
VOL. XIV. 29 
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who had so deeply interested her. As the lady seemed to know 
nobody, the prospect of an acquaintance with her seemed 
very doubtful; but an accidental circumstance secured the 
introduction which might otherwise have been waited for in 
vain. Cecil was passing along the road one day when he was 
arrested by a sharp sudden cry of one evidently in intense 
alarm, and on turning round he saw his neighbour’s little 
girl heedlessly playing in the road immediately before a 
tradesman’s cart, which was coming along with that wild and 
furious rush in which tradesmen’s boys seem to consider it a 
privilege or a duty to indulge. The cry had come from the 
agonized mother, from whom the child had wandered, and 
who now stood too far away to render any help, a spectacle 
of impotent despair. There was no time to lose, for the 
horse was careering madly on, and its driver seemed insen- 
sible to everything but the display of his own qualities as a 
Jehu. Happily, Cecil was as prompt as active. With him 
to see the peril of the little one was to take immediate means 
for her deliverance. In a moment he had dashed across the 
road, and snatching up the child placed her in the hands of 
her mother, who could do nothing but sob out her unspeak- 
able gratitude. 

Of course Cecil told his wife of the incident, and equally 
of course she took the first opportunity of inquiring after the 
child whom he had rescued, and who had long been an object 
of interest to her. On calling at the house the next day she 
found that the only sufferer from the accident was the mother, 
whose nerves had received a somewhat violent shock from the 
anxiety and fear to which she had been exposed. In the 
course of conversation it soon became evident that the effect 
was all the more severe because of the low and depressed con- 
dition in which Mrs. Brodie had previously been. Constance 
found that her loneliness, which had so impressed her, was not 
wholly optional, but was the result of a combination of tem- 
perament and circumstances. Mrs. Brodie was naturally shy, 
and had been made more so by the distressing experiences of 
a tried and troubled life. When she came to Southwood she 
had no desire for society, and had rightly judged that there 
was no place where she was more likely to find the seclusion 
she sought than a London suburb. She brought with her no 
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introductions, and did not cultivate any associations which 
might have brought her into contact with others. She did 
not neglect public worship, but she wandered from church to 
chapel and chapel to church without attaching herself to any 
religious congregation in particular. In fact, she was as 
much alone and unknown to her neighbours as when, nearly 
two years before, she had taken up her abode at Southwood. 
No one had called upon her, for nobody had any knowledge of 
her, or any sufficient reason for breaking through the recog- 
nized barriers of conventionalism. Londoners are often 
blamed for the reserve they thus maintain, but they are not 
so open to censure as might at first appear. A cosmopolitan 
view of social relations is a very attractive one until it comes 
to be reduced to practice, and its advantages are not then 
quite so manifest, nor, indeed, does it prove to be invariably 
safe. Besides, those who are socially disposed have generally 
a large circle of their own, residing probably in various 
suburbs miles apart from each other, and are not much dis- 
posed to extend them by making acquaintance with strangers. 
It is one of the unfortunate results of the special conditions of 
London life—the vast extent of the metropolis, the distances 
which separate, friends and acquaintances, the severe de- 
mands which even social calls make both on time and strength 
—that social intercourse lacks much of that close intimacy 
which gives it its true charm. ‘There are pleasant circles in 
some of the suburbs, but even the enjoyment to be derived 
from these is curtailed by the fact that one suburb does not 
include a complete community, and that there is so little of 
permanence among its residents. Yet in the very nature of 
things these circles are exclusive, and those who make them 
are hardly to be blamed. Not the less does the exclusiveness 
press heavily upon strangers who have no means of breaking 
through the restraints, and consequently feel themselves 
solitaries in the midst of a multitude. 

On Mrs. Brodie this had told. She was literally alone, as 
Constance soon found. The kind inquiries after her child and 
herself elicited an outburst of feeling, accompanied by the 
melancholy statement that Mrs. Harvey’s was the first sym- 
pathetic utterance to which she had listened since she came 
to the place. Her loneliness had made hér nervous, morbid, 
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distrustful. The visit of Constance was like the thawing of 
an ice-bound heart. Constance herself was deeply touched. 
She had hardly conceived of such utter isolation ; and while 
the frankness of her spirit and the gentleness of her manner 
soon set the other at rest, her own heart was drawn out to 
her, and even in the first interview she got some insight into 
Mrs. Brodie’s character and the sad circumstances of her 
life. 

Mrs. Brodie’s solitariness, indeed, established for her an irre- 
sistible claim upon all the best feelings and tenderest sympa- 
thies of Constance’s heart. It led her to cultivate the friendship 
of the desolate woman to an extent which under other cir- 
cumstances might have seemed unwise, and would certainly 
have been altogether contrary to her usual practice. Con- 
stance was not one who made friendships hastily, and she had 
a feeling that in her new position as the wife of the pastor it 
might not be expedient to cultivate any very close intimacies 
with members of the Church. But Mrs. Brodie had quietly 
won her by first awakening her pity, and she was not long in 
learning that pity was near akin to love. Her new friend, 
indeed, as she soon came to understand, had in her much that 
wasextremely lovable. Despite a certain sadness of tone, which 
was never entirely lost, she was an interesting companion, 
and when she was able, as occasionally she was, to get free 
for a time from her prevailing depression, there was a bright- 
ness and even sparkle in her talk which suggested that 
some heavy sorrow had chilled a genial nature, and that the 
true self was hidden behind the gloom which a bitter experience 
of the world’s disappointments had produced. In the early 
days of their intercourse, however, she said not a word that 
could give Constance a hint as to the story of her past life. 
Whatever her trouble was, it was buried in the recesses of her 
own heart. Constance on her side had too much tact and too 
much also of genuine Christian courtesy to make any effort 
to anticipate her confidence. It was, however, no vulgar 
curiosity which made her desirous to penetrate the apparent 
mystery of her friend’s life, but a true sympathy which made 
her wish for a knowledge in the absence of which she could 
not render such service as she would fain give. But for some 
time no light came, and in the end circumstances drew from 
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Mrs. Brodie a confidence which probably she would not other- 
wise have given. 

Calling somewhat unexpectedly one day, Constance found 
her friend in a state of unusual agitation, her face marked by 
the traces of recent tears, and her excitement so strong that 
she was quite unable to recover that self-possessed manner by 
which she was commonly distinguished. It was vain for 
Constance to try and ignore a state of feeling which was so 
apparent. Indeed Mrs. Brodie would hardly have allowed 
her to do so had she made the attempt. Their first greetings 
had scarcely been exchanged, and a few words of kindly 
sympathy spoken by Constance, before her friend began, ‘‘ Do 
not, dear Mrs. Harvey, think me a weak, foolish creature 
because you have found me in this troubled state this morning. 
I have just had a letter which occasioned me considerable 
anxiety, and which for the time has overmastered me. You 
have come upon me just when I was in the midst of the 
perplexity and trouble, and at first I was inclined not to see 
you. But it may be that your coming at this special time 
may itself be a sign of God’s mercy to me. You are, I feel, 
just the friend I need, and your coming now may be a sugges- 
tion that it is time for me to break down the reserve in which 
I have hitherto lived, and which must sometimes have seemed 
very strange to you. It is useless now to try and conceal, if, 
indeed, I have ever been able to conceal, that I have a heavy 
burden to bear. [have thought it best to carryitalone. Perhaps 
the feeling was one of pride. I did not care to expose to others 
the waywardness and folly which have involved me in trouble, 
which will cloud the future of my life. Besides, I knew not 
on whom I could impose the burden of my confidence. Why 
should I expect others to be interested in my affairs? Alas! 
I know but too well that in my lighter days I should only 
have been annoyed with any one who expected such sympathy 
from me. To tell the truth, I had come to take very mis- 
anthropic views. Probably they were all extremely morbid, 
but I fancy they are not uncommon with those who have had 
experiences like mine.” 

“Ah!” said Constance, “ there is but too much that seems 
to furnish a warrant for them. Especially in this London 
there are all sorts of influences hardening hearts which 
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originally were tender and sympathetic, and which profess to 
be under the sway of principles which ought to soften and 
mellow all their feelings. There is an incessant activity, not 
to say fussiness, about small things which finds here continual 
occupation for all its energies, that of itself tends to make men 
superficial. So at least it has eften occurred to me during 
my short residence here. My old friends in the North, rough 
and outspoken as they often are, appear to me to have more 
earnest natures, and consequently to be more sympathetic. But 
the incessant whirl of London life, with its thousand and one 
distractions, is unfavourable to the cultivation of deep feeling. 
Your position, too, was unfortunate. You knew no one, and the 
difficulty was for you to find an opening into any of our circles.” 

‘All that I quite understood, and perhaps, too, I was 
not myself quite free from fault. When I came here I did not 
want to be known, and if the seclusion I had sought became 
at last too painful and oppressive, I must not complain. It 
is simply what the old book has taught us: ‘ He that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.’ I did not want friends; 
in fact I had come to doubt whether true friends could any- 
where be found, and so determined to live alone. After all it 
was only natural that I should be left alone. But I cannot 
tell you, dear Mrs. Harvey, what a joy it was to me when you 
ended this time of isolation. It has been like the beginning of 
a new existence to me: I can never be too grateful for a sym- 
pathy which has made me feel that life may still be worth 
living.” 

“Please don’t talk in that way. Nothing could so humble me 
as such expressions in relation to a service which has cost me 
nothing. It will be more than a sufficient reward to me if I 
am able to brighten your spirit.” 

‘That you have already done. My burden itself is lighter 
because of the sympathy which I now know that I enjoy. It 
has been the absence of a kindly word which has often made 
my lot feel so nearly intolerable. I need hardly tell you that 
under such circumstances I have been given to brooding, and 
that brooding has only so magnified my trouble as at times to 
drive me almost to frenzy. But I must not weary you with 
talk about myself; I am quite ashamed of having said s0 
much.” 
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“Nay,” said Constance, ‘‘you do not weary me. I have 
little knowledge or experience, and I fear it is not in my power 
to do you much good. But be sure you will never find me a 
reluctant or unsympathetic listener if you think that in any 
way I can give you advice or comfort.” 

The proffered sympathy was gladly welcomed, but it was 
not all at once that Mrs. Brodie’s tale was told. We shall, 
however, give it as a whole, instead of relating it in the frag- 
mentary form in which it came to Constance. Agnes Clayton 
was the daughter of a successful merchant in one of the 
southern seaports. Her father was an intelligent, simple- 
minded Christian, who had spared no effort in the religious 
training of his children, and he had been aided in all his endea- 
vours by his wife, a woman of singularly sweet temper and true 
piety. He _vas not a millionaire, but he had been very prosper- 
ous in business, and it had always been his ambition to give his 
children—two sons and two daughters—a superior education. 
Agnes was peculiarly fitted to profit by the advantages which 
were placed so freely within her reach. She was a girl of no 
common parts—one of those bright and penetrating intellects 
which seem specially designed to abase those lofty notions of 
their mentalsuperiority on which some men—seldom ifever those 
who are best entitled toclaim any distinction—pride themselves. 
There are intellects which may be described as masculine, and 
others which may be classed as feminine, because of the 
predominance of certain qualities in such, but it by no means 
follows that the masculine always belong to the harder and 
the feminine to the gentler sex. Perhaps the more robust 
qualities may be designated by the former epithet ; the lighter 
but not less valuable ones—such as alertness, versatility, 
fancy—by the latter. The two classes exist in a great variety 
of combinations, and neither can be regarded as the exclusive 
possession of either sex. Agnes Clayton exhibited a remarkable 
blending of both. Her perceptions were quick, but her reflec- 
tive powers were also remarkable. She early impressed her 
teacher by her aptness in the acquisition of knowledge and 
her great retentiveness of memory, as well as by a very 
marked independence of thought. She had, too, showed that 
instinctive power which helps some to get at the heart of a 
subject while their friends are hovering round the outside or 
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slowly taking the first steps towards its consideration. Her 
father, who, though not a very cultured man, was one of sin- 
gular shrewdness and sagacity, was naturally very proud of 
the brilliant parts which he early discerned in her, but at the 
same time was not blind to the perils to which they might ex- 
pose her. Anxious primarily about her religious character, and 
more alive than many of his friends to the nature of the 
subtle influences which were at work everywhere around him, 
and which he saw were specially menacing to the young, his 
desire was to place her at a school where the principal should 
combine spiritual fervour and wisdom with intellectual strength. 
He felt the importance of this all the more because her mother, 
conscientious and affectionate and devout as she was, had a 
distinct narrowness in her religious views against which a girl 
of Agnes’s character was sure to rebel. Mother and daughter 
were sincerely attached to each other, but Agnes showed a 
freshness and vigour of thinking which often startled and 
even shocked her mother. Asa wise man, Mr. Clayton per- 
ceived that it was in the last degree desirable that she should 
be brought under the influence of one of her own sex who, 
from a greater sympathy with her modes of thought, might 
be able to make a more favourable and permanent impression 
on her mind. 

A lady to his mind was not so easily discovered. Ladies’ 
schools of to-day are not perfect, but they are very consider- 
ably in advance of those even of a few years ago. Education 
is treated as a more serious business, and the establishments 
which flourished on the snobbery of the parvenus of the middle 
class, and in which the pupils learned very little except how to 
imitate the follies of the upper ten, are somewhat at a dis- 
count. There are doubtless still some schools in which the 
chief object is to turn out young ladies whose manners are 
sans reproche, and whose deportment is a model of elegance, 
who can enter a room or get into a carriage with perfect 
propriety, who are accomplished dancers, and whose figure is 
a thing of exquisite grace; but these are not so frequent or 
so successful as they were. ‘The fashion has set in in favour 
of mental training. It seems hardly credible now that even 
in the reign of our present sovereign her Minister (Lord 
Melbourne) could say to her (according to Sir Henry Taylor), 
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“T don’t know why they make so much fuss about education, 
Ma’am; none of the ——’s” (naming a family of high aristo- 
cratic position) ‘‘ can read and write, and they get on very well, 
Ma’am.” . Just now the danger is lest young ladies should 
chatter about things too high for them, repeat the theory of the 
latest review as though they themselves had investigated the 
principles on which it rested, and were competent to pro- 
nounce absolutely on their truth, or try to discuss in learned 
fashion some difficult political problem whose very terms they 
had scarcely mastered. There are few things more intoler- 
able than the self-satisfaction of one of these eminent young 
philosophers in petticoats, who perhaps is seated next you 
at dinner, and is determined either to discover the limits of 
your reading or to parade the extent of her own. It is open to 
question whether the interesting young ladies, who are full of 
their pet dogs or their favourite waltzes, are not more endur- 
able than these products of the higher education who have 
got a smattering of knowledge, but unfortunately not so much 
as to teach humility in the consciousness of their own ignor- 
ance. For of course it is not those who have really profited 
by their training, but the mere pretenders who are so anxious 
to air the little knowledge they have picked up, and which, in 
their judgment, qualifies them to speak with authority on any 
or every subject in heaven or on earth or under the earth. 
Despite these drawbacks, however, the call for the higher 
education of women is to be welcomed as one of the most 
hopeful features of the time. There is much still remaining 
to be done, but there is abundant reason for us to congratulate 
ourselves on the changed character of ladies’ schools, even since 
the time when Mr. Clayton sought to discover a lady to whom 
he could entrust the moral and religious as well as the 
intellectual culture of his daughter. 

He took considerable pains to satisfy himself, but he was 
happy in the choice which he ultimately made. Miss Middle- 
ton, in whose school Agnes was educated, was born to be 
a schoolmistress. She looked the character, and she dis- 
charged its responsible duties to perfection. Majestic and 
imposing in appearance, she was also superior in intellectual 
power, and had that distinctness of purpose and strength of 
will so essential in the discipline of youth. Her one failure 
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was due to an unfortunate idea that the most effectual mode 
of keeping her pupils in order was to snub them whenever 
they incurred her displeasure. What was worse, she re- 
sorted to this wretched mode of punishment without any 
discrimination as to the disposition of the girls, and but 
little as to the nature of the offence they had committed. 
The timid and shrinking, who were crushed by the terrible 
manifestation of their teacher’s scorn, were visited with the 
same marks of displeasure as the bolder spirits who were 
capable of holding their own, and were disposed to meet Miss 
Middleton with a retorted scorn. The lives of the former 
class were miserable, and it was well if their character was 
not permanently injured. There were others for whom this 
peculiar discipline was exactly what they wanted, and Agnes 
was of this number. There was no fear that she would be 
cowed by the frowns of any teacher, and it was desirable that 
a spirit naturally high and resolute should be kept under 
some restraint. At first she resented Miss Middleton's 
treatment, and her flashing eye expressed the feeling which 
of course her lips did not venture to utter. The contests 
between the two were keen and protracted, for neither of 
them was willing to yield a position which had once been 
taken. More than once, indeed, had the girl intended to 
appeal to her father against what she held to be not only 
injustice, but arrogant assumption. But her pride kept her 
silent, and it was fortunate that it did so, for the ultimate 
result of her school life was unquestionably good. She 
learned to understand her preceptress, and not only to 
respect her for her actual worth, but even to love her for 
those more amiable qualities which revealed themselves as 
soon as the two came into closer and happier relations. But 
she could never speak with patience of some of her early 
experiences, and at this we cannot wonder. Nevertheless 
they had wrought in her a strength of character which other- 
wise might never have been attained, and which stood her in 
good stead in subsequent times of trial. 
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THE PROMINENCE OF THE ATONEMENT,* 
A COLLOQUY. PART II. 


Tere is still a third inquiry which we might present to the 
author of our text could we meet him in a personal colloquy : 

“Your words all converge toward one point; will they not 
then become monotonous and inapposite to the varying wants 
of various, or even the same individuals ? ” 

“A monotonous theme !”—this is the reply: ‘‘ What can 
be more diversified than the character and work of Him who - 
is at one time designated as the omniscient God, and at 
another time as a mechanic; at one time as a judge, and at 
another time as an intercessor; now as a lion, and then a 
lamb; here a vine, a tree, there a way, a door; again a stone, 
a rock, still again a star, a sun; here without sin, and there 
He was made sin for us. 

“Monotonous is this theme? Then it is sadly wronged, 
and the mind of man is sadly harmed ; for this mind shoots 
out its tendrils to grasp all the branches of the tree of life, 
and the tree in its healthy growth has branches to which 
every sensibility of the human mind may cling. The judg- 
ment is addressed by the atonement, concerning the nature 
of law, of distributive justice, the mode of expressing this 
justice either by punishing the guilty or by inflicting pain as 
a substitute for punishment, the influence of this substitution 
on the transgressor, on the surety, on the created universe, 
on God Himself. There is more of profound and even ab- 
struse philosophy involved in the specific doctrine of the 
atonement than in any other branch of knowledge; and 
there has been, or will be, more of discussion upon it than 
upon all other branches of knowledge, for sacred science is 
the most fruitful of all sciences in logical deduction, and this 
specific part of the science is the richest of all its parts. 

“Not only the judgment, but also the imagination is ad- 
dressed by the atonement; as this is the comprehensive event 
pointing to those three several hours, the like to which have 
never been heard of, no, nor ever shall be: that first hour, 
the hour of humiliating change, when the Son of God, who 
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had been from the beginning with God, gathering in the 
praises of angels and enjoying the honours of His universal 
reign, on a sudden left the bosom of His Father, and choirs 
of angels followed far off from His train and heralded to the 
shepherds His arrival on earth; and that second hour, the 
hour of gloom, when the only-begotten Son, smitten of the 
Father, cried out with a loud voice at the heaviness of the 
blow, and the earth was astonished more than when the 
prophet asked of old: ‘Was the Lord displeased against 
the rivers? Was thine anger against the rivers? Was thy 
wrath against the sea?’ and that third hour, the hour of 
triumph, when His troops of heralds shouted at His arrival: 
‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in, scarred in 
His hands and feet and side, but over all His foes victorious, 
and marching from His cross to His throne—and let all the 
angels of God now worship Him!’ What was the appear- 
ance of heaven ; how did its hosts look during that first hour, 
when the very light of heaven moved out of its place and 
descended gracefully like a star to Bethlehem? And what 
was the solemnity in heaven, what was the deed done there, 
during that second hour, when the first Person withdrew 
Himself from the second Person, and the angels veiled their 
faces at the unutterable solitude of Him who trod the wine- 
press alone? And what was the festival in the realm of joy 
during that third hour, when its monarch came riding pros- 
perously home with His sword upon His thigh, and all the 
hearts of the redeemed threw open their doors for His glad 
entrance—a conqueror, and more than a conqueror, welcome, 
welcome, to His everlasting rest? At these three scenes, in 
a life all full of transporting eras, the imagination falters and 
lingers around them, and loses itself in a strange delight, and 
wuether it be in the body or out of the body it cannot tell. 
And will you say that scenes like these are monotonous?” 
‘Not so for the poet or the philosopher,” we might reply, 
“but are they variously appropriate for the common mind ?” 
** The common mind ! ’—this is the rejoinder. ‘‘ The com- 
mon mind is reached first of all by the atonement. Those 
children who cried ‘hosanna’ in the temple are yet in our 
eye as pictures of thousands of children, who feel and love 
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the Divine attributes as they are made plain and well-nigh 
tangible in Jesus. Simeon and Anna yet stand in that same 
temple as statues representing hundreds of aged saints, who 
love to read the history of their Redeemer when all other 
letters become illegible, and who can hear His voice when all 
other voices become inaudible, and who grow young again 
as His fresh doctrine rejuvenates their heart. Zaccheus 
climbing the sycamore still remains in our vision as a symbol 
of many a rich extortioner, who cannot rest until he has 
entertained his Lord and consecrated the half of his goods 
to the poor, who are to be always with him, reminding him 
of their Redeemer. That widow weeping as she measures 
her slow steps out of the city, and smiling through her tears 
as she receives her son healthy from the bier on which he 
was borne toward the needlessly opened tomb, yet continues 
in our view as a representative of many a mourner relieved 
by His timely charities. Those minstrels who laughed Him 
to scorn are images of millions who despise Him, and then 
He blesses them, and then with glad voice they spread the 
fame of Him round about; the fame of Him whose mission 
it is to render good for evil, and to be the friend of His foes. 
‘If I desire to be soothed, I find nowhere such gentleness as 
at His last supper. If I aim to be stimulated, I find nothing 
like His crown of thorns stirring me to duty. If I need to 
be joyous, whither shall I go but to Him, all whose garments 
smell of myrrh and aloes and cassia out of the ivory palaces, 
whereby they have made Him glad. 

“The very intimation that the atonement addresses only 
one sensibility, and is appropriate to only one class of men 
in one mood of mind, has now suggested the third reason 
why this doctrine should be the mainspring of our inward 
and outward enterprise : It is so flexile and multiform that it 
must be apposite to every man in every change of character 
or state; and therefore,” continues the apostle, “I desire to 
make nothing prominent in my inward thought or outward 
life, except this ever-fitting truth of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified ! ”’ 


Having now stated three reasons why it is important to 
make the redemptive scheme our main object of interest, let 
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us close this discourse with three brief inquiries into the 
method of giving the desired prominence to this wonderful 
scheme. 


And, first, were we conversing face to face with the author 
of our text, when he had become Paul the aged and the 
counsellor, we might ask him: 

“Tn what method shall we resist our natural disinclination 
to make the grace of Christ so conspicuous? Is there not 
such a disinclination? Will not your hearers, will not you 
yourself, much more, shall not we who have never been 
caught up to the third heaven feel tempted to elevate self 
above the redemptive mercy ?” 

“T fear it;”—this is the reply—‘‘I fear it for myself. 
Many secret misgivings have disturbed me. I know the need 
of watchfulness. But I have a fixed resolve. If any man be 
tempted to find some less humbling theme, I more: circum- 
cised the eighth day of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews, as touching the law a 
Pharisee (after the most straitest sect I lived a Pharisee), as 
touching the righteousness of the law blameless. Yet IJ am 
determined to count all these things as loss, that I may win 
Christ. 

“You inquire about my hearers. They will prefer to 
gratify their self-esteem rather than receive the excellency 
of the knowledge of Jesus. I have tried them again and | 
again. I knew the pride of Corinth when I avowed to her 
citizens: I am determined to know nothing among you save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. I knew then that Corinth 
was called The Wealthy. For more than eighteen months 
I dwelt within her proud walls. I met her glad citizens on 
the Acrocorinthus, enjoying their magnificent scenery. I saw 
them going down the marble steps of their fountain Peirene, 
where their famed Pegasus, as they believed, was caught by 
Bellerophon. I visited their stadium, and I drew one of my 
illustrations from it. I looked in upon their theatre, and 
was moved by it to exclaim: We are become a theatre to the 
world, to angels, to men. I beheld the gay throngs at the 
Corinthian amphitheatre, that edifice so massive that the 
remains of it, as also of their stadium and their theatre, are 
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yet to be seen, and long after your dying day will be visited 
and admired by your own countrymen. It is true, I did feel 
often that those votaries of pleasure would look upon my 
preaching of the cross as foolishness in comparison with their 
rounds of festivity. But none of these things moved me. I 
was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. J had a fixed plan. 
I wrote from Corinth to the very capital of the world: So 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to you 
who are at Rome also. Wherever I went I knew that bonds 
and imprisonment awaited me for my chief theme of discourse, 
yet I was determined to confer not with flesh and blood; for 
Isaid: A necessity is upon me; yea, woe is me if I preach 
not the gospel of Christ even in the palaces of Corinth and of 
Rome. And if my steadfast resolution helped me to resist 
my own and my hearers’ pride in the brilliant cities of the 
East, then your set resolve will nerve you anywhere, every- 
where, to the same humbling service. 

“Here, then, is the first method in which you may keep 
up the habit of making Jesus and Him crucified the soul of 
all your activity : Bring to your help the force of a resolute 
determination. There is a tendency in this resolute spirit to 
divert your thoughts from other themes, to turn the current 
of your sensibilities into the right channel, to invigorate your 
choice, to exert a direct and reflex influence in confirming the 
whole soul in Jesus. God is in that determination. He 
inspires it. He invigorates it. He works with it and by it. 
There is a power in it, but the power is not yours; it is the 
power of God. God is in every holy resolve of man.” 


In our interview with the apostle we should address to him 
a second inquiry : 

“In what method can we avoid both the fact and the 
appearance of being slavishly coerced into the habit of con- 
versing on Christ and on Christ alone? ‘You speak of taking 
your stand, adhering to your decision; but this dry, stiff 
resolve—comes any genial spirit from it? Will you not be 
a slave to your unswerving purpose? Your inflexible rule 
—will it not be a hard one, wearisome to yourself, disagree- 
able to others ? You hold up a weighty theme by a dead lift.” 

“T am determined,’—this is the reply—‘‘ and it is not 
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only a strong, but it is a loving resolve. For the love of 
Christ constraineth me; whom having not seen in the flesh I 
love; in whom, though nowI see Him not, yet believing, | 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. It is not a 
business-like resolution. It is not a diplomatic purpose. It 
is not a mechanical force. It is an affectionate decision. It 
is a joyous rule. It is the effluence of a supreme attachment 
to the Redeemer. 

“ And this is the second method in which you may retain 
Jesus Christ as the jewel of your speech and life: Cherish a 
loving purpose to do so. A man has strength to accomplish 
what with a full soul he longs to accomplish. Your Christian 
toil will be irksome to you if it be not your cordial preference; 
but if your undeviating resolve spring out of a hearty choice 
of your Saviour, then will it be ever refreshed and enlivened 
by your outflowing, genial preference; then will your pious 
work be the repose of your soul. There is a power in your 
love to your work. It is a power to make your labour easy 
for yourself and attractive to others. This is not your power; 


it is the power of God. He enkindles the love within you. 
He enlivens it. He gives it warmth. He makes it instinct 
with energy. God is in all the holy joy of man. 


In our conference with the author of our text we might 
suggest to him our third and last inquiry : 

‘‘In what method can we feel sure of persevering in this 
habitual exaltation of Christ? You speak of your stern 
purpose, but can you depend upon the continuance of it? 
You speak of your cordial as well as set resolve. But who 
are you? (forgive our pertinacious query.) Jesus we know. 
But His disciples, His chief apostles—is not every one of 
them a reed shaken with the wind, tossed hither and thither, 
unstable as a wave upon the sea ?” 

‘‘T know it is so,”—this is the reply. ‘‘ Often am I afraid 
lest, having preached the gospel to others, I should be a 
castaway. And after all I am persuaded that nothing, 
height, depth, life, death, nothing shall be able to separate 
me from the love of Christ; for I put my confidence in Him, 
and while my purpose is inflexible and affectionate, it is also 
inwrought with trust in the atonement and the intercession. 
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I do pursue my Christian life in weakness and in fear and in 
much trembling. For all the piety of the best of men is in 
itself as grass, and the goodliness thereof as the flower of the 
field. Therefore serve I the Lord with all humility of mind, 
and with many tears and temptations. Yet I am determined 
with a confiding love. Iam troubled on every side; my flesh 
has no rest; without are fightings, within are fears; in pre- 
sence Iam base among you; my bodily presence is weak, 
and my speech contemptible; and if I must needs glory, I 
will glory in the things which concern my infirmities. Still, 
after all, I am determined, my right hand being enfolded in 
the hand of my Redeemer. I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day. For my conversation 
is in heaven, from whence I am to look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body that it 
may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, according to 
the mighty working whereby He is able to subdue all things 
unto Himself. I say the truth in Christ; I lie not; I am 
the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I injured the Church of God; I am less than 
the least of all saints. Still I am determined, for by the 
grace of God I am what I am; and this grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain, but I laboured more 
abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me; for I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me, and therefore I am determined. 
“Borne onward, therefore, by your fixed plan, and no one 
can succeed in anything without a plan, yet you must never 
rely ultimately upon your determined spirit. Allured further 
and further onward by your delight in your plan, and no one 
can work as a master in anything without enthusiasm in his 
prescribed course, still you must not place your final depen- 
dence upon your affectionate spirit; for if you take, for your 
last prop, either the sternness or the cheerfulness of your 
own determination, then you will /now your determination, 
and you are not to know anything save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. Here, then, is the third method in which you may 
give the fitting prominence to the best of themes: You must 
rest for your chief and final support-on Him, and only on 
VOL. XIV. 30 
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Him, from whom all wise plans start, by whom they all hold 
out, to whom they all tend, who is all and in all, Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.” 


My Christian brethren, you are all apostles. Every man, 
every woman, every child, the richest and the poorest, the 
most learned and the most ignorant of you, have been sent by 
your Lord to serve not yourselves, but Him; and you have 
in essence the same responsibility resting on you as weighed 
on the apostle who wrote our text. He, too, was burdened 
by the same kind of temptations and fears which oppress 
your spirit. But he was held up from failing in his work by 
a threefold cord; and that was his resolute determination, as 
loving as it was resolute, and as trustful as it was loving, to 
know nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. The 
last that you hear of him as an impenitent man is in the 
words: ‘‘And Saul, yet breathing out threatening and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.’ It was Christ 
whom the proud Jew last opposed. The first that you hear 
of him as a convicted man is in the words: ‘‘ Who art Thou, 
Lord?” It was Christ whom the inquiring Jew first studied. 
And the first you hear of him as penitent man is: “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?”’ It was Christ to whom the 
humble disciple first surrendered his will. And the first that 
you hear of him as a Christian minister is: “ And straight- 
way he preached Christ in the synagogues, that He is the Son 
of God.” And the last that you hear of him as a Christian 
hero is: “I have fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course. I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness.” And the secret of this 
victorious career is in words like those of our text: “I 
adhered to my plan (when among the fickle Corinthians) ; 
I was decided (when among the vacillating Galatians); to 
know nothing (when among the learned at Athens and them 
at Czsar’s household at Rome), save Jesus Christ (when I 
was among my own kinsmen, who scorned Him), and Him 
crucified (when I was among the pupils of Gamaliel, all of 
whom despised my chosen theme) ; still I was determined to 
cling to that theme among the Greeks and the barbarians, 
before Onesimus the slave and Philemon the proud master ; 
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for Lloved my theme, and, suffering according to the will of 
God, I committed the keeping of my soul to Him in well- 
doing as unto a faithful Creator.” 

And herein is it to be your plan, my brethren, and your 
joy, not to make this sanctuary the resort of wealth and of 
fashion, but rather of humble suppliants, who by their 
prayers may divert all the wealth and fashion of the world 
into the service of your Lord; not to make this temple the 
resting-place of hearers who shall idly listen to the words of 
an orator, but a temple of earnest co-workers with Christ, 
thinking of Him, speaking of Him, loving Him first and last 
and midst and without end. As you come to this house of 
God on the Sabbath, as you go from it, as your week-day 
recollections gather around it, may you renew and confirm 
your plan to know your Redeemer, and not only to know 
Him, but — who is sufficient for these things ?—not to know 
anything save your Redeemer; and not only to shut your- 
selves up to the supreme love of nothing except Christ, but 
also—His grace will be sufficient for you—to worship and 
serve Christ in the central relation of Him crucified. Know- 
ing Him alone, He -will sustain you as fully as if He knew 
youalone. He will come to you in this temple as frequently 
as if He had no other servants to befriend. He will listen to 
your prayers as intently as if no supplications came up to 
Him from other altars, and He will intercede for you as 
entirely as if He interceded in behalf of no one else; for 
remember, that when He hung upon the cross He thought 
of you, and died for you, just as fully as if He had been 
determined to think of no one, and to die for no one, save 
you, whom He now calls to the solemn service of consecrating 
your own souls and your ‘‘ holy and beautiful house” to the 
glory of Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 


THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR. 


Ix attempting to discuss social problems and the claims of 
labour, let me come to a distinct understanding with my 
hearers as to what I do not propose to do. -I assume without 
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argument that there is an increasing social problem involved 
in the industrial development of society in this so-called 
capitalistic era of the world. A new department of literature 
has grown up almost within our memory, which may be 
classified as the literature of social discontent. One might 
fill a department of a library with the volumes and periodicals 
of this literature of social discontent. So much literature of 
social discontent we may be sure could not spring up without 
cause. Envy and evil of all kinds may enter into it and swell 
its volume, but the existence of the literature, and its per- 
sistence, are sufficient to show that there are some vital 
causes for its appearance. I cannot find that there is much 
developed socialistic thinking among American working-men 
at present, but there is a great deal of socialistic feeling 
among the masses. What shall come of it is a question in 
which all classes are concerned. A working-man writes me 
that he was put into a factory when a child, forced to work 
ten hours a day for twenty cents a day, among other pale 
little wretches as unfortunate as himself, amid the foul and 
sickening odours of a close and crowded shop, hopeless and 
despairing; and he asks me how such mén as he are to learn 
self-respect and to assert their manhood. ‘‘ That manhood,” 
he writes, ‘‘is worth all the rest; fire that into their hearts 
more, and more, and more; not dynamite is needed, but self- 
respect ; but fail in that, and dynamite will voice the delirious 
demand.” 

I assume that there is a social question. There always has 
been one. Mankind has made progress through the struggle 
of classes. But this industrial problem, whose increasing 
and even ominous importance I assume, I do not propose to 
discuss in all its phases, or with any attempt at scientific 
completeness. He who tries to learn will repeatedly discover 
how little he knows in any science, and particularly in the 
study of that vast complexity of forces and laws which make 
up human life. The phenomena of industrial civilization are 
so multiform, the laws of social economics are so occult, the 
forces which balance themselves in any existing status of 
human affairs work from directions so diverse, and often from 
distances so historic, that some humility of judgment and 
severe caution of speech are required for their profitable dis- 
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cussion, as well as an ear and a heart open and sympathetic 
towards the wants of men and the cries of the world for help. 
And where special and lifelong studies are hardly sufficient to 
enable one to grasp the conditions and laws of a great vital 
problem, there surely both clergymen and social reformers, 
advocates of the rights of the people and leaders in working- 
men’s clubs, and all who, in sympathy with any class, or from 
a general enthusiasm for humanity, would hasten the world 
on to a better era, will do well to be sober in their speech, to 
look all around before they act, and to go somewhat slowly in 
their legislative reforms, lest they destroy more than they 
can build up, from lack of judgment. I shall certainly not 
attempt, therefore, in these discourses, to propound any new 
theory of the law of wages or to work out any fine scheme of 
“the economic harmonies ;” with less presumptuous aim, I 
shall seek, at least, to look in the face doubtful or evil facts, 
to apply a few plain principles to existing social conditions, 
and, if possible, to gain from any source, high or low, some 
light in which we may see more clearly how through our own 
conduct and business to make the sum of human evil less, 
and to help the good grow. 

Again, let it be distinctly understood that I do not propose 
to preach to working-men any generalities about human fra- 
ternity. To many men who have not seen much human 
brotherhood down in their part of the world, preaching human 
brotherhood would be like descanting on the viands of a feast 
toa hungry man. Yet, nevertheless, there is a truth of human 
brotherhood which ought to be believed in, and there is a 
gospel of love to be preached up and down through the whole 
world. Over the door of one of the wealthier churches of New 
York have been cut in the stone these words: ‘‘The poor 
have the gospel preached to them.” Some one passing by 
that door wrote beneath those words: ‘‘Only not here.” Yet 
could that man who, in I know not what bitterness of soul, 
wrote those words of biting wit upon that church door have 
seen what one night I saw—could he have seen in one of the 
worst quarters of New York, in a comfortable room, many 
working-men and their families receiving from the pastor of 
a costly ‘‘up-town ” church, and from one of its wealthiest 
members, the bread and the wine which we still hold sacred 
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as the emblems of a universal love; could he have seen the 
genuine and self-respecting equality which I was permitted 
to see upon that floor—an equality which could be self-re- 
specting because it was the recognition of one common and 
higher life—then I doubt whether that man who wrote his 
bitter satire upon that church door would not in simple 
honesty have at least written beneath it these further words: 
‘But things human are often better than they seem. God 
may be love!” But of what may be said of the brotherhood 
of all men under the fatherhood of God let me speak on every 
fitting occasion to my own people; I will not now mock with 
what may seem a vain word any working-man who may be 
willing to listen to me. I leave that to the demagogues. 
Again, I shall not in this discussion argue directly in defence 
of the Christian religion, or ask any favour of any man for the 
Christian Church. I recognize the fact that a great many 
men and women in our factories and workshops have lost 
their interest in God because they see nothing in the circum- 
stances of their lives to make them think that there is a living 
God interested in them. ‘It is not,” said one of them, “that 
we have become atheists; we have simply done with God.” 
Many men have done with God because in the hardships of 
their lot they have felt in bitterness of spirit that God had 
done with them. That was an irreverent sarcasm, yet one 
which may set us thinking, which I once saw in a German 
illustrated paper, in which a peasant woman was represented 
as bidding her daughter good-bye at the window of a third- 
class car, and as she commended the poor girl to God, a man 
standing by answered, “ He does not travel third-class now!” 
Whether anything in our presentation of Christianity to the 
world has given occasion for such misunderstanding of the 
Father in Heaven among the poor I do not care now to pause 
to consider. I simply recognize the fact that a large number 
of working-people have come to look upon our Christianity 
almost with the enmity which they would feel toward a friend 
who had deserted them. ‘‘ Christianity,” said one of these 
men last week—‘“‘ the system is one of rewards for Christian 
resignation, when the real thing to teach is an uprising and 
demanding of a fair share of the products. You will not catch 
the minister preaching that!” I shall return to the demand 
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implied in that by and by; I ask now of no working-man who 
may be within reach of my voice any more consideration for 
my words as a professed teacher of religion than there may 
be reason in them. I am perfectly conscious that anything 
which a minister can say is at once discounted in the minds 
of many men to-day by their distrust of the ministry as a 
class. Of the ministers in general the New Haven anarchists 
aye kind enough to say to the people: ‘‘ While they fatten on 
high salaries, which you are foolish enough to pay, they 
admonish you to bear your burdens in patience. They make 
you believe that a Divine Providence has decreed your pitiable 
condition. These hired tools of capital’”—and so on. I 
might, indeed, did I wish to argue the matter, contend that 
socialism is not necessarily irreligious, some of its chief 
prophets and apostles themselves being witness. I might 
quote from the leading historian as well as advocate of the 
“Emancipation Conflict of the Fourth Estate” in Germany, 
who declares: ‘‘It is to me incomprehensible how those 
national economists who have been occupied with the history 
of socialism have not adduced the evidence that all earnest 
socialism takes root in Christianity, and follows tendencies 
which lie grounded in the Christian religion.” * But it is not 
now my purpose to reason about Christianity. There are 
many of us who still believe in the Christian’s creed. That 
creed has outlived many revolutions, and we are not anxious 
for its future. We believe Christian truth to be able-bodied, 
and, if we let it go foth freely in the world, we can trust it to 
take care of itself. ‘I'hat ancient creed which we still believe, 
it would be dishonesty and cowardice for any man of us, in 
any presence, or for any cause, to conceal or to deny. No 
minister would be worthy any man’s confidence should he not 
preach both to the rich and the poor, before any power of this 
world, or in behalf of every wrong, that gospel of a Divine 
friendship and righteousness which he believes to be the hope 
of the world. And probably the ministry as a distinct call- 
ing and class in society will not cease to exist until, through 
good report and evil report, in abundance or in want, this 
gospel of the Cross shall have been preached throughout the 
world. But with this declaration and understanding, I shall 


* R. Meyer, Emancipationskampf des vierten Standes, i, p. 18. 
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not seek in this discourse concerning labour to impose my own 
belief upon any man, but only ask for my Christian faiths 
such consideration as at any point of their application to 
social problems they may show themselves entitled to receive, 

Furthermore, and in particular, I do not propose to meet 
any present wants just now by preaching a religion of future 
comforts for all weary souls in some other world. I do not 
propose to meet men who tell me that this world is a purga- 
tory to them by preaching merely a future heaven. I believe, 
indeed, that the hereafter has much to do with the present, as 
well as the present with the hereafter. A Russian convict left 
these words of advice scratched upon the walls of his cell: 
*‘ There is no heaven and there is no hell; therefore all ye 
rascals grab what you can, only don’t get grabbed yourselves.” 
I will not insist that the convict’s premises lead necessarily to 
the rascal’s conclusion ; but while as an observer of human 
affairs I must recognize as one persistent social force the 
power in the thoughts of men of the life to come,I shall 
endeavour in this discourse to accept the conditions of those 
who would have the ministry deal with present and palpable 
facts. There are, indeed, troubles of life to which one must 
preach some gospel of the kingdom of heaven, or be silent. 
But I should beg some questions which have. been asked me 
should I assume that all social inequalities and disadvantages 
are natural evils to be endured, or mysterious providential 
decrees to which men, women, and children should be obedi- 
ently sacrificed. I admit that all men have reason to look for 
a Messiah for this life as well as for the life to come. 

And once more—for these explicit preliminary statements 
are necessary to a fair hearing and understanding between us 
—I do not propose to hide any question of social right or wrong 
under the cover of the charity of the Church. Charities, 
however well meant or helpful, are not arguments to men who 
are smarting under any grievance, real or imagined. If, for 
example, a manufacturer doing a profitable business pays a 
woman less money for making shirts than is sufficient to 
maintain life upon the cheapest food during the time which 
she must give for her pittance of wages, and if then some 
Christian Church comes in and ekes out her earnings with its 
charity, it is a fair question in political economy whether that 
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charity is a contribution to that woman, or to the profits of 
the manufacturer. We do not like to take up collections in 
church for the benefit of any employer ; and if poor men say 
tous: We are going for social justice minus your pity rather 
than for patient endurance of wrong plus your Christian 
charity—then I do not care to argue that point against any 
instinct of their manhood. Only the fundamental question 
yemains: What is social justice? What in the present in- 
dustrial development of this world is economically right, and 
what is wrong ? 

Seeking further light upon this question, and having now 
done with these preliminaries, let us consider next the com- 
plaints against the present state and tendencies of things 
which may be gathered from the socialistic literature as well 
as from conversations with working-men. I shall not presume 
to include all; I shall enumerate such as seem to me to be 
worthy serious thought. First: It is said that the interest of 
the labourer in the product of his work has been reduced to 
an unjust minimum under the present principle of compe- 
tition, and that, consequently, although the condition of 
working-men may be absolutely better than it was a hundred 
years ago, as a class they are not receiving their fair share 
in the advance of civilization. Second: The development of 
machinery, it is said, is separating the wage-workers into a 
permanent class, and making it more and more hopeless for 
factory operatives to rise out of that class. Formerly the 
mechanic owned his tools and his time, and, if he had the 
ability to set up for himself, it was not impossible to get some 
of the raw material upon which to work; but now the factory 
owns the tools, capital seizes upon the raw material, and the 
labourer’s working power becomes a ware to be bought and 
sold in the market like any other commodity. Third: The 
minute divisions of labour and the uncertainty of steady work 
which result from excessive competition or over-production, it 
is contended, tend still further to the degradation of labour. 
Fourth : It is alleged that capital, massed and used as a unit 
of power, has immense advantage over whole classes of men, 
women, and children in the struggle of life. Fifth: It is 
feared that with the danger of corrupt class legislation, and 
under the increasing high pressure and grinding weight of 
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social greed and luxury, the industrial conditions will grow 
worse rather than better, the strong will become stronger and 
the weak weaker, the rich richer and the poor poorer. The 
men who are at the bottom suffer for the sins of all higher 
up, and not for their own sins only. Adulteration of food, 
for instance, not to mention worse examples, brings most 
harm to the homes of the poor. The man at the bottom of 
the ladder leading up to the social heavens may yet dream 
that there is a ladder let down to him ; but the angels are not 
seen very often ascending and descending ; one after another, 
it would seem, some unseen yet hostile powers are breaking 
out the middle rungs of the ladder, and it becomes harder and 
harder even for the strong who are down to climb up. The 
man who started years ago with almost nothing upon a sue- 
cessful career would need—it is asked—how much more, 
under existing industrial conditions, in order to give his son 
as good a chance as he had in the world ? 

To these complaints, which abound in the literature of 
modern discontent, I might add many particular grievances, 
such as arise in factories from bad air—an evil, however, 
which even wealthy churches have not always succeeded in 
overcoming—and also many incidental dangers to health, and 
needless discomforts under which work is carried on, as well 
as the petty injustice which sometimes creeps in through the 
lengthening distance between the workman and the office—all 
of which grievances, as pertaining to individual cases and 
conditions, need not be considered by us in detail. 

Of course any one whéd does not belong to the great host of 
wage-receivers may put these matters lightly aside, if he 
pleases; but I believe that no one who reflects upon the 
immense indusirial revolution which has been and is taking 
place will be disposed to treat lightly these fears and com- 
plaints. Every one who has any power of putting himself in 
another man’s place will wish to gain what light he can upon 
that which is right in his own conduct of his business. No 
one who realizes the fact that this world with all its wealth is 
as yet hardly a year ahead of the starvation-point for all its 
population, should all labour be interrupted, will fail to com- 
prehend the fact that God has made all classes of men vitally 
dependent upon one another’s labour on this earth; and 
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any man who has any warm blood in his brains, or any 
baptism of the Spirit of Christ upon his soul, will earnestly 
desire to make his own work and his own prosperity more 
helpful to all his fellow-men. 

I break off summarily at this point for to-day. I shall in- 
quire next Sunday whether there are any facts or circum- 
stances which should in fairness be set over against these 
claims and complaints just enumerated, and exactly where 
the trouble lies ; and then we may pass to a consideration of 
some proposed remedial interferences with the present course 
of things, or look for any suggestions for the better manage- 
ment of our own conduct towards all men. As I break off in 
the midst of the question, I shall not add any closing exhorta- 
tion. I simply ask, as in all fairness I have the right to ask, of 
any working-men or socialistic sympathizers who may be pre- 
sent that if thus far they judge me disposed to listen candidly 
to their side of the case, although I am a Christian minister 
and am preaching in a church not reputed to be poor, with 


equal fairness they will come again and hear me through. 
NEWMAN SMYTH. 
From the ** Andover Review.” 


—__—_—¢-e-4—___—_— 


OUR MAY MEETINGS. 


Tue whole tone of the business meeting of the Union wit- 
nessed to the subduing and solemnizing influence which the 
unexpected removal of its elected President, under circum- 
stances so impressive, had exercised upon the Assembly. 
Never before has such an event saddened and yet mellowed the 
hearts of the churches, and more especially of the ministers. 
It required only one element to complete the impression. 
Had Dr. Rees been a younger man the feeling must have 
been even deeper. But if he was a veteran, having com- 
pleted his ‘‘threescore years and ten,” there was no reason 
to suppose that his course was so nearly run, and the news 
of his death came as a startling surprise. It was a happy 
inspiration which guided the Committee to the selection of 
Dr. Thomas as his successor. The native churches of the 
Principality would naturally have keenly felt the disappoint- 
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ment had they been denied the pleasure to which they had 
so long looked forward, of seeing one of their own Welsh 
preachers occupying the chair of the Union. Other Welsh- 
men, we need not say, have already enjoyed that honour. 
Mr. Richard was mistaken in speaking of himself as the first 
to whom the distinction had fallen, for he had been preceded 
by Thomas Jones, who was the first to make Englishmen 
understand the charm and power of Welsh preaching. But 
both Mr. Jones and Mr. Richard had an English as well as 
a Welsh standing. They had not forgotten Wales—what 
Welshman ever does?—but they had been withdrawn from 
close association with it. Thomas Jones was in Swansea, but 
his great national reputation was won as a London minister, 
and Mr. Richard had been for many years a resident in London. 
Thomas Rees belonged entirely to the Principality, where his 
life was spent and his great power lay in his simple but 
forceful eloquence as a Welsh preacher. Hence his position 
was different from that of his fellow-countrymen who had 
been previously elected to the office which was conferred upon 
him by the unanimous vote of his brethren in May, 1884. 
The event was hailed by all the Welsh churches as a distinc- 
tion conferred upon them in the person of one who, perhaps 
beyond any other, was representative of their best qualities, 
their simple and true-hearted piety, their sturdy loyalty to 
Evangelical Nonconformity, their ardent zeal, their trust in 
the “‘ foolishness of preaching.” The loss of their venerated 
leader was itself a severe blow to them, and it would have 
been still more felt if the honour he had won had passed from 
them with him. Dr. Thomas was therefore chosen as the 
man who could best fill the place of Dr. Rees, and he has 
thoroughly vindicated the choice. His presidency was quiet, 
dignified, and effective. His addresses to the Assembly were 
marked by grace and modesty, with a quiet touch of humour 
and a great deal of shrewd sense. His references to Dr. Rees, 
the comrade of many years, were full of a tender pathos as 
well as of a discriminating appreciation of his high worth. 


As to Dr. Rees himself, it needed not the eloquent tributes 
which were paid to him by the chairman, Mr. Joshua Havr- 
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rison, Mr. Herber Evans, and Mr. Richard, to indicate the 
high position he had won by a life of disinterested goodness 
and devoted piety. The scene at his funeral had already 
borne witness to that. Dr. Rees was not the “ educated 
Christian gentleman ” supposed to be the desideratum of every 
parish, but it would be hard to find one of this privileged class 
who has done a work which can be at all compared with his. 
He was one of nature’s true gentlemen, but the true refine- 
ment and gracious courtesy by which he was distinguished 
were due mainly to the influence of the gospel. A peasant’s 
son, who had few, if any, opportunities of early culture, he 
nevertheless raised himself to a position which many an heir 
of high titles and wide estates might envy. He was not in the 
technical sense a scholar, but his knowledge was wide, and 
his services to the literature of his people considerable. It 
would not be claimed for him that he had brilliant intellectual 
endowments, but his success was all the more remarkable 
because of their absence. He was a powerful preacher of the 
gospel, owing his influence largely to his loving spirit, his 
Evangelical fervour, his simplicity of character, and his single- 
ness of aim. Where he was known he was loved, and the 
depth and reality of that love were attested by the thousands 
and tens of ‘thousands who crowded to his funeral as to that 
of a beloved friend or a lost leader. He had evidently won 
men’s hearts. Let us thank God for such men. While Con- 
gregationalism can rear them she will never lose her power. 
The chief lesson of his life lies here. It is the same lesson 
which Paul teaches when he says, ‘‘ Covet earnestly the best 
gifts, and yet show I unto you a more excellent way. Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of. angels, and have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing.” There is little need to urge 
men to covet the best gifts. The danger is lest we forget that 
the mightiest of all forces is that power of love which was so 
conspicuous in the case of our beloved brother. 


The election of Mr. White to the chair for 1886 was so 
clearly the act of the Assembly that it was naturally hailed 
with applause. It is a tribute, not only to intellectual power, 
but to a spiritual earnestness and courage which are far more 
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rare, and which in some of their developments have had a 
touch of heroism. Mr. White is no common man. He has in 
him real genius, and with it a loyalty to his own sense of truth 
and right, which has cost him a little in past times, but which 
has long since secured for him the esteem of all who can 
admire a lofty independence, even though they cannot always 
follow in the paths which it has struck out for itself. The 
vote of the Union was entirely on personal grounds, and it 
cannot be too strongly reiterated that it has no theological 
significance whatever. Our only regret is that Mr. White 
himself is at present in such feeble health. He has the best 
wishes of all his brethren for his speedy and complete restora- 
tion to his full vigour. 

While the result of the ballot will, we believe, be perfectly 
and generally satisfactory, there is far from being the same 
‘approval of the nomination in newspapers by which it was 
preceded. We do not blame the newspapers, we do not even 
blame their correspondents, although we must confess that 
some of the communications were somewhat surprising—we 
blame only the system, the advantages of which have yet to 
be discovered. Let it be observed that there is nothing in the 
new law to prevent that which was complained of under the 
old one. Ten, twenty, thirty gentlemen may subscribe their 
names to a nomination just as three have done on the present 
occasion. The only difference is that at present this is done 
in an informal instead of a regularly appointed way, and that 
it is possible (though not probable) that some one may be 
elected who has not been nominated at all. We were told, 
indeed, of the pleasure which would be given to some brethren 
if they found that.even one or two had voted for them; but if 
there be any of this class the gratification is denied, since the 
names of those unsuccessful are not given except it be neces- 
sary for a further ballot. There is, too, the other side of the 
case—what about those who get no votes at all? The truth 
is, the present system was somewhat hastily adopted, and we 
hope it will not be long before it undergoes revision. Possibly 
we cannot go back to the old plan, but it is surely possible to 
strike out some better method than the present. At all events, 
after the full ventilation of so many names on this occasion, 
we may possibly be spared a repetition of the process next year. 
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The new scheme for the election of the Committee has 
proved a jiasco. It is true that a solitary experiment should 
not be held decisive as to the merit of any plan, but in this 
case the question was not as to the particular method, but as 
to the necessity for any change. The reason alleged in favour 
of change was the widespread discontent with the old mode 
of election. We did not hesitate to express our belief that 
this desire for reform was an illusion, and the event has 
justified us. Every care was taken to give publicity to the 
nature of the alterations, and to secure nominations from those 
who, we had been told, were so anxious to propose candidates. 
The result was that seven were nominated, of whom four were 
onthe Committee already. We only refer to this to suggest that 
strong statements as to the public opinion of the churches, often 
made with absolute confidence, should be sifted, and should 
not be received unless they are sustained by evidence. We hear 
a great deal, for example, about lay chairmen. Our answer is 
that if the Union desires to see a layman in the chair there 
is nothing to hinder the gratification of the wish. The votes 
give no sign that such a feeling exists to any extent. If Mr. 
Samuel Morley were willing to accept the office there would 
be a general consensus pf opinion in favour of his election, 
not because he is a layman, but because he would worthily 
sustain the position. In our view there would be just such as 
much objection to selecting a man because he is not a minister 
as because he is. It may be assumed that in most cases a 
minister in consequence of his special culture and associa- 
tions will be most suitable for the office, but if others are 
found outside the ministry.who have peculiar qualifications, 
by all means let them he elected. Looking at the question 
practically we must say that we do not think that laymen 
have any just ground of complaint. The chair of the Board 
of the London Missionary Society cannot be filled by a 
minister. It is not a matter of custom, or a question of 
special fitness, but by distinct regulation the non-ministerial 
members have a monopoly of the position. In the Union the 
chairman of the committee is a layman, and, so far as our 
memory extends, always has been. When did a minister 
fill the chair at the London Missionary meeting in Exeter 
Hall, or at the great public meetings of the Union? Even in 
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the Liberation Society a layman is almost always chairman. 
We do not complain of all this, but while these things are 80, 
it is scarcely generous to grudge ministers their solitary dis- 
tinction, and a distinction, be it observed, which they enjoy, 
not in virtue of any exclusive law, but of the free choice of 
the Assembly. 


Friday’s morning session was as successful a meeting as 
has been held for a long time. The Memorial Hall is much 
more suited for conference than a large chapel, and this was 
seen in “ the free-spirited and earnest talk on the subject of 
Missions,” which occupied most of the morning. Mr. 
Hewgill’s carefully done and judicious paper on recent sta- 
tistics, and the lessons to be drawn from them; Dr. 
Macfadyen’s most valuable and suggestive paper on Missions 
' themselves; and Mr. Mackennal’s earnest testimony and 
appeal worthily opened a conversational discussion, which 
was well sustained throughout. Of course, some things were 
said which might better have been omitted. Especially do 
we deprecate Mr. Hurndall’s reference to disestablishment, 
and his contrast between the zeal for the disestablishment of 
the Church and the alleged indifférence as to the dises- 
tablishment of the devil. It was a mere piece of clap- 
trap, of which any wise speaker should beware. It was in 
bad form, and rested upon no solid foundation, while its 
tendency is distinctly mischievous. So far as it had any 
effect at all, it would be to throw evangelistic work into the 
hands of a school whose religion approaches too nearly to 
pietism. Earnest men will be earnest in everything, and 
those who are zealous for the removal of the Establish- 
ment because of its injurious influence on religion are 
just those who may be expected to throw themselves with 
ardour into this missionary service of the Church. There 
are, no doubt, ardent politicians, and some who may be 
found in our congregations, who are not devoted Christians ; 
but where a man is a sincere believer, and also a convinced 
and active politician, his zeal is conspicuous in both fields. 
The men we have most to dread are those who are zealous 
for nothing, and whose piety is as superficial as their politics 
are halting and undecided. Unstable as water, they excel 
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nowhere. Personally, we regretted also the proposal that 
the Union, afterwards altered to the Church Aid Society, 
should employ one or more missioners. We do not like 
“missioners,” still less do we like professional missioners, 
least of all should we desire to have them as the representatives 
of our Union. If, indeed, God does raise up men specially 
fitted to spend their whole lives in this kind of labour, provision 
must be made for their support; but we think that will best 
be done in each individual case as it arises. To raise a fund 
for the employment of the men seems to us an entire inver- 
sion of the order, and we sincerely hope that the Union will 
not lend its sanction to any scheme of the kind. There are 
some other features of interest, to some of which we shall 
refer at another time. The position of the Church Aid Society, 
as set forth in the striking statement by Dr. Hannay, whom 
the Assembly was glad to hear speaking with all his old 
vigour, demands more careful treatment than could be given 
ina paragraph. Of the resolution on the foreign policy of 
the Ministry, we have spoken elsewhere. But we must not 
end these brief notes without a mention of Mr. Glover’s mis- 
sionary sermon, which was one of the marked events of the 
week. We have seldom known a sermon produce a deeper 
and more universal impression. It was of a very high type 
of pulpit teaching, devout, earnest, thoughtful, full of spiri- 
tual power of the highest kind. Most heartily do we con- 
gratulate our Baptist brethren on having representative men 
of such high spiritual force, and recognize our obligation for 
the great service that he has done us. 






THE GUIDE AND THE REVEALER. 


“He will guide you into all truth. . . . He will show you things to 
come.””—JOHN xvi. 13, 












THEN, surely, He must be the Guide we need 
If we are searchers after truth, and He 
Must be the Great Revealer if, indeed, 
He can unfold, and give us power to see, 
The “ things to come.” Lord Jesus Christ, we hail 
With joy Thy messenger—the Father’s gift, 
For in His threefold work He cannot fail. 
Great Spirit, guide us, and our eyes uplift, 
VOL. XIV. 31 
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That we may see and reach that city fair 

Whose name is Truth. Oh, lead us on to share 

In all her excellence, and, as we bear 
Life’s burdens here, hold us, and make them light ; 
And, when we tire, rest us, with such a sight 
Of “ things to come” as shall impart Thy might. 


Thou Guide into all truth! where errors lurk, 
And where sin’s by-paths are, Thou knowest well— 
But knowest, only that Thy blessed work 
May keep our feet from ever reaching hell. 
Thou canst not lead men in a crooked way, 
Nor canst Thou yield them to seducing lies, 
For Thou art powerless to lead astray, 
And yet Omnipotent when foes arise. 
So, then, where all is truth, Thy grace must guide, 
Thy power protect the soul, and by the side 
Of poor humanity Thou wilt abide 
Until the morning breaks, the shadows flee. 
Then to the King of Truth triumphantly 
Shalt bring us near, and say, ‘Lo, this is He!” 


Yes, we must see the King, or all our quest 
Will be in vain, Thy guidance incomplete. 
Truth centres in the King. We dare not rest, 
Though strained our eyes, though weary be our feet, 
Until we stand and see His royal face, 
The light of men, and by His grandeur learn 
How vast is truth, by His concentred grace 
How fair it is. There shall we best discern 
The far horizon where His reign extends ; 
There find the grace which lovingly unbends 
To those who love the truth, and calls them friends. 
In the King’s countenance we shall behold 
The signs of empire, and of love untold, 
Which crowns His own with glories manifold. 


Yet, while we wait for that transcendent sight— 

The centre and circumference of truth, 
Enshrined and mirrored in that face alight 

With rectitude and love—we long, forsooth, 
For present knowledge of the ‘things to come.” 

This Thou must give, that we, who live below, 
May see the light of truth, and gather some 

New strength for life to-day because we know 
What Thou hast shown to us. They see afar 
Who walk with Thee. To them the morning star 
Grows to the perfect day. So we, who are 

True worshippers of truth, may lift our eyes, 

And note the growing glories of the skies, 

Then, with new vigour press to reach the prize. 
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Come, blessed Spirit, make the vision plain ! 
What will the Lord, the righteous Judge, bestow ? 
What shall it be ? What will the prize contain ? 
The things to come to us we want to know. 
Oh, wondrous things—too many to recount: 
But ye shall stand upon the heavenly mount ; 
And ye shall be all glorious within, 
Free from the curse, the taint, the love of sin ; 
And ye shall see your Saviour’s lovely face ; 
Shall share the triumphs of His kingly grace ; 
The crown of righteousness, laid up for you, 
Himself shall give, and, giving, shall renew 
His pledge of love. This is the prize in view: 
For those who love all truth shall be all true ! 


P. GRANT, 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
CONTROVERSY. 


Tur Liberation Society has been active of late, the annual 
meeting at the Metropolitan Tabernacle following close upon 
the Conference in which the electoral policy of the Society was 
settled. That policy is extremely simple, and is marked by that 
spirit of loyalty to the Liberal party which has always charac- 
terized Nonconformist action. Yet it has provoked no little 
comment, some of it of a hostile character. Mr. Bartlett, a 
correspondent of The Spectator, who writes from Chelmsford, 
and who himself apparently is a Liberal unbeliever in re- 
ligious equality, puts the case so well that we are quite content 
to accept his mode of stating it. 


My own impression is, that if a man comes forward as a serious Liberal 
politician, saying at the same time, “‘ My convictions are in favour of 
Disestablishment ; but I will never forget that a man may be a Liberal 
without being a Liberationist, nor will I press the question so as to en- 
danger wider Liberal interests,” we ought to support him on the under- 
standing that when an election comes to turn avowedly on the question 
of Disestablishment, we are free to vote against him. On the other hand, 
if a man says in effect, ‘I am a Liberationist first, and a Liberal after- 
wards,” then it seems to me that we are bound, in the interests not only 
of Church Establishment, but also of Liberal principles, to say: “ I do not 
regard you as a true Liberal, but simply as a political charlatan; and I 
can have nothing to say to you.” 
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This really is the principle on which all the ‘more earnest 
members of the Liberation Society have always acted, and 
some of us have frequently been blamed for postponing the 
question of Disestablishment in deference to the requirements 
of the Liberal party. We have no idea of altering our course 
now. On the other hand, honesty compels us to say that we 
shall not consent to be silent in relation to a matter which 
concerns us so deeply out of deference to a comparatively 
small section of the party who refuse to carry out Liberal 
principles in this matter of Church Establishments. 

The truest criticism which could be passed on the recent 
Conference held by the Liberation Society with the view of 
securing the nomination of candidates pledged to disestab- 
lishment is that it was unnecessary. The quiet movement in 
favour of religious equality has been so decided and so rapid, 
that in the constituencies where Radicalism or even advanced 
Liberalism is in the ascendant, candidates who are not pre- 
pared to carry out its principles will have but little chance. 
Unless the forecasts of those who profess to understand the 
temper of the new electors are entirely mistaken, the coming 
Parliament will show a considerable majority of decided 
Liberals—that is, of Liberals whose sympathies will be with 
the men below the gangway—and of them a large proportion 
will be supporters of Disestablishment. Events may doubt- 
less show that these sanguine calculations are mistaken, and 
if so the settlement of the question may be indefinitely post- 
poned. But it will only be postponed in common with all 
other reforms on which the hearts of true Liberals are set. 
If Liberalism prove, as we have no doubt it will prove, to be 
in the ascendant, Disestablishment will, as The Daily News, 
the most trusty organ of the party, continually insists, come 
within the range of practical politics. Whether under these 
conditions it was necessary or politic to take distinct action 
at the present juncture for the purpose of pressing the claims 
of candidates in sympathy with the Liberation Society is a 
point on which there may be two opinions; but of the force 
of the case which was presented at the Conference, and of the 
moderation with which it was advocated, and of the spirit of 
loyalty to the party which was manifest in all the speeches 
and resolutions, there could be no question. The Society 
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was naturally anxious for the triumph of the principle for 
which it has so long and so patiently laboured, but in its 
effort to secure this it showed no indifference to the general 
interests of progress. It does not trust to any clever strategy, 
nor does it adopt a dictatorial tone. It desires that its suc- 
cess should be due to persuasion, not to menace, and should 
be the result of a general advance of Liberalism, not of any 
sectional action which it might be able to promote. 
Considering that this has been the policy of the Society 
through its entire history, it is somewhat disappointing to find 
our demands are regarded as unreasonable and absurd, and 
ourselves classed among those who, for the sake of some mere 
whim of our own, are endeavouring to force the hand of our 
party, and are imperilling the advance of Liberal principles. 
We have, however, had to bear reproach before, and we 
need not greatly disturb ourselves about this. It suits the 
purposes of The Times to class together ‘‘ Liberationists, 
Prohibitionists, Anti-Vaccinationists, and a dozen other 
bands of earnest political sectaries,” as though they were 
all alike visionary and engaged in struggles equally hope- 
less. It is a very easy method for disposing of incon- 
venient facts. as est et ab hoste doceri. If The Times hopes 
to create a prejudice against Disestablishment by classing 
it with the impracticable ideas of extreme men, the policy of 
its friends should be to keep it entirely separate. For this 
reason we regret the speech delivered by Mr. Richard at the 
dinner which followed the last Conference. Mr. Richard is 
the honoured leader of the Peace Society, and is always 
full of his subject. Considering the force of the influence 
against which he has to contend, and his own sense of 
the importance of the movement, this is not surprising. 
There are platforms, however, in which a speech in advocacy 
of his particular views is out of place, and that of the Libera- 
tion Society is one, as he would himself have seen if some one 
had followed with an argument equally decided in favour of 
an opposite policy. It is not because we are ourselves dis- 
turbed by the ventilation of opinions from which we dissent 
that we raise this objection, but because we hold that it was as 
injurious to the cause of Disestablishment as the advocacy of 
religious equality on the platform of the Peace Society would 
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be to the cause which Mr. Richard has so much at heart. 
We should have protested just as strongly against any speaker 
who had sought to identify the Society with Congregationalism 
or any other form of Dissent. The clearer the subject is kept 
of all such entanglements, and argued on its own merits as a 
matter of national policy and public justice, the more likely 
shall we be to arrive at a satisfactory result. 

On this ground we deprecate the line of argument suggested 
by the letter of Mr. Llewellyn Davies to The Times on the 
question ‘“‘ What will Dissenters gain by Disestablishment?” 
The issue thus raised is misleading and, indeed, irrelevant. 
Dissenters not only do not expect any denominational gain, 
but object in toto to the suggestion that any Christian man 
should regulate his political action by such a consideration. 
We do not need any one to tell us that the result of Disestab- 
lishment may possibly be the weakening of our Dissenting 
communities, some of whose members are more careful about 
the assertion of the spiritual independence of the Church than 
about any special form of Church polity. Strange as it may 
seem to some ardent defenders of the Establishment, there 
are Congregationalists who would not be so much troubled 
about the recognition of the authority of a bishop as about 
his appointment by the State. The raison d’étre for the 
strong Congregationalism of such men might not be wholly 
removed by a distinct separation of the Church from all State 
control, but it would be to some extent weakened. On the 
other hand, Mr. Davies thinks the Episcopal Church would 
be strengthened. He tells us— 


It is conceivable that the effect of Disestablishment might be to split 
the Church into pieces; but it is more probable that the interest of the 
body, the desire to be strong, and the influence of the predominant 
middle party would assist the loyal attachment of its members in holding 
the various parties of the Church together. The Church of England, with 
its millions of adherents, would be put upon its mettle as a voluntary and 
competitive body. It would dress its ranks; it would introduce some 
mild amount of discipline; it would count and rejoice over the proselytes 
it might succeed in winning; a more economical and proportionate ad- 
ministration of its funds would be brought about. Mr. Stanley assumes 
that Disestablishment would disable the Church; probabilities indicate, 
on the contrary, that it would make it more powerful, with the features 
and action which he most dislikes more pronounced. The ecclesiastical 
and sectarian temper would be stimulated ; the most zealous Churchmen, 
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and especially the readiest to make sacrifices, would come to the front 
and have the lead; through town and country alike the Church would 
count it a shame to abandon a single position, or to leave any fragment 
of the population uncared for. Clergy and people together would receive 
an infusion of what our Dissenting friends regard as the higher spirituality 
of competitive zeal. 


This is what good Bishop Ryle used to say in what we 
venture to think were his earlier and better days, before he 
himself fell so much under the paralyzing influence of Eras- 
tianism. We believe it is perfectly true, and indeed it is 
a point which we have often urged. The prospect does not 
fill us with dismay, ardent as we claim to be in our own 
Congregationalism. If we are Congregationalists, we are 
first Christians, and for the sake of our common Christianity 
we should rejoice in any accession of strength to the Epis- 
copal or any other Church from the ungodly world with- 
out. There seems to be a taunt implied in the reference 
to “competitive zeal’’ which might well have been omitted. 
We are only acting on the principles of the New Testament 
when we provoke one another to love and to good works. 
A Church roused to the full development of its resources 
is not open to reproach, because it may in some degree 
be obeying an instinct of self-defence. Mr. Davies has, 
in truth, removed a scruple which might lead even some 
earnest Dissenters to hesitate. If he could have shown that 
Disestablishment would paralyze the force of the Episcopal 
Church, they might have been unwilling to face such a re- 
sponsibility. But he has swept away all such doubts by 
his vivid picture of the deepened earnestness and increased 
activity by which Disestablishment would be followed. We 
have no desire to humiliate or weaken the Episcopal Church. 
Our one desire is to put an end to the injustice of a National 
Church. We have often said that when that was accom- 
plished no Church would be so largely benefited as that 
which, though it must lose its political status, would recover 
its spiritual freedom. We are glad to have our view con- 
firmed by so competent a witness. 

Mr. Davies, however, holds that Disestablishment would 
“ignorantly rob the English nation,” the robbery being the 
Withdrawal of a certain national control of the Church. 
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“ The existing constitution gives rights and powers with regard 
to Church affairs to all Englishmen,” and these would be 
taken away. With characteristic liberality and candour Mr, 
Davies says ‘‘it is impossible to deny that Dissenters have a 
strong prima facie case in calling upon all Liberals to join 
them in disestablishing the Church.” In other words, he sees 
the inequality between men of different religious opinions 
which results from the existence of a State Church. But he 
holds that there is a compensation in the ‘‘ rights and powers” 
which the people enjoy, and he protests against their sur- 
render. Now waiving the question of the justice of these 
prerogatives, we ask what is their real value to the nation. 
Let us consider them as enumerated by Mr. Davies. The 
first is the appointment of bishops by the Crown, or rather 
by the Prime Minister. The indignity inflicted on the Church 
is great, but wherein the advantage to the nation consists we 
are puzzled to understand. Mr. Gladstone has nominated a 
large proportion of the Episcopal Bench, and there is no part 
of his administration in which he has given so much offence. 
It may be that he has done better for the Church than it 
would have done for itself; but even so it might have been 
better for it to have had worse rulers, if they had been chosen 
by its own assemblies, than to have had superior ones forced 
upon it. But, after all, thisis not the point which is as to the 
benefit accruing to the nation from the existence of this 
power. We donot see it. Even in the best possible case, 
that of so devoted and pious a Churchman as the present 
Prime Minister, his enjoyment of this power complicates our 
political affairs, and it is conceivable that in a not distant 
future it may do so very much more seriously. There may 
be a popular leader, the head of a powerful majority in the 
House of Commons, who may be wholly out of sympathy 
with the doctrines and principles of the Anglican Church, and 
not only so (for in that he might not be very different from 
some who have preceded him in the office), but who may 
openly profess his disbelief. Is he to be prevented from holding 
the office of Prime Minister, or is he to be invested with the 
right to nominate the bishops? The first is an impossible alter- 
native, the second involves a humiliation to which the Church 
would hardly submit. It may be suggested that there is a 
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third course open, and that is to establish an understanding 
that during the incumbency of a Premier of this type the 
special duty should be discharged by some other Minister ; 
but, to say nothing of the difficulties inseparable from such 
an arrangement, it would be a practical surrender of the pre- 
rogatives Mr. Davies is so anxious to retain. 

The second point on which he insists is the control of the 
legislature over faith and worship. Again we ask, What is 
that control worth? If there be one point certain as to the 
sentiments of the English people it is their dislike to Trac- 
tarianism and the Ritualism by which it has been succeeded. 
Not to raise a doubtful issue it will, we suppose, be admitted 
by all that, at all events in its earlier days, this Anglican 
clericalism was intensely unpopular. It may be that the 
feeling of hostility has been weakened, in consequence partly 
of the respect which many of the High Church clergy have 
won for themselves, and partly of the disgust inspired by the 
vacillation and feebleness of their opponents; but still the 
feeling of the nation is Protestant, and, according to Mr. 
Davies, the nation has certain prerogatives by which it is 
entitled to control the Church. Yet Parliament has done 
literally nothing, and all the world knows that it will do 
nothing. Ina frenzy of excitement it passed the ill-omened 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, but nothing could more 
clearly have exposed its utter impotence. It is, of course, 
true that it has in theory absolute authority, that no change 
can be made in Articles or Liturgy without its consent, and 
that it has the power to make what change it will. But this 
is only a relic of a state of things which has passed away. 
The figment will be preserved so long as there is a so-called 
National Church; but, except as a power to prevent change, 
it is a figment, and the nation would assuredly lose nothing 
by its abolition. That such a right should exist even in name 
must, we should imagine, be an offence to all earnest and 
spiritual Churchmen, but the story of the last fifty years is 
sufficient to show how little the nation has gained by the 
control which the State still possesses, however readily it may 
be exercised. 

One other blessing of which Disestablishment is to rob the 
people, is the right to interfere at parochial meetings. The 
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Easter Vestries are just over, and the reports of them are 
before us; and, as we read them, we doubt whether any one 
would be a loser if they were reformed off the face of the 
earth. In some cases they are little more than mere formali- 
ties, while in others they are nothing short of a positive 
scandal. Here is Rev. G. Drury, who became notorious in 
connection with what was known as the Akenham scandal, 
refusing to allow the parishioners to assemble in the vestry, 
and standing in the church porch to forbid their entry. At 
another place, several of the parishioners amused themselves 
by attacks on the rector’s wife, and one of them distinctly 
told him that so long as Mrs. continues to be rector 
there will be no peace in the parish. At Wimborne, one 
gentleman described the vicar as a “‘ rancorous priest,” and 
the vicar so deported himself as to prove that the epithet 
was not undeserved. Can any one believe that the per- 
petuation of a right which is so often exercised in this way 
can be desirable? We heartily agree with a Primitive 
Methodist at one of these meetings who said that he held 
that Dissenters ought not to interfere with Churchmen in 
the management of their own affairs. But in much of the 
business transacted at these parish meetings Dissenters are 
as really interested as Churchmen. Disestablishment will 
not affect the enjoyment or exercise of their rights over this 
parochial business. What it will do will be to take every- 
thing which belongs to the spiritual work of the Church, 
or the regulation of its worship, out of the purview of the 
general body of ratepayers, and leave it in the hands of 
Churchmen themselves. Surely this will be an advantage to 
everybody. Parochial affairs will be all the better managed 
for the elimination of the ecclesiastical element, and Church- 
men ought to be more satisfied when they are as free to 
manage their internal business as any body of Dissenters. 
The Guardian has shown itself extremely anxious to iden- 
tify the movement with the names of Mr. John Morley and 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley. The tactics are more creditable to its 
ingenuity than to its sense of justice. In action against a 
political institution, men unite as citizens, some influenced 
by one motive and some by another. The Guardian seeks 
to alarm religious Dissenters by giving prominence to the 
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names we have cited, but we trust that there are few who are 
not wise enough to see that these are the inevitable incidents 
of political strife. At all events, the reproach comes with a 
very ill grace from those who are prepared to acquiesce in 
the control of the Church by these gentlemen, rather than 
consent to Disestablishment. As to Mr. Lyulph Stanley, it 
should be remembered that he is not a Nonconformist—that 
he is the nephew of a Dean, and, so far as we can judge, his 
views on creeds are but little, if at all, in advance of those 
held by that distinguished ornament of the Anglican Church. 

The Gudrdian cannot be ignorant that the ill-advised words 
of Mr. Lyulph Stanley, which it quotes, do not fully represent 
the facts of the case, and that while Liberationists are to be 
found in Liberal clubs and on Radical platforms, the inspiring 
force of the movement is to be found in the deep religious con- 
victions of members of Dissenting Churches, numbers of whom 
are as earnest in every kind of Christian service as in poli- 
tical struggle. The Guardian shows a true sagacity when 
speaking of Mr. Mason, the Chairman of the dinner, and one 
of the most prominent in the section to which we refer. It 
says: ‘“‘We should almost prefer, if Disestablishment be to 
come, that it should come while men of Mr. Mason’s temper 
are in the ascendant rather than under the régime of a new 
generation of reformers.”’ In other words, conscientious Dis- 
senters, whose opposition to the Establishment has in it 
nothing of that wretched sectarian bitterness which is too 
readily imputed to them, would deal more tenderly with the old 
Church than Radicals who care neither for church nor chapel. 
Our belief is that even these dreaded Radicals would deal justly, 
but The Guardian is certainly right in the idea that the 
sooner the settlement is made the better for the Episcopal 
Church. At present we believe that there are few Libera- 
tionists who would not approve of Mr. Mason’s suggestion that 
the Church should retain all the property she has acquired 
during the past half-century, and for ourselves we should not 
hesitate to put the line even further back. The Spectator 
puts the question in another form, and asks: ‘ Would they 
leave the Church all the revenue which it is reasonable to 
suppose would have been given to it as an Episcopal Church, 
Without any reference to its connection with the State, further 
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than so far as such a connection might be a guarantee for its 
honest appropriation, or would they take away all except the 
life incomes of the clergy ?’’ Our answer is, that the former 
of these courses is the honest one, and that which we should 
without hesitation advocate. But then The Spectator tells us 
that this ‘“‘ would leave so vast an imperium in imperio as, 
uncontrolled by the State, would be a national danger.” 
We have a better opinion of the Church than its own 
friends. This ‘‘ national danger” is, in our judgment, a 
mere creature of the imagination ; but if it should turn out a 
reality, the nation will know how to take care of itself. We 
never knew any proposal to do an act of justice that was 
not met by some terrible prophecy of danger which has not 
turned out utterly delusive. We believe it will be so here. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION ON THE FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


Tue Congregational Union could not have met at so grave 
a crisis in our national affairs and been silent without a grave 
dereliction of duty. When the issue of peace and war was 
trembling in the balance, a great Christian assembly could 
not have held its peace without unfaithfulness to principles 
which it is specially bound to maintain. It was all the more 
necessary that there should be very distinct expression of 
feeling, because of the manifest determination of a large sec- 
tion of society to keep the war spirit alive in the nation. 
Whether they desire to see us actually involved in war we 
know not, but they certainly spare no effort to excite the 
passions of the people, and to induce them to regard every 
act of rational policy as a humiliation to the country. Under 
such conditions it becomes the duty of all who believe that 
the greatest of British interests is peace, and especially of 
Christian people, to make their influence felt on the opposite 
side. Had it not been for the welcome announcement that 
the Soudan expedition was to be abandoned it might have 
been difficult to avoid some discussion. Some (among whom 
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we must rank ourselves), who had condemned the expedition 
from the first, were unwilling to hamper the action of a 
Government which we believed to be fully alive to the neces- 
sity of ending an enterprise which had better never have 
been undertaken ; while others, regardless of such considera- 
tions, would simply have urged a declaration in favour of 
absolute and immediate withdrawal. Happily we were spared 
the controversy. 

The Nonconformist and Independent describes the resolution 
which was passed on the present aspect of foreign affairs on 
Tuesday morning as a “judicious” one. ‘The epithet is 
somewhat misleading, as it suggests something in the nature 
of a compromise, to which there was certainly no approach. 
There was a desire to avoid anything which could commit any 
minority on either side, if that could be done without emascu- 
lating the strength of the resolution. For that reason all 
special reference to the Soudan was omitted, and the omission 
was, we believe, ‘‘ judicious.” The object of the resolution was 
to express gratitude to God for the unexpected prospect of peace, 
and to assure Mr. Gladstone that he had the sympathy and 
confidence of the Congregationalists of England in his endea- 
vours to save the nation and the world from the horrors of 
war. We still think that it would have been better to have left 
it there, and that Mr. Newman Hall’s addendum, while in our 
view unobjectionable, was “‘ a condescending on particulars,” 
which did not strengthen the force of the original proposal. 
Its introduction revealed a slight difference of opinion which 
it was not necessary to make prominent at such a time. We 
rejoice in the withdrawal of our troops from the Soudan; we 
hold, and have always held, that our interference in that wild 
region was a mistake, and we have not shrunk from expressing 
that opinion. We have never failed to maintain that our con- 
nection with Gordon was an unfortunate piece of political 
Quixotry—for which, however, the nation was more responsible 
than the Government. But when we hear eloquent denun- 
ciations of the slaughter of brave men struggling for their 
independence, we enter our emphatic dissent. No desire to 
interfere with the liberties of these gallant Arabs has ever 
influenced the policy of the Ministry. To evacuate the garri- 
sons, to rescue Gordon, to save Egypt from an invasion by the 
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Mahdi, have been the points aimed at by the Government, 
In this, indeed, lies their justification for ending the expedi- 
tion. Gordon has fallen, and the Mahdi is not advancing, 
and as there never were any ulterior designs of conquest, 
the troops are withdrawn. It may have been that the whole 
movement was a mistake—and in our opinion it was, for we 
could never understand how we could be responsible for the 
withdrawal of garrisons whom we never sent, and who, we 
believe, could have made terms for themselves. Still, that 
was the object of the expedition ; and it is unfair to impute 
to the Ministry or the nation any purpose of subjugating these 
independent tribes. 

The incidents of the two campaigns have been most dis- 
tressing, and if nations would learn wisdom would be a warning 
as to the necessity of caution in the first steps of a policy ; 
but no good advantage can be gained by representations 
which do not commend themselves to the consciences of intel- 
ligent men. The declamation may be powerful, but the logic 
is not convincing. As to the attempt to exonerate Mr. Glad- 
stone from the blame which must rest on the Cabinet if such 
a view of the expedition were a true one, the less said the 
better. For ourselves, we distrust the suggestions which have 
been set abroad from time to time as to the differences of 
opinion in the Ministry. It would be impossible to collect 
fifteen intelligent men who would be perfectly agreed as to all 
the points of the Egyptian question, or any of the other 
knotty problems of our foreign policy; the difticulty would be 
to find two. The Cabinet cannot be supposed to possess an 
abnormal unanimity ; and it is possible, nay all but certain, 
that between Mr. Gladstone and some of his colleagues there 
may have been diversity of opinion as to particular acts, but 
on the general policy there must have been substantial agree- 
ment. No one who knows the Prime Minister can believe it 
possible that he would continue to preside over an adminis- 
tration, for all whose acts he must accept the responsibility, if 
he dissented, not from some individual proceeding, but from 
a leading principle of its conduct. 

Mr. Richard has so identified his name with the work of 
the Peace Society, that it was not to be expected that he 
would lose the opportunity of expressing his satisfaction at 
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the reference of the differences between this country and Russia 
to arbitration. We might have hoped that the satisfaction 
would have been so complete as to make his speech one of 
unbroken congratulation. But he had heard some things 
which grated on his conscience, and he was compelled to 
enter a protest which might seem to be mild, but which could 
not be pleasant to those against whom it was directed. Mr. 
Richard commands universal respect by his honourable fidelity 
to an unpopular principle. For ourselves we value so highly 
the courage and independence which he has always shown, 
that we are always ready to pass over remarks which offend 
ourselves. But we cannot help feeling that his own influence 
would be greatly extended if he could remember that other 
men have consciences also, and would shrink as much as he 
would himself from subordinating their duty to God to their 
admiration of Mr. Gladstone. There is no use in arguing 
the questions at issue between us on any such ground as 
this. We recognize Mr. Richard’s rectitude and conscientious- 
ness, and he ought to show as much respect for us, though 
we have the misfortune to differ from him. We seek the 
same goal, though we may not travel to it by the same road. 
We share his abhorrence of war; we believe with him that 
most wars are unnecessary; we would work by his side in 
order to secure the settlement of international differences by 
arbitration. But we differ from him in matters of policy. 
When, last year, he thought it right to form part of that 
extraordinary alliance which, if it had succeeded, would have 
displaced the Ministry and given a blank cheque to a Govern- 
ment, which would certainly have multiplied all the evils of 
which he complains, we looked on in simple amazement. But 
we did not question that Mr. Richard did what appeared to 
him right. Still his action on that occasion grated on our 
conscience. 

What Mr. Samuel Smith said at the meeting of the 
Peace Society as to Mr. Gladstone’s desire for peace we 
heartily accept, and feel that the testimony of an observer 
80 independent on the point is invaluable as a confirmation 
of our own view. Certainly that belief is shared by all who 
have any of the Imperialist tendency. To “‘ Jingoes”’ of every 
shade and every nation he is the béte noir. Surely this wide- 
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spread aversion ought to have its lessons for the friends of 
peace. The statesman who is hated and dreaded by all who 
are opposed to the nobler and better spirit which Liberalism 
is seeking to introduce into international politics, ought to 
have the support of all who see in the maintenance of peace 
the only hope of the world’s progress. Mr. Gladstone is 
representative of broader and more generous views of national 
duty, of a desire for more cordial relations between different 
peoples, of all that is most enlightened and progressive in 
politics, whether domestic or foreign. His aim has been to 
teach the nation that it is nobler to do righteousness than to 
have power or win victory, and that the only prestige worth 
caring for is that which attends a consistent policy of right. 
In taking this position he has no easy task. Even a man 
like the Duke of Argyll complains of him fer suggesting that 
the nation is over-weighted, and insists on a policy of civi- 
lization, as he would call it, which would involve us in per- 
petual wars. It may be that even Mr. Gladstone is too much 
hampered, either by the traditions of an evil past or by the 
influences which are around him, and which even the most 
powerful Prime Minister cannot wholly despise. But he has 
certainly gone as far as it is possible for any English states- 
men to go in the direction of a pacific policy; and we are 
unable to recognize the wisdom of those who would increase 
difficulties, in themselves sufficiently great, by complaining 
because he does not accept and seek at once to carry out all 
their views. He would not serve their cause so well if he did. 
The demonstration of confidence in him and his policy by 
the Union was very remarkable. It was due to no influence of 
any individual, for one of the most extraordinary outbursts of 
enthusiasm was that elicited by the first mention of his name 
on Monday night. It seemed as though the assembly were 
eager for an opportunity to express their admiration for the 
illustrious statesman who has been so baited, and is daily 
baited, by the enemies of liberty and progress both at home 
and abroad, and in whom they recognize a minister who is 
earnestly striving to regulate his own conduct and the policy 
of the nation by a faithful adherence to the Christian ideal. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Are Tories acting wisely in adopting the attitude towards 
Dissenters which was taken by Colonel Makins in moving his 
amendment on Mr. Broadhurst’s extremely innocent and 
necessary Bill ‘‘ to facilitate the acquisition by Nonconformist 
bodies of land whereon to build places of worship”? Noncon- 
formists have votes, and it is possible that some of them may 
give their votes for Tories. There are some inconsistent 
enough to do it at present, and there is a possibility that the 
number may be increased in the future. Such men as Colonel 
Makins, however, will make any such contingency more im- 
probable than ever. Here is his pleasant mode of referring to 
Nonconformists: ‘‘ The hon. member, Mr. Broadhurst, seemed 
to think that it was a great grievance that certain personsshould 
have to meet for worship in barns and cottages. There was no 
great hardship in having to worship in a barn. The early 
Christians worshipped in much worse places.” Sir William 
Harcourt might well say that the argument meant, “‘ The first 
Christians worshipped in catacombs, why should not English 
Dissenters do the same?” To which question we should say 
that, if necessity demanded, we could worship in even worse 
places, and not count it a hardship. But we want to know why 
fellow-Christians should impose this on us. Perhaps Colonel 
Makins would demur to the idea of our being fellow-Christians. 
His bigotry, however, injures only himself and the cause of 
which he professes to be the champion. He is zealous for 
the rights of property, but what can draw attention to their 
most obnoxious features more than that interference with the 
liberty of conscience which he defends? Then he is a devoted 
son of the Church ; but can he suppose that he does any 
service to the cause of the Establishment by supplying such 
an illustration of the spirit which its unrighteous supremacy 
engenders in its supporters? The tone of Colonel Makins 
was insolent—the tone, in fact, of a superior talking about a 
subject race. What have we as Nonconformists done that we 
should be subject to the insults of men like this gallant 
Colonel ? We are not aware that he has given any proof of 
superior brain-power. If he has it he is wonderfully suc- 
cessful in concealing it in the House of Commons. It may 
VOL. XIV. 32 
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be that we are as intelligent in our views of Christianity ag 
he; we are certainly as conscientious. We are as loyal 
citizens, and have as much right to the protection of the 
State. How came this gentleman by the power to tell Non- 
conformists that a barn is good enough for them to worship 
in? By the vote of a constituency, and in that constituency 
are Nonconformists. If they are wise they will take care 
that he has not the opportunity of repeating the offence in a 
new Parliament. 


A friend recently observed to us that during a long expe- 
rience of political life he had never known so bitter a feeling as 
at present exists in relation to Mr. Gladstone. There is no 
novelty in this, and yet it. may be that it has increased in 
intensity. The Opposition has been baffled in all its endea- 
vours to displace the great Minister, and it is, perhaps not 
unnaturally, exasperated by the consciousness of its weakness 
and the annoyance of defeat. In domestic policy Mr. Glad- 
stone has achieved one of the most remarkable triumphs ever 
scored by any statesman, and has achieved it by the display 
of the very qualities the possession of which his enemies had 
persistently denied. If any one had ventured twelve months 
ago to forecast the present state of things in the matter of 
Parliamentary reform he would have been laughed at as a 
wild dreamer. Mr. Gladstone has accomplished what would 
before the event have been pronounced impossibilities by the 
exercise of dignified forbearance and consummate tact. Of 
course his enemies are angry, and find occasions in his foreign 
policy for airing their indignation. But the part is overdone. 
When, for example, Lord George Hamilton violated the laws 
both of common sense and courtesy, and went to the very 
brink of the absurd by charging the Government, and the 
Prime Minister in particular, with the slaughter of all who 
had fallen in the Soudan, he simply provoked contempt. 
Such a mode of attack is too ludicrous to excite any more 
serious feeling. If, indeed, his lordship meant all that he 
said, instead of the mildest of mild resolutions, merely ask- 
ing for more adequate information, he should have demanded 
the impeachment of a Ministry whose incompetence had passed 
into the region of positive criminality. It would be folly, in- 
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deed, to talk about his having the courage of his convictions, 
for no reasonable man supposes that he had any convictions. 
The very extravagance of expression shows that the indigna- 
tion is simulated. But it has a substratum of reality, so far 
as aversion to Mr. Gladstone is concerned. That permeates 
the entire party, from Mr. W. H. Smith to Mr. Warton. The 
acred and consolled gentlemen who still preserve the traditions 
of old Tory propriety express it in a different way from Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and those who, after the manner of 
imitators, sink to a lower depth of vulgarity ; but the passion 
is common to all, and, if they do not take heed to themselves, 
will be the ruin of the Tory party. A party without a policy 
which it dare avow, but which nurses itself on a spite so fierce 
that it partakes of the nature of a blood-feud, and which has 
nothing to offer the English people but coarse and unmannerly 
abuse of its opponents, is predestined to failure. 


Some of its more recent exhibitions have shocked even The 
Times, which is not particularly nice about any outrages upon 
good taste so long as they are directed against the Govern- 
ment. But Lord Randolph Churchill has been too much for 
it. It is curious how the Bohemianism of this dashing young 
patrician seems to fascinate many. It is hard to find even a 
grain of sense in his harangues, while in most of them there 
is an extravagance of indiscretion which startles sober-minded 
men. It is a long time since such an apparition disquieted 
our political life, and the wonder is that it has not impressed 
rational politicians more strongly. But it would seem as 
though he had calculated wisely, so far as his own position 
in his party is concerned, in reckoning on the power of 
audacity. His audacity is impudence approaching to savagery, 
impudence of the most vulgar, rude, and insolent character, 
and yet it has its reward. He strings together a number of 
sentences of abuse which any self-restrained man would be 
ashamed to utter, and they are described as an able and 
indeed brilliant speech. His reckless attack upon Russia, 
which seemed to show the absence of any sense of responsi- 
bility, ought to have been branded with the keenest censure 
as an offence ‘against the comity of nations and the first 
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maxims of political prudence. But its slashing style was 
accepted, even by many who ought to have known better, as an 
apology for its inaccuracy, its wild passion, its shameless 
exaggerations, its reckless disregard of political consequences, 
Even Earl Granville in exposing some of its inaccuracies 
thought it wise to compliment the speaker on his ability, 
The only return he got was a tirade of abuse such as happily 
is unique among politicians who have any care for their own 
reputations. As these things are soon forgotten if they have 
no record more accessible than the file of a newspaper, we 
extract some of the choice flowers of aristocratic correspon- 
dence. We should have thought that Earl Granville was not 
a man to provoke the indignation of any one. He is genial 
and kindly, can give a keen thrust on occasion, and can take 
one in good part. It will be a fortunate thing for the Tory 
party if Lord Randolph Churchill ever wins such a reputa- 
tion as our Foreign Secretary enjoys. That at his age he 
will have such a record of pleasant friendly relations with foes 
and friends alike is impossible. The Earl never abused any- 
body, but this is the style in which this aspirant to the Tory 
leadership thinks well to write of the veteran statesman who 
holds one of the most responsible offices in the realm: 


The process of sneaking down to the House of Lords and making there 
without notice a variety of deliberate misrepresentations, deliberate mis- 
quotations, and false assertions is quite in accordance with the little that 
is known of the public career of Earl Granville, Knight of the Garter, and, 
to the misfortune of his country, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

Your columns being the only place where I am able to seize upon and 
expose this official mendacity, «ec. 

If rumour be correct, he has not much work to do, and a study of the 
Central Asian papers presented to Parliament will give him at least some 
superficial knowledge of the question. 

So much for this melancholy personage. 


The Times justly characterizes such an attack as brutality, 
though as if with a desire to break its force. It adduces a 
sentence spoken in the heat of excited debate by Mr. Chamber- 
lain before he was even a member of Parliament. This will 
not do. Indeed it is only another sign of the evil effects 
which spite is working in our political controversies. This is 
the spite of The Times against Mr. Chamberlain, just as the 
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letter breathes Lord Randolph’s spite against Whigs generally. 
A worse sign than the growth of this wretched temper in the 
prospect of a democratic régime we could hardly have. 


There is this to be said for Lord Randolph Churchill. It 
is not to be supposed that he means what he says; it is 
only his way of fighting. It is rude, and somewhat barbarous, 
but it is not to be taken seriously. His closing remarks at 
St. Stephen’s Club suggest as much. We have no report 
of the speech of the gentleman who proposed his health, but 
it might almost seem that it contained some reference to his 
lordship’s peculiar style, for he said in reply, ‘‘ The moment 
the battle is over and the fight is won I will not forget that 
the noblest attribute of victory is mercy.” No one wants 
Lord Randolph’s mercy, and, if truth be told, we are not much 
troubled about his injustice. But it is well the world should 
understand that his violence is merely a trick of trade, and 
means nothing except a desire to win the game. Even judged 
by this law it is a mistake in policy, as it is certainly a disgrace 
tothe speaker. But there is no venom in it such, for example, 
as we find in the editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, especially 
in his attacks on Mr. Chamberlain. 


REVIEWS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF T. AND T. CLARK. 
FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


THE recent additions to this most valuable collection of translations, 
which is rapidly acquiring all the completeness of a theological library in 
itself, are marked by a spirit as catholic as the selection is judicious. 
Here, ¢.g., is a great work of Ewald on Revelation; its Nature and 
Record, translated from the German by Rev. Tuomas Goappy, B.A., 
which is almost unique in its character, and is of very considerable value. 
It probably will scarcely satisfy any school of thinkers. It certainly does 
not go far enough for evangelical students; but, on the other hand, it is 
very far in advance of mere rationalism. The absolute independence of the 
author’s position, approaching almost to isolation, gives a distinctive value 
and attractiveness to his work. His views are always presented with great 
lucidity and force, and are supported by wide research and extensive 
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learning. He was not only a scholar in the sense in which the Germans 
understand scholarship, but a scholar amongst scholars; and he has here 
drawn upon his great store of Oriental learning to illustrate the subject 
of his book. His aim is to place the ideas of revelation and religion upon 
a scientific basis, and as his translator, Mr. Goadby, says, “ the age that is 
disposed to accept the ‘ Origin of Species,’ as if not the last word of physi- 
cal science, at least the new starting-point to its ultimate consummation, 
may well be asked to ponder with thought and care the principles of 
historic evolution, of unconscious spiritual selection, of survival of the 
fittest, conspicuously illustrated and exemplified in Ewald’s discussion of 
the nature and progress, the conflicts and triumphs of Revelation, Religion, 
and Scripture.” We know not that we could give a better idea of the 
general aim and tendency of the book than is set forth in this sentence. 
Its exposition of the nature of revelation is both original and profound; 
its historic review of the Jewish Scriptures extremely careful and elaborate; 
its presentation of the special features of the Bible very striking and im- 
pressive. We certainly cannot accept all its views, but it is a great book 
of a writer of real spiritual genius. ; 

Encyclopedia of Theology, by Dr. J. F. Rasicer, translated by Rev. 
J. MacpHerson, M.A., Vols. I. and II., is a book of whose value to a 
theological student it would be difficult to speak too highly. Riibiger’s 
work covers a very wide field, and covers it well. He looks at theology 
in its history, he traces its relation to philosophy, he analyzes its methdds 
and teachings. Whatever he does is done with thoroughness and care. 
As the result he has given us a work which supplies within a comparatively 
small compass a guide to information on almost every theological ques- 
tion. As his translator points out, Dr. Ribiger has the advantage of not 
being an enthusiastic specialist, while at the same time he has cultivated 
with considerable ability and success the various departments which are 
essential to the completeness of such a work. ‘‘ The standpoint,” he says, 
“from which I view theology and have sought to represent it may be 
generally described as the historical,” and the adoption of this method 
gives character and value to his work. We should add that one feature 
of the present issue is the large number of notes which are more than 
mere illustrations, and, in fact, in many cases are most valuable supple- 
ments. 

The Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernnarp Wess. Translated by M. G. 
Horr. Vol. III. The earlier volumes of this book have been already 
noticed, and it is not necessary to do more here than simply to record the 
publication of the closing volume of a very valuable work, though one 
from many of whose views we should very distinctly differ. 

The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of God’s Kingdom 
Traced in its Historical Development. By C. von OreLur. Translated 
by Rev. J. 8. Banxs. The characteristic point in this thoughtful and 
learned piece of exegesis is the endeavour to present the prophecies before 
us as they were understood by those to whom they were originally 
addressed. Dr. Orelli does not ignore the higher Christian reference, 
but he does great service by helping us to get at the original intent and 
significance of the prophecies—points too often forgotten by those eager to 
force into them a meaning which in some cases they were never intended 
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to bear, and which in others was not penetrated by those to whom they 
were originally addressed. 

The Kingdom of God Biblically and Historically Considered, by Pro- 
fessor R. S. Canpuisu, D.D., is the general subject of the Cunningham 
Lecture for last year. The book is a very careful and interesting review 
of the Kingdom of God as set forth in the New Testament, and of the 
various attempts to work it out in the world. Very thoughtfully and very 
ably does Dr. Candlish trace the various theories which from time to time 
have found practical embodiment in the Papacy, in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, in the Calvinistic régime, in the views of the various parties con- 
nected with the Reformation. He then proceeds to trace the different 
views of the relation of Church and State in our own time, always 
exhibiting the spirit of a true philosophy and a wide Christian charity. 
His own view seems to be that of the Free Church. He says: ‘‘ There 
is a great deal to be said in favour of the opinion that as long as nations 
on the one hand, and Churches on the other, are in their present condition, 
it is best that there should be no alliance between Church and State. The 
civil power is now exercised not exclusively by Christians, but by men of 
any or no religion ; and the Christian community is divided into a number 
of sects with widely different opinions and aims. In such circumstances 
the State cannot be really Christian, nor can any one Church represent 
the Christian religion as such, and hence no practical alliance of Church 
and State would be a real and adequate homage to Christianity. But to 
say that this state of separation is not only the best for the present 
necessity, but the best absolutely, the ideal that Christ contemplated is a 
different thing.”” "We wonder that it does not occur to the learned divine 
that the difficulties in the existing relations of Church and State can only 
be removed by the entire conversion of the nation. If Church and State 
were really one in the true sense, i.e., if every citizen was a true Christian, 
and if all were gathered in one Church, the difficulty would cease. Surely 
that is the very ideal which the Lord contemplated as the final issue. In 
the meantime the mutual relations of both are best maintained by that 
absolute independence which alone is consistent with perfect justice to 
unbelievers, and to those who are not of the privileged section of the 
Church, and alone compatible with the perfect spiritual independence of 
that section itself. 


HISTORY OF THE RADICAL PARTY IN PARLIAMENT.* 


TE man who out of the tangle of party warfare succeeds in developing 
an intelligent and consistent view of the progress of great principles, and 
shows how far these have affected the growth of parties and their relation 
to each other, and who does this in a philosophic spirit and impartial 
temper, renders a real service to political science of the last importance. 
This is what Mr. Harris has done in his new and elaborate history. It is 
in no sense an ephemeral publication, but a book which shows consider- 
able thought and research, and which will be of immense value to all 


* History of the Radical Party in Parliament. By Wrut1am Harris. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) i 
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politicians who desire to understand their own position. Mr. Harris 
begins by maintaining that the basis of all party organizations must be 
agreement on certain principles of government. For this reason he denies 
that the Free Traders constituted a party, inasmuch as their League was 
combination of men with fundamental differences on all political principles, 
who were united simply to effect a great fiscal reform. He then proceeds 
to trace the genesis of English Radicalism. Lecky and Wingrove Cooke 
have both fixed on 1763 as the year of its birth. Myr. Harris differs from 
both, regarding the statement as too definite and as resting upon the 
mistaken conception, ‘‘that it was a novel idea characteristic of the 
Radicals, that outside opinion ought to influence the action of Parliament,” 
This view was common to them with the Whigs: ‘The distinction was 
that the one set of men would have used it in order to strengthen the tradi- 
tional forms into which Parliamentary Liberalism had been moulded, 
whilst the others wanted to give it permanent and recognized force in the 
official government of the country.’’ The Whigs wanted a certain amount 
of popular pressure to keep the Government right; the Radicals desired 
that government itself should be based on the popular vote. Or, to use 
Mr. Harris’s words, ‘‘ The Radicals were striving for some legal and 
settled reform; the Whigs, resisting constitutional modifications, advo- 
cated a plan of irregular outside agitation which was in their own minds 
indefinite, and which, if it ever became definite, must have become revolu- 
tionary.” It is clear that there would be a natural tendency for the one 
party to develop out of the other, and yet a tendency perhaps equally 
strong for some strong thinkers to pass from the extreme on the opposite, 
not into the ranks of the Whigs, but into those of the Radicals. A good 
many phenomena in the history of the Whigs become intelligible on this 
view : their worship of expediency, their unpopularity with men of pro- 
nounced views, their exclusiveness and coldness. As to Radicalism, it was 
almost in the nature of things that it should be a development, and it is 
because it has thus grown that it has become so powerful a factor in the 
politics of to-day. Its starting-point was at the beginning of the reign of 
George III., when, owing to a series of events, there was a break-up of 
the old Whig connection. By a process of political evolution the more 
advanced ideas crystallized into a creed, and its exponents became a party. 
“ Harriet Martineau, writing of the year 1819, says, ‘It is stated to have 
been now that the reformers first assumed the name of Radicals.’ The 
name was certainly given or taken in immediate connection with any 
agitation for parliamentary reform, but it has from time to time been 
used, and properly used, to designate those who not only sought directly 
to increase the power of the democratic element in the Government, but 
who tried to utilize existing institutions for obtaining some material, in- 
tellectual, or social advantages for the unrepresented masses of the 
people.” It is a distinct gain to clearness of political thought that, 
instead of the somewhat hazy ideas which too many entertain in regard 
to Radicals as a set of extreme people who are very impracticable, whose 
one desire is to pull down for the mere sake of pulling down, we should 
have a definite view of the tendencies which Radicalism represents and the 
principles for which it contends. 

It is curious that in hig illustrations of the early Radicalism, Chatham 
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appears as its most conspicuous representative. It is very probable that 
he was Radical without knowing it; but his position in relation to the 
taxing of the Americans, which is selected by Mr. Harris as the first 
example of the way in which the differences between the three parties 
revealed themselves, was distinctively the Radical one. The Tories of 
course maintained the prerogative of the Crown and Parliament; the 
Whigs admitted its authority, but insisted on the inexpediency of its 
exercise ; the Radicals boldly asserted that the right did not exist. “ It 
is my opinion,” said Pitt, “‘ that this kingdom has no right to tax the 
Colonies.” Unfortunately for his own reputation, and unfortunately for 
his country, which became involved in a war that brought on it only 
disaster and humiliation, Pitt did not stand by his own principles. ‘He 
and his friends assisted Rockingham in obtaining the repeal of the Stamp 
Act; but the difference between doing this in obedience to a broad con- 
stitutional principle which denied the right to tax an unrepresented 
people, and doing it as an act of political expediency, was soon fatally 
manifest... . The next year when the great Minister—then Earl of 
Chatham—was in office, duties were levied on glass, paper, and paste- 
board, red lead and colours and tea, and the signal thereby given which 
led to the war, and the independence of the Colonies. This was in the 
first stages of that long illness which seemed to shroud the mind as much 
as it penetrated the body of the Minister; but he was evidently more 
impressed with the duty of asserting the central power of government 

than of sustaining the constitutional right on which he had before 
insisted.” Radicalism as yet was but in its germ. Pitt had accepted its 
principle, but it had not fully possessed his mind. 

This illustration may serve to indicate the spirit in which the subject 
is treated throughout. In the author’s view, Radicalism has been the force 
which has been behind all the progressive legislation of modern times. In 
the days of the first Reform Bill it was represented by Lord Durham, who 
did for it with the official Liberal readers what the writings of Bentham 
and Mill had done with reading and thinking people—obtained for it 
consideration, not as the wild demand of impatient ignorance, but as 
something brought by the soundness of its principles within what a later 
statesman has called the range of practical politics. It has always had 
its difficulties with Whigs, and yet it has created the force of popular 
enthusiasm to which mainly that party has owed its long tenure of power. 
The conversion of some of the Peelites to Liberal principles might have 
been expected to reduce the power of Radicalism. But it had precisely 
the opposite effect, inasmuch as these new converts were inclined to views 
wider and broader than those of the old Whig creed. The history of all 
this is extremely interesting, and is well told by Mr. Harris. The book 
is an invaluable repertory, not only of facts, but of sound political wisdom. 


HISTORY OF ROME.* 


THESE two volumes—they should rather be called four, for each volume is 
In two parts, each of which is itself a volume—complete what may fairly 


* History of Rome and the Roman People. By Victor Durvy. Edited by 
Rev. J. P. Manarry. Vols, Il. and III, (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
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be described as a great work. It is not to be placed on the same level 
with Mommsen’s great history. It cannot pretend to the same original 
research or the same philosophical grasp, but it has distinctive merits of 
its own, especially in the chapters which deal with the social, moral, and 
political condition of the people. Take, for example, the admirable chap. 
ter on ‘* Hellenism at Rome,” in the second volume, where we have a 
singularly graphic and complete picture of the change which, even in the 
period of the Gracchi and Marius had been wrought in Roman morals by 
the intercourse with Greece. A key to much of the disorder of the period 
is supplied in the sentence: ‘‘ Montesquieu says, and human reason admits 
the truth of his remark, that a republic where the executive is always 
feeble cannot endure without morality, which is the self-applied curb of 
liberty. The governing class at Rome having it no longer, and that which 
was called the people not possessing it, all the ties which once held society 
together were relaxed, and religion, the strongest of all, was soon to be 
broken.” The illustrations of this in the condition of Rome are worked 
out with great care and minuteness, and are themselves sufficient to show 
how thoroughly the whole subject has been studied. Chapters of this 
kind do more to give a right understanding of the course of history, and 
to elicit the great lessons it has to teach, than the most brilliant pieces of 
word-painting. M. Duruy’s narrative, however, is always lucid and at- 
tractive. But the same tendency which led him to give prominence to 
the social and intellectual development of the nation, causes him also to 
bestow special care on the portraits of the great men who play a con- 
spicuous part in the story.’ Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and a host of others, 
are pourtrayed with great skill, and, in our judgment, with considerable 
impartiality. Perhaps we cannot do better than give two or three of these 
sketches. Very instructive is the contrast between Scipio Africanus and 
Cato, who stand out before us as the representatives respectively of the 
old and the new schools. Cato, stern, narrowly Conservative, with little 
culture and no idea of its value, is the type of a virtue which, if austere, 
is extremely stupid, one who was in perfect sympathy with the view of 
Pacuvius, “ As for me, I hate those who pass their time in philosophizing, 
not in acting.” He “regarded Socrates as a babbler, and would have 
condemned him over again for seeking to modify the manners and cus- 
toms of his fathers, and said to his son, ‘ Remember this, and bear it in 
mind as the utterance of an oracle, when this race shall have invaded us 
with literature Rome will be lost.’’’? He was certainly one of the authors 
of the famous decree of 161, which ‘expelled philosophy.” Cato was 
indeed a Tory of a very old school, and he has had many successors, the 
dislike to progress, and to the knowledge which ministers to it, being 
common to its members in whatever age or whatever country found. Of 
course at present even our Tories profess a great sympathy with all edu- 
cational work, but it must be added that often they have a very extra- 
ordinary way of showing it. Their readiness to take up even the most 
absurd complaints as to the working of our educational machinery, their 
nervous anxiety lest the children should be overworked, and their con- 
tinual denunciations of expenditure so unlike the lavish extravagance on 
less worthy objects in which they are ready to indulge, all suggest that 
national education is accepted as a necessity, instead of being regarded 
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with much satisfaction and hope. Scipio was the representative of all 
that Cato most detested—the culture, the luxury, the extravagance which 
followed upon the prosperous course which the Republic had pursued, 
and the vast increase of its territory and its wealth. ‘* Scipio,” we are told, 
“while delayed by his preparations at Syracuse, amused himself with 
studying the brilliant literature of Greece, and lived surrounded by 
books, luxury, and amusements.” Nothing could well have been 
more offensive to Cato, who was his questor at the time, but re- 
turned to Rome full of hatred, which, Plutarch tells us, never abated. 
“Scipio, who had all the tastes of a superior mind and a refined 
soul, desired his countrymen to unite to the achievements of war and 
state-craft those of the intellect. He had learned to love studious leisure, 
and the great poets and artists of Greece had opened to his mind 
those wide horizons in which personal objects disappear, and even the 
city itself is lost from sight. Scipio, spoiled by successes and by his own 
genius, forgot that he was the citizen of a Republic whose first law was 
equality. His former questor cruelly reminded him of this.” The rivalry 
between these two men and the struggle to which it led was really one of 
the most striking incidents in that ‘strife between, the old and the new” 
to which M. Duruy has devoted one of his most careful and suggestive 
chapters. 

Of Pompey he takes a more kindly view than some modern historians. 
With ourselves he has certainly never been a favourite. We have always, 
perhaps of mere instinct, fancied something repellent in his spirit and 
character, and though our author demurs to some of the verdicts passed 
on him, he goes far to confirm our view. 

“ By his age Pompey belonged to the younger generation, but decorated 
with the names ‘ the Great’ and imperator, and having enjoyed a triumph, 
he stood apart. And we are so far from equality, so near monarchy, that 
without having been regularly appointed to any office, without being 
senator, without being able to depend upon any political party, Pompey 
was all-powerful in Rome. Cold, irresolute, and as incapable as Marius 
of a political conception, he has, however, been unfairly treated by modern 
writers, who love to judge men by trifles, to paint them by anecdotes, 
even apocryphal, after the manner of Plutarch. No man preserves for 
forty years the grand position that Pompey made for himself in early 
youth, unless he is in some way superior to his fellow-citizens. It is 
true that up to the last battle he merited even more truly than Sylla the 
title of the favourite of Fortune. She did much for him; did he do 
nothing for her? His wakeful nights, his persevering labours to prepare 
victory and secure it in advance are not characteristic of the man who 
trusts himself slothfully to the favour of the gods.” 

This is a just estimate, though quite as favourable as Pompey deserves. 
To the third volume and some points in the second we hope to return. 
In the meantime we must not forget to notice the splendid style in which 
the book is got up, and the profusion of illustrations, many of them of 


avery first-class character, which accompany it, and in reality make it 
an ¢dition de luxe. 
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Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness. An Autobiographical Record. 
Also a Review of the Roots and Remedies of London Misery. By Rev. 
J. Incnxs Hittocks. With an Introduction by Rev. Water C. Surru. 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) It has been truly said that “ the tale 
of a human being has for every human being a deep interest.” The con- 
crete always strikes the mind more than the general; and the simple 
narration of the facts of a life cannot fail to stimulate the imagination 
and to move the heart. And if this be so in the case of the most common- 
place and uneventful life, how much more must it be so in the case of a 
life so rich in incident, so full of changes, as was that of Mr. Hillocks! 
For it is no ordinary career that is described in the pages of this volume. 
Mr. Hillocks had more difficulties to contend against, and more hardships 
to endure, than fall to the lot of people in general. His life was one long 
struggle with adversity, a pulling hard against the stream, a fighting 
ofttimes at tremendous odds. For the most part he had a very uphill 
course, along a steep and rugged path, and it was only by dint of the 
most earnest determination and the most indomitable courage that he 
was able, by God’s help, to attain to the position that he ultimately 
reached and still continues to hold. It is this brave battling with adver- 
sity, together with the constant and unvarying endeavour which accom- 
panied it, to be of some use.in the world, and to serve his day and 
generation, which constitutes the true grandeur of his life, and which 
will make it useful as a guide and stimulus to others. It is specially 
valuable because it shows what a power for usefulness may belong to one 
placed in humble and often straitened circumstances. Moreover, the 
facts that Mr. Hillocks relates will be read with peculiar interest at the 
present time on account of their bearing on the great problem which is 
now exercising so many minds and hearts, viz., What is to be done to 
relieve the distress and to lessen the misery of the London poor? The 
author has laboured for many years amongst some of the poorest of the 
poor, and the knowledge which he has gained as the fruit of a long and 
varied experience cannot but be helpful to all who are engaged in a 
similar work. If the saying be true that “ one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives,” this book will do not a little good by the 
light which it throws on the physical, moral, and spiritual condition of 
the masses of the people living in the great centres of population in our 
large cities. It would be impossible for us to trace the course of the 
writer’s life through its manifold vicissitudes. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with quoting one slight but characteristic incident in the early 
period of his history. ‘ Mr. Hillocks belonged to some of the best literary 
societies for which Dundee at that time was renowned, and which have 
done much to brighten the intellectual and form the fine tastes of that 
city. On one occasion Mr. Hillocks had incurred the displeasure of the 
chairman, who delivered a fierce philippic as a punishment. This the 
young lad regarded as unfair, and made several attempts to show that the 
statement to which he had listened was unfair, being ex parte. These 
efforts so roused the chairman that he lost both patience and temper, 
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imperatively exclaiming, ‘‘ Sit down, sir; I say, sit down!” ‘“T’ll sit 
down,” said Mr, Hillocks, suiting the action to the words, ‘‘ but I'll rise 
again!’’ He rose, and conquered by sheer perseverance. ‘‘ The inci- 
dent is slight in itself,” adds the writer, ‘‘ but it most aptly illustrates the 
character of the man—that indomitable perseverance which has ever 
been one of his leading characteristics, and which has not been weakened 
by misfortune, nor crushed down by opposition. His motto through his 
severe life struggles has been the very brief but most pregnant sentence, 
‘Tl rise again,’ expressing in one terse phrase his energy as a man and 
his hope as a Christian.” 


The Universe of Suns, and other Science Gleanings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor. (Chatto and Windus.) If any writer could interest a mind in science 
itis Mr. Proctor. He writes in so simple and yet so attractive a style, 
he gives such a fulness of information, and presents it all with such striking 
vividness, that the mind is at once arrested by the novelty of the facts and 
the remarkable skill with which they are grouped. There are writers who 
with the same materials to treat would produce a book which, however 
learned, would only weary by its portentous dulness. Mr. Proctor has 
the rare art of making his teaching popular without allowing it ever to 
become superficial. He gives us in truth the romance of science, but it 
is 2 romance made up of marvellous facts. No science lends itself so 
easily to this mode of treatment as astronomy, and we could have no 
better example of its application than that which is afforded in this last 
charming volume which the author has added to a now somewhat long 
series of popular books of science. Perhaps the essay which gives the 
title to the volume is the most valuable of these science gleanings. But 
to us the most striking is that entitled the ‘‘ Photographie Eyes of Science,” 
in which the author shows us science employing the photographic eye to 
arrange the stars into orders according to their respective ages, and calling 
in the aid of a planet to bring the sun’s light into comparison with theirs. 
It is, however, almost invidious to attempt a selection among a number 
of papers every one of which is so full of light and beauty, and which, 
taken together, help us to realize more of the marvels of the universe to 
which we belong, and at the same time our own littleness in the midst 
of these infinities. My. Proctor, however, is something more than an 
astronomer, and several of these papers deal with other subjects of more 
ordinary interest. Thus the paper on ‘‘ The Three Cold Days of May” is 
specially interesting to us just at present. It is interesting to know that 
it is only when the average temperatures of the first fourteen days of May 
are considered that we find the prevalent belief in a cold week in May 
fully justified. Myr. Proctor absolutely rejects M. Fonvielle’s theory that 
the chilliness is the result of the earth passing behind a ring of asteroids, 
but he does not himself positively insist upon any other solution. What 
he says is, ‘‘ It should not be difficult if the cause is on our earth to trace 
it to its source. I should not be surprised if that source were found to 
lie among the ice-fields of the North Atlantic.” He does wisely to remind 
us that if we are to compare the May of to-day with the May of poetry 
or tradition, we must remember that the alteration of the style has put 
May-day twelve days back in the year. 
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The Chancellor of the Tyrol. By Herman Scumip. Translated from 
the German by Dorornea Roserts. In Two Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
One recommendation of this book is its perfect freshness. It is a historical 
story of a time and of a region of which English people know little or 
nothing. The scene is laid in the Tyrol at the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War. It gives us a very graphic picture of the intrigues that were at 
work in a little capital, the position and circumstances of which exposed 
it to the play of the contending influences which were at work all over 
Europe at the time. The Chancellor himself is the great patriot states. 
man of the Tyrol; a man of clear head, strong will, high principle, and 
lofty purpose, but of a hot temper and sharp tongue, which often placed 
him at the mercy of his numerous enemies. The story is somewhat 
complicated by a love affair between him and his royal mistress, which 
looked at from an English point of view at all events is lacking in pro- 
bability. We are told that the leading characters are historical, and it 
may be that the record of these events has been found by the author in 
some of the State papers at Innspruck, from which he tells us he has 
gathered material. Otherwise we should certainly say that this part of 
the story, on which very much else turns, lacks verisimilitude. But 
“truth ” is proverbially “ stranger than fiction,” and it may be that there 
is some warrant for the unusual scenes which are thus introduced. At all 
events, the book is one of interest and power, and not the least attractive 
parts are the pictures of the struggling and persecuted Protestantism of 
the time. 


Present Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian Evidences, Doctrine,and 
Morals. By Various Writers. (R.T.S.) The volume before us closes the 
first series of Present Day Tracts as announced in the first volume, and 
the fact that the Society has been able to carry out one half of its plan so 
successfully is itself a strong testimony to the intrinsic value and useful- 
ness of the series. For they certainly would not have continued to issue 
the volumes unless the support given to them by the public had been such 
as to encourage them to persevere in their arduous and important enter- 
prise. In interest and ability, as well as in variety of contents, the 
present volume will bear comparison with any of its predecessors. A 
noticeable feature in it is a paper from the pen of the Rev. W. Arthur on 
‘‘The Divinity of our Lord in relation to the Work of Atonement.” 
Another paper of sterling worth is that by Professor Sayce on ‘ The 
Witness of Ancient Monuments to the Old Testament Scriptures.” Mr. 
Arthur and Professor Sayce appear as contributors for the first time. The 
other writers of this sixth volume are Professor Blaikie, Professor J. 
Radford Thomson, Dr. Murray Mitchell, and Sir W. Muir, who deal 
respectively with the subjects of ‘‘ Adaptation of Bible Religion to the 
Needs and Nature of Man,” ‘* Modern Pessimism,” *‘ The Hindu Religion,” 
and “The Lord’s Supper an Abiding Witness to the Death of Christ.” 
We strongly commend the book as peculiarly adapted to both convince 
the doubter and confirm the believer. 


A Hard Knot, by Cuartes Grppon, in Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus), 
is an extremely clever and attractive story, but we doubt whether it pre- 
sents Mr. Gibbon at his best. It is one of those detective tales which 
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have become somewhat abundant of late, fashioned, we suppose, on the 
model of Gaboriau’s Lecoq. They generally begin, as does that before 
us, with an account of some terrible crime which is involved in obscurity, 
and all the incidents of the tale revolve round its detection, as the central 
idea. Mr. Gibbon has certainly succeeded in working out a clever and 
complicated plot of this kind, and the air of simplicity with which the 
story is told by the detective himself has in it a quiet attractiveness of 
itsown. The author, however, has powers of another and, as we venture 
to think, higher order. Even in writing this, however, we feel as though 
it were but an ungracious return for a book which may well serve as a 
pleasant distraction for a leisure hour, and which has the quality, essen- 
tial in a book of this kind, of being able thoroughly to engage the reader. 


The Prisoner’s Daughter: a Story of 1758, by Esmi Sruartr 
(S.P.C.K.), is an historical tale, and is founded on well-ascertained facts, 
especially on the confinement of four thousand French prisoners at 
Winchester during the Seven Years’ War, and the efforts which they 
made to break loose from it. But the most pleasing feature of the story 
is the glimpse which it gives us of the domestic life of the times. Miss 
Stuart is quite at home in describing scenes and incidents of French as 
well as of English life, and in her present story she has given us a charm- 
ing picture of a French marquis who, being taken prisoner by the English, 
found a refuge and a temporary home in the house of a Winchester tailor. 
How the baronet’s daughter managed to save the tailor’s son, and by 
accompanying him to England secured her own restoration to her father, 
is simply but effectively told. Altogether the book gives us a very 
pleasing insight into the manners and customs of an eventful period in 
the history of the two nations. 


Richelieu. By Gustave Masson. (S.P.C.K.) The period of French 
history embraced by the public life and administration of Richelieu is one 
of transcendent interest, both on account of the storms and convulsions 
by which it was marked, and also on account of the distinguished per- 
sonages who took the leading part in it. The three objects which 
Richelieu set befere him to accomplish, and to which he directed his 
energies, were the abasement of the house of Austria, the destruction of 
the Huguenots as a political power at home, and the curtailing of the 
monstrous privileges enjoyed by the aristocracy. How thoroughly he 
succeeded in bringing about these results is well told by M. Masson, who 
gives us a clear and succinct account of the events and of the various 
causes which conspired to produce them. 


An Introduction to the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By 
A. H. Saycr, M.A. (R.T.S.) The Religious Tract Society is rendering 
excellent service by the series of introductions to the books of the Bible 
which it is now publishing, and of which this forms the third volume. 
It seems to us to be exceedingly well done and in every way adapted to 
its purpose of placing the results attained by means of recent explorations 
in Palestine within the reach of Sunday-school teachers and Biblical 
students in general, ‘who want the facts on these questions put in a 
compact and readable shape.” While serving all the ends of a commentary 
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it has the special advantage of forming a continuous narrative and being 
of a manageable size. 








Wesley Anecdotes. By Joun Trtrorp, B.A. (R.T.S.) The life of 
; Wesley was exceedingly rich in incidents of a striking and suggestive 
’ character. Mr. Telford has here made a selection of anecdotes from the 
mass of materials at his disposal, choosing those which are most cha- 
racteristic and which serve best to illustrate Wesley’s long and useful 
career. They are arranged as far as possible in chronological order so as 
to give a short but tolerably complete sketch of the life from which they 
are taken. 


The Book Fund and its Work (Passmore and Alabaster) does not 
come within the range of editorial criticism, but is simply to be welcomed 
as a graceful and interesting record of a self-denying work which, because 
of the quietness and modesty with which it is done, is apt to escape 
notice. It is, in fact, the ninth annual report of a work to which Mrs. 
Spurgeon has devoted much of her leisure. The state of her health 
deprives her of the pleasure of active service for Christ, but, determined 
to be of some use, she employs herself in ministering to the wants of 
poor ministers, specially by providing for them books—which they so 
much need, for which they so ardently long, but which, in consequence 
of their limited salaries, they are unable to provide for themselves. The 
report before us not only tells the story of the fund, and gives some 
glimpse of the benefits it confers, but also reveals the spirit of the worker 
by whom it is collected and administered. There is something touching 
in the spectacle it calls up before the mind of this invalid lady occupied 
in these benevolent thoughts and kindly deeds, doing all for the sake of 
the common Master, and sustained in her toil and effort by that faith in 
Him which breathes in every line of the record. Nothing could be more 
an ordinary report than this journal, full of striking incident, but pene- 
trated also with such true sentiment. The books are distributed to 
ministers of all churches, and are evidently highly appreciated by those to 
whom they are sent. “TI have received,” says Mrs. Spurgeon, “and granted 
applications from a Quaker, a Waldensian, an Irvingite, three Moravians, 
and a Unitarian. The latter says, ‘ Shall I be taking the bread from the 
children if I ask fora grant?’ I thought not. Indeed I felt drawn to 
give him a good portion of savoury meat, fearing that his soul must be 
well-nigh famished upon ‘strange doctrine,’ and praying that beyond 
his own. desire and intent the living water might filter into his soul. 
He sends me a declaration of the principles of Unitarians; a document 
which causes me much distress, because it shows that some people 
manage to leave out of religion that which seems to me to be the very 
life and joy of it; but as he is also so candid as to say that he reads 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons with pleasure, I cannot but hope that my hus- 
band’s declaration may help to amend the present sentiments of this 
friendly correspondent. God grant it may be so!” We commend this 
little volume to our readers, and only hope that it may have the effect 
of extending still further the benevolent work which it reports, and so 
cheering the heart of the devoted worker. 
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CANON LIDDON ON THE EPISCOPATE. 


Tur sermon preached by Canon Liddon at St. Paul’s at the 
consecration of Canon King as the Bishop of Lincoln deserves 
special attention, not so much because of any novelty in the 
views it enunciates, as partly because of the extreme point to 
which they were pressed, the ability with which they were en- 
forced, and partly also because of the occasion on which the dis- 
course was delivered and the special position of the preacher 
himself. A more uncompromising assertion of the rights of 
the Episcopate, and, inferentially at least, a more unsparing 
condemnation of all who do not acknowledge them, there could 
not well have been delivered. If Canon Liddon be right the 
various Nonconformist churches of the kingdom, the Presby- 
terian churches of Scotland, and a large number of the Pro- 
testant churches on the Continent are not churches of Christ 
at all. One marvelsat the quiet confidence with which aman 
propounds or, to speak more correctly, dogmatically insists 
upon a theory which practically excommunicates a large 
multitude of men who love the gospel with an attachment as 
sincere, and seek to serve the Saviour with a zeal as ardent, as 
his own, simply because they do not accept his view of the 
Church and the bishops. Still there is nothing new in all 
this. This is only the same exclusive idea of the Church of 
Christ as is maintained by every High Church rector or 
ritualist curate in the land, the only difference being that in 
the eloquent words of Canon Liddon it is better expressed, and 
for ourselves we would rather have to deal with it in this more 
attractive form than in the insolent pretentiousness in which 
VOL. XIV. 33 
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it is continually exhibiting itself. It is a good thing to have 
the claim distinctly put before us, and to learn the arguments 
by which it is supported. Toa much greater extent than is 
commonly supposed, this idea is being propagated in English 
society. We have for example Church guilds, and among 
other pledges or vows accepted by their members is a solemn 
undertaking that they will not enter any Dissenting chapel 
without the consent of their priest. We are not sure of 
the exact wording, which may include any place of worship 
except the church which they regularly attend, for there still 
are Anglican churches which the clergy of this school regard 
with an aversion little short of that which they entertained 
for the conventicle. But at least the Dissenting chapel is 
under this ban, and those who place themselves under this 
vow are taught to regard it as outside the pale of the true 
Church. Thai this spirit is growing can hardly be questioned, 
and, while it is so, we hold it to be a distinct advantage that 
we should have the theory which underlies it placed before us 
in such a manner that we can discuss it on its own merits, 
No man certainly could do this with more force and eloquence 
than Canon Liddon. 

His utterance is invested with peculiar authority by the fact 
that it is his, and that the occasion which called it forth was 
the consecration of the new Bishop of Lincoln. Of all the 
recent ecclesiastical appointments, that of Canon King is 
the most pronounced. We have other High Churchmen on 
the Bench, but we doubt whether there has been (perhaps 
with the solitary exception of the late Bishop Hamilton, of 
Salisbury) an English bishop since the Revolution of 1688, 
whose High Churchism was so advanced, or who was s0 
calmly resolute in the carrying out of his principles. We 
do not expect that he will make any strong demonstra- 
tion which will provoke open hostility. It is quite possible 
even that he will avoid the kind of action which exposed his 
amiable and excellent, though intensely ecclesiastical pre- 
decessor, to a severe criticism which, though absolutely 
necessary in the circumstances, could not but be applied with 
great reluctance to the words and deeds of a man in whom 
there was so much to admire. The new bishop may probably 
give less heed to those who are without; but it may be confi- 
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dently anticipated that he will show no hesitation in carrying 
out his ideas within the Church. What he has been in the 
university he is pretty sure to be in the diocese—the most 
powerful force for the diffusion of High Church ideas of a very 
extreme type. Canon Liddon’s sermon at the consecration of 
a divine of this character is very much like the issue of a great 
manifesto, and it is all the more significant because the 
preacher seems marked out for episcopal office himself. The 
marvel only is that he has remained a canon so long. It 
may be that a Tory minister might keep him so still longer, 
but if that minister were Lord Salisbury, the delay in his pro- 
motion would be due, not to his ecclesiastical opinion, but to 
the recollection of his opposition to the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. ‘The sermon and the preacher, therefore, are 
signs of the revolution which is being gradually but surely 
wrought in the Anglican Church. From Sumner to Benson, 
even from Tait to Benson, is a very striking change; but in 
this sermon which one High Church leader and probable 
future bishop preached at the consecration of another, we 
have a more significant indication of the transition. There 
are those who refuse to see it; but the advance of sacerdo- 
talism is very marked, and as its power increases its tone 
becomes more rampant, its spirit more arrogant. 

We have no intention of suggesting that these more irri- 
tating developments of the ecclesiastical temper are to be 
found in Canon Liddon. Such signs of arrogance as may be 
detected in the sermon are to be traced to the theory only. 
We have not a reflection to make on the preacher. He is an 
able and eloquent exponent of a theory which we naturally 
regard with abhorrence; but our quarrel is not with him, but 
only with his teachings. These we esteem to be in direct 
antagonism to the spirit of the gospel, fatal to all true liberty 
of conscience, condemned by the testimony of history, and 
not less so by the verdict they compel the teacher to pronounce 
upon a large section of the Christian world. 

Dr. Liddon, indeed, is too wise and large-hearted a man to 
allow himself to be absolutely overridden by his theory. With 
@ practical wisdom and a spiritual feeling, such as we should 
expect in him, he recognizes how much the influence of the 
bishop depends on his personal qualities : 
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So delicate a relationship as that ofa father in God depends for its 
working efficacy, not on the amount of authority which can be arrogated 
by one side, or of submission which can be enforced on or extorted from 
the other, but on moral influences—on the respect which is inspired 
by high and disinterested characters, on the attraction which is exerted 
by a true love of God and man. Like the most beautiful things in the 
moral world, this authority is of tender growth, and it is easily impaired 
or forfeited. A scornful or impatient word, scarcely intended by the 
irritated and, perhaps, over-worked speaker, will rankle for years in the 
mind of a young curate, and colour the whole conception of the relation 
in which he stands to the fathers of the Church (p. 25). 


Remembering the way in which the bishops are continually 
treated by the young clergy and the journals of the school 
which advances the most extravagant claims on their behalf, 
such a qualifying passage certainly seems necessary. Some 
of these “fathers in God’’—the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Manchester and Liverpool, and even the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, to wit—might be contented with a 
less exalted theory of their office if they could receive a little 
more of the courtesy due to them as Christian gentlemen, to 
say nothing of their office as rulers in Christ. But here is 
an excuse which offenders may urge on their own behalf— 
these worthy divines may be deficient in the moral qualities 
necessary to inspire confidence and affection. But their 
authority still remains. If there be found in a diocese “ the 
one man to whom men instinctively turn for advice and 
counsel in moments of moral and mental perplexity ; the man 
on whose wide knowledge and kindly temper and simple dis- 
interestedness of purpose they know that they can depend for 
trustworthy guidance, and of whom they think habitually as 
one whose blessing would be dearly prized as a message of 
encouragement from another world in the dark hours when 
its shadows are already falling thick across the path of life,” 
of course he will have an influence which it would not be 
easy to measure. But the influence comes from his qualities. 
You may call such a man by what name you please, and he will 
have the authority still. It comes to him not from any office 
which he holds, but from the grace with which God has en- 
dowed him. It is not necessary that he should have any 
clerical character at all, much less that he should be in the 
line of an imaginary apostolical succession. I is the Spirit 
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of God working in the man which invests him with the truest 
and noblest kind of authority. 

We have no difficulty in getting at the root of such authority 
as this, or in recognizing its mighty influence. No doubt a 
diocesan bishop, whether in the Anglican or any other Church, 
who corresponded to this ideal picture, would be a true power 
for good; and it may be said of the bishops who have had the 
greatest amount of the highest influence of this kind in our day 
—the laie Primate, and the present Bishops of Manchester 
and London—they have been men least disposed to stand 
on mere official right. What presents itseif to us as an in- 
consistency between the theory of the sermon and this special 
qualification is that, according to the former, the bishop’s autho- 
rity ought to be independent of these eminent personal quali- 
fications altogether. In Dr. Liddon’s view, “if they (bishops) 
do not fully share in the world-wide jurisdiction which be- 
longed to the apostles, and which could only now be wielded 
by the universal Episcopate acting together, they do, in other 
respects, reproduce from age to age among men the fulness of 
the apostolic authority.’’ This authority is best expressed in 
the designation of a ‘father in God.” ‘‘The great clearness 
and prominence which the gospel had given to the fatherly 
attributes of God had enriched the word and idea with a 
wealth of authority and affection that men had not before 
associated with it.’ This Canon Liddon transfers to the 
bishop. It might seem as though our Lord had revealed to 
us the infinite tenderness of the Father’s heart, taught us 
that new and most precious of all names, and inspired within 
us the most reverential and sacred of all affections, in order 
that this gracious revelation may prepare the sons of men for 
submission to priests who claim to have succeeded to the 
rights of His apostles. The preacher indeed hardly allows the 
term ‘‘ father” to be treated as figurative. 


The first and great characteristic of the earthly father is that under 
God he transmits the gift of physical life. This is his prerogative dis- 
tinction ; it most nearly likens him to the Father of heaven, it raises his 
relationship to his children above any other between human beings. The 
bishop, too, is a father in this sense: he alone can transmit ministerial 
powers to others. 


Without pausing to comment here on the monstrous assump- 
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tion of such teaching we simply note its inconsistency with 
the other suggestion that the power of the bishop must in a 
measure depend on his personal character for his authority. 
It is a truism to say in relation to any secular dignitary that 
very much of the power he wields depends upon what he .is 
himself. The judge, the prime minister, the sovereign, all 
come under this rule. But the bishop, if the canon’s con- 
tention be sustained, stands on an entirely different level. He 
has a supernatural gift, and an authority derived from them 
and co-extensive with them. The young curate has received 
from him a like supernatural gift, different indeed in degree, 
but the same in kind. What possible right then can he have 
to harbour in his breast resentment for some hasty and 
impatient word which his ‘‘father in God”’ may have spoken? 
A bishop is liable to the common infirmities of men. A 
pressure of work which, if we are to judge by the records of 
episcopal lives that come under our notice, is often a grovel- 
ling amid mere details, and therefore specially wearing, may 
have exhausted his nervous energy and fretted his spirit. If 
2 hasty word spoken under such conditions is to impair liis 
authority it cannot be worth very much. But ex hypothesi it 
cannot be impaired. A father may not always be wise or 
even tender, but the child is not to be excused who refuses 
obedience or, still worse, who indulges in criticism because 
the parent sometimes fails in tact or temper. 

But the most flagrant offenders in the criticism of episcopal 
sayings and doings are not those who are displeased by some 
slight blunder or indiscretion such as that to which Canon 
Liddon refers. They are those who rebel against the teach- 
ings and the administration of the ‘‘fathers’”’ to whom on 
the canon’s showing such a wealth of affection and authority 
has been given of God. If the theory is worth anything it 
seems to us that bishops ought, at all events, to be free 
from the invidious comments of those on whom they have 
conferred the mystical gifts which attach to the ministers 
of the Church. ‘Upon a true episcopal succession depends 
the validity of the eucharist, our chief means of communion 
with the Lord.” Here, indeed, is a pregnant sentence as 
regards the rights both of bishops and presbyters. On the 
latter devolves the exclusive privilege of maintaining the 
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“chief means of communion”’ between the individual soul 
and its Lord, and that privilege comes to them from the 
bishop, who is as much the parent of the sacerdotal as the 
father is of the physical life. Can it be maintained that those 
who are in this relation can be justified, because of some dif- 
ference of opinion, in sitting in judgment upon their fathers, 
holding them up toridicule in satire and lampoon, exhausting 
their ingenuity in endeavours to bring their teaching and 
themselves into contempt? Take some of the articles, for 
example, which have been written upon the Bishop of Liver- 
pool, or the bitter attacks made upon his brother of Man- 
chester, and test them by the extravagant assertions of 
episcopal prerogative contained in Canon Liddon’s sermon, 
and to what conclusion can we come? These bishops are in 
the true line of the episcopal succession, and have inherited 
all the authority which that is supposed to impart. If it is 
not sufficient to screen them from the rude violence with 
which they are constantly assailed, we may fairly say that 
it cannot count for much even with those who lay most stress 
upon it. In short, if Ritualists are not prepared to show 
more deference to bishops even when they are not of their 
own party, they had better cease to insist on their authority 
as “fathers in God.” 

They may plead that they believe the bishops are wrong, 
but they have deprived themselves of this plea by their theory. 
It is the plea of Dissenters, but it is not available for them. 
What indeed are they better than Dissenters if having so 
inestimable a privilege they do not profit by it, but allow them- 
selves to be entangled in all the difficulties of liberty when 
they may enjoy the calm and serenity of those who are under 
lawful authority ? Hear what the canon says as to the func- 
tion of the bishop as a teacher. If it means anything it 
certainly precludes the clergy from an examination of his 
doctrine. If not, we fail to see what the authority is worth. 


The bishop, too, as the father of his diocese, is the one teacher within 
its limits, In the eye of the Church all the clergy are his substitutes ; he 
ean, by the law of the Church, whenever he wills, take their place. This 
ishis jus magisterii. Holding as he should in his mind and conscience 
the deposit of the true faith, his first duty is to see that it is taught to his 
flock, that it is taught in its integrity, that it is defended when assailed, 
that it is reasserted in its purity when corrupted or disfigured. For he is 
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not the versatile exponent of a human theory, but the keeper and teacher 
of a revelation from God. He can neither reject an old doctrine nor 
welcome a new one; he can only decide whether a given doctrine which 
falls in his way is conformable or contrary to the truth which he holds and 
teaches, and which his spiritual children may expect at his hands. His 
intellectual outlook will indeed be wide: he will keep his eye as far as may 
be on all the surging currents of thought along which souls are carried 
hither and thither in our distracted modern world ; and as he will welcome 
from any quarter any ray of truth, so he will pay no feeble compliments 
to any shade of error. 

As to the theory itself it has been carefully sifted by Dr. 
Hatch in a very thoughtful and absolutely conclusive paper in 
the last number of J'’he Contemporary Review. Our chief 
contention in this article has been that even to its defenders 
it is much more of a theory than a living truth. In theory 
bishops are representatives of God, in practice they are as 
ordinary men. There is an unreality about the whole teaching 
which serves to discredit it, and reduce it to a mere dialectic ; 
but Dr. Hatch has shown how, looked at even in this light, it 
is deficient in logicalforce. He has weighed it in the balances 
of Scripture and of reasoning, and it is found wanting. No 
house of cards was ever more lacking in real strength than 
this figment of apostolical succession. It is based on an 
assumption, and each successive step in the argument involves 
some new assumption. The foundation is in the sand, and 
the walls are of untempered bricks. It takes for granted that 
“Jesus Christ founded, whether mediately or immediately, a 
visible society or group of societies,” and then that “He intended 
that society or group of socicties to have a single form of 
organization.” In this it errs in common with all who insist 
on the Divine and exclusive right of any special Church polity. 
But here we have only the beginning of its difficulties. Dr. 
Hatch goes on to point out that assumption follows assump- 
tion, and that if the argument proves anything it leads up, 
not only to the Divine right of the Episcopate, but of the 
Papacy. The conclusion is put in the following terse and 
admirable form : 


With these difficulties in the way, and with this succession of large 
assumptions which it is not given to every one to accept without adequate 
proofs, some of us who hold the Christian faith not less strongly than Canon 
Liddon must be forgiven if we do not attach the importance which he 
attaches either to organization in itself, or to a particular form of it. To 
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us, no less than to Anglo-Catholics, Christ is “ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God ;” but we cannot find any command of Christ which 
yequires us, When we are drawn together into communities by the con- 
straining force of a common faith“and a mutual love, to have a particular 
class of officers. We believe that if organization had had the importance 
which many persons attach to it, that importance would have been 
marked in the sacred record. The main facts of that record are clear 
enough for those who in any sense accept it. The cardinal doctrines of 
the existence of sin and the efficacy of Christ’s redemption are put outside 
the region of precarious inferences from uncertain phrases. But upon 
Canon Liddon’s own showing, and even if all his arguments be true, we 
have in the doctrine of the necessity of the Episcopate a doctrine which 
depends upon what must at best be called a curious jugglery of words, 
upon the hypothesis that the New Testament bishops are not now bishops 
but presbyters, and that those who are now called bishops have succeeded 
to the functions of those who were once called apostles. It is incredible 
that a doctrine which is thus based, if it has a basis at all, upon complex 
and uncertain inferences should be a vital doctrine of Christianity, and 
that those who do not hold it should have no sacraments, no share in the 
communion of saints, and no right to bear the Christian name. 

There is not, on the other hand, a single statement of the New Testa- 
ment, or a single fact of Church history, that is not compatible with the 
belief, which is parallel to almost all else that we know of the working of 
God, whether in nature or in grace, that the Christian communities have 
a free right of organization, that different forms of organization have been 
developed by the force of circumstances as the ages have gone on, and 
that the forms of organization which survive are survivals of the fittest, 
and thereby part of the moral government of God. 


While assenting to this reasoning, we are not the less bound 
to express our regret that Canon Liddon reflects more truly 
the spirit of the Prayer Book and the teaching of the Anglican 
Church. Assuredly he is representing the dominant force in 
that Church to-day, and that fact alone justifies our action 
for Disestablishment, alike on national and other grounds. 

We do not complain of any men who choose to hold the 
most extreme views of their own sacerdotal authority, but we 
do object to their propounding them in the name of the 
nation, and with its authority. T’he Guardian, adopting Canon 
Liddon’s view, says, “ Dr. Hatch is certainly right in arguing 
that it follows as a necessary corollary that a non-Episcopal 
community is not a church at all.” Nowif The Guardian 
chooses to hold this narrow and anti-Christian opinion, we 
have as little right to complain of it as of any of the other 
antiquated ideas which enter into its creed. If all the clergy 
of an Episcopal Church chose to repeat the same unchari- 
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table and indefensible opinion, we should still endeavour to 
accept with meekness their condemnation. We are not dis- 
turbed because of these strange judgments of ecclesiastics, but 
when this insult is put upon us by the representatives of a 
national Church it assumes an entirely different characier. 
The theories of individuals or of private churchés are one 
thing; the authoritative voice of a national Church is a 
very different one. When that voice speaks in this sense it 
is high time for us to insist upon a redress of the wrong which 
is done to us. We at all events cannot understand the 
wonderful amiability of any Dissenters who can tamely 
acquiesce in the continuance of an Istablishment whose pro- 
minent representatives arrogantly deny to them any place 
among Christian Churches. 


MEMORIES IN ROME OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


Durine three visits to Rome I have felt the deepest interest 
in studying the history of the gospel in that city, from the 
first to the fourth century. Whilst spending some time there 
five years ago, and again this last spring, the impression 
made by recollections gathered thirty years earlier were 
revived and rendered more vivid by recent discoveries of 
archeologists and scholars. Monumental inscriptions and 
relics newly discovered, or placed in a new light, together 
with the researches of Biblical scholars in our own time, 
enable a student to picture the city and its people when Paul 
was there, and afterwards, as the primitive Church struggled 
with persecution. It can be done now in a way which would 
have been impossible in my young days. 

The result of personal rambles amidst the old ruins—of 
studies about Rome in imperial days in connection with the 
state of Christianity at that period—will, I hope, not be unac- 
ceptable to those who read Tur ConerecationaList. I may 
add that parts of this paper were written near the spots 
described. 

I. The appearance of Rome in the middle of the first cen- 
tury was far different from what it is now. It has shifted its 
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position. The Campus Martius, then an ornamental suburb 
by the water-side, is at present thickly covered with crowded 
streets. The densely populated city spreading out to the 
south-east of the Forum, full of gorgeous palaces and stately 
temples, has mainly become a vast solitude of vineyards, 
strewed all over with ancient ruins. Augustus was the great 
Roman builder. He found the metropolis of his empire 
brick, he left it marble. Blocks of houses rising six or seven 
stories, and insulated by thoroughfares running round them 
in orderly divisions, took the place of low-roof, inconvenient 
dwellings, some little better than wood cabins, scattered 
about and crushed together in wild confusion, as if, as Livy 
says, “the ground had been seized rather than distributed.” 
Magnificent mansions rose within and around the centre of 
the city, sacred edifices devoted to pagan gods attracted mul- 
titudes of worshippers, who also spent idle hours under 
lofty porticoes, which shaded them from the mid-day sun. 
The new architectural era inaugurated by Augustus was con- 
tinued by Caligula, who added to the imperial residence on 
the Palatine Hill; and threw a viaduct across the Velabrum, 
connecting his abode with the fane of Jupiter on the rock 
of the Capitol. Claudius emulated his predecessor, and 
stretched over the Campagna the colossal aqueduct which 
still bears his name. When Nero ascended the throne he 
sought at once to increase the pride and splendour of the 
city. Before the fire, which, by sweeping away much of old 
Rome, opened an area for the exercise of his enormous am- 
bition, and gave him a field in which to build his far-famed 
golden house, the tyrant displayed much of that daring 
enterprise as a builder which distinguished his inconsistent 
and terrific career ; but of the masses of marble which adorned 
the Seven Hills when St. Paul first arrived, and which, 
for the most part, time and violence have swept away, it 
is interesting to turn towards those remains of the period 
which seem to bring us face to face with the apostle—for 
his eyes, in all probability, during his two years’ residence, 
rested on most, if not all of them. I have just passed the Arch of 
Drusus, that mutilated and shaky-looking gateway of traver- 
tine blocks cased with marble, which then spanned in its 
perfect solidity the entrance into Rome by the Appian road, 
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as Paul there completed his journey from Appii Forum; just 
before, he had passed the tomb of Cwcilia Metella, which 
now suggests solemn thoughts to wanderers without the walls 
as they pause to gaze at it in the late afternoon, when the 
twilight suddenly sinks into the darkness of night. 

The Tabularium, or Record Office, of which the pillared 
row at the base of the Capitol is pointed out in guide-books 
to the stranger, Paul must have seen. The Pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, near the Protestant burial-ground—mournful land- 
mark for many a visitor, whose friends are slumbering there 
till the morning of the resurrection — stood by the way- 
side as the apostle was led out to execution. The cluster of 
three columns close to the south end of the Forum, near the 
Palatine, and now identified as part of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux, existed there in Paul’s time, with all its adjoin- 
ing graceful columns. The travertine Arch of the Consuls, 
Dolabella and Silanus, on the Celian Hill, near the Church 
of San Stefano, is another relic of the pre-Christian period, 
and stood where it does when the apostolic prisoner sanctified 
the city by his presence. The tomb of Bibulus, with its 
broken entablature and frieze, which I have just passed in 
the Via di Marforio, belongs to the republican age, aztd was to 
be seen nearer to its original completeness when the man of 
God was familiar with the Pretorian camp not far off; an 
arch in the neighbourhood, and the adjoining piece of old 
foman wall, which strikes us as a symbol of strength, rose 
there at the same time, only not in ruins, but in the complete- 
ness of their majesty. The portico of the Pantheon, respect- 
ing which the frieze tells us it was erected by Agrippa in his 
third consulate (n.c. 27), was a little more than eighty years 
old when Paul lived in the ‘‘ hired house.” What besides, 
which, having disappeared since, existed then, it would be vain 
to describe, because Nero’s fire made an immense change 
in the city ; and subsequent buildings, such as the arches of 
Titus and Septimius Severus, and Constantine’s Basilica, 
and the much earlier Coliseum, now occupy spots which 
were covered with different buildings in the first century. 
Nothing is more perplexing than to attempt marking out a 
plan of Rome in Paul’s time by the help of pieces of informa- 
tion gathered from contemporary authors, and by the study of 
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existing relics which really belong, or are supposed to belong, 
to that period. 

Enough remains to enable the Christian visitor to identify 
spots which bring the apostle to remembrance. There is a 
resistless fascination in the genius loci of old Rome; and 
whilst not insensible to the associations which Virgil’s Aineid 
has scattered over the Tiber’s mouth, and which the Epistles 
and other poetry of Horace have woven round the Forum, the 
Temple of Vesta, and the Sacra Via, I must confess to sensi- 
bility of another kind, awakened by recollections in the 
Eternal City, when I turn over the Epistles to the Romans 
and the Philippians, and precious records found in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

“There never was,” says a writer of fiction, “‘an Aineas, 
there never was a Numa; well, what the worse are we? We 
only lose the Trojan ship gliding into Tiber’s mouth, when 
the woodland thickets that blocmed by Ostia were reddened 
with the first warmth of the day’s sun; we only lose the 
Sabine lover going by the sacred way at night, and sweet 
Egeria weeping in the woods of Nemi; and are by their loss 
how much the poorer ?”’ 

But there was a Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ, ap- 
pointed to preach the gospel of salvation to us Gentiles ; and 
poor indeed should we be if stripped of the Divine wealth 
which he was commissioned to bestow. 

II. It is plain that the apostle had a strong desire to see 
Rome before he actually went there. This was natural. It 
is no honour to his memory to suppose that he was destitute 
of curiosity respecting that august metropolis, of which, with 
great satisfaction, he claimed for himself a free-born citizen- 
ship. With emphatic force he declares, ‘‘Z must also see 
Rome” (Acts xix. 21). But beyond a common curiosity there 
rested within him a sense of Divine obligation. The Lord 
stood by him before he took his wished-for journey, saying, 
“Be of good cheer, Paul; for as thou hast testified of Me in 
Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.” “Of 
earthly sights,” remarked Dr. Arnold, “Rome is third, Athens 
and Jerusalem the other two—the three peoples of God’s election 
—two for things temporal and one for things eternal. Yet even 
in the things eternal they were allowed to minister. Greek 
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cultivation and Roman polity prepared men for Christianity.” 
In two of these cities God had before called “the chosen 
vessel” to declare His name. Now he was to do it in Rome 
also. He felt his responsibility. He told the Romans, “] 
am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to 
the wise and to the unwise. So as muchas in me is I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that are at Rome also. 
For Iam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
There was peculiar fitness when addressing Romans to insist 
upon the idea of gospel power. Nothing strikes a visitor in 
tome when examining its ancient monuments more than 
this—they are embodiments of power; of beauty, no doubt, 
but less so than the monuments of Greece. Power is most 
manifest in Rome’s old walls and in Rome’s old aqueducts ; 
and the same idea appears on every page of its history, in its 
vars and its victories. Paul felt he had something to tell 
these people of more effectual triumphant power—power over 
the human soul, “‘ the power of God unto salvation.” And 
there were other ideas with which Paul’s mind was filled when 
thinking of Rome—law, righteousness, faith ; these three were 
uppermost in his thoughts when writing his Epistle to the 
Romans. The Romans deified law. Submission to their 
own law was with them an act of religious worship. How 
appropriate, then, to dwell in his letter upon that which is 
the law of all laws—the moral law written on the conscience, 
the Mosaic law revealed from heaven! Upon these points 
much of the Epistle mainly turns. It is a treatise on law 
addressed to a professedly law-honouring and law-abiding 
people. The Romans boasted of their justice. Lex was with 
them but a specific rule. Jus denoted the whole body, the 
fundamental principle of their laws. Their acts were a sorry 
comment on their boasted claim; but they did lift up a lofty 
ideal. Paul could unfold to them an ideal of righteousness 
infinitely loftier—the righteousness of God, of His character, 
of His government, and the righteousness of man through 
God’s grace, his justification before the Divine tribunal, and 
the righteousness of the law wrought out in heart and life by 
his walking not after the flesh, but after the spirit. The 
Romans lacked much of fides, ‘‘fundamentum justitie est fides.” 
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Here again in conduct they belied their conviction ; but what 
they taught, properly carried out, would have prepared for 
that righteousness by faith whichis a grand secret the apostle 
was commissioned to proclaim. 

A desire to make all this known to the people of the Seven 
Hills was, as in the case of Jeremiah, as a burning fire shut 
up in his bones. 

Another impulse constrained him towards Rome. He had 
been persecuted in Jerusalem. His ‘‘ kinsmen according to 
the flesh’ were his avowed enemies. They sought his life to 
take it away. They brought him before the Roman governor 
of the province. He appealed to Cesar. He preferred a trial 
at Rome to a trial in Jerusalem and Cesarea. How was this? 
It requires explanation. 

It would seem that Paul had confidence in Roman justice 
as administered, not in an Eastern province, but in the 
imperial city. ‘That he was loyal to the Emperor, what- 
ever might be his character, appears from the charge, 
“Let every soul be subject to the higher powers. Tor 
there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God.’ ‘The loyalty of Chris- 
tians afterwards was of the Pauline type. ‘‘ No Christian 
took up arms against his ruler or emperor, or ever joined in 
revolutionary movements; their loyalty was above all sus- 
picion, as the early apologists were forward to affirm, and, 
what is remarkable, when storms of persecution were over, 
the Church generally made the best of what had happened, 
and there were not wanting forgeries of tolerant decrees.’’ At 
the time when Paul made his appeal to Cesar, Nero was only 
in the fifth year of his reign, at the age of twenty-one, and 
though from the beginning he was infamously licentious and 
unprincipled, he made a favourable impression upon the 
Senate and people in his early days, and by no means 
showed himself the monster he afterwards appeared. No 
decree forbidding the profession of Christianity was issued 
until Trajan signalized himself by thatimpiousact. The laws 
expressly allowed foreign national religions to be exercised 
in the empire and the city, side by side with that of the 
ancient republic. Speaking of Nero before Nero’s fire, Meri- 
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vale remarks that the Emperor “ respected the maxims of 
his country in tolerating all religions against which no public 
scandal could be alleged. ‘The citizens were not restrained 
by law from practising foreign rites, provided they did not 
overtly reject those of the nation, and their conduct even in 
this particular was not jealously watched. The proselytes to 
Judaism, and even to Christianity, might possibly evade the 
required solemnities ; the magistrates were lax and the by- 
standers were indifferent.’’ But though we agree with the 
accomplished historian when he says this, we do not accept 
his theory respecting the Mosaic persecution as directed 
against Jews rather than Christians. There was always, 
whether used or not, an engine of assault on the Church of 
Christ in the profane law, that to the Emperor Divine honours 
were due, that he was to be treated as a God in human form, 
that by him men were to swear and his image they were to 
worship. The enforcement of such a requirement was fatal 
to the life or liberty of a Christian man or woman. But that 
sword of vengeance had not been drawn in Rome when Paul 
landed on the shores of Italy. These facts serve to explain 
the apostle’s appeal to Cesar. 

III. There were Christians in Rome before Paul came there. 
His Epistles makes this manifest. Two or three things are 
clear at the first blush. The Christians in the city had not 
attained to a complete state of ecclesiastical organization. 
It is a mistake to suppose that wherever men were converted 
to Christ, and met together as His disciples, a Church, in our 
technical sense of the word, at once made its appearance. 
The gradual genesis of churches, if one may so term it, ap- 
pears from the study of the Acts of the Apostles in connec- 
tion with the Epistles. There were, no doubt, churches in 
the sense of congregations, attracted by spiritual sympathies, 
before there were churches in the sense of defined societies, 
with distinct rules and order. There is no mention made of 
bishop or deacon in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Nor is the 
word “church” (ecclesia) given to the whole company of God's 
beloved—those ‘‘ called to be saints ’—but only to the congre- 
gation which met in the house of Aquila and Priscilla. That 
congregation must have been small, and could not embrace 
the entire number of Christians in the place ; for a distinct 
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salutation is directed to them, apart from a catalogue of 
several other believers to whom messages are specifically sent, 
from which we gather that the early Roman Church was 
numerous. The word “church,” as used in this Epistle, 
could not mean the aggregate of the faithful, but only the 
company meeting in the house of Aquila and Priscilla. They 
included more than one nationality. There were Jews. Aquila 
was a Jew, as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles (xviii. 2). 
Andronicus and Junia were Paul’s kinsfolk, and of note 
amongst the apostles before he became one; and this points 
to an Israelitish extraction. The same may be said of Hero- 
dion, and probably of Mary, an undoubted Jewish name. 
Many Jews lived in Rome. They had a quarter appropriated 
to them, of which we find an interesting memento in the 
present Ghetto ; and how many of the persons now specified 
were stated residents in the city when Paul wrote, we do not 
know. In the rather ornate synagogue which I have visited 
is found a successor to one or more in the same neighbour- 
hood used eighteen hundred years ago. 

Besides these children of Israel, one Asiatic is mentioned, 
for the correct reading of Romans xvi. 5 is, ‘‘Salute Epenetus, 
my beloved, who is the firstfruits of Asia unto Christ.” Te: 
what particular nationality belonged this early sheaf of the 
spiritual harvest we have no means of ascertaining. 

The Greek national element was strong in the little com- 
munity. ‘‘ The salutations in the Roman letter,” Dr. Light- 
foot observes, ‘‘ contain very few but Greek names, and eve 
the exceptions hardly supply the Roman birth of their pos- 
sessors.” Perhaps not; yet some, I think, must have been 
Romans. ‘The Greek nationality of this Church in the 
succeeding ages is still more clearly seen.” The early litera- 
ture of the Roman Church was Greek, not Latin. Tertullian 
is the father of Latin Christian literature. 

Looking at the list of names in the last chapter of the 
Epistle, we find they fall naturally into three groups—house- 
holds, families, individuals. ‘‘ Household,” as applying to 
people in Rome, is a very large word. The household, or 
domus Augusta, included about fifty officers, some of a very 
curious description. Dr. Lightfoot copies a list of them in 
his work on the Epistle to the Philippians. Aristobulus is 

VOL. XIV. 34 
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identified as a grandson of Herod the Great, educated in 
Rome; his two brothers became kings, and no doubt his 
household would be immensely large, including officials and 
servants of divers ranks. Narcissus is a common name; 
one who bore it was a freedman of wealth, but not of good 
character. He was put to death soon after Nero’s accession, 
and his whole body of servants might pass over into the im- 
perial possession. 

Next to households we may group “families.” Tryphena 
and Tryphosa, two sisters, or at least near relations, and in 
the Columbaria, where the Emperor’s servants were buried, 
these names have been discovered in epitaphs still preserved, 
and belonging to about the period when Paul wrote. Philo- 
logus and Junias were probably man and wife, and a Caius 
Julius Philologus is mentioned in an inscription as freed- 
man of Caius. Nereus and his sister are saluted by the 
apostle, and the name of Nereus occurs in an inscription as 
a member of Cesar’s household. A Nereus figures in old 
Church legends with his brother, and to the two SS. Nereo 
ed Achilleo is dedicated a well-known church on the Via 
Appia. There is no evidence to warrant an identification of 
the canonized Nereus with the Nereus mentioned by St. Paul. 

We may next bring together the individual names. Two 
persons, named Apelles, belonged to the imperial household 
—one a famous actor, the other unknown. They have not 
anything to connect them with the person who is referred 
to by St. Paul. Stachys is a rare name, but it appears 
twice amongst inscriptions near the apostle’s time. Amplias 
is common in sepulchral inscriptions connected with Cxsar’s 
household. ‘‘ Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his 
brother James.” Rufus is notable on account of a man of 
that name being mentioned in St. Mark’s Gospel, as son of 
Simon the Cyrenian. Hermas cannot be identified with the 
author of the “ Shepherd.” Asyncritus, Phlegon, Olympas, and 
Patrobus are unknown, except through a catalogue of bishops 
by the pseudo-Hippolytus. JOHN STOUGHTON. 


(To be continwed.) 
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OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Ayes was, unfortunately, scarcely less influenced by another 
of the teachers, who was a woman of very different spirit. 
Mrs. Methley was a widow, a friend of Miss Middleton’s early 
days, who had been reduced to poverty by the early death of 
her husband, which left her absolutely without provision. Her 
condition, indeed, would have been almost desperate but for 
the kindness of her old friend, who made a special position 
for her in her establishment. She was, in one sense, a chief 
of the staff, that is, she was a companion and counsellor of Miss 
Middleton, and, though she had but few regular classes, was 
charged witha general supervision of the girls. Awoman of high 
principle, and indeed of true piety, with amiable impulses and 
generous feelings which often found expression in acts of self- 
sacrificing kindness, she was sadly wanting in what, for lack of 
a better term, may be described as ballast, and that deficiency 
was fatal to her influence. It was not possible to dislike her, 
but, on the other hand, it was not easy to regard her with the 
respect to which, because of her genuine worth, she was entitled, 
for she had the knack of destroying any such feeling by some 
sudden and extraordinary outburst which had no serious 
meaning, but which shook confidence in her judgment. She 
talked recklessly even to the girls, and the effect she pro- 
duced upon them by some of her unguarded remarks, even on 
subjects of the highest importance, was not always easily re- 
moved. It was areal misfortune for Agnes that she conceived a 
sincere affection for her, and so, to some extent—much more, 
indeed, than was desirable—came under her influence. It 
happened in the girl’s first term at school that she was laid 
up with an illness which, though not alarming, was severe 
and trying. Mys. Methley devoted herself to the invalid with 
all the tenderness of a mother, and won her young heart. 
She was continually in the sick chamber, and ready with the 
gentle ministries of love; and the impression of her kindness 
was never effaced, although Agnes was keen enough to detect 
the weaknesses of her friend, and to feel the wide difference 
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between them both in opinions and tastes. In truth, no two 
could be more dissimilar, especially on the subject of religion. 
Mrs. Methley was of the emotional school, approaching very 
nearly to Pietism, but, like too many of the school, had not 
an amount of knowledge and experience proportionate to the 
strength of her feelings. She was full of gush, but in clear views 
of religious truth and in the more solid elements of a religious 
character she was miserably deficient. It was hard to say 
whether she had any deep sentiment of reverence, for it would 
have been unfair to fix on her a definite responsibility for all 
the random utterances in which, perhaps, in the exuberance of 
her spirit, or perhaps in sheer forgetfulness of their natural 
tendency and natural effects, she all too frequently indulged. 
One thing is certain, her speech was often very injudicious, and 
calculated to bring into disrespect, if not into contempt, men 
and institutions whose honour and influence she should have 
been most careful to safeguard. 

Agnes, on the contrary, was a girl of deep thought, and of 
rare intensity of nature. She had begun to reason somewhat 
closely, and her inquiries had not a little disturbed her peace 
of mind. She had, while very young, been deeply moved at 
some revival services intended for the special benefit of 
children, and was among those who had been received into 
the fellowship of the Church as one of the converts gathered 
in by this special mission. A ministerial friend of her father’s, 
who was deeply interested in her, ventured to suggest to him 
that the emotion was overstrained and the experiences unreal 
for so young a child, who certainly had nothing in her history 
which should have oceasioned that agonizing penitence by 
which she professed to be bowed down. But his remon- 
strances were not received in good part, were indeed accepted 
rather as evidence of a defective spirituality in himself. It is 
ever so. The emotional appeals of men of sincere piety but 
little judgment produce present effects, and no thought is 
taken as to the ultimate results in the spiritual history. They 
are specially dangerous in the case of children, whose feelings 
are easily moved, and who require rather to be approached 
by the more quiet and patient influences of instruction and 
persuasion. So the minister in question thought ; but he 
was opposed to the prevailing current of sentiment which was 
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encouraged to the utmost by the pastor of the Church of 
which Agnes became a member. At the time of her profes- 
sion the girl was full of the glow of holy feeling. She was 
ready for any kind of service, and constant at every religious 
gathering. Nothing could have been more genuine than her 
religion, but, alas! it was not as intelligent as it was sincere 
and even intense. Her mind, indeed, had hardly been 
awakened, and it was in view of this fact that Mr. Romaine, 
her father’s friend, regarded her so anxiously. He recognized 
the power of her intellect, and felt that when it once was 
brought to exercise itself on the great problems of religion it 
would not be satisfied with any superficial consideration of 
them. He himself was familiar with the speculations of the 
day, and he was anxious as to her encounter with them. 
The time came when his fears were all confirmed, and Mrs. 
Methley happened to be one of the instruments in the realiza- 
tion of even their worst anticipations. 

Mrs. Methley was fond of talking with her young pupil, 
especially on religious questions. Agnes was not only quick 
and receptive, but she was also keen and penetrating, and the 
freshness and piquancy of her observations made her very 
attractive to the elder woman. Hence they were in the habit 
of exchanging views on certain points in theology which 
occupied a great deal of Agnes’s thinking. It would hardly 
be true to say that Mrs. Methley thought as deeply about 
them. She was not destitute of mind, but she did not 
exercise it on religious matters. She was governed by im- 
pulse, and took no time to reflect. Unfortunately, too, she 
was in the habit of speaking out, often in very unguarded 
words, the passing feelings of the moment. Those who under- 
stood her well speedily learned to make due allowance for 
some of her extreme utterances, but an inexperienced young 
girl, and especially one who had come to regard her with 
sincere affection, was unable to do this. The influence of 
these conversations, therefore, upon Agnes was distinctly 
mischievous, and not the less so because no one would have 
been more distressed than Mrs. Methley herself by the effect 
she was unintentionally producing. 

It happened that Agnes had been strongly moved, and, 
in fact, seriously perplexed and troubled, by an article in a 
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monthly Review, which struck at the very foundation of the 
faith. It was from the pen of a woman, and was as fierce in 
temper and as uncompromising in attack as it was interesting 
in matter and brilliant in style. There was no novelty in the 
reasoning, and a. very slight acquaintance with theological 
controversy would have sufficed for the demolition of the 
arguments in it which seemed to be most effective. But there 
was a glitter in it which made it attractive, and the confidence 
with which the case was presented concealed from the un- 
practised reader the weakness of the proof by which it was 
sustained. Agnes was strangely affected by it. It opened up 
to her a fresh and startling view of many points which she 
had accepted without examination as incontestable truth, but 
which she now found rudely denied and even treated with 
contempt. Especially was this the case in relation to the 
very idea of personal religion. That it was the first duty of 
every one to care for the eternal happiness of his soul had 
been regarded by her as an axiom which no one would dispute. 
Though folly or unbelief or selfishness might neglect the sal- 
vation, yet it had not occurred to her mind that there could 
be any who would treat the hope of it and the desire to have 
it realized as something unworthy of a noble spirit. But 
here was a writer, and one clearly not without a certain lofti- 
ness of aim, who poured on this conception of salvation all 
the scorn of which her nature was capable. Agnes was set 
thinking. Was it possible that, after all her desire to be right 
and do right, she was still under the dominion of a mere 
selfishness? Her mind had been accustomed to contemplate 
too exclusively the effect of the work of Christ upon her hap- 
piness, and she had not been sufticiently instructed as to that 
renewing effect on the character without which true blessed- 
ness is impossible. When, therefore, she was assailed from 
this point, she was without adequate defence. She was moved 
by the sarcasms directed against those who fancied the de- 
liverance of their miserable little souls from hell an object on 
which the thought of the Divine mind could be expended, and 
the love of the Divine heart so lavished, that even the Son of 
God had died to secure it. It appeared to her, in the painful 
agitation of the moment, as though this had been the whole 
of her religion. She had been urged to flee from the wrath to 
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come, and she thought she had done it. She had found what 
she believed to be peace, and had done her best to draw others 
into it, but in the light in which her sceptical sister had pre- 
sented this it appeared to be very ignoble. Wasit possible that 
she had been altogether mistaken ? Her misgivings were doubt- 
less due to the imperfect conceptions of the gospel in which 
she had been trained. To its elevating and ennobling influence 
on human character she was not sufficiently alive. The neces- 
sity of Christian consistency had been impressed upon her, 
and her constant effort had been to live in harmony with the 
spirit of the gospel. But she had a consciousness that behind 
even this effort was the incentive of reward. She had not 
learned that holiness was itself the end; that the man saved 
from himself and the world had already a heaven within, and 
that without this salvation from sin there could be no heaven. 
She was only one of numbers, many of them sincerely devout 
spirits, who fail to rise to the high ideal of Christian life. 
Their condition is the natural result of a preaching which is 
confined to what are called “awakening” or ‘“‘rousing”’ 
sermons, and which takes no thought as to the wise culture 
of the Christian life. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon all Christian teachers that emotion, however pure and 
intense, cannot be a sufficient foundation for a godly life. 
It is possible to underrate its value, but the danger on 
the opposite side is, to say the least, quite as real and 
quite as serious. A cold, passionless exhibition of the great 
truths of religion, never lighted up by a solitary ray of genius 
or softened by a single sign of pathos, is likely to be very 
powerless ; but an incessant appeal to feeling and feeling alone 
is sure to produce a mere excitement which sooner or later 
passes away, to the serious injury of the soul if it has nothing 
beyond. It is surely possible to escape the paralysis of the 
one without producing the febrile excitement of the other. 
Revivals of religion ought to be something more than the 
mere awakening of men to a care for their own safety: they 
must be, if they are to have permanent effect, an education 
of souls in the love of holiness. 

It was the lack of this which was so sorely felt by Agnes. 
A nobler ideal of character and life had been suggested to her, 
and it did not strike her that it was only that of which Christ 
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was the teacher and the exemplar. Itis curious how the true 
Christian type does appear to some men to be a novelty. 
They talk about a self-forgetting life as though there were 
in it some fresh revelation of the Divine, albeit it is nothing 
but an imperfect representation of the life that was passed 
eighteen centuries ago amid the villages of Galilee, and which 
ended on the cross of Calvary. ‘To-day men, profiting by a 
wild and unreasoning enthusiasm which has possessed a 
certain section of the people, and which is being utilized for 
selfish purposes, political and others, are rearing ‘ Gordon 
Halls” to teach the world, among other things, the blessedness 
of a life in which personal ambition was stifled and devotion 
to God and man was supreme. There is everything to admire 
in such a sentiment, but as a gentleman replied to one who 
asked him to join an association of those who desired to give 
it practical expression, “I belong,” he said, ‘‘ to an older 


society, which is seeking to do the same thing, but to do it for 
another Master—one who is greater than Gordon.” Whether 
Christian teachers have themselves been at fault in not giving 
this aspect of their religion such prominence as to impress 


more deeply the heart and conscience, we will not inquire here. 
It is satisfactory to believe that morejustice is done to it to-day 
than has been the case at any former time; but the evils of 
former neglect do not easily pass away, and even now there 
are to be found many who, in an eagerness to win converts 
which, however praiseworthy in itself, is apt to become indis- 
creet, dwell too exclusively upon the deliverance from the 
punishment of sin, instead of insisting that it is sin that makes 
hell, and that the first and great aim of religion is to conquer 
sin and to secure obedience to the will of God. Assuredly, if 
we are to resist an unbelief which is philanthropic in spirit 
as well as specious in reasoning, and whose great aim is 
to prove that the world may have all the blessings of Christ's 
religion without bowing to the authority of the Christ Him- 
self, there must be a full and intelligent exposition of the 
teaching of the gospel. Men must learn that the one way 
in which the grace of God brings salvation to men is by teach- 
ing them “that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, they 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” 
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Had Agnes understood this better she would not have been 
so troubled as she was by the brilliant essay in which the 
accomplished Miss Seaton undertook to demonstrate that 
Christianity had ministered to the degradation of the intellect 
and the narrowing of the heart. Its startling statements and 
daring paradoxes sent the poor girl into the recesses of her own 
soul, and the closer the introspection the more anxious did she 
become. As was to be expected in a state so morbid, her views 
were highly coloured. She felt as though the foundations on 
which her faith had rested were all giving way, and she was 
to be left without a Saviour or a God. There was no one with 
whom she felt able to talk about her difficulties except Mrs. 
Methley, and even to her she could not fully unveil them. 
Possibly, had her confidence been more complete, her friend 
would have been more on her guard. As it was, she did not 
perceive that this sensitive and conscientious spirit was being 
so sorely exercised, and, from what she said of the article, 
fancied that it was nothing more than a display of cleverness 
which had interested her chiefly because it was from a woman. 

“Oh yes, my dear,” she said, in reply to a remark from 
Agnes, ‘‘ Miss Seaton is, 1 understand, a very clever woman, 
and I admire her for doing something to bring down the 
conceit of men. They have got into their heads that women 
are to be the slaves of priests, and that they are, in fact, 
weak enough to believe anything. It is a good thing that they 
should {learn that a woman can have as much acuteness of 
mind, independence of thought, and courage in utterance as 
men themselves.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Methley,” said Agnes, ‘‘ you ean hardly 
be aware of the real drift of Miss Seaton’s article. It would 
seem as though she had lost faith in everything, and that her 
one desire now is to destroy the faith of every one else. I 
suppose she would be called an agnostic, but the curious fact 
is, that while she declares that nothing is certain except that 
which we can verify for ourselves, she writes as though she 
had herself obtained absolute certainty on the negative side. 
Certainly, if she had an intimate acquaintance with the uni- 
verse and with all the forces in it she could not be more 
absolutely assured that among them all God is not to be 
found. I only wish she were not so clever, for I must con- 
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fess that on some points she has perplexed and almost be- 
wildered my weak brain. I wish I had not read the paper at 
all, and yet I feel that on some subjects it has given me new 
and enlarged ideas with which I would not readily part.” 

‘My poor child, why will you vex your dear, innocent heart 
with questionings of this kind at all? I never allow them to 
trouble me at all. There is far too much fuss made about 
these unbelievers and their objections. Why not let them 
take their own course while we go on seeking to save souls ? 
I have no patience with our ministers when they discuss these 
subjects. I want them to preach the gospel so as to reach 
men’s hearts, and I like to go where I can hear this kind of 
preaching. If men will doubt they must doubt, and I see no 
good likely to result from any attempt to reply to them.” 

Agnes was surprised, not to say shocked, by this summary 
mode of getting rid of what she herself felt to be a very 
serious difficulty. For a moment she was silent, and then she 
said very quietly, ‘‘ But what about the people who do really 
doubt? Are they to be treated as though beyond the reach 
of the gospel ?”’ 

‘“«They are,” said Mrs. Methley, ‘‘ in the condition of other 
sinners. Doubt is a sin, and ought to be so treated. Preach 
the gospel to them just as it is preached to all others. If 
they do not believe, they must meet the consequences of un- 
belief. I am a little tired of this intellectual religion. Our 
own minister often annoys me by his endeavours to reach the 
intellect. What have we to do with his elaborate discourses 
about duty, or his reasonings about the authority of Chris- 
tianity ? Let him preach to the heart as Mr. Moody does. 
That is the way to convert men—and what is a preacher for 
except to convert men?” 

“ But has he not also to educate and train the souls of 
those who have believed, and do not many of them need the 
very instruction which you despise? I feel I need it, and I 
only wish I had had more of it.”’ 

“Oh! you can get that elsewhere. We do not go to 
church for that. I like myself to be where there is life and 
excitement, and to see people brought under impression.” 

Poor Agnes! Nothing could have been much worse for 
her. Her fear was that she had yielded herself to the influ- 
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ence of feeling, and here was a friend and adviser who seemed 
to think that religion was all feeling. With Mrs. Methley, 
indeed, this was too much the case. She did not know a 
doubt; but then, she hardly knew what an earnest search 
after truth was. The school in which she had been trained— 
ultra-Protestant in some of its views—was as dogmatic in 
spirit, as lofty in its own claims to infallibility, as the Church 
of Rome itself. It was governed by the tradition of the 
fathers, and about them there was to be no questioning or 
dispute. She had herself imbibed their spirit, and fallen into 
the ways of her associates. There could have been no one 
less fitted to deal with a soul in trouble such as had overtaken 
Agnes. In truth her mode of talking led the girl to incline 
still more to Miss Seaton’s idea of Evangelical religion. She 
had no drawing towards the extreme unbelief which the 
lady avowed, but she began still more seriously than ever 
to ask whether there was not much ground for the represen- 
tation of religion. Mrs. Methley, at all events, was an illus- 
tration to which she might appeal, for with her religion 
seemed to be neither more nor less than a mere instrument 
of spiritual selfishness, such as this hostile critic had de- 
scribed it. Agnes was thus left to commune with her own 
troubled thoughts, not only without any help from the friend 
towhom she might naturally have turned, but with the painful 
sense that her words had only added to her perplexity. 

She was in this state of mind when she left school. At 
home she felt even more completely alone, if that were pos- 
sible. Neither to father nor mother could she speak of the 
doubts which were causing her an ever-growing disquiet and 
distress. They were excellent people and affectionate parents, 
but they did not invite or secure her confidence. She not only 
honoured, but she loved them, and yet she could not speak 
freely to them on the subject which lay nearest her own 
heart. She felt how greatly the knowledge of her mental 
state would distress them, and she could not inflict the pain 
upon them. In the meantime she was reading more of the 
sceptical literature of the times, and it was exercising a fatal 
influence upon her. It was not only that she had lost hold 
of particular doctrines of the gospel, but the entire edifice of 
her faith seemed to be slowly crumbling away. 
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he had not been home long when circumstances threw 
her into the society of a Mr. Brodie, who was visiting at the 
house of some friends, and who, very early in their acquaint- 
anceship, captivated her fancy. He was a young man of 
considerable parts, smart, and sometimes even brilliant in 
conversation, and with a manner which could not fail to 
make him popular in society. Agnes met him frequently, 
and on every successive occasion was more struck with the 
versatility of his mind, the fulness and variety of his infor- 
mation, and the apparent amiability of his spirit. They 
soon discovered many subjects in which they had a common 
interest, and the clear intelligence of his views impressed the 
girl as much as she on her part attracted him by the naiveté 
of her questions and comments, and the remarkable sweet- 
ness of her speech. Agnes had never met with a man in 
whom she so immediately and fully recognized a superior. 
He was a young barrister who had already risen into prac- 
tice, and had a large acquaintance with men as well as 
books; and Agnes hung, entranced with admiration, upon the 
words of one who spoke in so different a strain from the 
ordinary members of her little circle. Like most young girls, 
she was at heart a hero-worshipper, and this brilliant talker, 
who was equally at home in the discussion of some serious 
question of religion or politics, and in the pleasant gossip 
about London men and manners which is always so attrac- 
tive to “‘country cousins,” especially if they have never 
visited the metropolis, fascinated her. He in his turn had 
succumbed to her charms, and there would have been no 
reason why the love which soon sprang up between them 
should not have had a smooth and prosperous end, had not 
the girl’s father formed an unfavourable estimate of her 
suitor. Mr. Clayton was a shrewd man, and he had noticed 
some points in the young man which displeased him. He 
fancied that more than once he had detected signs of impa- 
tience and irritability which did not bode well for the happi- 
ness of his future wife. But he was specially anxious about 
his religious character. An intelligent and decided Christian 
himself, he was, nevertheless, no bigot; but he attached an 
immense, and certainly not exaggerated, importance to Chris- 
tian principle as the basis of character, and he had reason to 
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fear that on this point the young man was deficient.: He 
appeared to be high-minded, honourable, and, on the whole, 
amiable and benevolent; but he did not attempt to conceal 
his indifference, not to say hostility, to what he was accus- 
tomed to speak of as ‘‘ worn-out dogmas.” ‘To Mr. Clayton 
this was extremely displeasing. It was not only that he dis- 
liked the discussions in which the young man frequently 
sought to entangle him, and that he was offended by the light 
and easy and almost flippant style in which he often talked ; 
but he feared to commit the future of a beloved daughter to 
one in whom there was so grave a defect. 

But when is a father’s opposition in such cases successful ? 
He remonstrated, he appealed to Agnes by her own religious 
convictions and professions, he set before her the difficulties 
which were sure to grow out of a marriage between two people 
differing so widely in many of their opinions and sympathies. 
But the girl was not to be moved from her purpose. She 
could not be persuaded that there was any such defect in the 
man she loved as her father pointed out. She had herself a 
sympathy with his views her father did not suspect. She was 
attracted by the idea of freedom and elasticity, and, to tell all 
the truth, found the man himself so captivating that she could 
not believe that there was anything wrong either in him or his 
creed. That creed, indeed, was eminently suited to the state 
of mind into which she had drifted, and the very arguments 
her father addressed to her served rather to confirm her pur- 
pose. He held out for a time, and, indeed, was never brought 
to give a hearty consent to the union, but it was useless to 
try and enforce an absolute prohibition. To the last he main- 
tained his protest, and went even so far as to refuse to 
sanction the marriage by his presence at the chapel where it 
was celebrated. But he was fondly attached to his daughter, 
and could not keep up even a show of displeasure with her. 
He was present at the wedding breakfast, and, though he 
parted from her with a sad and even foreboding heart, he sent 
her into the world with his blessing, and followed her with 
his love and his prayers. 





THE RECENT CRISIS IN BELGIUM AND THE 
RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY,* 


BY M. EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
Il. 


Bur we have no necd to consult foreign documents. It is 
enough to recall the origin of the Belgian constitution. When, 
after the fall of the French Empire, King William wished to 
give Belgium the modern liberties that Holland had long 
enjoyed, the clergy raised such a formidable and well-orga- 
nized agitation against this ‘heretical and impious” con- 
stitution that they gained its rejection by the Assembly of 
Notables. Ina solemn document signed by all the Belgian 
prelates, it anathematized the liberties that the constitution 
proclaimed. Absolution was refused to those who swore 
fidelity to the constitution. This document is of the greatest 
importance. It not only explains the violence with which the 
Belgian Liberal party resist the influence of the clergy, but, 
the principles of the Church being everywhere the same, it 
makes us see whence comes that strange conflict, almost con- 
trary to nature, of nations against their own worship that we 
see in France, Italy, Spain, in almost all Catholic countries. 

I think it will be useful to give long extracts from the 
**jugement doctrinal.” Every minister, deputy, and senator 
ought to have it on his desk. Here are the words of the 
Belgian episcopate, ex cathedra, and with the approval of the 
Holy See. 

‘Tt is in fulfilment of one of the most essential duties of 
the episcopate and to acquit ourselves to the people, over 
whom the Holy Ghost has made us bishops to rule the Church 
of God (Acts xx. 28),+ of the obligation which has been strictly 
imposed on us by the Church, that we have judged it neces- 
sary to declare that none of our respective diocesans can, 
without betraying the dearest interests of religion, and being 
guilty of a great crime, take the various oaths prescribed by 
the constitution, by which they engage to maintain the new 

* Translated for Tur CoNGREGATIONALIST. 


| English version: ‘“‘ Over whom the Holy Ghost has made overseers, 
to feed the church of God.” 
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fundamental law, or to aid in the maintenance and observa- 
tion of the said law. 

‘In truth, one is obliged by the said oaths to observe and 
maintain all the articles of the new constitution, and conse- 
quently those which are contrary to the spirit and maxims of 
the Catholic religion, or which evidently tend to oppress and 
enslave the Church of Christ. 

“Now, such are the following articles : 


Art. 190. Freedom of religious opinion is guaranteed to all. Art. 191. 
Equal protection is accorded to all the religious communions which exist 
in the kingdom. Art. 192. All subjects, without distinction as to religious 
belief, enjoy the same civil and political rights, and are eligible for all 
honours and employments of all kinds. Art. 193. No exercise of public 
worship can be hindered, if it does not disturb public order and tranquillity. 
Art. 196. The king watches . . . what is held by all forms of worship as 
to the obedience they owe to the laws of the State. Art, 226. General 
education is a constant object of the cares of the government. The king 
orders a report to be given every year to the States-general of the con- 
dition of the higher, middle, and lower schools. Art. 145, The provincial 
States are charged with the execution of laws relating to the protection of 
different forms of faith, and their external observance to public education, 
ke. Art. 2, Additional, All these laws remain obligatory unless they 
are repealed. 


“We will limit ourselves to make a few short observations 
upon each of these articles. 

“ Art. 190, 191. 1. To swear to uphold the freedom of 
religious opinion and the equal protection accorded to truth 
and error, can it be anything but to swear to maintain and 
protect error like truth ; to favour the progress of anti-Catholic 
doctrines, to sow, as far as possible, tares and poison in the 
family field, which will infect the present and future genera- 
tions; to contribute thus, it is impossible to do it more effica- 
ciously, to gradually extinguish the light of the true faith in 
these beautiful countries? The Catholic Church, who has 
always driven error and heresy from her bosom, could not 
regard as her true children those who would dare to swear to 
uphold that which she has never ceased to condemn. It is 
notorious that this dangerous novelty was introduced for the 
first time in a Catholic country by the French revolutionists, 
about twenty-five years ago, and at that time the Head of the 
Church condemned it strongly. 

*** Religion,’ he said, ‘has already been vigorously attacked 
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by the decrees which emanated from the National Assembiy, 
. . . The evils we deplore have been occasioned by the false 
doctrines that have been long spread abroad in a multitude of 
poisonous writings which are found in every one’s hands; 
and it is in order that this deplorable contagion may be pro- 
pagated with more boldness and rapidity by means of the 
press, that one of the first acts of the National Assembly has 
been to decree freedom of personal opinion on religious sub- 
jects, of free and unpunished expression of opinion in this 
respect ; in a word, to break the other laws and other rules in 
this matter which are such as ought to be kept. . . . Know- 
ing of these events, can we keep silence as to so many evils, 
and not raise our apostolic voice against these deplorable 
decrees which aim at the annihilation of religion ?’ (Allocu- 
tion of March 29, 1790). 

* Art. 192. 2. To swear to uphold the observances of a law 
which renders all the subjects of the king, of whatever reli- 
gious faith they may be, eligible for all posts and dignities. 
This would justify and sanction beforehand any measures 
which might be taken to intrust the interests of our holy 
religion in virtually Catholic provinces to Protestant fune- 
tionaries. 

** Art. 196. 4. To swear to obey and maintain a law which 
supposes that the Catholic Church is subject to the laws 
of the State, and which gives the sovereign the right of 
enforcing obedience to all the laws of the State, of whatever 
nature they may be, upon the clergy and the faithful, is mani- 
festly to be liable to co-operate in bringing about the slavery of 
the Catholic Church. According to the expression of our holy 
Father, the Pope, ‘ it is really to submit the spiritual power 
to the caprices of the secular power’ (Bull of June 28, 
1809). 

** Art. 226. 5. To swear to observe and to maintain a law 
which gives to a sovereign, even to one who does not profess 
our holy religion, the right of regulating the education of the 
country, the higher, middle, and lower schools, is to give up 
public teaching in all its branches ; it is a disgraceful betrayal 
of the highest interests of the Catholic Church. ... The 
authority of the bishops to direct the teaching of faith and 
Christian morality throughout their own diocese, as for all 
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the other functions of their ministry, emanated from the will 
and authority of Jesus Christ Himself. We can neither 
increase nor diminish it without submitting both the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church to the secular power, and conse- 
quently overturning the whole edifice of the Catholic religion. 

“Art. 145. 6. To swear to observe and maintain a law 
which authorizes all provincial States to execute the laws 
relating to the protection of the outward observances of 
different forms of worship, to the ‘ minister of public instruc- 
tion,’ is to entrust the greatest interests of religion to laymen 
who, in the eyes of the Catholic Church, can have no capacity 
to recognize either the justice or injustice of laws of this kind 
which may be sent to them, or to direct their application, or 
to order their execution in these respective sees. 

“Art. 2. Addit. 7. To swear to regard as obligatory, until 
it shall be otherwise enacted, and to uphold all laws now in 
force, would be clearly to aid eventually in the execution of 
several anti-Catholic and manifestly unjust laws, which are 
‘ contained in the civil and penal code of the former French 
Government, particularly those which permit divorce ; which 
legally authorize incestuous unions condemned by the Church ; 
which award severe penalties to the ministers of the gospel 
who are faithful to their duty, &.... A true Catholic 
should hold all these laws in horror. 

“There are more articles, that a true child of the Church 
cannot bind himself by oath to observe and maintain, which 
we have not leisure to deal with at present, such as 227 in 
particular, which authorizes the liberty of the press, and 
opens the door to an infinity of discords, to a deluge of anti- 
Christian and anti-Catholic writings. It suffices us to have 
proved that the new fundamental law contains several 
articles opposed to the spirit and maxims of our holy religion, 
and which evidently tend to oppress and enslave the Church 
of Jesus Christ, and which consequently faithful Catholics are 
not permitted to take an oath to observe and maintain.” 

(Here follow the signatures. 

The Vicars-general of Ghent had sent a memorial to 
the Vienna Congress, in which they demanded the abso- 
lute prohibition of every dissenting worship. After the 
promulgation of the Constitution, Prince Maurice of Broglie, 

VOL. XIV, 35 
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Bishop of Ghent, issued a pastoral, in which he prohibited 
the faithful from taking the oath of the Constitution, be. 
cause it consecrated liberty of conscience. ‘“‘ To accept it,” 
he said, ‘‘would be to approve the principle of religious 
liberty that the Pope Pius VII. has condemned on several 
occasions, and notably in 1808.” ‘‘ We are told,” said the 
Pope, ‘‘ that all beliefs are free, and may be openly practised. 
That is contrary to canons and councils, contrary to the 
Catholic religion, and the deplorable results will be contrary 
to the welfare of the State.” The Bishop of Ghent was right. 
In truth, when religious toleration was proclaimed for the 
first time in France by the Cardinal of Loménie, Pius YI. 
vigorously condemned it in the following words in the allocu- 
tion of September 26, 1791: ‘‘ This personage (Loménie) 
had only just been appointed by the king to the office of first 
minister, when, although we had warned him to be on his 
guard against the enterprises of the heterodox, he went so far 
as shortly afterwards to re-establish the Edict of Nantes for 
the toleration of heretics. A distressing and ruinous edict, 
which has been the chief source of the evils which now rend 
and overturn the kingdom and religion. An edict which, for 
this reason has been reproved by the Apostolic See from its 
very origin, and which Loménie himself, according to his own 
avowal, and the whole clergy of France have found to be 
detestable.” 

How could the Belgian Liberals believe, notwithstanding 
the eloquent and repeated affirmations of their adversaries, 
that the Church and true Catholics would definitely and 
sincerely accept modern liberties, so long as there remains on 
the walls of the Sala Reale in the Vatican the pictures in 
honour of St. Bartholomew, which were painted by Vasari for 
Gregory XIII., and so long as the cutting words of Stendahl 
may be fairly repeated on this subject, ‘‘The palace of the 
Popes is the only place in the world where assassination is 
publicly honoured.” 

From what goes before it follows that the political struggle 
in Belgium is at the bottom a religious struggle. This isa 
grave and tragical situation, which is also found to some 
extent in all Catholic countries where the clergy are not com- 
pletely overruled. It is true that Liberalism, in its official 
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programme, energetically repels the charge of fighting against 
dogma. The principle which it defends is “the independence 
of the civil power.” It respects all forms of worship; it 
neither favours nor molests any. Nevertheless, read the 
Liberal papers, especially the one which the most completely 
represents Liberal ideas, La Flandre Liberale. It each day 
attacks both the faith and practices of the clergy with un- 
equalled energy, and with all the arms that can be furnished 
by an analysis of daily facts, law, and learning. How can it 
be otherwise ? The Liberal says, ‘‘I do not think much 
about dogma, but I will defend our liberties at any price.” 
Now dogma condemns these liberties, and when it has 
definitely triumphed will make use of the sacraments as a 
means of suppression. How can the Liberal help being led, 
in spite of himself, to lay the blame on dogma and the 
sacraments ? 

In order to better understand this contradiction, I will quote 
some words of one of our most clear-sighted and most com- 
manding orators, M. Bara. In a report to the Federation of 
Liberal Associations, M. Bara said, ‘‘ On what dogmas are the 
Catholics and the Liberals disagreed ? What interest can they 
have in setting themselves against religion? They cannot, 
in virtue of their programme, become sectaries, to favour or 
condemn one religion rather than another ?” 

A few days afterwards, in words of attractive eloquence, M. 
Bara exclaimed, ‘‘ What is the code of the clergy? The En- 
cyclicals and the Syllabus. In both the large and small 
seminaries they receive only this anti-constitutional teaching. 
We cannot say that this code is only a religious regulation ; 
it contains the orthodox doctrine about all liberties, about 
rights, and especially about the duty of the civil power in 
respect to religion and its ministers, upon everything which 
relates to the temporal government of men. This code, far 
from being national, is the antithesis of our Constitution, 
whose whole principles it condemns in succession—freedom of 
worship, freedom of the press, freedom of education, freedom 
of association, the civil magistracy for everything, representa- 
tive government, popular sovereignty, independence of the 
civil power.” M. Bara attacks the code of the Encyclicals 
and of the Syllabus. For what are these documents, if not 
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the summing up or the application of dogmas proclaimed by 
the Popes and councils, which the Catholics are bound to 
accept as a standard of faith? How, then, can M. Bara say, 
*‘On what dogmas are the Liberals and the Catholics dis- 
agreed?” Evidently they disagree absolutely upon the 
essential dogmas which determine the very constitution of 
the State and the foundation of civil society. 

The palpable contradiction which thus separates the pro- 
gramme of Belgian Liberalism from its actions is seen quite 
as plainly in the French Revolution, from whence our 
Liberalism sprang. Neither the Constituent Assembly, nor 
the Convention, nor the most ardent revolutionists, de- 
sired to attack Catholicism; they saw clearly the peril of 
the struggle. They sought only political and civil reforms, 
the independence of lay power, equality in the eye of the law, 
all the liberties, that is, the principles, consecrated by the 
Belgian Constitution. Like M. Bara, they defend themselves 
energetically and honestly from the charge of attacking 
dogma. 

When in the Assembly Don Gerle proposed to declare 
Catholicism the religion of the State, Mirabeau refused, not 
because he condemned the principle, but because it is useless 
to proclaim the obvious. Robespierre most energetically pro- 
tested against the separation of Church and State, and even 
against the suppression of the priests’ salaries. ‘‘I desire to 
prove,” he said, ‘‘ that this work is bad in revolution, dan- 
gerous in politics, and not even good in finance. Catholicism 
cannot be a danger, for now the mind only retains those im- 
posing dogmas which lend a strength to moral ideas and the 
sublime and touching doctrine of virtue and of equality that 
the Son of Mary taught in days of old to his fellow citizens. 
To attack this faith directly is to attack the morality of the 
people.” When Robespierre said that religion is the neces- 
sary foundation of morality, and that the gospel can only be 
favourable to the establishment of a democracy, he is right; 
but when he confounds the doctrine of Jesus with that of the 
Church of Rome, he assimilates two things which are not only 
dissimilar but opposed. 

Camille Desmoulins, the disciple of Voltaire, defends him- 
self with his habitual vehemence from the charge of attacking 
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Catholicism, which was made against the Revolution. ‘I 
have already told you, my very dear brothers, that it shall 
not be said that we suppress some sacraments, as Luther and 
Calvin have done. We will have nothing of that kind; not 
one procession, nor one bit of consecrated bread shall be sup- 
pressed. The National Assembly has not withdrawn even an 
alleluiah.” 

Camille Desmoulins contests even the right of citizens to 
refrain from taking part in ceremonies of worship, or from 
giving external signs of respect, a right which is written in 
all modern constitutions. ‘‘I am afraid,” he says, “ that 
Manuel made a great mistake in provoking the resolution 
against the procession of the Féte Dieu. My dear Manuel, 
kings are ripe, but the good God is not so yet.” He adds, 
“Tf I had been a member of the Municipal Council I should 
have resisted this measure with as much warmth asa church- 
warden.” Was this measure an attack on Catholicism? It 
was a simple permission to the citizens to refrain from deco- 
rating their houses for the passing of the procession. 

The men of the Revolution thought with Voltaire that, for 
enlightened men, philosophy would replace religion, and that 
it was better for the people to leave them to their superstitions. 
In any case, they did all they could to avoid a struggle with 
the ancient faith; they saw the resulting dangers, and did 
not see the advantages. Nevertheless, this terrible and 
mortal struggle declared itself. After 1791, did not the Pope 
say that the proclamation of toleration must lead to internal 
commotions in the country ? Pius VI. saw more clearly than 
Robespierre. Between the principle of the Revolution and 
the principle of Catholicism strife was inevitable, and it has 
never ceased since. The Revolution has been defeated; the 
Empire and the Restoration have triumphed, and they have 
re-established the Church. 

Quinet, who has clearly shown this side of the great 
modern drama, reproaches the revolutionists with not having, 
like Luther and Calvin, used the power of the State to ac- 
complish a religious reform, indispensable to the success of 
political and civil reforms. But they did not wish for any 
such thing. They lacked all positive faith, What new 
worship would they have ordered? Or would they have pro- 
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scribed them all? By the cowardly abjuration of Henri IV, 
France had failed Protestantism ; she allowed it to be smothered 
by the bishops and dragoons of Louis XIV. Therefore she 
failed to accomplish her religious reform at the time when it 
was possible. At the end of the eighteenth century, after 
fifty years of laxity and unbelief it was impossible. 

At this point Tocqueville saw rightly on one side, and 
wrongly on the other. He first states, in admirable terms, 
the violent and persistent hostility directed against Catholic- 
ism. He says: 


Amongst the passions which were born of the Revolution, the irreli- 
gious passion was the first to be lighted and the last to be extinguished. 
Even when the enthusiasm of liberty had vanished and peace had been 
bought at the price of servitude, men remained in revolt against religious 
authority. Napoleon, who had known how to conquer the liberal genius 
of the French Revolution, made futile efforts to conquer its anti-christian 
spirit ; and even in our own time, we have seen men, who attempted 
to counterbalance their servility towards the most insignificant agents of 
political power, by their insolence towards God, and who, whilst they 
abandoned all that was most free, noble, and lofty in the doctrines of the 
Revolution, flattered themselves that they remained faithful to its spirit 
by remaining unbelievers (‘‘ La Révolution,”’ i. 2). 


‘* However,” says Tocqueville, and in this he is entirely 
right, ‘‘ the Revolution was not intended to destroy the em- 
pire of religious beliefs’”’ (‘‘ La Révolution,” i. 5). Whence 
comes, then, this eager hostility to the clergy ? Here is what 
he holds to be the reason : 


It is much less against a religious doctrine than against a political 
institution that Christianity has aroused these furious hatreds; not 
because the priests professed to rule the things relating to the other world, 
but because they were proprietors, seigneurs, tithe-owners, administra- 
tors, in this one; not because the Church should have no place in the new 
society that they were about to establish, but because it occupied the 
most privileged and powerful position in this old society, that they were 
attempting to bring it to the dust (** La Révolution,” i. 2). 


It is in this that Tocqueville is completely mistaken. His 
explanation is proved to be wrong by what is passing around 
us, in Belgium, France, and elsewhere. The clergy have 
lost their privileged position, the priests are neither tithe- 
owners nor proprietors; the country curés receive a modest 
salary, many amongst them are kind to the sick and poor, 
nothing remains of all the power and splendour which, ac- 
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cording to Tocqueville, would have provoked these anti- 
religious hatreds—and yet these hatreds are more furious 
than ever. How does this happen? Manifestly, and we see 
it better in Belgium than elsewhere, because the clergy, dis- 
possessed, without wealth or privileges, represent the spirit 
of domination and intolerance of Papal Catholicism. How 
can the friends of the liberties bequeathed by the Revolution, 
and so dearly bought, refrain from furious combat with the 
Church which desires to snatch them away? Tocqueville’s 
error is explained ; he has not seen, or he has not wished to 
see, what orthodox Catholicism really is. He hardly ever 
gives it its true name ; he calls it “religion” or ‘‘ Christianity.” 


THE PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


Muca is often said about Pulpit Preparation. Much needs 
to be said about Pew Preparation. The parable of the sower 
teaches us distinctly the essential importance of man’s moral 
response to the Divine message. In all cases the seed was 
the same. The results were different because the soil was 
not in all cases the same. The fruit was brought forth in 
the good soil. The good soil is described in Matthew as re- 
ferring to those who hear and understand the Word (Matt. 
xiii. 23); in Mark it refers to those who hear and accept 
the Word (Mark iv. 20); and in Luke it refers to those who 
have a good and honest heart and who hear and hold fast the 
Word (Luke viii. 15). And Luke adds, that they bring forth 
fruit with patience. 

In all the three Evangelists we have an exhortation to hear 
the Word of God. In Mark there is added the specific in- 
junction, ‘Take heed what ye hear” (Mark iv. 24); and in 
Luke the precept takes another form, “Take heed how ye 
hear” (Luke viii. 18). 

Readers of this magazine may all of them be presumed to 
be hearers of the Word; and they may likewise imagine that 
most of their fellow-countrymen get in some way an ac- 
quaintance with the claims which Christ makes upon men. 
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But I feel disposed to make a pause before admitting either 
one supposition or the other. Hearing supposes that an 
articulate sound has so struck on the brain that the mind 
has apprehended the meaning of what has been spoken. 
Wherever custom and habit come in, the mind in its pre- 
occupations is apt to miss the meaning of what has been said. 
The eye runs over several pages of a book picking up the 
sentences mechanically, but sliding over the meaning. The 
ear listens to a series of sounds with a rising and falling 
cadence, but the mind has often declined to admit the pur- 
port of the sounds to its inner chambers. A little observation 
will strengthen the conviction that there is less hearing of the 
message of God among religious people than we suppose. A 
pause in the reading of the Scriptures at family prayer will 
often reveal the fact that a child’s mind is far away. A 
similar pause followed by swift questions in a public service 
might be very awkward, but it would be very instructive. 
The immense advantage of extemporaneous and illustrative 
speech is that people are very likely to take in what is said. 
The discourse which is very carefully prepared and very closely 
read falls with regular cadences upon the ear, and often lulls 
the senses to a semi-slumber. But whether the discourse be 
read or spoken, it is worthy of serious consideration as to how 
far people catch the drift of what is brought before them. 
And for the public teacher this is a point that needs to be 
constantly before his mind, lest with all his diligence in 
sermon-making and study he should fail at the only moment 
of real opportunity to make a due impression, or perhaps any 
impression at all. 

But the hearers have a duty to perform, if they are to be 
hearers in something more than name. It does not follow 
because they occupy seats in a certain building that they are 
therefore hearers of the Word of God. The boat-builder used 
to be able in his mind to construct a boat during the sermon, 
until a fresh preacher arrived, and then he declared that he 
could not get two planks together. Mark Twain is said to 
have complained on one occasion to his minister in his own 
facetious style that he did not like the sermon, because he 
had not been left comfortably to his own thoughts during its 
delivery. Sermon-hearing is by no means the only way of 
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hearing the Word. Since Christ’s day the world has received 
a New Testament. It can be purchased for one penny. But 
is it read? The Bible is in many cases not known at first 
hand. When John Bright referred to the cave of Adullam, a 
member of the House of Commons thought that he was quoting 
from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.”” Take a census of Bible readers. 
How many read a daily portion? How many read paragraph 
by paragraph so as to get at the real meaning? How many 
know the drift of the Epistle to the Galatians? Who has 
tried to get at the purpose of the Epistle to the Colossians ? 
We are very fond of statistics and schedules. It would be 
very startling to collect, arrange, and summarize facts about 
Bible reading. Yet one of the first and most essential duties 
is to hear the Word. How can we believe unless we hear ? 
Both in hearing through the ear or through the eye the 
body needs to be in a somewhat healthy state, and the mind 
to be free from too much worry. The sick and dying can only 
take in a few words. One of the most important pastoral 
directions in their case is ‘‘ Be brief.” If the body only is 
brought to the sanctuary, and brought in a wearied or pam- 
pered condition, what chance is there that we shall gain a 
hearing? Much feasting among the Corinthians induced 
much slumber. ‘‘ For this cause some sleep.”” Bad ventila- 
tion brought about the same result with dire disaster even 
under Paul’s preaching. Eutychus fell out of the window, 
and there would be many accidents every Sunday now were 
not our seats more secure than his. In preparing the soil we 
need, then, to think somewhat of the claims of our physical 
frame. The late rising from bed, the hurried meal, the 
hasty domestic work, the hot and unpunctual entrance into 
the sanctuary, are not very promising beginnings to a public 
service. It would be beneficial both for pastor and people to 
be seated a few moments before the time of commencement. 
As to the mental condition of hearers and readers, we can 
only guess indirectly what is going on. And our guess leads 
us to the supposition that there is less hearing than either 
the hearers themselves or than preachers suppose. In fact 
we presuppose that we know our Bibles fairly well; and we 
forget that the Bible depends on moral disposition for a true 
understanding of its contents. No examination papers can 
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discover the true state of illumination or darkness from this 
point of view. Men who have seized the spiritual drift of the 
first chapter of John’s Gospel may lose it by reading some 
sceptical articles or books. The mind is like the sensitive 
plate of the photographer. It can only take one impression 
at the time. Last Sunday’s impression will not suffice for to- 
day. Inthe intervening days blurred mixtures of truth and 
error may have been presented ; and it is therefore only in so 
far as we can ascertain what books men have been reading, 
what companionships they have formed, and into what as- 
sociations they have been brought, that we can be sure that 
they are actual hearers of the Word. Let any preacher 
question members of his congregation on Monday about his 
Sunday text and the leading thought (if any) in his sermon, 
and he would be astonished and humbled, but much instructed, 
by the replies. He might at first suppose that they were 
** forgetful” hearers; but on further investigation he would 
probably find that though present at the services they were 
not hearers at all. 

But taking the population generally, we might be still 
further surprised to find how little actual hearing there is 
among the people. I am not writing in a pessimist strain ; 
but thankful for the immense work that is being done, I am_ 
yet very anxious to point out how much of our labour falls 
short of its mark. We shoot at the target, and kind and 
partial friends hoist a flag to say that we have come pretty 
near to the desired spot. But the spent bullets are sufficient 
to furnish acampaign. To begin with, overwhelming numbers 
never come near a place of worship. Of these, large numbers 
could not follow the “train of thought” generally pursued in 
an ordinary sermon. Nothing but truth in the most con- 
crete, pithy, pictorial form will ever find a lodgment into 
their minds. They read cheap periodicals, penny novels, 
and song books by the million; but a penny Gospel, a penny 
New Testament, a penny Pilgrim’s Progress, never. In addi- 
tion to our tract distributors and district visitors, we need 
readers of popular, wholesome, and telling bits of religious 
literature. We give and sell literature, but do we take 
guarantees that it is actually read? The guarantees are 
often most efficient—as, for example, when a Christian man 
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will, on invitation, sit on a tub or broken chair in a poverty- 
stricken house reading and explaining a good book. But 
when our best is done many minds will have been unreached, 
many intellects will be as barren of new thoughts as before, 
and the duty of preparing the soil will be as primary and 
paramount as ever. From this point of view all temperance 
reform, all advances to free education, all social improvements, 
may be regarded as processes for facilitating a hearing of the 
gospel. While they are encouraged, the end should not be 
forgotten. It would be a sorry thing to plough the field and 
to forget to sow the seed. 

But to return to Christian congregations, where our best 
and most effective work has to be done, how much need there 
is of this spiritual preparation! Pastors can do much during 
the week to get minds ready. Hints, encouragements, 
gracious words, warm-hearted and united work, united prayer 
—these go a long way toward what is so much desired by an 
earnest minister. The difficulty is to get at the lukewarm 
and indifferent, at people who will not, or perhaps cannot, 
come out to our devotional meetings or engage in Christian 
work. Yet these will be unconsciously and indirectly reached 
when a warm spiritual atmosphere is created in the 
Church. 

Of one thing we may be sure, that the pastor will never 
help to prepare his people to receive the Word unless he has a 
strong belief that the soil is worth cultivating. There must 
be no scratching the ground on the supposition that a harvest 
will immediately grow; neither must the spirit of despair be 
permitted which suggests that it is useless to preach the Word 
of Christ in our present sphere. These words are written 
with a heart glowing with sympathy toward my brother 
pastors, and with an experimental knowledge of ministerial 
difficulties. But none the less emphatically would I venture 
to say that pastoral restlessness, producing or produced by 
congregational fickleness, is a sore hindrance to deep spiritual 
work. The man who prepares the ground is generally the 
best man to watch over the harvest as it grows toward 
maturity. 

Parents have a serious responsibility in the work to which 
Werefer. The young people of our congregations should be 
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thoroughly equipped before starting for a service. Each 
child should have a coin for the weekly-offering box, and 
should be instructed in the blessedness of giving. The service 
might be so talked over afterwards that the next one would 
be entered upon more intelligently and devoutly. Criticisms 
of an adverse kind are entirely out of place. When the service 
or servant is blamed, young people are apt to attach blame 
to religion itself. There are a thousand little ways in which 
a mother may lead her children to love the sanctuary—many 
a home is the bright and restful vestibule to the temple. To 
the parents belongs especially the Lord’s command, “ Take 
heed what ye hear.” Having carefully and prayerfully chosen 
the Church and ministry where they can best serve Christ, 
they should repress all that feverish love of novelty and 
gadding about which are characteristics of young life. Many 
families are religiously dispersed and divided by a premature 
abdication of parental responsibility. The home becomes a 
kind of Broad Church, and the Sunday dinner-table a place 
for discussing different theories of the religious life. It would 
be a ludicrous sight were it not so weak-minded a spectacle, 
and often so sad in its issues. We do not attempt to say 
when a youth or maiden should be set free to choose a place 
of worship. Wise parents will watch their time and employ 
moral suasion. They cannot, however, escape the solemn 
responsibility of guiding the choice of those committed to 
their charge. 

Of two men at the same service, one will profit and another 
will get no good. How is this? We may say that the 
preacher ought so to frame the service and sermon as to 
impress every class of hearer. There are some happy min- 
isters, princes among preachers, who have this wonderful 
power. No one comes away from them without some spiritual 
impression. And yet perhaps their congregations are more 
picked than we suppose. They have selected themselves. It 
would not be correct to exonerate the preacher from all blame. 
And at least it is a good discipline for the preacher quietly to 
ask himself what there was in him which made him fail in 
some particular case. But we have our Lord’s authority for 
referring the differences to the state of the human heart. If 
the stones had been picked out, if the wayside had been 
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turned into a ploughed field, if the thorns had been plucked 
up, the good seed would have taken root. One man has a 
good and honest heart, and much patience (a virtue often 
needed in hearing the Word); and the other man fails some- 
where in moral goodness, in spiritual honesty, or in mental 
patience. The blot on the life, the bias in the judgment, the 
scowl on the face, all tell the practised speaker that he has a 
difficult subject sitting before him. It is hard work to plough 
and sow at the same time; but unless this double process 
goes on with some hearers no benefit will be given or received. 
Considering the immense and momentous issues at stake, 
it is clearly the duty of hearers to prepare themselves. It is 
as important for the jury who hear a case to be duly prepared, 
as for the counsel who have to state the case. We cannot 
expect the mind of the congregation to be directed to any 
particular course of thought, though in the case of regular 
exposition this would sometimes be a great advantage. But 
it would be wise for them to spend some time in general 
preparation. A general acquaintance with pictures enables 
us to see and enjoy one special work of art more thoroughly. 
We need a higher level of scriptural knowledge. By this I 
do not mean aptitude for quoting texts, or for comparing text 
with text, but an insight into the drift of the separate books 
which make up the one Bible. And it is to be hoped that 
the publication of the Revised Version of the Old Testament 
will give a great impulse to such a study. In a deeper sense 
do we need self-discipline. The hurry of business and the 
pressure of pleasure rob us both of time and strength for 
prayer; but without God in the soul we can have no due 
sense of God’s presence in the sanctuary. Prayer is the one 
spiritual act by which we prove to ourselves God’s existence 
and grace. There can be no proxies here. We must pray 
for ourselves. Men who do not pray at home will not believe 
in the Church. There are some who cannot believe. The 
most affecting appeals, the most cogent arguments, the 
clearest explanations, fail to move them. But on the other 
hand, there are those who are sensitive to the slightest 
spiritual touch. They bring God with them in their hearts, 
and every word of God finds an echo in their souls. O si sic 
omnes, ; SAMUEL PEARSON. 
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Tats question, which is the title of a work of remarkable 
freshness and ability by Dr. George Matheson, is one that 
is being asked with considerable earnestness and anxiety in 
many quarters. _From both sides, indeed, we have replies 
which suggest a view of the situation eminently discouraging 
to those who believe in the possibility of a reconciliation, and 
are labouring to bring it about. Here we have Mr. Spurgeon 
indulging in a jeremiad of more than ordinary sadness over 
the unfaithfulness of “ many of the avowed ministers of 
Christ, who are no ministers of the faith at all, but promoters 
of unbelief.” ‘‘ Unbelief,” he tells us, ‘‘has sapped the 
foundations of the social fabric ;”’ but that is not the worst, 
for it would seem, from his showing, to have undermined the 
foundations of the Church itself. We have not often come 
across a statement so strong as that which he makes, and we 
protest against its injustice. 

The modern pulpit has taught men to be infidels. Think not that I 
am aiming at the Church of England. With all my objections to a State 
Church, I am not so unjust as to conceal my belief, that I see in the 
Episcopal Church at this time less of unbelief than among certain Dis- 
senters; in fact, Nonconformity in certain quarters is eaten through 
and through with a covert Unitarianism, less tolerable than Unita- 
rianism itself. So frequently are the fundamental doctrines of the gospel 
assailed, that it becomes needful before you cross the threshold of many 
a chapel to ask the question, ‘‘ Shall I hear the gospel here to-day, or 
shall I come out hardly knowing whether the Bible is inspired or not? 
Shall I not be made to doubt the Atonement, the work of the Holy Ghost, 
the immortality of the soul, the punishment of the wicked, or the deity of 
Christ?’ I know I shall stir a hornet’s nest by these honest rebukes, 
but I cannot help it. I am burdened and distressed with the state of 
religion; a pest is in the air; no truth’is safe from its withering 
infection. 


Of course the first use to which this is put by the defenders 
of the Establishment is to use it as an argument in favour 
of a State Church. This is not what was intended by Mr. 
Spurgeon, but it is precisely what he might have expected ; 
and when The Church Times turns round on him with a tu 
quoque argument against every Dissenting minister who is 


* Can the Old Fuith Live with the New? By the Rey. GrorcE 
Matueson, M.A., D.D. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
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seeking to pull down and cripple, if not to destroy, “ the 
most efficient means, according to Mr. Spurgeon, that ‘ exist 
for the maintenance of the faith,’ ’’ he cannot be surprised. It 
is true that our honoured friend has said nothing at all as to 
the efficiency of the State Church for the maintenance of the 
faith ; all he has said is, that there is less of unbelief among 
the clergy than among Nonconformist ministers. But he had 
a great deal better not have said it. We do not believe that 
it is true, and shall presently adduce reasons for our doubt. 
But true or not, it is very different from the opinion which 
The Church Times attributes to him. We venture to think 
that the suggestion of a comparison between different 
Churches and their ministers on this point ought not to 
have been made. If there be any foundation for a charge so 
sweeping, the matter is far too serious to be complicated with 
references to a ‘‘ burning question” like that of the Establish- 
ment; Whether or not a State Church such as we have in 
this country promotes Christian faith is a fair subject for 
controversy ; but it is not one to be touched in an off-hand 
and incidental manner. It is, indeed, outside the special 
point raised by Mr. Spurgeon, which is whether there is 
a “pest in the air,” from whose “ withering infection ”’ 
even the ministers of the gospel are suffering. If it be, it is 
hardly to be believed that one class of ministers only can have 
come under an influence to which all are alike exposed. 

If Mr. Spurgeon sees less of unbelief in the Established 
Church, it may be that the reason is that his sphere of obser- 
vation is most limited. At all events there are facts continu- 
ally cropping up which would lead us to question the truth of 
his estimate. Thus, in The Guardian, we have a clergyman 
writing to protest against the last Bampton Lecture, preached 
by Canon Freemantle, of which he says, ‘‘I may, of course, 
be mistaken, but as I read them Mr. F. Harrison might have 
preached a good deal of Canon Freemantle’s sermons; and I 
question whether, if he were alive, Canon Bampton would be 
able to distinguish much that is said in them from pure 
Comteism.’’ We do not profess to endorse the opinion, for 
the sufficient reason that we have not yet had time to examine 
the book; but if Zhe Guardian’s own account of it at all 
approximates to the truth, we have it in a much more alarm- 
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ing phenomena than anything of which we know among 
Dissenters. It thus descries the glorious prospect which, 
according to the lecturer, is to “restore the element of hope 
to Christianity.” 

We are to look forward to a world of highly civilized philanthropists, 
amongst whom the Resurrection of our Lord is a metaphor and the Life 
Everlasting a sentiment in the background—a world whose development 
cannot rationally be expected for centuries, and which science tells us 
must needs ere long perish—as our consolation for the loss of that 


‘‘literal’’ expectation “never destined to be fulfilled” which Canon 
Freemantle allows to have thrilled the heart of St. Paul. 


Take another case; and here we have the view from the other 
side in Mr. Moncure Conway’s account of the present state of 
faith. If Mr. Spurgeon is anxious, Mr. Conway is exultant. 
The electric light in the chapel of Peterhouse, at Cambridge, 
is to him a sign of the times. ‘‘ The juxtaposition of electric 
lights with medieval prayers, the science of to-day summoned 
to illumine superstitions of antiquity, typifies fairly the kind 
of age we are in. Evensong being over, we may converse 
with these university gentlemen, and find them generally 
amid the electric lights of their century.”’ Another indication 
of the same tendency he finds in the commendation of Dr. 
Temple’s lectures by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
platform of the Christian Evidence Society. ‘Dr. Temple 
accepts the doctrine of Evolution, and so we have got so far 
as an evolutionist Archbishop of Canterbury.’’ These jubilant 
utterances of Mr. Moncure Conway need not be accepted as 
evidence against the Church of England, though they do sug- 
gest that there is another side to the subject on which Mr. 
Spurgeon has spoken so dogmatically. We have no desire, 
however, to argue the matter on so narrow an issue. We cite 
these expressions rather as a caution against such sweeping 
statements as those by which Mr. Spurgeon has rejoiced the 
heart of The Church Times, and which will minister equal 
satisfaction to unbelievers. It may be said, indeed, that 
testimonies coming from such opposite quarters, and yet in 
such substantial accord, must be true. Mr. Conway’s evi- 
dence, indeed, if accepted in his sense, goes far to neutralize 
the one point in Mr. Spurgeon’s which will gratify Church 
defenders; but it only makes the general conclusion worse 
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than ever. But both are exaggerations—the one of hope and 
the other of anxiety. We know Nonconformist ministers, 
and we fearlessly assert that among them there is no such 
defection from the faith as that of which Mr. Spurgeon speaks. 
The old truths may be expressed in new forms, but it would 
be unfair to conclude that they are therefore disbelieved. 
This age has its own modes of thought and speech like all 
which have gone before it, and the old faith may adopt them 
without losing anything of its essential character. There may 
possibly be here and there one who has given up the old truth; 
and for any who, having renounced the cardinal truths of 
Christianity, still continue to minister in Christian pulpits, we 
have not a word of apology. But to suppose that they are a 
large section of our ministers is a great mistake, and to con- 
found with them men who are earnestly desirous to know and 
preach the truth, and who maintain a simple loyalty to Chris¢ 
and His gospel, though they are unable to adopt all the 
phrases of the old theology, and perhaps not all its ideas, 
isas unwise as it is unjust. We share, to some extent, Mr. 
Spurgeon’s anxiety about the state of religion; but we feel 
that it has led him to take too gloomy a view of our ministry. 
With all his zeal for orthodoxy he is the last who would in- 
tentionally bear false witness against his brethren ; and could 
he know how deeply his words wound many true and loyal 
hearts, he would be the first to regret that he had spoken in 
such unqualified terms. 

If, indeed, we were disposed to go further into the question 
as between different churches, we should have to look beyond 
the hour and seek for the causes which have led to the state 
of things which Mr. Spurgeon deplores. Among these we 
should certainly find disintegrating influences which have had 
their birthplace and their home in the Anglican Church. If 
Mr. Spurgeon’s words were altered from a negative to a 
positive form we should better understand them. It is very 
possible that he may find more men whose doctrinal beliefs. 
are in harmony with his own among the Evangelical clergy 
than among Nonconformist ministers. But after all he would 
be the first to admit that there are numbers who do not accept 
his theology, whose loyalty to the gospel is as little open to 
question as his own. Even as to those about whom he may 
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be doubtful, would it not be wiser to regard them with sym- 
pathy and hope rather than at once to brand them as heretics 
and unbelievers? The trials of young and inquiring minds 
in an age of unrest like the present are very serious. Surely 
those whose own faith has a sure and strong foothold should 
rather seek to help them in their difficulties than to treat 
them as though they had already made shipwreck of 
faith. 

More useful and more helpful than severe denunciations, 
or ‘‘ honest rebukes” as Mr. Spurgeon calls them, is an en- 
deavour, such as that which is made in the little volume 
before us by Dr. Matheson—a thoughtful and eloquent Free 
Church minister—to meet the arrogant pretensions of science, 
and so to strengthen the hearts of any whose faith may have 
been unsettled by its teachings. That is the great work which 
needs to be done. To ignore the change which has been 
wrought in the minds of thinkers by the discoveries of science 
is simply impossible. Within the last fifty years we have 
passed through an intellectual revolution so complete that the 
physical universe wears an entirely different aspect to us from 
that which it presented to our fathers. Theology must look 
at this state of things, and say whether this new view of the 
world is to be reconciled with its teachings, and the task 
is not to be escaped by any lamentations over the decay of 
an old faith. Any one who attaches supreme value to the 
gospel, and believes that on the maintenance of its authority 
depends the future of the world, must seriously consider the 
movements of thought due to the scientific spirit which is 
abroad, and to the work it has done, and be prepared honestly 
and thoroughly to face the questions which are being daily 
raised. Already it has relegated to the limbo of old supersti- 
tions many ideas and theories once accepted as true, dispelled 
many a mystery by helping us to understand the wider sweep 
and range of law, unravelled many a knot, and solved many 
a problem supposed to be insoluble. Its past achievements 
keep men’s minds in a state of expectancy, and unrest is 
certainly unfavourable to faith. But the stronger our faith, 
the less disposed shall we be to sound a note of despair. Dr. 
Matheson describes with great truth and force the position we 
ought to take— 
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This, we say, is the real attitude in which modern theology should 
approach modern science. Assuming forthe sake of argument that its 
conclusions are true, it should limit itself to the inquiry what these con- 
clusions amount to. In following such a line of investigation, theology 
will have on its side the sympathy of men of science. Its apologetic 
aspect will be completely separated from any polemical attitude. It will 
take its seat where men of science sit—at the feet of nature. It will 
recognize its mission to be identical with the mission of science, that of 
an interpreter of nature. And if theology shall find that the conclusion 
to which nature is supposed to point would not, even if established, 
militate against her ancient faith, if she shall find that the need for a 
supernatural element in nature has not been lessened by the circuit of the 
suns, she will arrive at a peace and calm which will make waiting easy. 
She will be able to weigh impartially all announcements of scientific 
discovery, because she shall have already concluded that no amount of 
discovery in the field of natural Evolution can dispense with the necessity 
for a Presence and a Power which evolves. 


This is the attitude he takes in the present volume. He 
“would not be at all troubled though we had an evolutionist 
Archbishop of Canterbury. With him the truth of the theory 
is a purely scientific question in relation to which theology 
has nothing to say. Surely this is the only right ground. 


No theory about God and our relations to Him can set aside 
possible facts as learned from observations of nature. Whether 
the facts be so, and whether they justify the theories based 
upon them, are questions of infinite importance; but they 
are for the scientist, not for the theologian. And if this 
be kept in mind the examination of them will be more im- 
partial and dispassionate. A prejudice against theology has, 
in our judgment, served to smooth the path of the doctrine of 
Evolution, which would have met a more doubtful reception 
had it been discussed on purely scientific grounds. Dr. 
Matheson very wisely disclaims any attempt to solve its 
problems. As a theologian he starts where the scientist 
ends. If the latter pronounces in favour of Evolution, he is 
prepared to show that this new scientific doctrine does not 
affect the old theological faith. This he does with a fulness 
and a thoroughness which deserve the heartiest admiration. 
In an elaborate argument which reflects the highest credit 
upon his logical acuteness and metaphysical skill, he main- 
tains that the great doctrines of Christianity remain unaffected 
by any theory of Evolution. One example only of his reasoning 
can we give. It is his very skilful attempt to turn the tables 
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on Mr. Herbert Spencer, and show that he postulates more for 
his unknown Force than the theist does for God. 


To this goal, therefore, have we come, led by the hand of the Evolution 
theory itself. We have been obliged in our search for unity to fall back 
upon the belief in the existence of a Power which transcends the world of 
matter as we know it—to postulate the life of a Presence which, although 
everywhere persistent, is yet everywhere inscrutable. Let it be remem- 
bered that, according to Mr. Spencer, the belief in such a Presence is 
equally necessary at all times. It is not something which is required to 
account for certain processes of nature ; it is required to account for every 
minutest step of every natural process whatever. Mr. Spencer does not 
profess to be a theist, and he would certainly repudiate the imputation of 
believing in a special Providence; yet no theist, no believer in a special 
Providence, ever asked more from his God than Mr. Spencer asks from 
his inscrutable Power. What he demands from that Power is nothing 
less than an absolute omnipresence, pervading all the movements and 
persisting through all the changes of nature. The Force which he requires 
to account for the universe is a Force which is not required in one place 
more than another, or at one time more than another. In the view of 
Mr. Spencer, the physical manifestations of nature are all in an equal 
degree impotent to produce themselves, and all in an equal degree demand 
the existence of a Power behind them. ‘To him there is no distinction in 
nature between great and small; nature is a united organism, a connected 
whole, to which every part contributes, and in which every part is equally 
essential. No single part of the visible framework is either self-originating 
or self-supporting, nor does the visible framework subsist simply by the 
union of all. For every moment of its being, for every breath of its life, 
for every manifestation of its movement, there is needed the presence and 
the action of a Force which is itself perfectly inscrutable and perfectly 
transcendent—a Force of which the changes in the physical universe are 
the phases and the embodiments, but which yet itself in its deepest essence 
is incapable of change. It subsists everywhere and always; the lowliest 
and the loftiest processes of nature equally manifest its power. It is not 
simply primal, but basal. To seek it we do not need to go back in search 
of an absolute beginning; every movement of the existing universe is as 
much an expression of it as if for the first time it were forming that 
universe. In each tremor of a nerve, in each weaving of a tissue, in each 
motion of a limb, in each perception of an organ, we find ourselves per- 
petually in the presence of a Power which we do not comprehend, but 
which yet comprehends us and encloses our entire being. 


Many such passages are to be found in this most valuable 
book. It is precisely the kind of book which is wanted for 
the times. An age of transition must necessarily be one of 
perplexity and difficulty. He renders the best service to truth 
who, preserving the calmness and strength of his own faith, 
is able to sympathize with the doubts of others, and in virtue 
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of that very sympathy to lend them the help they so sorely 
need. This is what Dr. Matheson has done. He puts him- 
self in the place of those who have accepted the theory of 
Evolution as a key to the problems of the universe. He does 
not condemn them; he does not brand them as heretics; he 
does not treat them as enemies; he adopts the more excellent 
way of showing them that their new theory does not touch 
the old faith. 


——— OOOO———— 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE PULPIT.* 
USE AND ABUSE OF CAPITAL. 
PART I, 


“What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the 
the sun? ”—Ecc ies. i. 3. 
Suppose that the machinery of a steamship is not working as 
smoothly as might be wished. The screw at one moment tears 
the water, at another barely serves to keep steerage-way upon 
the ship. The engine frets and grinds. Different persons 
who are concerned in the safety and progress of the ship may 
be conceived as regarding that labouring machinery in the 
following ways: One person might say to himself and a few 
others, ‘‘ Things cannot run on long in this way without 
disaster; let us secure the life-preservers, and when the 
disaster which must come shall come, we will look out for our- 
selves and divide whatever we may find left of the cargo upon 
the rocks.” A second person might say, ‘It is true things 
are not working as well as they might; there is an occa- 
sional chafing and grinding ; but we have always had good 
lick thus far, and so long as there is no immediate danger 
ahead we shall not borrow trouble, but continue dancing in 
the cabin.” A third person of that ship’s crew might be con- 
ceived as looking into the engine-room, and delivering a dis- 
course upon the perfect engine of the future. He might 
claim that disaster is only a question of time unless the pre- 
sent kind of engine, with its thrust back and forth between 
two dead points, can be transformed into the perfect rotary 


* By Rev. Newman Smyth, from the Andover Review. 
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engine of his ideal. But the fourth man, of practical com. 
mon sense as well as of good will to all his fellow-passengers, 
would quietly observe the engine at its work; notice what 
journals were heating, upon what bearings were thrown ex- 
cessive strains, where waste of power might be stopped, or a 
little oil would prevent friction. I have been describing in 
these words the positions of different people towards the pre- 
sent constitution of society, and the progress of mankind. 
The first man mentioned, who watches eagerly for the hour 
when society shall go to pieces, and the spoils after the wreck 
be divided, is the anarchist. He would be willing to see 
innocent persons drown, provided the rich cargo of civiliza- 
tion shall be redistributed. The second person represents the 
easy, indifferent class of citizens. Occasionally their nerves 
may be disturbed by some unusually violent jarring of the 
social machinery, but ordinarily they do not care. When 
thrown into momentary alarm they become violent in their 
expressions concerning what needs to be done. In the case 
of these two classes, the anarchists and the social indifferent- 
ists, we have another illustration of the old adage that ex- 
tremes meet; for neither of them is a helper to human pro- 
gress, and both alike, although from opposite quarters, furnish 
material for future civil disorder and disaster. Social indif- 
ferentism on the part of the good is so much dry fuel for the 
sparks of the bad. Read any of the papers of the social 
democrats, and you can hardly fail to notice how the indif- 
ferentism of the rich or the educated becomes a weapon in 
their hands for the excitement of popular prejudice and 
passion. The effect of social indifferentism among those 
who ought to be interested in all social progress is indeed 
more to be dreaded than the possible acts of a handful of 
wild schemers, or criminal triflers with dynamite. 

The third person in my comparison, the man with the plan 
of a perfect rotary engine in his head, into which he would 
transform piece by piece the existing machinery, represents 
the socialist pure and simple. He has an idea of the “ co- 
operative commonwealth,” which shall work without any dead 
points in the distribution of social force, in which all jarring 
and friction between different parts of society shall be reduced 
to an almost inappreciable minimum, if indeed he has not at 
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last discovered the secret of perpetual social motion. ‘ We 
socialists have been born into the world,”’ says Mr. Gronlund, 
“a guarantee that society will go forward, not backward.” 
Several years ago I saw what was claimed to be a fulfilment 
of that dream of mechanics, the perfect rotary engine. Even 
to my unskilled eye, however, there were noticeable points of 
waste and future trouble in its working ; but I was serenely told 
that measures were being devised to prevent the difficulties. 
Ihave since neither heard of that engine nor of the fortune 
which was to be reaped from it. The ‘‘ co-operative common- 
wealth,” or, as I should call it, the perfect rotary social engine, 
is beyond the powers of human nature. Only Omniscience 
could construct it or work it. 

The fourth and last person of my parable is the man who 
is neither frightened nor indifferent, nor alternately alarmed 
and careless; he has no fine scheme; he simply tries to 
determine the points of grinding and waste, to locate evils, 
and to do what he can to make things work together for good 
in this world. 

Last Sunday I closed with an enumeration of alleged in- 
dustrial evils and dangers. The next thing for us to do, if we 
would have the wisdom of the practical social engineer, is to 
locate these evils as closely as we can. But in the attempt 
to locate existing evils precisely, we shall have to part com- 
pany with the mere social declaimer, and the whole tribe of 
political demagogues. Before thinking of remedies, we should 
seek to discover exactly where in our present complex indus- 
trial machinery the dead points are. This problem of the 
location of social waste and woes we may approach from two 
different directions—the purely economical and the moral; 
and we should rest satisfied with no conclusions in which both 
lines of investigation do not meet. The economist takes up 
these questions as a pure social mathematician; he has to 
figure out in terms of value the equations of human life. 
Men, women, and children, for the time being, may be to him 
simply as the letters x, y, and 2, in his problem of industrial 
figures and forces. Then the social philosopher takes up the 
worked-out values of the economist’s tables, and figures live 
before his eye with human interest. He comes from the 
homes of men, and he must interpret the values of the econo- 
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mist in terms of human happiness or want. The social 
philosopher, the Christian friend of men, must accept the 
statistical facts; he shall not violate in his philanthropy the 
social laws to be deduced from them ; but he will bring to the 
question, and carry through its discussion, the instincts of 
justice and the sympathies of humanity, and he will never 
rest satisfied with any existing status in which mercy and 
truth are not met together. 

It is not my duty as a preacher of the gospel to teach eco- 
nomic science ; but it is the duty of the ministers and disciples 
of Him who had compassion on the multitude to apply eco- 
nomic science in their teachings and lives to the needs of men 
in this present life. 

In order that we may locate more definitely the evils alleged, 
let us first be sure that we do not exaggerate them. We shall 
find wrongs enough in the world to be righted without any 
exaggeration of the evil tendencies of things. Mr. Henry 
George, with a sincerity which is pathetic, wrote a book in 
which he assumed that progress is causing poverty, that 
wealth is gained at the cost of increasing poverty. The fact 
that this book has had a sale which, above that of any other 
recent book, might be compared with the first sale of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” indicates the extent of the existing feeling of 
discontent with the results of modern civilization. Many 
hopes of humanity have been disappointed in the apparent 
results of the industrial revolution wrought by machinery. 
But now the economists and statisticians are following closely 
after Mr. George, and they prove that his fundamental as- 
sumption that increase of wealth has been accompanied by 
increase of poverty isan illusion. Mr. Rae shows by careful 
statistical comparisons that Mr. George has made the mistake 
which a traveller mightmake who should look out of the window 
of a rapidly moving train, and conclude that a train advancing 
more slowly on a parallel track was going backwards, and 
then should coil himself up in the corner of his car and evolve 
the reason from his own thoughts. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the diffusion of the gain of civilization has not been as 
general as we might wish, still, according to the same autho- 
rity, these two statements can be proved of the condition of the 
labouring class in England: first, that the standard of living 
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has advanced ; and, secondly, that the proportion of the popula- 
tion who are not able to rise to the improved standard of liv- 
ing has diminished. Now, for instance, to be without a pair 
of shoes would be a mark of extreme indigence; it was the 
common lot a century ago. And notwithstanding the tendency 
to monopolies, the statistics show that in England the num- 
ber of moderate fortunes and incomes has increased, and on 
the whole the rate of wages during this century has risen 
rather than fallen. It is a general social gain if men are 
eoming to feel the pinch of poverty higher up on the scale of 
the necessaries of existence. Wages cannot long be kept 
down below the point marked necessary to life on the common 
social standard. 

Similar facts appear in the report on ‘‘The Factory 
System,” in the tenth census of the United States. Mr. 
Wright there maintains, by statistics which I will not weary 
you with citing, that the present factory system on the whole 
has been an improvement over the domestic system which it 
has displaced ; that it has nearly doubled the rate of wages, 
reduced the hours of labour, and diminished the cost of goods. 
Still another statistician, after making a series of comparisons 
between rates of wages and products for several periods, 
maintains that increasing production under the principle of 
free competition tends to raise both the rate and purchasing 
power of wages, and to diminish the relative share of the 
total product to be set down to profits. Mr. Gronlund, like 
other socialistic writers, greatly overestimates the profits of 
business, setting down the surplus for the year 1880 as 48} 
per cent. of the ‘‘ net produce of all manufacturing industries 
of the United States,” which he regards as so much jleeced 
from labour. Mr. Edward Atkinson, however, after a careful 
study of the returns, and having included in his estimates all 
gainful occupations and the total annual product of the United 
States, expressesthe profound conviction that “in anormal year, 
under normal conditions, not exceeding ten per cent. can be 
set aside as either rent, interest, profit, or savings; and that 
nine-tenths constitutes the share of the labourer, which, by 
subdivision, becomes expressed in terms of personal wages.” 
Half of that ten per cent. of profit he assigns to capital, and 
half to the savings of those who do the work of production or 
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distribution. I do not care to linger, however, upon these 
facts and figures; I adduce them not in defence of anything 
questionable or wrong in the present distribution of things, 
but as facts which should enter into a fair estimation of the 
present tendencies of our industrial system. These are. 
enough to prevent anarchic despair of it. These and similar 
facts and statements which might be cited are enough to serve 
as an antidote to that pessimistic view of civilization which 
may be occasioned by an empty stomach or a jaundiced mind. 

Just at this point let us seek to locate as nearly as we can 
a general complaint among socialists concerning the present 
unequal distribution of the products of labour. One of the 
working-men of this city says that the ministers, in what I 
presume he would call the capitalized pulpit, will not dare 
take up this question. I confess that nowhere in all this 
complex subject have I sought more eagerly for some deter- 
mining principle than upon this very point. Amid the great 
inequalities of wealth is there any rule by which to every man 
might be divided his fair share ? In the town of Stoke, Eng- 
land, a large manufacturer once took me through his works 
and showed me the whole process by which the finest modern 
Etruscan ware is produced. I saw at one end the clay in the 
workman’s hand, at the other end the exquisite ware. The 
manufacturer said he had often thought of writing a history 
of those vases, and he proceeded to mention the different 
kind of materials and labour which had entered into that 
rare product of art. All quarters of the globe, and divers 
kinds of labour, were represented in the worth of that vase. 
Now who could tell the exact share of each in that product ? 
Economics gives us no measuring-rod fine enough to de- 
termine the share of each human muscle and each human 
mind, and each quantity and quality of human force, ex- 
pended in the production of that costly vase. 

Take a yard of common cotton cloth, and endeavour with your 
scissors to divide that yard of cloth into strips, each one of 
which shall represent the fair share of each kind of labour, 
thought, management, and interests of all sorts, which are 
woven together in its production. Take that cloth from the 
hand of the clerk in the store, or receive it from the errand 
boy, who must have some thread of it to represent his share, 
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and try to divide it fairly in the interest of all, from the hands 
on the cotton field to the last man who had anything to do 
with its production or final location in your house; and you 
could more easily disentangle the threads of which it is 
woven than unravel that combination of labour both of muscle 
and mind in its production. What omniscience shall deter- 
mine the fair share of each in the product of the grand 
totality of human labour ? Economics does not undertake an 
impossible task. It simply throws all alike back upon the rough 
justice of human averages, and approximates each man’s 
portion in general terms of supply and demand. 


—__———>- o- @—__—_ 


THE INTERREGNUM. 


We are not yet in a position to judge of the full effects of the 
vote of Monday, June 15th, to which the Gladstone Ministry 
succumbed. ‘The ‘‘crisis,” to adopt the cant of the news- 
papers, is not yet over; the new Ministry is still in embryo, 
and what its policy is to be (if, indeed, it is to have a policy 
at all) nobody can tell. But there are one or two points in 
relation to the change of Government which it is desirable to 
emphasize, especially as they have already been the subject 
of gross misrepresentation. The Times, for example, has 
sedulously encouraged the impression that the resignation 
was a Ministerial dodge intended to ‘‘ cast the responsibilities 
of power on their opponents.” ‘The sole foundation for this 
discreditable suggestion is the fact that Lord Richard Grosvenor 
issued a four-line instead of a five-line whip. How any one who 
has read the flimsy excuses offered by the Liberal absentees can 
believe an absurd story like this is to us incomprehensible. Mr. 
Cyril Flower and Mr. Munro Ferguson, at all events, under- 
stood the urgency of the summons, and came up from the 
extreme north of Scotland in obedience to it. It is hard to 
see why others should have taken a less intelligent view. It 
is very interesting to learn that one or two gentlemen were 
addressing their constituents, but we venture to think that 
even those whose suffrages they were seeking would have 
appreciated a vote in the lobby on that memorable evening 
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’ more than any speech they could make to them. §o it is 
refreshing to find that one gentleman (was he not a London 
alderman ?) was so deeply interested in a meeting he was 
attending in the country that he forgot the time and lost his 
train. But if politeness prevents outsiders from saying what 
they think as to the value of these pleas we may hope that 
the Liberal electors will lay them to heart, and that they will 
seek out members who will not need a strong whip to induce 
them to do their duty. On the Liberal absentees the re- 
sponsibility for the defeat of the Ministry rests. Tories and 
Parnellites simply bore fruit after their kind. They had 
avowed hatred to the Government, and they sought to damage 
it. That the damage went to the extent of a collapse was 
due to the culpable apathy, or something even worse, of the 
absentees. 

But why should the Government be blamed for this result ? 
The Opposition spared no effort, neglected no opportunity, 
we might add scrupled at no intrigue which could help them 
to feed fat their grudge against the Ministry. The Times 
has the audacity (if anything can be regarded as audacious 
in a paper which is so singularly indifferent either to consis- 
tency in principle or accuracy in statement) to complain of 
Mr. Chamberlain for his attack upon the conduct of the 
Opposition, and says, ‘‘ not many members of the House of 
Commons if put upon their conscience and honour would 
agree with him.” It is an old device of The Times to assume 
that in his secret heart every right-minded man agrees with 
it. Our own experience, however, does not confirm its diag- 
nosis of the ‘‘ conscience and honour ”’ of the members of the 
House of Commons in this particular. We find Liberals dif- 
fering on many points, but as to the disgraceful conduct of 
the Opposition we have heard only one opinion. One of the 
most moderate of the party, and one who has spoken and 
voted against the Ministry, expressed to us the opinion that 
there was nothing which the Tories would not do to obtain 
even six months of office. But we really do not need to appeal 
to the ‘‘ conscience and honour” of members of Parliament 
as to facts which are patent to the whole world. Is it a myth 
that we have had seven separate votes of censure? Is it 
false to say that the Ministers have been harassed with ques- 
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tions which must seriously have embarrassed them in their 
most delicate negotiations? Are we all mistaken in supposing 
that Mr. Gladstone has been the object of disgraceful insults 
such as were never heaped upon Prime Minister before ? 
Hither these things are true or not. All the world knows 
them to be true, and that being so it is idle to complain of 
Mr. Chamberlain, or to blame the Government for resigning 
office. They might have endured—it would have been their 
duty to endure—the attacks of their opponents had they been 
supported by the hearty loyalty of their friends. After such 
a desertion, to whatever cause due, as that which placed them 
in a minority on the Budget, they could have done no service 
to the country, and they would have dishonoured themselves 
had they attempted to cling to office. 

No doubt it is very inconvenient to their opponents, but 
they should have taken all that into consideration before they 
committed themselves to a motion which if successful could 
mean nothing but death to the Cabinet. It would indeed be 
superfluous to argue that they were bound to rescue the 
country from the ‘‘ bold, bad men,” as Mr. W. H. Smith 
called them, on whose vacillation, incompetency, and cowar- 
dice, they have been ringing the changes for the last three 
years, for every one knows that they did not believe in their 
own accusations. But common sense, if not patriotism, 
should have prevented them from scheming for a victory 
which they were unable to use. We do not envy them their 
position, but we protest against their whining appeal for con- 
sideration on the ground that they have been forced into 
it. They are really unfair to themselves. They sought to 
secure a particular result, and having secured it they ought 
to welcome the consequences. 

Those consequences cannot as yet be perfectly satisfactory, 
at all events, to the sober-minded Conservatives of the old 
school. Tory democracy is in the ascendant, and we cannot 
conceive that it can be acceptable to the country gentlemen, or 
believe that its decrees will always be registered without ques- 
tion. For ourselves, we must honestly confess that we do not 
know what this Neo-Conservatism means, but it looks uncom- 
monly like old Radicalism. The Times tells us that it represents 
anew and living force, and that it is meant to “ utilize impulses 
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which, though thoroughly popular, yet fail to find expression 
in Radicalism.” This may be all very grand, but we should 
like to have some clear idea of what lies below these vague 
phrases. All that we gather from this misty language is that 
the ‘‘ Conservative rank and file have other aims and ideas 
than those of the old country party.” But, such as it is, 
this strange political hybrid called Neo-Conservatism seems 
to dominate the Tory party. Its first developments have 
certainly not been amiable. Anything more discreditable 
than the treatment of Sir Stafford Northcote has seldom, 
if ever, been seen in our political history. Perhaps he was 
never up to the level of the praises which have been so freely 
and almost universally lavished upon him. But that he 
should be cashiered at the bidding of Lord Randolph Churchill 
is a dishonour to all who have been parties to the transac- 
tion. That Nemesis will follow upon it we can scarcely doubt. 
Indeed it may be that it has already begun. Lord Salisbury 
in sacrificing his old colleague has in reality surrendered his 
own authority, and made Lord Randolph his master. This 
promising young nobleman, who has never given any proof of 
statesmanship, has graciously spared ‘‘ Marshall and Snel- 
grove,” and consented to sit in the Cabinet with them; but 
can any one suppose that there can be any real accord be- 
tween him and them, or between him and others of his 
associates ? 

That, however, is a point which the new Ministers must 
settle among themselves. Their policy must affect the nation, 
and in the development of this they must be closely watched. 
Even if the business of the Session could be stripped of every 
contentious element, and be rapidly wound up, there would 
still remain the work of administration, in which much harm 
may be done. Lord Randolph Churchill at the India Office 
is little short of a portent, the significance of which is not 
reduced by the presence of Lord Salisbury at the Foreign 
Office, or the peculiarity of the relations which seem to sub- 
sist between the two. Lord Salisbury is Prime Minister, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill is not even the leader of the Com- 
mons, but appearances indicate that the latter is virtually 
the Dictator of the Cabinet. The extraordinary scene in the 
Commons on Monday, the 15th, looked at and interpreted in 
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the light of the proceedings in the House of Lords, sufficiently 
indicates the extent of his power. The delay in the conside- 
ration of the Lords amendments to the Seats Bill on the 
former occasion seemed a sheer piece of wanton trifling ; 
put the action of Lord Salisbury in the latter case proved that 
it was not so purposeless as at first it appeared. We are un- 
willing to believe that Lord Salisbury was any party to the 
disgraceful proceedings by which Sir Stafford Northcote was 
publicly humiliated and driven from a position he had won by 
years of honourable service, and in which his only fault was 
that he had been too ready to yield to the insolent aristocrat 
who has displaced him. But if his lordship was not privy to 
the revolt at first, he made himself a party by his subsequent 
action in delaying the Seats Bill. A move more fatal to his 
reputation, or one better fitted to confirm the impression of 
trickiness which he gave during the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment, he could hardly have made. We were very slow to 
believe that Lord Salisbury was as bad as he seemed in the 
shiftiness which earned him so undesirable a notoriety ; but 
his conduct in relation tothe Seats Bill showed a want of that 
honourable feeling which we expect in a high-minded British 
statesman. We can hardly believe that he ever contemplated 
the insane scheme of an appeal to the constituencies, which 
was originally suggested by some budding young politician of 
the type of Mr. Maple, in whose speech we believe it first 
appeared—a scheme which, be it remembered, meant the 
sacrifice of the Seats Bill altogether. But if even he dared not 
venture on this, his action is as unintelligible as it certainly 
is dishonourable. If in this we see Lord Randolph’s influ- 
ence, the auguries are not propitious for the future of the 
Tory party. Hitherto we have had nothing but'a succession of 
surprises, each one more startling than the last, and suggesting 
that the worst innovators are revolutionary Tories. We fancy 
we are destined to have yet more, and it will be a distinct 
gain that the country should thus have an opportunity of 
learning what Tory democracy is. Continental writers de- 
scribe it as Radicalism with an aristocratic heading; but 
Continentals do not seem to understand us and our politics. 
All we can say is that if this is what it means, and if English 
Tories mean to sanction it in order that their party may have 
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the name of power, and remain in office in order to pass 
Radical measures, they have less nobility of spirit than we 
hoped to find in them. But a party which can tolerate the 
indignities put on Sir Stafford Northcote must already have 
lost all chivalry. 

The future will be watched with curiosity. Many questions 
suggest themselves which only time can answer. How will 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Lord Randolph adjust their 
respective claims? Will his lordship cease to jeer at ‘ Mar- 
shall and Snelgrove ’? and how long will their common 
hatred of the Liberals overcome their mutual antipathies and 
keep them together? More serious than any such considera- 
tions is the inquiry, How will Russia regard the accession 
to office of statesmen who have spoken of her as the new 
Foreign Minister and the Secretary for India have done even 
within the last few weeks ? 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Tory clergy are not wise in their generation. Whatever 
they may think, the Establishment is on its trial, and the 
new voters in particular are sure to watch the conduct of its 
ministers with keenness, if not with jealousy tending towards 
hostility. Under these conditions it cannot be wise for them 
to distinguish themselves by a fierceness of political temper 
and a violence of invective which would be discreditable even 
in extreme partisans. No one has a right to complain of them 
for giving their earnest support to the party whose principles 
they approve. We have no sympathy with the censures passed 
upon clergymen for honest political utterances, on whatever 
side. Where these complaints are anything more than expres- 
sions of vexation at opinions which are not acceptable to the 
critics, they are either mere cant or, at best, the result of a 
very unworthy conception of religion. Those who make them 
can hardly have entered into the spirit of the apostolic teach- 
ing that the saints shall rule the earth. If this means any- 
thing, it means that Christian principles are to become 
supreme in the government of men ; and if those who profess 
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to hold them believe this, they will seek to apply them within 
the sphere of their own influence. If, indeed, their politics 
are not under the regulation of the higher law of the gospel, 
on them the responsibility rests. But that is a matter to be 
decided in the court of their own conscience, and on it we 
have neither right nor desire to pronounce judgment. But 
of the propriety of special utterances, particularly when these 
proceed from the pulpit, we are all entitled to form and 
express our opinion. 
Some clerical deliverances have recently come under our 
notice which appear to us singularly reprehensible, not 
because of their political colour, but because of their 
extreme unwisdom, especially considering that they proceed 
from the authorized teachers of religion. Sermons on General 
Gordon have supplied to many of these gentlemen a fitting 
occasion for the exhibition of a political passion which 
they have mistaken for lofty patriotism. Another oppor- 
tunity has been found in sermons on the day of humiliation 
and prayer for the prevention of war with Russia, which some 
of the bishops have requested their clergy to observe. A Mr. 
Edouart, preaching in the Priory Church, Leominster, showed 
his sense of the way in which this request was to be met by 
denouncing Russia from his pulpit as a foe, ‘‘ covetous, 
ambitious, and aggressive,’ whose object was to clutch Hin- 
dostan, and then asked, ‘‘ Was it to be supposed that when 
such concessions as those which had recently been made to her 
were made, she would rest content with the piece of territory 
she had just acquired?” This minister of the gospel must 
have a strange idea of the things which make for peace. But 
it might seem as though he regarded peace as.a Radical aim, 
and thought the sermon might fitly be employed to discredit 
Radicalism in general, for he goes on to ask: “‘ What is the 
new franchise? The outcome of Radical legislation, which 
in a few months will come into force. A terrible leap in the 
dark, by extending the suffrage to some thousands of the 
labouring classes who, it is to be feared, are totally incapable 
of exercising the right which will be conferred upon them.” 
The Tory candidate for the district will hardly thank the 
reverend gentleman for describing the Franchise Bill as a 
piece of Radical legislation. To us it is refreshing to get at 
VOL. XIV. 37 
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so much truth, but we should prefer not having it from the 
pulpit—at all events in this style. 

But the Rev. W. Girdlestone out-Herods Herod. In a 
sermon at Bathampton Church on a recent Sunday, this 
gentleman is reported to have said that 


The Ministry were as far distant from statesmen as light is from dark. 
ness ; who had no definite plans, but who would wait to see what would 
be popular, and so hesitate and delay until we found a Gordon dead, the 
Nile almost dried up, and a Russian army at the gates of India—too late 
for all but dishonour and disgrace for England. These were the men 
who disaffected the Irish people by giving them an undue interest in the 
land when they were murdering their landlords; who robbed the Pro- 
testant Church of Iveland of its endowments and parsonage houses to 
secure the votes of the Papists, thus producing as a result a more tho- 
roughly disaffected condition and a more manifest hatred of England and 
the English. And now we found that these men were intending to propose 
to leave out of a measure some of the most necessary and stringent bar- 
riers against lawlessness and treason, and which had been hitherto some 
protection to the loyal among the Irish people. Perhaps it would be 
hardly fair to charge all this to every member of the Government. We 
were very much the subjects of an individual. Though we were under 
our beloved Queen, we were practically in the hands of one man, who 
did not hesitate to state in public that the object of his life had been to 
undo all that his grand opponent and predecessor accomplished, and now 
we were reaping the fruit of statesmanship of this sort. He had found he 
was wrong, and at a great cost of honour, men, and money, we were to 
be brought back—or rather he (the preacher) should say an attempt was 
to be made to bring us back—into that condition in which we were left 
by his predecessor—in peace with honour. 


When it is remembered that the statesman thus denounced 
is one of the most devoted sons of the Anglican Church, as 
well as the greatest of living Englishmen, the unseemliness 
of such a diatribe becomes still more evident. It would have 
been violent if delivered on a political platform; spoken in 
the pulpit it was a flagrant violation of all propriety and good 
taste. These are the ‘‘educated Christian gentlemen” to whom 
is committed the duty of training the people. The Rev. 
Ashley Perk, the Doncaster clergyman who allows a school- 
room which is partly supported out of national funds to be 
used for Conservative meetings, and not only refuses it to the 
Liberals, but sends a letter to those who ask for it full of 
insulting abuse, is another example of the same kind. The 
bishops should look after these fiery partisans. This is not 
the time when the clergy can afford to brand the working 
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people as incapable, to treat even Radicals as unworthy of 
the common amenities of social intercourse, or to exhibit to 
the world such a glaring example of that spirit of ascendency 
which its opponents allege to be one of the worst social evils 
crowing out of a State Church. 


s 
It is an open secret, which it is sought to cover by all 
kinds of insinuations against Government whips and others, 
that the defeat of the Budget was due to the secret dissatis- 
faction of sundry Liberal landlords with the proposed change 
in the death duties. The importance of this change has 
hardly been appreciated. The distinction made between real 
and personal property in relation to these duties is one of the 
crying scandals of our taxation. It is to the honour of some 
members of the Cabinet, among whom Lord Hartington is 
conspicuous, to whom the change would have made a serious 
difference, that they were parties to a proposal so equitable. 
Some of their supporters could not rise to the level of their 
virtue. It is to be regretted on their own account. For this 
is certainly not the time when landlords should seek to retain 

any unjust privilege. 


We do not like some of the indications as to the character 
of the inevitable conflict which is before us on the Land Ques- 
tion. We are not apprehensive, indeed, that Mr. Henry 
George will find many adherents among the sober-minded 
English people. His speech on the steps of the Royal Ex- 
change on his last visit to London was itself sufficient 
to alienate the sympathies of many who, if they were not 
prepared to enrol themselves among his disciples, were 
too much disposed to play with his wild theories. For 
Nonconformists generally, we can say with some confidence, 
that they are about the last people who would be likely to 
enlist under his banner. There is among them just now a 
spirit of intense sympathy with the classes on whom the 
pressure of our social economy weighs most heavily; and 
under its influence some may have caught too eagerly at sug- 
gestions of change without a careful consideration of all that 
it might involve. But these are only a small minority, the 
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greater number of whom would start back as soon ag they 
found themselves confronted with schemes which really mean 
confiscation and robbery. The utterances of strong opinion, 
which we have sometimes heard with equal amazement and 
regret, are really nothing more than signs of a dissatisfaction 
with arrangements under which, it has seemed to many, 
the rich are ever becoming yet richery while the poor sink 
deeper and deeper into the slough of poverty and despair. 
Many of the suggestions which this has prompted have been 
extremely crude, and some positively inadmissible, but their 
faults are due rather to an intensity of benevolent feeling, not 
to any lack of sound principle. Calm discussion and matured 
thought will serve to correct these mistakes, but we venture 
to suggest that in the present state of the public mind this 
soberness of thought is peculiarly necessary. We are met on 
every side by signs of a fierce passion, lawless in its principles 
and unscrupulous in its methods, which might easily become 
dangerous. The dynamitard is a product of the times; and 
such a phenomenon is not without significance in various 
ways. 

Mr. John Morley well said at Glasgow— 

I expect that the new constituencies will walk in the paths of modera- 
tion, uprightness, good-fellowship, and sympathy of free citizen with free 


citizen. There has never been a population on the face of this earth less 


tainted by envy than ours, less by jealousy between poor and rich, less 
by bitterness of class feeling. 


This witness is true, and there is no reason to expect any 
change in this respect. On the contrary, we believe with Mr. 
Morley that ‘‘the sense of social union and common citizen- 
ship will be for a greater and not a weaker force in the new 
system of government than it has ever been in the old.” To 
a people of this character a policy of plunder would have no 
recommendations. It is not on this side, as we believe, that 
danger threatens. The far more serious peril is lest the 
obstinacy with which comparatively small reforms are resisted 
should provoke a determined attack which will carry men 
further than they ever contemplated. We have never had 
any approach to a social struggle in this country, and there 
is nothing all patriotic citizens should more anxiously seek to 
avert. 








REVIEWS. 
DR. COX’S NEW VOLUME. 


Ir Dr. Cox’s separation from The [Mxpositor were to have as one result 
the publication of an annual volume such as this, the publie who are 
interested in this style of literature would hardly regret the change. We 
are sorry to see that the author still feels so keenly the termination of his 
connection with the magazine. It is useless to object to the exercise of 
their own judgment by men who felt that a question of conscience was 
involved in their responsibility for the publication of any particular views. 
We are so jealous of the right of private judgment that we would respect 
it even when it seems to us to be somewhat narrow in its conclusions. 
We hope that Dr. Cox’s own feelings—which, considering al] that he had 
done for the magazine, are perfectly natural—will subside, and that he 
will continue to render to the world and to the Church service as valuable 
in the future as in the past. It will be superfluous to say that these dis- 
courses are fresh, striking, original, and suggestive. Dr. Cox has a 
remarkable skill in bringing out the meaning of Scripture, lighting up 
passages that were obscure, or pointing out some meaning in texts which 
we had never before perceived. Of this we might find many examples in 
the volume before us, but to us the chief interest in this volume arises from 
the view which it gives of Dr. Cox’s own position in relation to that doctrine 
of the larger hope with which his name has become so identified. The 
number of discourses bearing on this subject, he tells us, is out of all propor- 
tion to the usual course of his ministry. ‘I had by me,” he says, ‘‘ several 
expositions of Scriptures in which that theme is involved, expositions 
which, to avoid hurting certain susceptibilities, I would not insert in the 
magazine, but which I am free to use here. They are accompanied, 
however, by so many discourses which dwell on the inevitable and puni- 
tive results of transgression, which so insist on the fact that, though God 
does not always pay the wages of sin in ready money, He does invariably 
pay them to the uttermost farthing, that I think no candid reader will 
charge me with ‘ making light of sin.’ That is a very common charge 
against those’ who teach the mercy of God to be ‘more than all our sins;’ 
and it may be deserved by as many as do not affirm the law of retribution 
as earnestly as they affirm the final triumph of good over evil.” Dr. Cox 
has here hit upon the crucial point of the whole controversy. It must 
never be left out of sight that the tendency of men will necessarily be to 
abuse such a hope to continuanee in sin. This is no reason why the 
doctrine should not be preached if it be true. It is precisely the same 
consequence which followed the preaching of the gospel itself, but Paul 
did not cease to preach salvation through Christ because there were those 
who said, ‘ Let us continue in sin that grace may abound.” It is a reason, 
however, why the exact nature of the wider hope should be made ebun- 
dantly clear; and why, also, the opposite side of the truth should be 
brought out at least with equal prominence. The hope is only a hope; 
the retribution for sin is a certainty. If that certainty were more strougly 
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insisted upon, the whole question as to the foundation of the hope might 
be discussed with more calmness. Dr. Cox does invaluable service by 
showing that it is possible to cherish the hope with the strongest intensity, 
and yet to insist with equal decision on the punishment which must 
await sin. His statement of the larger hope is marked by his character- 
istic clearness and force, but we do not feel that they add much to the 
strength of the argument. The sermon on Dives and Lazarus, ¢,4., 
seems to us rather to bring out the weakness of the case rather than to 
carry conviction. It is always unsafe to build too much on every minute 
point in a parable, and we must confess that the advocates of the older 
theology might appeal to that parable with even more reason and effect 
than Dr. Cox has done. We should be sorry, however, to give our 
readers the impression that this volume of discourses all converges on one 
subject. For the reasons that Dr. Cox himself has given, it has an 
exceptional prominence. But some of the most valuable discourses are 
upon other themes. It is a volume which ought to be heartily welcomed 
by every religious teacher in the kingdom. 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS.* 


Mr. Demetrius Bovutcer is one of a class of writers whom we regard 
with considerable mistrust. He has a great deal of information to com- 
municate, and if we were prepared simply to regard him as a special 
pleader, setting forth the views of a particular school of Anglo-Indian 
politicians, we should accord him high praise and such weight as is due 
to a large knowledge of his subject. But it must be clearly understood 
that this is his real character; that his view is distinctively that of a par- 
tisan; that he writes in support of the forward school, and -that there is 
hardly an attempt to preserve a judicial attitude. The dedication of these 
essays itself sufficiently indicates their general character. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, in whom are combined the great qualities which have established 
and preserved English supremacy in India, is clearly the writer’s hero. 
Lord Lawrence, in his opinion, was a man of action, not of thought. But 
Mr. Boulger is so conscious of the authority which his great name carries 
that he persuades himself, and tries to persuade us, that, had Lord 
Lawrence been alive now, he would have taken a different view of Afghan 
affairs, and of course would have condemned (for that seems to be prac- 
tically the point) the policy of the late Government. They at all events 
are wrong on every point, for the one business of English statesmen is to 
distrust and resist Russia. We so far agree with Mr. Boulger as to admit 
the strength of the case which he makes out against Russian aggressive- 
ness in Central Asia. Our difference begins as soon as he comes to 
suggest what our attitude and action ought to be. It is as certain that 
the Russian Empire has been steadily advancing in Central Asia as that 
our own has been extending with equal rapidity in India. Of course we 
have always been involuntary agents in this extension, whereas the 
Russians have been not only aggressive, but have been guilty of all kinds 
of treachery and falsehood in order to secure their object. That is the 


* Central Asian Questions. By Dxmerrivs C. Bouncer. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 
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picture as drawn by us; but is it quite certain that if the Russian were the 
artist the representation would be exactly similar? Take the case of Canda- 
har, to which Mr. Boulger gives two papers. We have no title whatever to 
it, and the only reason for our holding it is that it would be convenient for 
our purposes of defence. We do not see why the Russian may not urge 
just the same in defence of the seizure and retention of Penjdeh. We do 
not expect that our Anglo-Indians will be at all inclined to listen to argu- 
ments like these. They are possessed with the idea of our Imperial 
destiny, and seem utterly incapable of recognizing that there is another 
side of the case. We must not, however, allow our strong dissent from 
Mr. Boulger on almost every point to make us insensible to the value of 
his extremely able contributions to the literature of the subject. We 
regard the policy which he recommends as one that would be fraught 
with disaster to the true interests of our country. An attempt to hold 
Afghanistan, or even to undertake a Protectorate of it, would, in our 
judgment, mean difficulty, trouble, and loss, the end of which it is not 
easy to foresee. We may hope that we have been extricated from a 
position which it would have been extremely difficult for us to hold with 
success or to abdicate with honour. It is for us now to turn a deaf ear 
to the counsels of Anglo-Indian specialists, and devote ourselves simply 
to the strengthening of our own Empire, and, above all, seeking to con- 
solidate it in the affection and loyalty of the people. Antagonistic as 
these views are to those of Mr. Boulger, we are all the more bound, after 
expressing this difference of opinion, to acknowledge the value of his book 
as a treasury of facts and information not easily obtainable elsewhere, 


Especially is this so in relation to the extremely valuable papers on China 
and Thibet. These essays deserve a careful study, and not least from those 
who are out of sympathy with their tendencies. 


———$$0-> 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Songs of Spiritual Thought. By Grorcr Rawson. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Mr. Rawson is one of the most accomplished.of our modern 
hymn writers. There are few who have contributed to the general stock 
hymns of such exquisite beauty and such rare sweetness as are to be 
found in this collection. They are marked by a charming simplicity of 
style and by a singular devoutness of spirit. Moreover, there is in them 
a touch of real poetry. Take, e.g., the following on the ‘“ Indwelling 
Christ ”’— 

O Saviour, with Thy mercy crown, 

Now to our earthliness come down, 

Dwell in us, making us Thine own: 
Christ in us, the hope of glory. 


In us, with struggling hearis of sin, 

With traitor-weakness still within, 

Abide, and strengthen us to win: 
Christ in us, the hope of glory. 
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Dwell as the hope that knows no fear, 

That brings the Father’s house more near, 

Light of the soul, now shine forth clear: 
Christ in us, the hope of glory. 


Light of our darkling faith, Thy ray 
Shall guide us in our heavenward way, 
Shall pledge to us eternal day ; 

Christ in us, the hope of glory. 


So, when there comes the final sleep 

It shall be full of calmness deep, 

If as we close our eyes, we keep 
Christ in us, the hope of glory. 


Here is a tender, touching, and triumphant funeral hymn : 
NO SEPARATION. 


Give dust to dust, and here we leave 
The earthly seed to die, 

That so this mortal may receive 
Its immortality. 


Spirits, to spirits purified ! 
And his hath soared on high, 
Hath joined the members glorified 
The brethren in the sky. 


Saviour, Thy love unites us all, 
The living and the dead ; 

‘Tis but one body mystical, 
And but one glorious Head. 


Keep us in fellowship of soul 
With the dear saint that’s gone, 

Make us in worship, service, love, 
Like those before the throne. 


And now to Him that conquered death 
United praise be given, 

Amidst the parting tears of earth 
The welcome-palms of heaven. 


In the following, Mr. Rawson, beginning with four lines from Bailey’s 
“Festus,” rises into a strain of a more Evangelical character : 


REDEMPTION COMPLETE. 
* Call all who love Thee, Lord, to Thee, 
Thou knowest how they long 
To leave these broken lays and aid 
In heaven’s unceasing song !” 
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Earth is the place of severance, 
Sin, danger, and defect ; 

Call all who love Thee, Lord, to Thee, 
Accomplish Thine elect ! 


Father, the whole creation groans, 
Till in Thine own abode, 

Complete in number and in bliss, 
Shine all the sons of God; 

Let them be manifested, Lord, 
One countless sacred host, 

From every world and bygone time, 
From every clime and coast. 


Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. By Lucas Mater. In Three Vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) This is undoubtedly a novel of a very high 
order, and one that warrants us in expecting something even greater 
from the writer. He is occasionally somewhat too diffusive, too fond of 
indulging in minute descriptions, worst of all, a little too much given to 
moralizing. But these are just the kind of faults which can be cured, 
and such as they are, in truth, they are the excess of virtues ; although, 
eg., the descriptions are prone occasionally to become a little wearisome, 
they are often exceedingly welldone. The Italian villa, in which so much 
of the action of the story takes place, and the life spent in it, are certainly 
presented with singular realistic skill. Waiving any criticism of this kind, 
we must do justice to the remarkable power which the author has here 
exhibited. The conception of Colonel Enderby’s wife, who is the centre 
of the story, is distinctly original, and as striking as it is fresh. The 
reader has no suspicion of the actual truth when he is first introduced to 
the girl in all the charm and freshness of her singularly beautiful and 
attractive youth, and it is only gradually that it breaks upon him. She 
is represented as a creature of extraordinary loveliness, and as bright as 
she is lovely, but she is absolutely destitute of soul. Many writers would 
have spoiled the effect of the picture by introducing into it some element 
of special wickedness. But this by the very nature of the case is excluded. 
She has no temptations to active evil any more than she has capacity for 
positive good. She is never tempted to be faithless to her husband. The 
misfortune is, she has no conception of love to him or to any one else. 
The writer seems to revel in descriptions of her utter heartlessness, and 
he certainly succeeds. Anything more revolting than her conduct to 
her husband in his hour of sickness and of sorrow could not easily be 
conceived. Of course, had she been a monster of cruelty, there would 
have been nothing extraordinary in this. But this she is not. We are 
not given to understand that she would have deliberately lent herself to 
any act of malicious wickedness. But her utter insensibility to every 
kindly sentiment, and her absorbing selfishness, lead her to a line of con- 
duct which is little short of brutality. The moral lesson is profound and 
is extremely impressive, and it is made all the more so by the striking 
contrast between her and her chivalrous husband. Indeed our only ques- 
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tion is whether both the character's are not too highly coloured. But the 
entire group of characters is drawn with considerable art, and the incei- 
dents of the story are well conceived for the development of their special 
characteristics. Altogether, this is a novel of very considerable merit.—— 
Lady Lovelace. A Novel. By C. L. Prrxis. In Three Vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) There is this amount of resemblance between this story 
and ‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” that in both the heroine exhibits a 
combination of extraordinary beauty and power of fascination with so 
complete an absence of all intellectual or moral grace as to make 
her simply detestable. The difference is that, as we have seen, in the 
one case there is the evil of sheer selfishness, which thinks only of its own 
enjoyment, whereas in Eleanor Yorke, the heroine whose soubriquet of 
Lady Lovelace is intended to suggest her character, adds to this an 
active, scheming, and absolutely unscrupulous brain. The story is tragic 
and melancholy in the extreme, and is not relieved by the introduction 
of any really noble characters. Edie Fairfax, the young girl whose life 
is almost wrecked by the cold-blooded flirtation of the bold and heartless 
beauty who draws her lover away from her, almost quenches the pity 
which we should otherwise entertain for her by her wayward and petu- 
lant folly, while the lover himself in whom our interest is awakened at 
first turns out but a sorry specimen of humanity. The book is extremely 
clever, the story well told, and some of the characters, especially Colonel 
Wickham, interesting if but weak. But to us the book is instructive 
chiefly from the picture it gives of a life of utter worldliness. How 
hollow, how unreal, how destitute of every element of solid happiness it 
allis! It seems to us an unconscious picture of the kind of life on which 
the old Book has pronounced such an emphatic verdict, “‘ All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” The very realism in which the artist indulges deepens 
the effect.—— Wilbourne Hall. By Mrs. Caumont. In Two Vols. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) Mrs. Caumont does not move along beaten tracks. She 
has the merit of striking out a line for herself, and telling a story in which 
is a good deal of varied incident which sustains the attention of the reader 
throughout. What with a mysterious squire who keeps himself in seclu- 
sion, an unconventional sister who reminds us very often of Di Vernon, 
a scheming old nurse who has the key to the secrets of the household, and 
a body of smugglers who are playing their own game which comes very 
near success, she has provided herself with sufficient material, and she has 
used them with considerable skill. If the book does not possess any very 
striking merit, it will at all events serve to engage a leisure hour. The 
story of little Dan, which runs through the whole, serves to give a distine- 
tive character to it, and there is a moral tone in it which is refreshing. 
Dan succeeds in virtue of his true and noble qualities, and he re- 
ceives the kind of reward which, on the old principles of poetic justice, 
is his due. 


Women of the Day. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hay. (Chatto and Windus.) This book supplies 
a felt want. For,as the writer informs us, “ Although numerous bio- 
graphical dictionaries have been published, none of them deal exclusively 
with living women, or supply the information given in this volume.” 
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The large number of women of mark of the present day renders a work 
like this almost a necessity, and itisa wonder that it has remained so long 
undone. However, we are thankful to Miss Hay for the service she has 
rendered to the reading public, and especially to the literary public, by 
placing within their reach information which otherwise could be obtained 
only with great difficulty, and at the cost of considerable labour and 
research. She has evidently been at much pains to collect and arrange 
the necessary materials for her book, making direct personal applica- 
tion, as far as practicable, to the subjects of her sketches, and, where this 
was impossible, having recourse either to their friends or else to books for 
the particulars. As the result she has written a book which will not 
only be valuable as a work of reference to journalists and others, but 
will be read with interest by the reading public in general. Most people 
are naturally anxious to know something about the notable characters of 
the time, and this curiosity is felt quite as strongly towards the women as 
towards the men of the day. At atime when women are taking a more 
prominent position in literature and science as well as art, and are having 
a wider scope for the exercise of their talents, the demand for knowledge 
of the kind that is given in this volume is continually on the increase. 
Miss Hay has executed her task with great skill and fidelity. The biog- 
raphies are at once concise and comprehensive, and include notices of 
women who have distinguished themselves in all departments—in litera- 
ture, in the drama, in music, in science, in philanthropy, and in art. In 
some cases, indeed, they only present us with the barest outlines, so that 
we are unable to get anything like an adequate idea of the persons pour- 
trayed. But this, we suppose, was inevitable in a work taking such 
a wide range. But in most cases we have more than the outlines, 
we have a tolerably complete sketch; and it is astonishing how much 
that is useful and important may be compressed into a short compass. 
Of course it would be impossible for us to do justice to the contents of the 
book by means of quotations, but two or three extracts will give the 
reader a taste of the writer’s quality, and will show the care and the con- 
scientiousness with which she has done her work. From a number of others 
taken at random we select the following sentences from the account of 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, the celebrated and popular American contralto. 
“Her voice is a magnificent mellow contralto. She excels in German 
lieder, but is equally at home in oratorio, in rendering a ballad or a 
song.”” When asked to go on the operatic stage she replied, ‘‘ I cannot. I 
stand by every word I utter when I sing, and I feel I must to the 
death. It is not alone song with me—melodious sounds; it is the 
lesson inculcated: hope in the future, bright joys to come, the merey 
of an all-wise God. I would not sing a wicked or a frivolous word 
before an audience for anything on earth.” Of Marie Hilton, Miss Hay 
writes as follows: “The work which has brought Mrs. Hilton so promi- 
nently before the public is the establishment of the Créche at Stepney. 
While visiting Brussels, in the summer of 1870, she was so delighted with 
the infant nursery in that city that she determined to open one on the 
same principle in England. For this purpose she took a house in Stepney 
Causeway, Ratcliff, fitted it up and opened it as a Créche on February 22, 
1871. During the first week ten infants and fifteen young children were 
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admitted, and in the first year onehundred. To this institution, through 
the energy of Mrs. Hilton, have been added a ‘ Servants’ Home,’ which 
is open to young girls until a suitable situation is found for them, and 
the infirmary, which provides accommodation for children who, through 
the ignorance or improper treatment of the mothers, suffer from illness, 
or, hopelessly injured, are rendered ineligible’for admission to the Créche, 
Mrs. Hilton also greatly interests herself in free emigration, and has been 
the means of helping many women to make their way in a new country. 
She is a member of the Board of Management for the Good Templars’ 
Orphanage.” 


Communion Memories. By J.R. Macpurr. (J. Nisbet and Co.) Dr. 
Macduff here gives us the record which he has preserved of some sacra- 
mental Sundays, seasons most hallowed to himself, as they are to all who 
belong to the Church of Scotland, and who value the special form of 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper observed within her borders. The book 
is composed chiefly of sermons preached by the writer on communion 
Sundays, and dealing with subjects suited to the occasion. These are 
preceded by an introduction containing a short account of the way in 
which the ordinance is administered in the Scotch Church. In the 
historical appendix placed at the end of the volume the author adds 
some interesting particulars to the time and mode of celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper in the early and medieval Church. The book as a whole 


will form a most useful and appropriate companion to the table of the 
Lord. 





Gordon Anecdotes. By Dr. Macautay. (Religious Tract Society.) 
Dr. Macaulay has here enfployed his well-known editorial skill to good 
purpose, by gathering together from the various sources at his disposal a 
number of the most striking and salient facts in the life and work of 
General Gordon. He has given as it were the pith, the condensed 
essence, of the larger work on the subject, and has enabled us to form 
clear and tolerably complete idea of the man as he was both in his inner 
and his outer life. The book is eminently fitted both by its intrinsic 
excellence of material and workmanship, and by its cheapness for wide 
popularity and usefulness. 



















Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Lectures by E. Lenmann. Translated 
by Sopu1a Taytor. (T. and T. Clark.) This book consists of seven devo- 
tional lectures on some of the most familiar scenes in the life of our Lord, 
delivered to miscellaneous audiences, and designed “‘ to attract those who 
were far off to draw near and to use the blessed privileges of their con- 
dition as baptized Christians, and earnestly to point out to believers their 
responsibility as disciples of the Lord. The writer’s special aim was to 
bring Christ before the minds of his hearers,’’ as the gentle Saviour calling 
to Himself the weary and heavy-laden, and able to heal all sores of even 
this our generation, so as to win for Him the trust and affection of their 
hearts and the undivided homage and allegiance of theirlives. The lectures 
seem to us to be well fitted for the purpose for which they were designed. 
They are suggestive in subject-matter and popular in style, and we trust 
that the author’s aim in writing them will be more than realized. 
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The Life of St. Paul. By Rev. James Sratker, M.A. New Edition. 
(T. and T. Clark.) This book was originally published as one of the series of 
Handbooks for Bible Classes, and is now issued in this larger and improved 
form in the hope that it may fall into the hands of a class of readers which 
is not likely to be reached by mere handbooks. The writer has made 
good use of the abundant materials placed at his disposal, and out of them 
he has succeeded in presenting us with a clear and life-like portrait of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. His book, written, as he says, “on a more 
succinct plan than its predecessors, and enabling us to see the whole 
course of the apostle’s career and the principal objects it touches 
at a single glance, the details with which every reader is acquainted 
being made to come together into an easily comprehended whole,” fills 
a niche of its own, and meets a want which is not supplied by any other 
of the numerous books on the subject. It is altogether a most useful 
and excellent work. 


The Life of Jesus Christ. By Rev. James Starker, M.A. New 
Edition. (T. and T. Clark.) On its first appearance as one of the hand- 
books for Bible classes this book had a most favourable reception accorded 
to it, and was widely circulated. It is here republished in a better form, 
with a view to a still more extended usefulness. The freshness of many 
of the thoughts contained in it, and the graphic style in which it is written, 
impart to it a peculiar charm, and fit it to be the companion alike of the 
student and of the general reader. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


French Mission to the Zambesi District.—Further news from M. 
Coillard gives full details of the delays to which the expedition has been 
subjected. For weeks they were detained at Sesheke, a veritable ‘ Slough 
of Despond,” as M. Coillard calls it. They have tried some mission work, 
but find that the people prefer their pocket-handkerchiefs and their 
calico to their teaching! Strange to say, the language spoken by the 
Bassutos, the Sessuto, is understood by all classes at Sesheke, and even 
by the slaves. The veteran missionary, M. Casalis, explains this fact by 
showing that years ago some Bassutos emigrated to the Zambesi region, 
and subdued the Barotsis. By and by, it was found that they had 
changed their name to Makololos, and it was some of this tribe who 
became Livingstone’s faithful companions. Since then, owing to various 
circumstances, they have disappeared from that part of Africa, but their 
language remains—the Sesswto, or, as they called it, the Sekololo. So, 
as M. Casalis says, one result at least of M. Coillard’s mission to the 
Zambesi will be a wholesale colportage of the Bible, now wholly rendered 
into Sesswto, which is understood as far as the gates of Central Africa. 
In reference to this, M. Coillard beautifully says in a letter to M. Casalis, 
“When you penetrated into the beautiful Sessuto country (that is among 
the Bassutos), and carefully gathered together the sounds of the strange 
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language spoken by the chief who had welcomed you, you little thought 
that you were preparing weapons which a child then being born in Berry 
(in France) would afterwards make use of to attack the Zambesi country. 
We owe you, therefore, a debt of gratitude. You gave us the language— 
the key which will open for us the gateway to the nations.” 

The Baptist Society’s missionaries on the Congo report that their 
school work is cheering and hopeful and the Sunday services well attended, 
Another says, ‘‘ Our schoolboys have certainly a great taste for learning, 
and are bright fellows.” These words remind us of those of another 
missionary in the same region, to the effect that he would rather teach 
Congo boys than the ragged urchins in the East End of London. 

Central Africa.—Nyanza Mission of the Church Missionary Society. 
The death of King Mtesa was an event that caused great anxiety to the 
missionaries. Would all rivals but one to the throne be massacred ac- 
cording to custom, and what would be the attitude of the new king 
towards Christianity ? Happily, no massacre took place, thereby show- 
ing, it is thought, that Christian teaching has not been without effect. 
The new king is a lad, called Mwanga, but his intentions regarding the 
Mission are unknown. Fortunately, the person appointed to be king’s 
sister is a ‘* true Christian of sterling character.” 


Sours Seas.—Fifty years of work in the Fiji Islands have led, through 
the blessing of God, to the establishment of Christianity throughout that 
district, and to the entire abolition of the horrible. customs of former 
times. This great change is illustrated by a recent occurrence. For 


years there had stood in one of the temple-enclosures at Bau a monolith, 
to which the bodies intended for a cannibal orgie were dragged. For 
thirty years it has not been stained by human blood ; and now it has been 
removed to the great church in Bau, and a cavity having been hollowed 
out at the top by the oldest missionary and the latest recruit, it has been 
converted into a baptismal font. 


Sicity.—In the darkest lands God has doubtless some few whom He 
guides into the truth by the teaching of His Spirit. Signor Varnier and 
his companion, in one of their evangelistic journeys, came to a village they 
had never visited before. Sitting down to rest beneath a tree, they fell 
into conversation with an elderly man at work close by. To their 
astonishment they found that He knew the Lord, and for many years had 
tried to live in communion with Him. He could neither read nor write, 
but they learnt from him that his father, now 107 years of age, had taught 
him what he knew and felt about God, and what He had done for sin- 
ners. And he added, ‘‘I have felt all my life through a voice within, 
teaching me and showing me the ways of God; and I suppose my father 
was taught by the same inward voice: it must be the voice of the Spirit 
of God.” On going to see the venerable father, and explaining the object 
of their visit, he replied, ‘‘ Welcome to my humble house, ye servants of 
God, and may He be blessed and praised for sending you.” He then told 
them how, when the earthquake occurred at Messina in 1783, he being 
then seven years of age, he was marvellously preserved from being 
crushed to death, and how ever since he had tried to live in the ways of 
the Lord, guided by an inward voice. He had never had much to do with 
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the priests, and the only religious teaching he had ever had was the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. 


BrusseLs.—lour rooms or salles are now open for evangelistic pur- 
poses in the most populous quarters of this city. The method pursued is 
similar to that of the McAll Mission in France. The people show great 
readiness to attend, and willingly send their children to a sort of Sunday 
school established in connection with each salle. At one place Flemish 
meetings are also conducted. This is a good beginning, and we trust that 
the Christian people in Brussels will come forward in increasing numbers 
to support Pastor Meyhoffer and his evangelist in this important but 
arduous mission, The expenses of two of the halls are borne by the 
Evangelical Continental Society. A regular service has also been recently 
established in Namur, a town of 30,000 inhabitants. For years the Belgian 
Society have had their eye fixed on this place, but the difficulty of finding 
a place of meeting had hitherto been insuperable. The work proves most 
encouraging. 


Japan.—This wonderful country affords increasing proofs of the power 
of the gospel. It is now a settled principle with the American Board 
that before a church is organized the community must not only have a 
man ready and fit to become their pastor, but must also be ready to sup- 
port him. Under these conditions four churches were organized between 
January 14th and February. Two of these churches are on the island of 
Shikoka. Interesting special services were held, when the native pastor 
in each case was ordained, and the converts examined as to their faith, and 
the rules of church-life they proposed to lay down. When these were 
over, public gatherings took place. At Mat-suyama the theatre was 
engaged, and from one o'clock in the afternoon until eleven at night, with 
an interval of two hours for tea, addresses were delivered to large 
audiences, who remained nearly all the time, in spite of the cold and 
utterly comfortless character of the building. At Komatsu the members 
forming the church are seventy-two, mostly men; whereas at Mat- 
suyama the woman are in a majority. The explanation may be that 
in the former case there has been much persecution, and in the latter 
none. In this case, too, a night meeting of great length was held, 
and two policemen, who came in full uniform with sword and lighted 
paper lantern, rendered good service in restraining the noisy boys and in 
putting a stop to the confusion and stone-throwing outside the building. 
The missionary adds that nineteen persons were baptized at the afternoon 
service, and that several of them confessed that they were among the 
disturbers of the peace in November last on the occasion of a previous 
visit from the missionary. 

Bishop Poole, of the Church Missionary Society, reviewing the past 
year, speaks of two important events, one the disestablishment of the Budd- 
hists by imperial edict, and the other the formation in every village of a 
public burying-ground. These two edicts are significant of the progress 
of events. The Buddhists feel that a great blow has been struck at their 
prestige. The Bishop adds that helpful as these changes may prove to the 
cause of Christ, it is still more a cause of thankfulness to observe the zeal 
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of Japanese Christians in trying to propagate their religion, and he quotes 
from an article in a native paper referring to this subject. This article 
admits that it is right that the so-called missionaries should preach, but 
complains of the people who, though only half acquainted with Christian 
doctrine, begin to try and persuade others to adopt it ; and it adds, “ Chris. 
tians in Japan are usually very earnest and zealous.” Such testimony is 
most valuable. At Osaka, the Church Missionary Society has erected a 
Central Theological College. There were seven resident students at the end 
of 1884. Less than two years since a Bible-reading Union, or, as they call 
it, a Society of the Friends of the Bible was formed, and already numbers 
nearly 2,000 members, about 400 of whom live in Tokio. A list of passages 
is prepared, and every member promises to read one daily. These various 
movements show how wonderfully the Lord is opening up Japan for the 
establishment of His kingdom there. 


Cu1na.—The Baptist mission in North China has been greatly blessed, 
though one of the lastito be formed. The missionaries say, ‘‘ On all hands 
there are evident signs of awakening thought and interest. The Chinese 
Christians are fine men. They have heroic endurance. Every one of them 
isa centre of life and light, and influences others for miles around.” So itis 
perhaps not surprising to read that more than 350 converts were added 
to the churches in the Tsing-chu-fu district during the past year, of whom 
many have had to endure sore persecution. The Rev. Timothy Richard, 
one of the missionaries in this district, reporting on the work of the year, 
says that the Christian Church cannot afford to send to China her average 
or feeble members. China needs the highest schools, the best colleges. 
We must have better methods. The highest men are needed for the 
highest nations. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION EXAMINATIONS IN 
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Che Congregationalist. 


AUGUST, 1885. 


CANON FREMANTLE’S BAMPTON LECTURE.* 


In commenting on a startling utterance of Mr. Spurgeon 
relative to Dissenting theology, we had occasion to refer to 
the new Bampton Lecture by Canon Fremantle, as showing 
at least (if the judgment of The Guardian and its clerical 
correspondents could be trusted) that our friend’s strong 
opinion as to the comparative freedom of the Anglican 
Church from the tendencies he deplored was not justified by 
the facts. The book, however, is too remarkable both in itself 
and in its indications to be dismissed in this fashion. The 
Bampton Lecture necessarily commands an audience and 
exerts an influence on the theological thought of the time, 
and it certainly, to say the least, loses nothing in the present 
instance from the lecturer. The Anglican Church can boast 
few men of more liberal spirit, more enlightened views, more 
varied culture than Canon Fremantle. No one would place 
him in the same category with the Bishop of Durham or Dr. 
Westcott as an expositor, or with Canon Liddon or the 
Bishop of Peterborough as a preacher; but if he can scarcely 
be regarded as a great man, he is certainly an honest and 
courageous one, a scholar of considerable attainments, an 
independent and vigorous thinker, an earnest preacher in- 
tent on doing service to his generation. These lectures, too, 
like his previous book on ‘The Gospel in Secular Life,” are 
eminently adapted to the spirit of the times. They have 
caught some of its best inspirations, though they also exhibit 
Some of its most characteristic and dangerous tendencies. 

* The World as the Subject of Redemption. By the Hon. W. H. 
Fremantie, M.A, (Rivingtons.) 

VOL. XIV. 38 
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They are sure to be widely read and to be extensively popular, 
for they are as lively in style as they are fresh in thought. 
We do not suppose they are to be taken as the manifesto of 
a school, or indeed as anything more than the deliverance 
of the able writer himself upon the great theological problems 
of the day; but they seem to us to present in very clear and 
forcible manner the ultimate results to which Broad Church 
theology must conduct. It is this which gives them distine- 
tive value, and it is certainly on this account that we shall 
give them our careful and candid consideration. 

There are several reasons why we as Nonconformists should 
look favourably on Canon Fremantle. There are very few 
Anglican clergymen who have been able to take such a judicial 
and intelligent view of our ecclesiastical history, and espe- 
cially of the part played in it by the Puritans, as is done in 
these lectures. This is all the more remarkable because the 
Canon was educated in a school in which very different ideas 
obtained. His liberalism marks a distinct triumph over all 
his surroundings. He was educated in Toryism, and his 
early associations must all have disposed him to take an un- 
favourable view of Puritanism. Yet he perceives the lofti- 
ness of its ideal, recognizes the value of the service it did to 
the country and its Protestantism, and does not hesitate to 
expose and to condemn, as it deserves, the injustice done 
to it by Anglican bishops and priests. He even goes so far 
as to point out the errors of the “‘ judicial Hooker,’ whom 
Episcopal divines have been accustomed to treat as an oracle, 
whose utterances it were profanity to question. 


The result of his work was not in accordance with his principles. He 
was succeeded by an era in which everything was done by those in power 
that was most contrary to his contention, one in which the Episcopal 
form of Church government was held to have Divine sanction, in which 
the making of ecclesiastical laws was violently taken out of the hands 
of the national organs and placed in the hands of the clergy alone. And 
the reason for this is obvious. The keen point of Hooker’s argument 
is turned exclusively against the Puritans. He has not a word to say 
against the arbitrary power exercised by the Crown in ecclesiastical 
matters, nor against the oppressive character, then already making itself 
felt, of the Courts of High Commission, nor of the growing assumptions 
of clerical power as existing by Divine appointment (pp. 267, 268). 


In other words, Hooker, despite his boasted serenity of 
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temper and judgment, was too much of an ecclesiastic to have 
a clear understanding of the wants of the age. Lcclesias- 
ticism, in a peculiarly arrogant and aggressive form, was its 
chief peril. Bishops were claiming that Divine right which 
Hooker himself would have been among the last to concede, 
and yet his reasonings were directed against those Puritans 
who were the only counteracting force which could hold these 
assumptions in check. It may be urged that it was with the 
Puritans he had to contend; but, as Mr. Fremantle sees, his 
controversy with them would have been productive of better 
effects had he acknowledged the strength of their position, 
and done something to moderate the extravagance of that 
Episcopacy which he had undertaken to defend. We are in- 
debited to our author for what seems to us a very fair pre- 
sentation of the Puritan case. 


The Puritan was technically wrong in supposing that the Genevan 
model was to be found in the Bible, and that it was Divine and necessary 
truth. But even in this he was not wholly wrong, since thus he was led 
to follow the democratic constitution of the early Christian times and their 
simplicity of worship. In his serious interest in life and government, in 
his aspiration to an ideal community, such as those attempted in New 
England, he was wholly right. His profession of Calvinism was not a 
mere speculation. It was a protest against the self-will which had loaded 
the Church with unauthorized ordinances. What God had ordained that 
alone he would follow. It is true the Puritan was mistaken in sup- 
posing that he could find the Presbyterian system in Scripture, and that 
this was the sovereign will of God. Yet this mistake might have been 
made clear to him, as indeed it was made clear in another way, and ata 
later date by the Independents ; it might have been made clear through 
the ordinary processes of Christian constitutionalism, had he been fairly 
met with temperate and reasoned opposition. But how was the Puritan 
met by those in authority? By the revival of a theory of Divine right in 
the Episcopalian clergy unknown to the Reformer or the Elizabethan 
divines, and known only up to that date in the assumptions of the 
Papacy; by the alliance of the ecclesiastical assumption with the claim for 
a Divine right inherent in the sovereign apart from the nation; by the 
practical commendation upon these assumptions which was offered by the 
tyrannical injustice of the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission ; 
by the claim of the clergy in their Convocations to determine alone (as in 
the Canons of 1604 and 1639) all matters of the organization of Divine 
worship and of moral discipline for the whole nation; by a refusal to 
listen to the voice of the laity as expressed in Parliament; by the introduc- 
tion of principles which seemed not without reason, nor without actual 
examples, to lead back to Romanism (pp. 270-272). 


We have given this somewhat lengthy extract because it 
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states in compendious, and yet very full and distinct, manner, 
the case of the Puritans against king and prelates which had 
to be decided on the field of battle. If the separate counts of 
this cumulative indictment be carefully examined, it will be 
seen that the battle of the Puritans was precisely the same as 
that which the Evangelicals have been fighting against the 
Ritualists in our own time. The Courts, indeed, have been in- 
voked on the opposite side, but employed in a very different way 
from that in which they were used by the Stuarts; but it is 
interesting to note how clearly their oppressiveness is dis- 
cerned by priests, and abettors of priests, when they are acting 
against and not for them. ‘The ecclesiastical ancestors of our 
own sacerdotalists did not scruple to employ the thumbscrew, 
the dungeon, the pillory, the scaffold, against those who would 
not bow down to their idol; but their descendants, on the first 
attempt to bring them under the control of that law, to whose 
favour they owe so much, shriek out against the cruel injury 
done them. These historic reminiscences are extremely 
valuable for a fuller understanding of our own controversies, 
but we must plead guilty to a feeling of regret that the justice 
which has here been dealt to our fathers and their contention 
should not have been exhibited by the party with whom we 
have more theological sympathy. The Puritans were in truth 
the Evangelicals of their time, but if Evangelicals are pre- 
pared to accord a certain respect to those of them who 
remained within the Church, they, for the most part, have 
scarcely more tolerance for Independents, and for Cromwell 
in particular, than High Churchmen like Mozley, whose 
defence of Laud and attack upon Cromwell, able as they are, 
exhibit the worst faults of a sacerdotalism which is as hostile 
to civil liberty as to simplicity in religion. Puritanism passed 
away because with its triumph it “ also became a sect with a 
limited ideal, differing from that of the nation, often hypo- 
critical, often oppressive.” But it was not dead, and Mr. 
Fremantle sees how much the nation owed to it, even in the 
dark days which followed its overthrow when to outward 
appearance its greatest and best work was undone. “‘ Beneath 
the superficial orgies of the Restoration might be found a 
nation serious, industrious, and resolved to be free. Beneath 
the wave of persecution, in which Puritanism seemed to have 
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been submerged, was a living Puritanism which created a 
state of unrest, until if was recognized by the Revolution 
settlement.” 

We are bound to be grateful to one who so honourably 
testifies to the lofty aims and noble achievements of Puritan- 
ism. But we must not delude ourselves as to the real cha- 
racter of his admiration and the extent to which it goes. The 
difference between us and’Mr. Fremantle even here is very 
marked. He objects to the “‘false idea,” found in both parties 
“of the Christian Church, which takes it for a separate 
society, a society established mainly, if not solely, for worship 
and its adjuncts.” We hold that the Christian Church is a 
separate society, though we should object to the other part of 
his definition. It exists, not solely for worship, but for life, 
for the quickening of holiness in its members, for the fulfil- 
ment of its Lord’s command to show forth His death until He 
come; in short, for the work of testimony, of example, of 
spiritual influence. We object to the idea that the nation 
can be the Church of Christ unless its members have yielded 
themselves to the sway of Christ; and we object quite as 
strongly to the theory which practically makes the clergy the 
Church. 

Acreeing fully with Mr. Fremantle in his opposition to 
clericalism, and agreeing, too, that ‘‘ by almost identifying 
Christianity with public worship, and absorbing all ministries 
in the clerical function, and thinking more of correct forms 
of appointment and ordination than of the Divine gifts which 
form the true succession of spiritual leaders, we may become 
the greatest of all obstacles to the establishment of the kingdom 
of God,” we are the more bound to indicate in what respects 
we differ from him. We have no sympathy with what may be 
described as the ‘ separatist’ conception, whether of religion 
or the Church. A religion which eschews all interest in the 
common affairs of the world, which stamps a large section of 
human life with its activities and pleasures (especially its plea- 
sures) as secular or profane, which fails to grasp the full signi- 
ficance of the lesson taught to Peter when he was instructed to 
call nothing that God had cleansed common or unclean, fails 
to correspond to the ideal given us in the New Testament. We 
have as little faith as our author himself in the view he has 
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described as clericalism, which, in fact, reduces religion to 
little more than “‘ public worship and its adjuncts.” So, too, a 
Church which lives for itself, to which the idea of a “ city set 
upon a hill” is unfamiliar, or at best restricted in its opera- 
tions to what is regarded as peculiarly religious teaching, 
has forgotten its obligations both to its Lord and to the 
world. The “little garden walled round” is a strange 
conception of a society whose mission is to purify the world 
and bring it back to God. In all this we are in accord with 
these lectures. We differ in maintaining that, until the world 
is subdued to the obedience of faith, the men who believe in 
the Lord Jesus must gather themselves into societies, and 
that those societies—separated as a family is separate from 
the rest of the world, and as any number of men by the 
fact of their constituting a distinct society is separate—must 
stand apart from the world, and so far be “‘ separatists;” but 
if they have the mind of Christ they must eschew the separatist 
spirit. The Christian Church is to go into the world, touching 
and affecting it everywhere. It is to govern the transactions 
of business by the Christian law to do unto others as men 
would have others do to them. It is to leaven political con- 
flict with the Christian ‘spirit of righteousness and honour, 
and chivalrous consideration for others. It is to secure 
supremacy for the law of right in all the dealings of nations, 
to restrain the tyranny of force, to teach lessons of gentleness 
and forbearance for the weak. It is to sweeten and beautify 
and ennoble life everywhere. But its one way of accomplish- 
ing all this is to maintain its own life and strength by fellow- 
ship with Christ. When we speak of the Church in this con- 
nection we really mean its individual members. The Church 
in its associate capacity may not always be able to act in 
these different spheres, may not think it wise to do so; but it 
acts in and through its members, and every faithful and con- 
sistent servant of Christ ought in his measure to contribute 
towards this end. Our idea of a Church is of a society com- 
posed of men who are united together in love of Christ, and 
who for that love are seeking so to live the life of Christ that 
others may be led to live it also. 

Mr. Fremantle holds that ‘the Church is meant to be 
society transformed by the Spirit of Christ.” But when 
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speaking in this way has he not before him a conception 
closely resembling the ideal of the “‘ Holy Catholic Church ?” 
Those who dreamed that fascinating but, as it has proved, 
most dangerous vision, were possessed by the very thought 
which the Lord most distinctly condemns, that the “‘ kingdom 
of God cometh with observation.” It was an imposing, visible 
organization, with a graded hierarchy, with titles and distine- 
tions resembling those of the world, with tests for admission 
to its privileges and penalties to inflict upon heretics, with a 
vast apparatus for administration and government, in short, 
with all the appliances of an earthly kingdom. Now our 
author would get rid of its creeds, its priests, its laws, its 
penalties, but he retains the fundamental error out of which all 
the mischief sprung, and would spring again if the old theory 
remained as a root of bitterness. We reject that conception 
in toto. The kingdom of God is the unseen rule in the soul, 
and its power is to be manifested, not by transforming a 
nation into a visible Church, but by so filling its individual 
members with the power of the Spirit of God that the nation 
shall be perceptibly influenced by them. 

There is so much that is noble in thought and beautiful in 
sentiment in Mr. Fremantle’s work that it seems hard to say 
that in his dream about this recasting of society by the Church 
he really sacrifices what is the essence of Christianity. 

It is clear from the review of his book in The Guardian that 
Canon Fremantle is not likely to meet any kindly considera- 
tion from his own co-religionists—it will be fortunate if even 
common justice is dealt out to him. The Guardian certainly 
is not fair, as we have proved by testing some of its quota- 
tions. The only excuse for them is that they were so 
evidently fragmentary, and made for a purpose, as to compel 
inquiry on the part of any one who would form an indepen- 
dent judgment. The mischief is that so many will read the 
review who have no access to the book, and thus impressions, 
which to say the least are exaggerated, will be diffused in 
relation to both the lectures and the lecturer. The latter has 
committed offences which it is not easy for strong Churchmen 
to forgive. He is, The Guardian tells us— 


Utterly hostile to the fathers, selecting Jerome, Augustine, and 
Ambrose for particular censure. We are more astonished to find that 
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his special favourite among all the Christian movements of history is 
the Puritan, which aimed at setting up the narrowest and most clerical 
system ever yet promulgated. 


The Puritan is the pet aversion of The Guardian and its 
school, and when a Bampton lecturer dares to—not, indecd, 
to express indiscriminating approval, for the Canon points 
out the faults in Puritanism on which The Guardian insists, 
but simply to treat it with common fairness, he has thereby 
condemned himself. But when to this he adds a disrespect 
to the authority of the fathers, and, what is worst of all, a con- 
demnation of clericalism and a suggestion to the clergy that 
they must efface, if need be, themselves and their systems in 
the effort to save ‘‘ the world,” it is surely manifest that no 
terms can be kept with so daring a transgressor. Certainly 
no effort is spared to find material for his condemnation. 
Take for example the remarks of the reviewer relative to 
Canon Fremantle’s views of public worship. By an ingenious 
welding together of separate bits of sentences he is made to 
say—‘ So little is it right to identify the Church with the system 
of public worship” that to do “‘ entirely without it is the ideal of 
Christianity.’ Our readers will observe how two clauses 
which have no connection with each other are linked so as to 
produce a particular impression. How far is it a true one? 
Grantthat some expressions of the lecturer areunguarded—and 
this is a fault all through—still we have this clear statement : 
“Tt is not true that the system of public worship is likely to 
fail permanently into discredit. . . . It may be in the future 
more honoured and fruitful than ever in its proper sphere.” 
A still more significant passage brings out the writer’s views 
more fully— 


If the worshipping body can imbue itself fully with the spirit of 
Christian universalism, it will be recognized as the guiding and inspiring 
spirit of the whole. It will maintain its supreme position, not by any 
external power accorded to it, but by the influence which it legitimately 
wins, by the confidence which it inspires, by its power to impart and 
sustain the consciousness of Christian redemption, by the enthusiasm 
with which it animates men, by the interpretation which it gives them of 
their present situation and their need, by the inextinguishable gratitude 
awakened by its beneficence, and by its revelations to the universal Church 
of the way of the blessed life (p. 329). 


A passage like this ought to have saved the writer from the 
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charge that he wishes to do away with public worship. Our 
complaint of it would be that his “ worshipping body” is 
really the Church of Christ, and this Universal Church a 
figment of his own imagination. Here is one of his 
cardinal errors. He attributes to society a character which it 
cannot possess until its members are subdued to the obedience 
of the faith, and in doing it drops out of sight the essential 
idea of the Church itself. 

There is so much that is not only true and valuable, but 
specially appropriate to these times, in Canon Fremantle’s 
lectures, that we deeply regret the unsatisfactory result of 
his teaching as a whole. We need to have the many-sided 
conception of the functions of the Church of Christ brought 
out to its fullest extent. It has very much more to do than 
to gather in little companies of men who have accepted the 
doctrines of the gospel, and are rejoicing in its hopes. It is 
to be itself a mighty power, working on behalf of Christ and 
His righteousness in every department of human life. Espe- 
cially is it necessary that the world of politics be redeemed 
from that ungodliness to which some pietists would fain rele- 
gate it. Canon Fremantle has done a service for which we 
are deeply grateful in the inculcation of a broader and more 
scriptural view. It is impossible to measure the injury 
which has been done to politics first, but to religion also, by 
the divorce of two things which God would assuredly have to 
be joined together. The protest against the attempt to dwarf 
the religious life by placing it apart from these common 
engagements of the world is so refreshing and so timely, 
that we can only regret that in some cases it is marred by an 
extravagance, not to say seeming irreverence, of which hostile 
critics have not been slow to take advantage. For ourselves, 
we could more easily forget the errors of form and expression 
in recognition of the substantial value of the service itself, 
but for a much more serious fault, that of the absence of any 
solid foundation on which the teaching might rest. 

Nothing is more true than the idea which pervades the 
whole of these lectures, that “the main object of Christian 
work is not to be found either in the saving of individuals out 
of a ruined world, or in the organizing of a separate society 
destined always to hold aloof from the world, but in the 
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saving of the world itself.” But we cannot see why these 
aims should be placed in opposition to each other, since the 
first two are in fact but steps to the last. The work began in 
the saving of one or two, it proceeds in the formation of 
societies, and it is to end in the saving of the world. That 
salvation is to be the sanctification of everything by the Spirit 
of Christ. But when we come to ask how this is to be done, 
we have no sufficient answer. The following is the nearest 
approach to one which we have found : 


The centre of theology to a Christian lies in the character of Jesus 
Christ. While this is felt to be supreme, a secure basis is laid for theo- 
logy and religion. That is the manifestation of the Divine—of God Him- 
self; for no other God is conceivable henceforth than God as manifested 
in Christ. That manifestation of the Divine is not bound up with any 
particular view of the Divine nature metaphysically considered, nor with 
any view of human nature in which our reason need find a stumbling- 
block, nor with miracles regarded as violations of the natural order, nor 
with the resurrection of our Lord regarded as a physical phenomenon 
(pp. 368, 369). 


What is most tantalizing in this utterance is its vagueness. 
It may meaii much or little. We regret to have the convic- 
tion forced upon us that it means the abandonment of the 
supernatural altogether. Take the last phrase, ‘“‘ The resur- 
rection of our Lord regarded as a physical phenomenon ”— 
what can it mean but a denial of the resurrection altogether ? 
It seems to concede a resurrection, but it is only such as is 
enjoyed by every good man whose work lives after him. This 
is not what Paul preached; this is not the truth by which 
he and his brethren turned the world upside down ; this does 
not explain the wondrous power which the gospel has exerted 
in every age. There are many popular conceptions of the 
Church, and even of Christianity, which need to be corrected. 
The sphere of its authority should be enlarged, and that 
authority itself needs to be more clearly explained as the 
power of the Spirit of Christ in individual men. It is as anti- 
Scriptural as it is impolitic and unnecessary to disparage the 
value of public worship ; but it is necessary to insist that it 
can only be regarded as pure and spiritual when the whole 
life is offered up in sacrifice to God. But in vain will be this 
exhibition of Christian duty unless behind it all there be the 
full teaching of the great truth that God hath raised up Christ 
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to be Saviour and Lord. We rejoice in the more liberal con- 
ception of Christian life, but so far from believing that it 
necessitates any surrender of Evangelical truth, we hold that 
the loss of the doctrine would neutralize the effect of the 
teaching as to the life. ‘‘ If Christ be not risen, then is all 
preaching vain.” 


MEMORIES IN ROME OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


No. II. 


Mucu inquiry has arisen as to where Paul lived during his 
captivity in Rome. A local tradition affirms that in a 
subterranean Church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which you 
pass going down the Corso, you have the very ‘“‘ hired house ”’ 
where for two years the holy apostle lived. In the crypt-like 
place there is nothing which looks like a human dwelling ; 
and the tradition itself, in a city where such traditions 
abound, is of little if any value. I have seen it without 
any satisfaction as to its identity with Paul’s abode. A house 
in the Ghetto, extremely ancient, was pointed out to me one 
day by the late Dr. Philip, a Jewish missionary, as the 
probable spot ; but his idea seems to have nothing to rest on 
except the fact that the old building is in the Jews’ quarter. 
What is fatal to the identification of the ‘‘hired house” in 
either of these spots is that the New Testament indicates it 
to have been connected with lodgings occupied by the Pre- 
torian guard. The “soldier that kept him” would not be 
far away from his comrades; and his comrades in general 
would be accommodated in the great Pretorian camp of 
which traces exist near the Porta Pia—a long distance from 
the Corso and the Ghetto—whilst a detachment of the military 
would have their quarters within the precincts of the imperial 
palace on the Palatine Hill. That position would indeed be 
nearer to the Corso and the Ghetto, but still a good way off 
from either. I give up as hopeless the solution of this local 
problem. 

But we know something of what the apostle did. Instead 
of finding, as might have been expected, that immediately on 
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his arrival he had an interview with the Christian brethren 
—of whom certain met him at Appii Forum—we find that he 
called together the chief of the unconverted Jews, and a day 
was agreed upon, when in great numbers they came to his 
lodging ; to them he expounded his great subject, testifying 
of the kingdom of God. ‘“‘ And some believed the things which 
were spoken, and some believed not.” The conference ended 
in an awful apostolic warning. This did not indicate success, 
but success attended his labours in another quarter. He 
exerted a Christian influence over the imperial soldiery. 
‘*“My bonds,” he says, ‘‘became manifest throughout the 
whole Pretorian guard, and to all the rest.” He also 
preached to Roman citizens. ‘‘He received all that came 
in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 
confidence, no man forbidding him.” 

He wrote four epistles during this first imprisonment. In 
chronological order I follow Dr. Lightfoot in assigning the 
first place to the Philippian Epistle. It seems to reflect 
gloomy clouds, such as would be sure at times to overshadow 
a prisoner’s mind, and also sunny flashes of joy and hope— 
joy at the early success of his ministry, hope of approaching 
deliverance. The Epistles to Colosse and Ephesus are 
closely akin, and show how he regarded philosophical forms 
of error—different from the Jewish antagonism he had to 
contend against—and how he beat down Gnostic speculations 
by uplifting the revelation of Christ’s Divine and supreme 
glory. The Epistle to Philemon brings out the charming 
episode of the runaway slave Onesimus, whom he had met 
with in Rome—how he in his bonds had spiritually begotten 
the fugitive to a new life of freedom and obedience ; and how 
he sent him back to his old master with gladness, ‘‘ not as a 
bondservant, but more than a servant—a brother beloved.” 

As in a mirror, these epistles reflect passing shadows of 
good men with whom he came in contact; not, however, as 
might have been supposed, the people who are saluted in 
the Roman Epistles, but other friends. The names of 
Epaphroditus and Epaphras we do not meet with at an 
earlier date. If they mean distinct persons, they came to 
Rome on special missions—the first from Philippi, who 
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prought with him a purse of money, a testimonial, as we 
should call it, to help the apostle in pecuniary straits; the 
second from Colosse, who, perhaps, arrived for the purpose 
of consultation touching controversies in the Eastern Churches. 
Some think only one person is meant by the two names; I 
think it more probable they point to distinct individuals. 
They came, as Paul had done himself, by the Appian Way to 
their present destination, and we can watch them in imagina- 
tion as they enter under the Arch of Drusus, and wind over 
the Via Sacra to the Forum, seeking after that ‘‘ hired 
house’? which was a bourn for many travellers. ‘ The 
world forgetting, by the world forgot,” they would pass 
crowds of citizens unnoticed, though their simple names, 
unconsciously to them, were destined to live in immortal 
renown. 

Tychicus from Ephesus, and Aristarchus, too, from Thessa- 
lonica, also came to see the Gentile missionary on some errand 
or in the way of private friendship. Luke, ‘“‘the beloved 
physician,” stood by the captive, a faithful companion and 
medical attendant throughout. Mark was a fellow-soldier 
in Christ, and so was Demas, who afterwards forsook him, 
through loving ‘‘ the present world.” Another adherent, and 
also one of the circumcision like Mark, was Jesus, who is 
called Justus. They, with Aristarchus, are mentioned as 
“fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God,” and a comfort to 
Paul. Other unnamed Christians are included in the com- 
prehensive reference—‘“‘ those that are of Czsar’s household ; ” 
but when we remember the immense extent of that household, 
and its graduated scale, it does not help us to determine the 
official rank of the individuals respectively. To many readers 
the apostolic salutations may appear a barren list of names, 
but when we ponder descriptive epithets and brief notices, 
they rise into living forms; and a thoughtful visitor in Rome, 
as he sits on the Palatine, or wanders within the ancient 
precincts of the city, will be helped to give them a personal 
reality, and to connect them with archeological remains, 
which are lasting landmarks to the historical and biographical 
student. The departed come back, and stand out on an old 
classic foreground, restored in form and colour to our imagina- 
tive perceptions. 
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It is an old tradition, supported by apocryphal writings, 
that Seneca knew Paul—indeed, was his convert, or at least 
his disciple; but though a sentence here and there in Seneca 
may resemble apostolic words, they may be accounted for in 
other ways, and such a relation as that supposed vanishes 
when tested by a comparison of Stoical philosophy with 
Evangelical religion. There is, however, sufficient reason to 
believe that Pomponia Grecina, wife of one of the conquerors 
of Britain, was a convert to Christianity, in Paul’s time, and 
might by his instrumentality have been brought into the fold 
of the Good Shepherd. Ata little later period the consul, 
Flavius Clemens, and his wife, Flavia Domitilla, were pro- 
fessed Christians, and were among the few rich and mighty 
Romans called into the faith and hope of the gospel. 

We hope we shall not weary the reader if to this array of 
Christian names we for one moment refer to others better 
known by the world—names of illustrious authors, who trod 
the city pavement in their daily walk, and may have passed, 
without any recognition on the part of the strange handcuffed 
captive, whom, had they known him, they would have scorned. 
How time has turned the tables!—the unknown has become 
well known. Tacitus was buta child; Quintilian had just 
come of age; Lucan was a young man; Silius Italicus was 
in the vigour of manhood; Persius died during Paul’s 
imprisonment; Juvenal was advanced in life; and Pliny 
was at Rome studying jurisprudence in a.p. 52. Another 
illustrious person passes before us as we think of that epoch, 
for Vespasian was within a few years of wearing the purple 
when Paul was within a few years of wearing a martyr’s 
crown. 

After Paul’s arrival, two years passed before he was tried. 
The delay would not be on the part of the accused ; for, being 
conscious of his innocence, and knowing that nothing illegal 
according to Roman law could be alleged against him, he 
would only be anxious for a decision of his case as soon as 
possible. The delay must have been on the part of his 
accusers, or on the part of the judge; the accusers not finding 
it easy to bring conclusive proof against him, or the judge 
putting off from time to time a trial which appeared to him 
troublesome or insignificant—perhaps both. 
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During the procrastination two remarkable Jewish incidents 
occurred, in which we infer Paul felt interested. First, 
Josephus reached Jerusalem whilst the apostle was in Rome, 
and, curiously enough, he, too, suffered shipwreck on his way, 
and afterwards landed at Puteoli. He sought the Emperor 
Nero on behalf of certain Jewish priests, who had been un- 
justly treated ; and he applied in their behalf to the wretched, 
the infamous Empress Poppa, who had become, at least, a 
patroness of the Jews. Josephus succeeded in his applica- 
tion; the priests were liberated, and Poppa sent them to 
their own country, enriched by presents. Secondly, a quarrel 
in the Holy City between Agrippa and the Jews about a wall 
he built near the temple, brought to Rome another embassy, 
headed by no less a personage than the high priest ; here, 
again, the Empress secured the success of the mission. 

At length Paul’s trial took place. On the Palatine there 
still remain the floor and the base of columns belonging to 
a basilica of the Flavian Palace. When I first saw it, the 
guide said positively it was on that spot Paul was tried by 
Nero—a statement which appeared most interesting; but 
on examination I found that the Flavian Palace was erected 
by Vespasian, Nero’s successor. Still the basilica might have 
remained ; but whether or not so, the scene of the trial must 
have been in a basilica of a similar description. The tra- 
dition that Seneca was present as the Emperor’s adviser is 
a mere fiction, and all we can conclude respecting the inci- 
dents of the trial is, that it did not secure the object of the 
persecutors. Their victim was liberated. 

Afterwards Nero’s fire broke out, and destroyed much of 
the city. Tacitus gives a terrible account of it. It arose in 
the Circus contiguous to Mount Palatine and Mount Celius. 
It grew outrageous, and devoured the whole extent of the 
Circus, for neither were particular houses at that time secured 
by enclosures, nor were even temples environed with walls. 
The flames spread. First it invaded the lower parts of the 
city, and then mounted up to the lofty heights. The city was 
liable to conflagrations from the plan of the buildings, with 
long narrow alleys and streets of no regularity whatever. 
Whether or not Nero was himself the author of this terrible 
destruction is uncertain, but he laid it at the door of the new 
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religion. To meet the charge against himself, he transferred 
the guilt to fictitious criminals. He subjected to exquisite 
torture, and doomed to executions singularly cruel, those 
‘‘who for their detestable crimes,” says Tacitus, ‘were 
already universally abhorred and known to the vulgar by the 
name of Christians.” The horrors which followed the catas- 
trophe have been represented by some modern historians as 
endured chiefly, if not entirely, by the Jews; but Tacitus, 
who is our great authority on the subject, says nothing of 
Jews. He only mentions Christians—telling us they were 
hunted by dogs, hung up on crosses, or burnt in combustible 
garments as torches to illuminate the monster’s gardens. 

We find Paul again within four years a Roman prisoner 
a second time. He wrote from Rome his Second Epistle to 
Timothy. ‘‘ At my first answer no man stood with me, but 
all men forsook me: I pray God that it may not be laid to 
their charge. Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me; that by me the preaching might be fully 
known, and that all the Gentiles might hear: and I was de- 
livered out of the mouth of the lion. And the Lord shall 
deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me unto his 
heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory for ever and ever.— 
Amen.” Some have regarded Paul’s words here as referring 
to his first trial, but the whole context renders its reference to 
the second and last as most probable. He had now no pros- 
pect of release. ‘‘I am now ready,” he says, “‘ to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day: and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.” 

In what place of confinement he wrote these touching words 
we do not know. A tradition which fastens itself on the 
imagination of visitors in Rome asserts that he and Peter 
spent months together in the Mammertine Prison. It must 
be obvious to every one who has entered that dungeon that 
the tradition is highly improbable. At all events, we do 
not believe the letter to Timothy could possibly have been 
written in such a place as that. It is not, however, unlikely 
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he might be plunged into that miserable den of darkness just 
before his execution. Jugurtha was certainly confined there. 
Why not Paul ? 

The legend that the apostle was led through the gate which 
bears his name to the place of execution outside the walls is 
not at all improbable, and it has always been most affecting, 
as I have looked at the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, to think of 
it as one of the last objects on which the apostle’s eyes must 
have rested on his way to martyrdom; but the miraculous 
incidents reported in connection with his death are such as 
to render them incredible. 

The three churches of the Tre Fontane, some distance out 
of Rome, are well known. Thirty years ago they stood 
amidst a scene of desolation and misery. Now all is altered. 
The spot is cultivated. A pleasant garden, with bright flowers, 
thickly-planted shrubs, and overarching trees, occupies a 
space once utterly forbidding. Tradition and legend say that 
there Paul was fastened to a column and beheaded. The 
head took three bounds as it fell, and at each point where it 
touched the ground a spring of water gushed up. Other 
marvels, so utterly absurd that they are not worth repeating, 
are said to have accompanied the martyrdom. 

JOHN STOUGHTON. 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS.* 


Gorpon’s fate was sufficiently sad and tragical without any 
fresh horror being superadded to it, by his name being 
converted into a mere watchword of faction or, worse still, 
used as a weapon of personal malignity. For ourselves we 
have no desire to detract in the slightest degree from the 
reputation which Gordon has won by a career in which are 
elements of chivalry and romance, which have touched the 
imaginations and moved the hearts of Englishmen to an extent 
to which it would not be easy to find a parallel, at all events 


* The Journals of Major-General C. G. Gordon, C.B., at Khartoum. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
VOL. XIV. 39 
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in our recent history. We are even prepared to make reagon- 
able allowances for the extravagance of that adulation. Hero- 
worship is always prone to exaggeration and folly, and if it 
has been exceptionally wild in the present case, it must not 
be forgotten that Gordon was an exceptional man, and that 
the pathetic appeal, which comes to all true hearts from his 
unknown grave in the savage country for whose people he 
gave his life, was itself sufficient to intensify the sentiment 
which his devotion and courage had already awakened. We 
should not, therefore, have been disposed to be severely critical, 
though the eulogies of the departed hero had seemed to us not 
only overdone, but sometimes even irrational and inconsistent 
with each other. Even if passing beyond this extreme of 
panegyric upon the man his admirers had begun to appeal to 
his opinions as decisive on all questions of national policy, we 
might have been content silently to enter our protest and wait 
till a more rational state of mind had returned or some fresh 
excitement had changed the fashion of the hour. But when 
we are asked not only to honour Gordon, even to the extent 
of accepting him as an oracle, but are required in vindication 
of his memory to condemn other men who in circumstances 
of great difficulty have sought to discharge their duty to their 
country, we are forced to speak words of strong remonstrance. 
Of course, we expose ourselves to the same kind of criticism as 
that which is directed against the late Ministry, and especially 
against Mr. Gladstone; but that is a very trifling matter. 
When the sad tidings of Gordon’s fate first reached this 
country we paid a tribute of admiration to the noble qualities 
which he had displayed throughout his unselfish life of loyal 
and gallant devotion to what he regarded as duty, and we 
provoked the comments of some adherents of the Peace Society. 
We have subsequently expressed, or rather have reiterated the 
expression of the opinion we have held from the outset, that 
Gordon’s mission was a mistake from the first, and that no 
Ministry could possibly have long worked in accord with so 
impracticable a subordinate. We did not utter a syllable in 
detraction from the real worth of Gordon’s character and 
service, but we contended that his policy was unworkable, and 
that the late Ministry were not to be condemned for refusing 
to adopt it; and further, that in judging of their action 
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allowance must fairly be made for the difficulties which he 
had created for them. The truth of these views is abundantly 
confirmed by the “‘ Journals” before us, is indeed admitted by 
Gordon himself; nevertheless, the utterance of them has drawn 
down on our devoted heads a perfect storm of abuse. It does 
not affect us, for itis not hard to penetrate its motives. Gordon 
is the name by which Tories hope to conjure. It is curious 
to find them devotees of a man whose chief distinction was a 
Christian enthusiasm trenching very closely upon fanaticism ; 
and, indeed, it is so refreshing, and the influence upon their 
own minds may be so healthy, that we regard the manifesta- 
tions of their feeling with a considerable degree of equanimity. 
That those who have been so ready with their many sneers 
against every attempt to base national politics upon Christian 
principles should even for a time be led to recognize and 
admire the nobility of a man whose one desire was to shape 
his whole public life as well as his private conduct by Chris- 
tian law, and whose principles would be regarded as extreme 
by numbers of eminent Christian men, may be an advantage 
to those in whom this surprising change is seen. The gain 
would be greater if the admiration was based on a more solid 
foundation, and could be detached from purely party feeling. 
Under any circumstances it is a phenomenon so suggestive as 
to deserve careful study. 

The point, however, about which we are chiefly concerned 
is “that a high, wise, and enlightened” policy of national 
righteousness ——a true Christian policy—should not be 
damaged, and the fame of its noblest representative dimmed, 
by an appeal to Christian sympathy awakened on behalf of 
one whom we regard (despite our grave dissent from many of 
his opinions) as a true and good soldier of Jesus Christ. We 
are quite willing to recognize in Gordon a Paladin of Chris- 
tian chivalry, but we do not therefore accept him as a wise 
statesman, still less as an infallible authority. We have not 
the faintest sympathy with many of the views by which 
General Gordon seems to have been dominated, and which 
were due, so far as we can see, to some strong impulse which 
carried him in aparticular direction,rather than to any thought- 
ful judgment formed after a searching inquiry into facts, and 
a deliberate balancing of the arguments on both sides. The 
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deeds of the ‘‘ Ever-victorious Army” were very gallant, 
and its successes marvellous; but it has always puzzled us 
to understand why Gordon should have drawn a sword in 
such a quarrel, which lay outside his special sphere. So in 
relation to his Soudan policy. We cannot understand why 
he should have been so anxious to crush the Mahdi, and 
especially if the alternative to his rule was the sovereignty 
of the great slaveholder, Zubair Pacha. The policy of those 
who maintain that we should ourselves rule the Soudan is 
intelligible, though not capable of defence when examined 
under the whole light of common sense. But if (as General 
Gordon himself more than once intimates) our prolonged 
occupation was as impossible as it certainly was undesir- 
able, we fail to see why we should concern ourselves as to 
whether the future ruler of the country was the Mahdi, 
the Sultan, or Zubair Pacha, to whom Gordon had so sin- 
gular an inclination. We do not merely say that we cannot 
approve of Gordon’s policy; we must go further, and admit 
that we cannot understand the reasons for it; if there were 
any reasons, they do not reveal themselves in these journals. 

We are heartily glad that the journals have been published. 
The publishers deserve credit for the spirit of enterprize they 
have shown in their arrangements for their issue; and if it be 
true (as currently stated), that they have paid 5,000 guineas 
for the copyright, they have shown great faith in the hero-wor- 
ship of the hour. We believe this sagacious liberality will be 
iustified by the event, and for their own sake we hope that it 
may. Indeed, on every ground we trust that this book will be 
widely read. We do not suppose that it will dissipate all the 
illusions which are abroad, but it may help towards the gradual 
formation of a more correct opinion. The General Gordon of 
these journals is certainly a very different person from the 
deserted hero who figures so prominently in Tory speeches. 
We find here criticisms of the Government often sufficiently 
keen and caustic ; but Gordon’s complaints are not that he 
has been left to his fate, but that the Ministry will not accept 
his policy. He is indignant at the suggestion that any expe- 
dition should be sent to relieve him, and insists that Lord 
Wolseley and General Earle are not coming to his rescue, 
but to withdraw the garrisons. 
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I altogether decline the imputation that the projected expedition has 
come to relieve me. It has come to SAVE OUR NATIONAL HONOUR in extri- 
cating the garrisons, éc., from a position our action in Egypt has placed 
these garrisons. I was relief expedition No. 1, they are relief expedi- 
tion No. 2. As for myself, I could make good my retreat at any moment 
if I wished. Now realize what would happen if this first relief expedi- 
tion was to bolt and the steamers fell into the hands of the Mahdi; this 
second relief expedition (for the honour of England engaged in extrica- 
ting garrisons) would be somewhat hampered. We, the first and second 
expeditions, are equally engaged for the honour of England. This is fair 
logic. I came up to extricate the garrisons and failed. Earle comes up to 
extricate garrisons and I hope succeeds. Earle does not come to extri- 
cate me. The extrication of the garrisons was supposed to affect our 
“national honour.”’ If Earle succeeds, the ‘‘ national honour” thanks 
him, and I hope rewards him, but it is altogether independent of me, 
who for failing incurs its blame. I am not the rescwed lamb, and I will 
not be. (Italics and capitals are Gordon’s, not ours.) 


This passage, if it stood alone, should suffice to correct 
many misapprehensions. It shows, beyond possibility of 
doubt, the radical difference of view between Gordon and the 
Government, and further, that it was not the result of any 
misunderstanding as to the object of his mission to Egypt. 
“What,” he asks immediately afterwards in a statement of 
the logic of the case, leading up to the conclusion that the 
Government abandoned the garrisons, ‘“‘ was the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in sending up General Gordon ? 
A. To endeavour to rescue the garrisons by quiet means.” 
That is precisely the view taken by the Government and its 
defenders. It might be a wise or a foolish step to send 
Gordon without any force to sustain him, but that was what 
the Ministry meant to do, and, what is perhaps of equal 
importance, what Gordon understood them to mean. They 
thought that Gordon’s personal influence might enable them 
to end the miserable business in the Soudan once and for 
all, and, by withdrawing the only Egyptian troops which 
remained there, to sever the connection of the country with 
Egypt. The hope might be somewhat Quixotic, but the wish, 
at all events, was in every respect praiseworthy. Our own 
contention always was that the risk was too heavy, and the 
prospect of success too shadowy to justify the mission. But 
the country clamoured for it and Gordon went. He failed, as he 
himself tells us. He proceeds, however, to speak of General 
Earle’s expedition, which, he says, had the same object as his 
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own. In this there are two mistakes. General Earle or Lord 
Wolseley went, not to extricate the garrisons, but to relieve 
Gordon. Had Gordon not been at Khartoum there would 
have been no expedition at all. The expedition which was 
sent, however, differed so far from Gordon’s that it did not 
trust to ‘“‘ quiet means,’ but to the strength of a powerful 
military force. But to proceed. ‘‘ If General Harle’s expedi- 
tion is for the retreat of General Gordon, and ends there, what 
is the result? A. Her Majesty’s Government agree that 
they abandon the garrisons.” Nothing could be more true, 
but the conclusion which seems so terrible to Gordon does 
not disturb us. We do not see any obligation resting on this 
country to rescue the garrisons, and on Gordon’s own showing 
it was never accepted by the Ministry. 

The whole controversy really hinges upon this. Was the 
national honour in any way committed to the rescue of the 
garrisons ? Gordon suggests that ‘our action in Egypt” 
placed them in a position of danger. But there is no foun- 
dation for such an argument. They were in the Soudan 
before we were in Egypt, and the peril to which they were 
exposed was the result of Hicks’s defeat, a calamity which 
came upon the Khedive because of his refusal to follow our 
advice. It may be urged that in sending Gordon himself the 
Ministry accepted the responsibility for the country; but, 
however severely that ill-advised measure be condemned, too 
much is attributed to it when it is made to bear the burden of 
such a conclusion as this. The strict limitation of Gordon’s 
action to peaceful measures, which is now placed beyond pos- 
sibility of dispute, makes this sufficiently clear. The country 
had been excited on the subject of the garrisons by those who, 
for mere party purposes, insisted that the Government would 
be guilty of an atrocious political crime if it did not rescue 
them, and the Ministry were desirous to meet the national 
desire for their deliverance. Even though the Ministry was 
composed of Liberals, it may surely be assumed that the sole 
motive for sending Gordon was not a selfish desire to escape 
Parliamentary defeat and disaster. If it were so the politicians 
who risked their political fortunes on such a venture must have 
been singularly audacious. Let us try to be fair even in these 
political questions, and, if so, even Tories will scarcely hesitate 
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to admit that some other sentiment must have entered into 
the minds even of men so lost to lofty feeling as Liberal or 
Radical ministers, and that they did really desire to save as 
many of the garrisons as possible. Still, it cannot be argued 
that they undertook the responsibility for withdrawing the 
garrisons. There was not only no reason why they should, but 
every reason why they should not, impose upon the nation a 
task, the full difficulties of which they had not measured— 
which, in fact, was practically impossible. To suppose that in 
consequence of the overthrow of Arabi we had taken upon 
ourselves the consequences of Egyptian misgovernment in 
the Soudan for years previous is a simple absurdity. If the 
Khedive was unable to provide for the return of his troops 
from outlying positions, which they ought never to have 
occupied, that was due not to our action, but to the revolt of 
Arabi, which, in its turn, might fairly be traced to his own 
maladministration. The only obligation which could rest 
upon the British Government was one of common humanity, 
and that must necessarily be limited by practical considera- 
tions. Humanity could hardly require the sacrifice of British 
lives, to say nothing of the international difficulties and 
entanglements certain to arise out of an expedition to the 
Soudan for the deliverance of Egyptian soldiers, the majority 
of whom appear to have had no desire for this deliverance. 
Mr. Egmont Hake appears to think that Gordon was 
invested with absolute power, and that the Government were 
morally bound to support him in whatever he proposed. 
“Personally,” he says, ‘‘I do not believe that a single 
Cabinet Minister doubted Gordon’s authority to act as he 
thought fit.” We prefer to trust to Gordon’s own words rather 
than to Mr. Egmont Hake’s impression, and the journal 
contains abundant evidence that Gordon had no such idea of 
his mission. His friends judge the Ministry more harshly 
than he did because they take an entirely different idea of 
the commission entrusted to him. Mr. Egmont Hake enu- 
merates several distinct refusals of the Ministry to comply 
with the demands of the self-denying and noble man who 
was so gallantly seeking to discharge what appeared to him 
an imperative duty, and does it in such a way as to indicate 
that he regards them as so many separate counts in an 
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indictment. To us they are rather so many proofs of the 
extreme difficulties which Gordon created for the Ministry, than 
reasons for abstaining from hasty judgment against them. 
Many of Gordon’s suggestions were impracticable, others 
were dangerous in the last degree. The very first item of 
complaint is that Gordon was not allowed to pay a personal 
visit to the Mahdi; but supposing his request had been granted, 
and that the Mahdi had done as ninety-nine out of every 
hundred rational men would have expected him to do, and 
had murdered or imprisoned the lion-hearted man who had 
too rashly trusted to his chivalry or sense of justice, what 
would have been said of the Government then? As to sending 
Turkish troops it is every way improbable that the country 
would have stood such a proceeding, even if in other respects 
it had been desirable. Subsequent events have justified the 
wisdom of the Ministry in refusing to send small detachments 
of their own troops who, in all probability, would have been 
sacrificed without accomplishing any good result. But the 
point which Gordon most persistently urged was the sending 
of Zebehr or Zubair Pacha. Again and again does he return 
to this. 


The combination of Zubair and myself (he says in one of his tele- 
grams) is an absolute necessity for success. - To do any good we must be 
together, and that without delay. . . . All idea of evacuation en masse (he 
says, writing on September 15) must be given up, it is totally impossible ; 
and the only solution is to let the Turks come in or else to leave me here, 
the very thought of which makes me shudder, or to send up Zubair 
Pacha—in both cases a subsidy of £100,000 is needed per annum. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Government are certainly not to be blamed 
for refusing to send Zubair. They could not have done it if 
they would. The mere suggestion raised a storm of indigna- 
tion which no Ministry could have withstood even had it been 
so inclined. The opposition because of Zubair’s ‘‘ antecedents 
in the slave trade was in Gordon’s view absurd, unless we 
took precautions as to the future of those lands with respect 
to the slave trade,” but his reasoning will hardly commend 
itself to any who are able to discriminate between action of 
our own for which we are directly responsible and that which 
takes place independently of us altogether. Had Zubair been 
sent he would have been our representative. The conduct of 
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other rulers may be quite as bad as his would have been, but 
they have not received their power from us. In such a case 
indeed we see no reason why we should interfere. Zubair or 
the Turks would to us be quite as objectionable as the Mahdi, 
and why we should employ troops or even give a subsidy to 
one or the other is to us not apparent. There was another 
reason why Zubair should not have been sent. ‘I must 
admit,” says Sir H. W. Gordon, who writes with remarkable 
fairness, “‘ that up to the end of July I was of opinion that 
if Zubair had been sent up General Gordon’s life would have 
been in danger.” Of those who have read the story of this 
unprincipled and violent man the vast majority retain that 
opinion still, and therefore rejoice that the Ministry did not 
countenance a movement which was certainly full of risk 
without any promise of compensating advantage. 

That Gordon was impracticable he says himself. He 
believed that he held the key of the solution of the Soudan 
difficulties, and was impatient of contradiction or difference of 


opinion. He indulges in free criticism of ministers, diplo- 
matists, officials, and sundry others, including many news- 
paper writers. Not a few will agree in the justice of the 
following observations : 


One of the most amusing things which struck me in Palestine, exem- 
plifying how little worth the world’s praise is, was an articlein The Times 
describing the making of a D.C.L. at Oxford. Sir Charles Wilson received 
this honour. The Times, in remarking on the affair, mixed Wilson, R.E., 
with Rivers Wilson of National Debt Office, and spoke of his “ finan- 
cial capacities” in Egypt. Of course Wilson, R.E., could not help think- 
ing he had been robbing Wilson of National Debt Office of his renown, 
while Rivers Wilson felt hurt at being robbed of it. Two people were 
accordingly put out ; while the innocent writer in The Times, when pen- 
ning his article, was thinking how he could meet his rent (this is a pure 
supposition). We may be quite certain that Jones cares more for where 
he is going to dine, or what he has got for dinner, than he does for what 
Smith has done, so we need not fret ourselves for what the world says. 
The article in The Times was a Mordecai to Wilson, R.E., and quite 
destroyed the pleasure of receiving the D.C.L.; yet the writer in The 
Times did all he could to exalt Wilson, R.E. I think the press is first- 
rate to ventilate articles; but when the “we” come out, and praise or 
blame, I do not care a bit for “‘ we,” for I have seen the “ we’s,” and found 
them much as myself. I would never muzzle the press or its correspon- 
dents; they are most useful, and one cannot be too grateful unto them (I 
own this more than any one); but I certainly think that their province 
does not extend to praising or blaming a man, for by praising or blaming, 
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an assumption is made of superiority, for the greater only can do that to 
the inferior, and no newspaper can arrogate that its correspondent is 
superior to the General, though I declare I think, sometimes, it may be 
the case. 

The whole story is profoundly melancholy. One of the 
saddest features in it is, that it seems almost impossible to do 
justice to the late Government without seeming to cast reflec- 
tions on Gordon. But the blame for the condition into which 
the controversy has drifted must rest entirely upon Tory 
partisans, who have alternately censured or praised Gordon, 
as the praise or blame could be utilized against political 
opponents. We suppose the same policy will be continued 
until after the election, and that any one who dares to hint 
that Gordon’s policy was a grave embarrassment to the 
Ministry will be hunted up hill and down dale. But these 
journals fully sustain the allegation which, after all, is not 
one that detracts from the nobility of his character, that it 
was all but impossible for him to act as the agent of .any 
Government. He was too independent, too strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that he had a special mission to 
accomplish, too resolute in carrying out his own views of 
duty to play a subordinate part. He and the Ministry did not 
take the same view of the duty of the nation, and the differ- 
ence is not surprising when we remember the difference of 
their respective standpoints. Alas! he had to pay the penalty 
of his own lofty chivalry. We yield to none in our admira- 
tion of his heroic qualities, but while we would lay our tribute 
on the grave of the illustrious dead, we will not mar its beauty 
by mingling with it unjust aspersions on the living. The 
“ Journals” have a singular charm because of their freedom 
from conventionality and cant, their spontaneity of thought 
and frankness of expression, their noble unselfishness and 
lofty sentiment. We like even their keen criticisms and 
occasional bits of eccentricity, for they only give greater 
reality to the life-like portrait of one of the noblest men of the 
century. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE PULPIT.* 
USE AND ABUSE OF CAPITAL. 
PART II. 


Ler us look at this intricate problem from the moral point 
of view. Is there any moral law of profits easy to be applied 
and always fair? Many a high-minded man would rejoice if 
he could find in his business such a law. But who can devise 
a hard and fast rule for the determination of his rightful 
interest in every business transaction? I have searched the 
writings of many socialists, and have found not one shadow 
even of a ray of candlelight in them upon this question. 
Simple equalization would be simple injustice. You can re- 
duce a wheat-field to a dead level by cutting down all the 
wheat ; God’s living chemistry gives to each sheaf its own size 
and height. No hard-and-fast rule, I say, can be formulated ; 
but a general principle, I think, may be used by us all as a 
guide. I would venture to propound the following, not as a 
rule, but as a regulative principle of all human labour: Every 
man according to his means should be a producer, and the 
ratio of his production above his consumption should increase 
directly with the increase of his means above the average 
level of human production. Understand by the word “means”’ 
all power of work in its largest sense—health, brains, muscle, 
capital—and by the word “‘ production” understand whatever 
makes, directs, or diffuses good—and the maxim is of universal 
validity. For example, the average rate of production of 
wealth in the United States has been estimated to be about 
fifty cents per day for each person. If a man receives one 
dollar, ten dollars, a hundred, a thousand dollars income per 
day, his productive obligation, his ratio of responsibility and 
service to the whole, rises morally directly in that proportion. 
Whether rich or poor, if he does not use his means produc- 
tively in due proportion, he is morally on the wrong side; we 
justly call him miserly. So much for our fair share in the 
products. You will find this principle in its simplest form in 
Christ’s parable of the talents. 

Let us next seek to locate the evil in the general complaint 
of a conflict between labour and capital. In order that we 


* By Rev. Newman Smyth, from the Andover Review. 
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may not be lost in generalities, let me put the subject before 
you in a single concrete instance. I shall seek accordingly to 
determine what, if any, conflict there is between labour and 
capital in a single loaf of bread. I shall search for the per- 
centage of social wrong in the history of a loaf of bread. The 
example is fairly chosen, for if our present industrial system 
of production and distribution breaks down badly in the case 
of a loaf of bread, it breaks down at a vital point. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson has shown that this modern miracle 
has been wrought: By the aid of machinery, wheat enough 
to make one thousand barrels of flour can be raised in Dakota, 
milled, laid down in New York, converted into bread enough 
for the annual ration of 1,000 people, baked and served, all 
at the equivalent of the annual labour of seven men; “ seven 
persons serve one thousand with bread.”” What has wrought 
this modern miracle? What did it? If, according to the 
anarchist’s scheme, every town or commune between New 
York and the wheat-fields of Dakota owned each its mile or 
two of railway, corn would be cheaper for fire-wood on the 
western prairies than for food in New York. What has 
wrought this great thing for us all? I do not ask who did it 
—for my argument is not to be prejudiced by the mention of 
a name—but what has done it? Plainly enough capital, yet 
not capital of itself. The accumulated savings of a country 
might have been unemployed, might have been left to rot in 
paper money. What is the money, or capital, recently taken 
by frightened people from our savings bank doing now for the 
general productiveness? Not capital of itself, then, but capital 
massed like the troops of an army for a purpose, capital 
intelligently using machinery for a great end, has wrought 
this modern miracle. In the ‘Saint’s Tragedy,” a story of 
the Middle Ages, a mob is represented as gathered around the 
gateway of a castle, and crying, ‘Bread! Bread! Bread! 
Give us bread; we perish.” A merchant appears with mules 
laden with corn. But “the scoundrel wants three times its 
value.” He says: 

“ Not a penny less— 
I bought it on speculation—I must live— 
I get my bread by buying corn that’s cheap, 


And selling where ’t is dearest. Mass, you need it, 
And you must pay according to your need.” 
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The existence, then, of capital as a power which may be 
used for larger distribution of wheat is not the evil we are 
looking for; we should clearly gain nothing by going back to 
the merchant’s mules. But do the merchant’s extortions 
remain, and are they locomotives for mules? How much 
extortion, then, I ask, is ordinarily to be found in a modern 
loaf of bread? How large a slice must we cut off to represent 
unjust profits, or economic waste? Mr. Atkinson has analyzed 
the cost of bread in all stages of the process from the wheat- 
field of Dakota to the consumer in New York. The profit of 
railway transportation on each pound of bread is ye%5o of a 
cent. The cost of local production and distribution, the share 
of small bakeries and grocers’ waggons in that loaf, exceeds 
the cost of transportation from Dakota to New York. Observe, 
I do not say, for I do not know, that in this long process from 
the wheat-field to the mouth of the consumer there may not 
still be at some point, perhaps at several points, excessive 
charges for service rendered, or preventable economic waste ; 
but the figures, which I will not cite in detail, show that with 
all its sins and corruptions civilization, with its eager eyes of 
competition, is reducing this margin of the old merchant’s 
extortion in the tragedy to small fractions, and although there 
may be social injustice still lurking in the loaf of modern 
bread, we must search for it in the crumbs. Yet even these 
are worth gathering up! Did not the Lord Christ bid His 
disciples gather up the fragments that nothing be lost ? 

Let us proceed still further with our endeavour to locate 
wrongs. We have just seen that no capital, or combination 
of capital for service, is of itself an evil; that whatever evil 
may exist must be located not in the use, but in some abuse, 
of the means of society. Upon what, then, ask next, are these 
possible, and indeed often actual, abuses of capital to be located? 
The socialists are quick to reply, They grow directly out of the 
private ownership of the means of civilization and the principle 
of competition. What, then, exactly is the evil, the social 
danger, in a monopoly? It does not lie necessarily in the 
possession of power by any man or body of men to render 
service to the State. It is simply, in the last analysis, the 
evil of the few serving their own interest, and the danger that 
their service of themselves will injure the many. The danger 
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is that with the growth of power the temptation to use it 
tyranically—for the sole benefit, that is, of a class—will be- 
come too great for human virtue. The post office, for example, 
is a great Government monopoly, but as it serves the people 
and not the class of office-holders exclusively, there is no par- 
ticular prejudice against it. Mormonism, on the contrary, is 
an example of a harmful monopoly, a land monopoly, dangerous 
as the power of a class against the welfare of the whole country. 
That there is danger of large private corporations swallowing 
up smaller ones to the possible injury of the whole community 
no man will deny. But put the evil where it belongs—in the 
abuses of power which are possible in a complex civilization ; 
and not where it does not belong—upon the right of every 
man to earn what he can, and to keep what he can get. I 
had written a brief statement of the principles upon which 
individual ownership of the tools and capital of industry rest; 
but I omit it, as the time has not come in this country when 
one need defend the right of private ownership of property 
Yet, as against the individual and harmful combinations of 
individuals, the socialist is not wholly wrong, although he 
strikes blindly at a sacred principle, for no man has absolute 
ownership of anything in this world without any limitations 
or obligations to his fellow-men. The State has rights of 
eminent domain. And against threatening combinations of 
capital, or harmful speculations, corners, and class-mono- 
polies, society certainly has human rights, and the State may 
find legal methods of self-protection. As for the principle of 
competition, which is a natural correlate of the right of private 
property, suffice it to say that it would be a dull world without 
it. Ambition may assume satanic forms, but emulation I 
could conceive as animating even the angelic hosts on their 
errands of peace and good-will. I challenge the assumption 
that competition is necessarily evil, and that all modern 
business is consequently based upon selfishness, and from its 
nature destructive of justice and humanity. As a Christian 
man I do not believe in any communistic heaven, either: in 
this world or the world to come, where there shall be a con- 
stant monotony of song, and every saint shall be fed and sur- 
feited out of a Government spoon. As a disciple of that 
manliest of men who went about doing good, I believe ina 
manly heaven of manly service through the eternal ages. 
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Now let me carry this endeavour to locate social evils just 
one step further, and I shall have done for to-day. We have 
seen thus far that we cannot locate admitted evils or threaten- 
ing industrial dangers either in the existence of capital or in 
the right of individual property and its correlate principle of 
competition, but must find it in abuses of these fundamental 
functions of organized social life. Where, then, shall we 
find their root and source? Take again that loaf of 
bread. 

Suppose certain men meet in a grain-broker’s office in 
Chicago. They are intelligent men. Sometimes they have 
been poor; sometimes they have been rich ; but whether they 
are rich or poor, every man who does business with them 
seems to become poorer for the contact with them. These 
men, a few of them, take counsel together. They have a right 
todo so. But as the result of that meeting and counsel we 
will suppose the next day the price of wheat goes up, and as 
a result of that speculative rise some poor widow in a far-off 
manufacturing village eats less bread herself that she may 
have more to give to her children. Such things may have 
happened. There is wrong done, and as the count in the 
“Saint’s Tragedy ’’ wanted to borrow a halter for the mer- 
chant from his mules, so would any generous friend of humanity 
like to see those men hoisted with their own petard. But 
keep to our analysis, and our endeavour to locate evil. It 
will never do in wild wrath to seek to put dynamite under the 
whole arch and framework of justice and blow up our own 
sky for the sake of annihilating wrong from the face of the 
earth. What is the last cause of that corner in wheat ? Who 
has done this evil thing? Every man of you know who has 
done it. It was the devil in men. It was satanic greed in 
those men’s hearts which did it. It was not capital; it was 
not the law of private property ; it was not the principle of 
competition ; it was hard, reckless, hellish selfishness in those 
men’s hearts from which proceeded their evil deed. Charge 
then the evil where it belongs. Locate it finally in the lust 
of this world and the pride of life. Don’t locate it upon the 
will of Almighty God, or the constitution of things, or in the 
law and order of society ; but put it where it belongs—in the 
selfish and wicked hearts of men. These social lies are all of 
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their father the devil. Ah! but the dreamers say, make your 
social laws and customs right, and all these things shall dis. 
appear, and there will be no sin of man against his brother 
man. Yes; when I can make a bucket of muddy water pure 
simply by pouring it into another bucket, and not filtering it 
drop by drop. 

We have just glanced at what human selfishness will do in 
the Exchange. Let us be fair. Let us look all around. Go 
into a shop where men are at work; can you remove any 
exaction or deception which one man may practice upon 
another simply by making the workshop pleasanter? Can 
you keep that sub-contractor from petty, galling injustice 
simply by increasing his share of the business? I just sup- 
posed the Shylocks of the grain market consulting together 
for their pound of flesh. But let me change a little the scene. 
There are a number of men in working-dress met together. 
They have a perfect right to do so. That iron-clad contract 
which some of the coal companies have introduced, under 
which workmen signed away their right to join labour-unions, 
has been denounced by an employer of labour as the beginning 
of a species of white slavery. The State may yet have a duty 
to perform in declaring null and void any form of contract in 
which the freedom of a man is made a part of the price. 
Labour organizations have rights, and they may yet have 
large and healthful uses. But suppose that company of men, 
whatever may be their provocation or temptation, determine 
to shut others out from free competition. Suppose that on 
their part they attempt a corner in labour. What is the 
difference in principle? Ido not say what is the difference 
in the offence, for I am not made a judge and divider between 
men. But what is the difference in principle between this 
corner and that, between all combinations in any class, high 
or low, by which a few seek to monopolize anything on this 
earth for their private gain? Up and down through society, 
everywhere, in the office and in the shop, in the lordly mansion 
and in the cheapest hut, among us all, warring against our 
souls, and making men slaves, I see as the first fount and 
principle of social wrong the selfishness, the greed, the cruel 
lusts of this world. 

Next Sunday I shall hope to conclude my subject by dis- 
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cussing some ways and means of diminishing social evils and 
wrongs. While believing as a Christian disciple in an open 
and fair heaven above for all who will, I shall in concluding 
abide by the understanding which I had in the beginning, and 
—in the name still of the Son of man, who went about doing 
good—I shall inquire further what may be done to improve 
the condition of men upon this humming earth, and to make 
present society better, fairer, and happier. 

I close now with this final analysis, that beneath all economic 
ills there lies in humanity some moral wrong. The ultimate 
trouble is not that civilization has a money-bag, and that 
some one carries it; the difficulty was and is the presence of 
Judas Iscariot upon this earth. How to get rid of the spirit 
of Judas Iscariot is the final question of modern civilization. 
The ultimate problem of human society upon this earth is not, 
Shall there be a money-bag, and who shall carry it ? but, How 
shall we banish from among us the spirit of the betrayer of all 
manhood and all good ? 


CECIL HARVEY ; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was not long before the young bride learned the difference 
between an ardent lover and a self-complacent, self-indulgent, 
and, at the same time, somewhat cynical husband. The man 
for whom she had set at defiance all the remonstrances of 
an affectionate father, and even stifled some occasional mis- 
givings of her own heart, was altogether unworthy of the 
devoted affection which she had bestowed upon him. He 
was, indeed, an egotist, with few better feelings to qualify the 
self-worship to which he had abandoned himself. A loud 
talker about liberty, he was unable to tolerate the slightest 
difference from any of his opinions. Of course he would not 
have persecuted Christian believers for their adherence to 
the old faith, or, as he was pleased to describe it, to a childish 
superstition ; but he regarded them and their beliefs with a 
contemptuous scorn, in which there was as little of sound 
VOL. XIV. 40 
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intelligence as of true charity. In the early days of their 
acquaintance Agnes had thought him a frank and candid 
inquirer, who was searching after truth, and was ready to 
welcome light from whatever quarter it might come, and it 
was this appearance of real breadth, both in opinion and 
sympathy, which first fascinated her. She had an indepen- 
dent spirit which had been repelled by the rigid and un- 
bending dogmatism to which she had been accustomed, and 
she was charmed by a man of real intelligence and apparent 
earnestness, who, instead of claiming to be an absolute 

expositor of truth, was content to regard himself as a learner. . 
This original impression, however, was soon weakened, and 
in time had to be abandoned altogether. Brodie did not 
cease to rail against creeds, and to denounce those who 
maintained them for their bigotry and arrogance; but Agnes 
became alive to the fact that this denouncer of creeds had a 
creed of his own, on which he was prepared to insist with a 
determination as unbending as that of any of the subjects 
of his caustic criticism. Her partiality blinded her as to the 
full extent of his faults, or led her to call them by gentler 
names, so that had anybody spoken of him as a bigot, as 
narrow and dogmatic in his negations as any priest could be 
in his belief, she would have been disposed to resent it. — It 
must be said, too, that he had done his utmost to hide these 
unpleasant features from her, not indeed that he was con- 
scious of them himself, but that, naturally, the more amiable 
side of his character was that which he sought to present to 
the woman whose heart he desired to win. But no desire to 
please could induce the entire repression of that absolute con- 
fidence in his own wisdom, and his supercilious contempt 
for those who were so weak as still to believe in the worn-out 
faith which has in the past satisfied some of the profoundest 
intellects the world has ever known, and which is still 
cherished by numbers at least as competent, in virtue both of 
their original power and their culture, to judge of these 
questions even as so remarkable a product of modern thought 
as the aspiring young barrister who, to poor Agnes Clayton’s 
present delight, but future sorrow, had found his way into 
her circle. Agnes, however, was too completely under the 
spell of his more dazzling qualities to be affected as she 
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might otherwise have been by the intolerant temper which 
ever and anon revealed itself in some of his outbursts, either 
against men whom she still held in respect or opinions which, 
if she could not wholly accept, were associated with memories 
so sacred that she could not see them held up to ridicule and 
contempt without secretly wincing under the process. For 
the time her foolish idolatry of the man counteracted the 
adverse impressions which these displays of bigotry made, 
but she could not wholly repress the uneasiness which at 
times they awakened, though it might be speedily silenced by 
the suggestion that they were only the result of deep convic- 
tion and a reaction against the tyranny of orthodoxy, which 
would be moderated by time, and perhaps by the influence 
of her own more gentle spirit. 

The process of disillusion began soon after her marriage, 
and was more rapid than could well have been anticipated. 
Her husband had not intentionally deceived her, but he had 
put a restraint upon himself during his brief courtship which 
he did not think it necessary to preserve after its object had 
been accomplished. He would indignantly have resented any 
imputation upon the transparency of his conduct, but it is 
certain that he had worn so entirely different an aspect to 
the affectionate young girl who had trusted so implicitly in 
him from that he was accustomed to present to his own 
familiars, that had a pen-and-ink portrait of him as he 
appeared in Mr. Clayton’s drawing-room, or in the pleasant 
walks which he took with Mr. Clayton’s daughter, been placed 
before them they would have failed to recognize it. We donot 
mean to charge him with hypocrisy. All that we suggest is 
that he had a purpose to serve, and that the intensity of his 
desire itself seemed to give a colouring to his speech and 
conduct. Intent on pleasing the girl whom he was resolved 
to win, and also on conciliating as far as possible her father, 
whose strong prejudice against him he soon detected, he 
naturally brought out the points which were most attractive 
in his character. The result, however, was the same as 
though there had been a fixed intention to deceive. The 
man whom Agnes Clayton married was very different from 
the wonderful incarnation of strength and gentleness which 
represented her husband in her mind. 
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Their honeymoon was not far advanced before this became 
apparent. Brodie was not less assiduous and devoted in his 
attentions, but gradually such regard to appearances as he 
had observed was cast aside, or perhaps, to put it more 
charitably, the strain which had been put upon his natural 
tendencies was too severe, and now that it was withdrawn 
the real man was more fully revealed. Agnes was early 
surprised to find how touchy and impatient and contradictory 
he could be in little things. At first it was with the waiters 
at the hotels, who tried in vain to humour his many whims, 
and only succeeded in drawing down on their devoted 
heads his impatient and angry condemnations. All this was 
very annoying to a girl who, though of strong and indepen- 
dent character, was nevertheless singularly courteous and 
gentle in her bearing towards all kinds of people, and, if she 
made a difference at all, especially towards dependents. It 
seemed to her that Horace was lacking in self-respect when 
he behaved to waiters, who happened by some trivial mistake 
to provoke his anger, in a manner which would have been 
regarded as rude if adopted towards any of his equals. It 
grieved her because it was so contrary to all the ideas she 
had formed about him, and yet she sought to find excuses 
under the plea that it was anxiety for her comfort which 
made him impatient and even irritable. 

But this was only the beginning of troubles. Horace was as 
volatile as he was brilliant and attractive. He had been 
captivated by Agnes, who, indeed, had moved him to an ex- 
tent of which he scarcely believed himself capable. But it 
was impossible that a nature so essentially callous could 
long retain the impression which she had made upon him. 
It would be too much to ‘say that he grew tired of her after 
the first half of their honeymoon, but that time had hardly 
elapsed when he began to feel that the sweets of his new life 
were beginning to cloy. It was very delightful to have these 
hours and days of unbroken and perfect confidence with one so 
lovely and so intelligent, but Horace began to find even this 
elevating and affectionate talk a trifle monotonous. His wife 
was so absorbed in him, that to her life was one round of 
delights, to which the slight imperfections which she began 
to detect in her husband were only a kind of necessary 
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corrective. He, on the contrary, had other interests, of some 
of which she knew nothing. They were spending their first 
weeks in Paris, which Agnes had not previously visited, and 
in which she found innumerable objects to delight her. She 
had read extensively in history, and there were few subjects on 
which she was more thoroughly informed than the story of 
the French people. She found an attraction therefore in the 
city which very few English girls would have been able to 
understand. ‘To her it was an intense delight to wander with 
her husband, whose tastes in this respect were in close 
affinity with her own, through the historic streets of the old 
city, and call up some of the stirring incidents of the past. 
The time consequently never seemed tedious, nor the place 
dull, and she fancied that Horace was enjoying it all as much 
as herself. And to a certain extent he did, but in a few 
days these visits which at first were a real pleasure began 
to pall upon him. Agnes was extremely astonished to have 
a proposal for another visit to Notre Dame, where they had 
already been twice, but whose wonders did not seem to her 
exhausted, met with a very emphatic objection. 

“Cannot we find some other way of spending the morning? ”’ 
asked Horace. ‘To tell the truth, I am tired not only of Notre 
Dame, but of churches generally. They annoy me by that air 
of gloom and superstition which is round about them, and 
when I see the poor, deluded people hurrying in to say some 
foolish prayers, or stopping on their way out to cross them- 
selves with the holy water, I find it hard to keep my temper.” 

“But, Horace dear, surely you can respect their sincerity, 
even if you pity their ignorance and credulity. Instead of being 
angry with them, I am more disposed to wish that I could 
recall the days when I had a faith which, if differing widely 
from theirs, had at all events something of the same freshness 
and simplicity.” 

“Ah! that is so beautiful that I can scarcely have the 
heart to find fault with it. But itis poetry and poetry only, 
and in quieter moments you would not harbour such a wish, 
which simply means that you could divest yourself of all the 
strength of mind you have developed, and all the knowledge 
you have gained, and go back to a state of babyhood. But 
all that apart, it is not the people I am angry with, but the 
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priests, who swarm in and about these churches. A priest is 
my béte noir, and whenever I meet one he stirs me to feel- 
ings which are as far from intellectual calm as from Christian 
charity. Even the church itself stirs my anger, for it is to me 
a standingsymbol of the cruel despotism which for centuries has 
crushed the spirit of man and hindered the progress both of 
civilization and liberty. I would much rather visit some 
great factory where I see at work some of the real forces 
which are moving the world and which are worthy of the 
century in which we live.” 

**And yet, my dear, I have seen you much interested in 
these churches. Even in Notre Dame itself you were content 
to go round and listen to the amusing talk of the extraordinary 
cicerone who accompanied the party and talked so loudly and 
volubly in the interests of the Holy Church and of the old 
dynasty.” 

‘Quite true, I was very much amused, indeed it would 
have been very hard for any one to help being amused at the 
consummate impudence of the varlet. But I was annoyed 
too, for this flippant gabbler, going through his daily patter 
of old-world fables and present-day follies, was to me a 
characteristic product of the wretched system of which he was 
the slave. To hear him prattling with such insufferable 
insolence about some of the noblest patriots and wisest 
teachers France has ever known, and at the same time 
exalting the miserable oppressors who for centuries have been 
her curse, was enough to make the blood even of a cold man 
like myself boil over.” 

‘* Oh, in all that I feel exactly as you do. It was the very 
impudence of the man which made him so diverting, but I do 
not suppose that in reality he was more offensive to you ° 
than tome. But surely you have an eye for art, and a soul 
capable of being moved by the historic associations which 
cluster round some of these old Parisian churches.” 

*‘ Delightful associations, indeed,” broke in Horace, “‘such as 
that of the church of St. Germain, from which sounded the 
signal of the St. Bartholomew’s massacre—a signal from a 
temple of the God of peace for the murder of numbers of 
people, innocent of any crime, except unwillingness to obey 
the priest.” 
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“T hope,” said Agnes, quietly, ‘‘ you will not think me a 
silly, gushing creature when I tell you that even that church, 
with all its memories of atrocious crime, has its own peculiar 
interest to me. I hate the deed and the doers, and most of 
all the system of which they were the fruit. But I have an 
interest in trying to call up in imagination these struggles 
and conflicts of the past. ‘The very recollection strengthens 
my love of liberty and right. But I should be sorry to worry 
you by dragging you to Notre Dame again. Let us try some 
other excursion this morning.” - 

But this was what Horace did not want. He was no stranger 
in Paris, which he had often visited, and where he had not a 
few acquaintances, many of whom, however, le would have been 
extremely sorry to introduce to his new wife. He had seen 
none of them during his present stay, but for a day or two 
previously the desire to revisit some of his old resorts and 
spend an hour or two with old friends had become irresistible. 
He did not care, however, to talk about it to his bride, and he 
therefore waited for some fair excuse to absent himself. It 
was this secret feeling, quite as much as his dislike to the 
churches, which made him so impatient of the suggestion of 
a new visit to Notre Dame. It was clear even to him, how- 
ever, that the execution of his design must be delayed till 
some more favourable opportunity presented itself. 

It was not long in coming. Agnes had not been trained in 
extravagance, and she was too intelligent to be the slave of 
fashion like girls of an inferior calibre. But she had the tastes 
of her sex, and it was not to be supposed that she could be in 
Paris without some attempt to gratify them. The expression of 
a wish on the subject was sufficient for her husband, who, 
to do him justice, would have been eager to please her even if 
he had not been able at the same time to secure the period . 
of liberty which he was desirous to find. Arrangements 
were soon made to the satisfaction of both, and while Agnes 
went to make a few purchases, Horace strolled to a café in 
the Quartier Latin, where he expected to meet some former 
acquaintances who were among its habitués. The wife, how- 
ever, had to wait some weary hours for the return of the 
husband. No doubt they seemed to her longer than they 
actually were, but when he rushed into their apartment 
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heated and agitated, only a short time before the dinner-hour, 
her tear-stricken face was a sufficient evidence of the weari- 
ness and anxiety which she had suffered. Her appearance, 
however, instead of making Horace feel the shameless neglect 
of which he had been guilty, had quite the contrary effect. 
He had reproached himself as he came along, but when he 
looked at his wife’s face, without waiting for any remonstrance 
from her, he burst out into an angry complaint. ‘‘ So this is 
the way in which I am to be met if I find it necessary to spend 
an hour or two on business of my own,” he exclaimed in an 
angry tone, which made his words additionally cutting. 
Agnes was literally petrified. For the first time he had 
spoken to her harshly, and the harshness was so unprovoked 
as to be altogether incomprehensible. No thought of re- 
proach, or even objection, had been in her mind. Her only 
feeling had been one of intense anxiety. The long absence of 
Horace had alarmed her. She was ignorant that he had any 
friends in Paris, and, being alone with him in a strange city, 
had not unnaturally wondered at the delay in his coming 
until the wonder had become a feeling of more serious anxiety. 
To find this feeling, prompted by pure affection, so strangely 
misunderstood and so angrily resented, was to her both a 
surprise and a distress. She had not learned that nothing 
so irritates some men as the tears of their wives if they are 
sensible that they have done them some wrong. But she had 
too much spirit of the true kind to permit of her being cowed 
by this very unworthy display of a temper altogether below 
the true dignity of a man. She was thrown on the defensive, 
and she proved herself in every way equal to the occasion. 
With a calm and quiet dignity she spoke a few words, in 
which she quietly rebuked the husband who had worked him- 
self up into such a tempest of wrath against the loving girl 
who had only been his wife for one brief fortnight, and the 
head and front of whose offending was her devotion to him; 
and then quietly reminded him that the first dinner-gong had 
already sounded, and that it was necessary for them to forget 
these private griefs in attention to the duties of society. 

It would be hard to say which was most surprised by the 
other —the husband or the wife. The sensitive heart of 
Agnes was deeply wounded by this extraordinary self-revela- 
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tion of the man to whom she had once looked up with a 
semi-idolatrous affection ; and he, in his turn, was hardly less 
confounded by meeting this firm and dignified resistance in 
one whom he supposed to be as facile and as weak as she 
certainly was gentle. Hitherto he had found her ready to 
bow to his opinions and, as far as possible, to anticipate his 
wishes. He had come to look for perfect submission. He 
had left out of calculation the difference between persuasion 
and coercion, and was astonished to discover that a nature 
which yielded readily to the power of love, was roused to 
opposition at the first sign of a contrary policy. Even yet, 
however, he had not measured fully the extent of the evil he 
had wrought by his miserable display of passion and petu- 
lance. The confidence of a loving woman thus rudely and 
wantonly shaken was not soon to be restored. The process 
of disenchantment, indeed, was not so sudden as it appeared. 
Unconsciously to herself, Agnes had been gradually coming 
to perceive that there were defects in her idol, and the un- 
feeling rudeness into which he had been betrayed only put 
the finishing stroke to the disillusioning which had been 
going on for some little time. She had got a glimpse into 
the unredeemed selfishness of the man, and though it did not 
show her how utterly worthless he was, it produced a feeling 
of uncertainty almost approaching to suspicion and distrust 
which it would not have been easy afterward to remove. 

It was a distressing revelation to be flashed upon a young 
bride while yet in the first flush of her early happiness, and 
she felt it all the more because of the completeness of her 
former trust. Horace soon awakened to a sense of the error 
he had committed, and did his best to repair it by acts of 
kindness and attention, which he hoped might efface the 
recollection of so unfortunate an escapade. But though the 
current of their daily life was for some time unruffled by 
any actual unpleasantness, the old conditions were never 
restored. If, indeed, Horace had been of a nobler spirit, 
his wife had too strong an affection to have allowed the 
recollection of a solitary error to have produced alienation 
between them. But he had shown more of his true self 
in the irritable selfishness of the unhappy incident than in 
the grace and courtesy which had marked his bearing as a 
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lover. This Agnes found to her cost. For a time after 
settling in her London home he had been as regular in habit 
and as affectionate in manner as she could desire, and she 
was beginning slowly to modify the impressions which his 
strange conduct had produced, and to hope that it had been 
due to some exceptional influences, or even that she might 
have judged too severely and acted too hastily. A few months, 
however, sufficed to dispel this new hallucination. The first 
sign which she noted was the increased bitterness which her 
husband began to manifest towards religion and religious 
people, and especially towards any of her own relatives if 
their names happened to be introduced. Her father was an 
object of Horace’s strong aversion. He was annoyed by the 
thought that this unpretending, common-sense man had 
penetrated through the veil which masked his real character, 
and had so accurately read his true feelings. The persistent 
refusal of the anxious parent to approve a marriage from 
which he augured no true happiness to his daughter had 
irritated the proud suitor almost beyond endurance, and now 
that he was master of the situation, he did not think it always 
necessary to conceal his keen resentment of former usage. 
Agnes was a thoroughly devoted daughter, though, like a 
multitude of daughters beside, she refused to be guided by 
her father in the choice of a partner for life, preferring to 
listen to the suggestions of her own heart rather than to 
the counsels of paternal wisdom. She had lost none of the 
intense affection she had always cherished for a father whom 
she not only loved, but almost reverenced. It was therefore a 
grief to her to see the feeling of her husband. She had hoped 
that her influence might bring about happier relations between 
the two to whom she was so strongly attached, and who, as 
she fancied, needed only to understand each other better in 
order to have a more kindly feeling towards each other. 
Alas! this was only one of the dreams which had flitted 
before her youthful fancy, and which were destined never to 
be fulfilled. Two men could not well have been more anti- 
pathetic. Mr. Clayton, indeed, like the true Christian that he 
was, was prepared to forget the little differences of the past, 
and if he could not regard his son-in-law with any cordiality, 
at least to accord him all that respect and kindness to which 
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his new relation might seem to entitle him. But there was no 
reciprocation of this generous feeling on the part of Horace. 
He had won the prize he sought, and he was quite disposed 
to revenge himself for any difficulties which had been thrown 
in the way of his success. For a time he showed his feeling 
only by ignoring the good man altogether, to the secret regret 
of Agnes, who would have liked him to take part in all the 
interests of the family, and to talk over her letters from home 
and their little details of personal news. Horace, however, 
did not at any time conceal his distaste for the subject, and 
so resolutely put it aside, that Agnes ere long ceased to 
trouble him with it at all, hoping, until she found that it was 
certainly against hope, that some day a more satisfactory 
- state of things might be established. But instead of im- 
proving, matters grew worse, and by and by Horace rather 
sought opportunities for expressing his contempt of the 
religious principles of good Mr. Clayton. This was too 
much for Agnes. She had sorrowfully noted evidences of the 
strong dislike for her father, which Horace hardly sought to 
conceal; but when he passed to sneering remarks on his piety, 
the sincerity and depth of which no one knew better than her- 
self, the endurance even of her patient spirit was exhausted, and 
she expressed herself in language which, if in perfect keeping 
with her character both as a lady and a wife, was sufficiently 
outspoken. It would be untrue to say that an altercation 
ensued, for that would imply that Agnes stooped to bandy 
hot words with her excited and angry husband, whereas what 
happened was that he indulged himself in a monologue of 
cutting sarcasm, and remarks which were intended to ex- 
asperate. Agnes met them with an indignant protest, but 
she would not stoop to the level to which her husband had 
degraded himself. As soon as it was possible she sought the 
solitude of her own chamber, and as she gave way to a flood 
of tears, was tempted to reproach herself for the blindness 
and folly of her infatuated love. 

We are not going to recite once more the story of a disap- 
pointed wife. There were here indeed none of the incidents 
which generally surround the betrayal of a girl’s trusting 
love. There was no mystery in Horace Brodie’s life, and 
there was no deception in the love which he professed to 
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Agnes Clayton. Hitherto she had had no rival in his 
affections, nor could he be said to be addicted to vice of any 
kind. His fault was the heartlessness of a cold and cynical 
egotist. To his interest, his pleasure, his convenience, every 
one was expected to give way. In such a character there is 
no rule of conscience, no thought of principle, no care for 
any consideration except self in one of its many forms of 
influence. The limits to which a man of his kind will go in 
order to get as much out of the world as possible are not 
determined by any law of right, but simply by the prevalent 
ideas of the society of which he is a member, or by his chances 
of success. At heart Horace was absolutely unscrupulous, 
and his contempt for the ordinary restraints by which men 
are governed had been intensified by his unbelief. When we 
speak of his unbelief, indeed, we do not mean to imply that 
he had any distinct, rational basis for the extreme antagonism 
to Christianity, or rather to all religious ideas of which he 
had boasted. When he had talked with Agnes before marriage 
he was the searcher after truth, the eclectic inquirer, the man 
of large and catholic views who chafed against the bondage 
of creeds and churches. But she never suspected as she lis- 
tened to his impassioned talk about liberty and breadth that 
the talk of the earnest sceptic was to him only a degree less 
offensive than that of the devout Christian. Religion was, 
in his view, ‘not worth discussing. Old-fashioned minds 
might still cling to some of its superstitions, but the en- 
lightened men of the century had agreed to dismiss as 
unworthy the serious consideration of those who had to deal 
with the facts of science or the stern realities of life. A man 
holding such views presented himself as an easy victim to 
the temptations of vice. The wilder speculations of those 
who sought to follow the undermining of religious faith by 
the destruction of moral obligation naturally had a strong 
attraction for him, and when he had surrendered himself to 
their influence he was not the man to shrink from their prac- 
tical application. His home was more and more neglected, 
his wife treated with increasing harshness, and had she been 
of a meeker type of character she would certainly have suc- 
cumbed to the influences which were combining to break her 
heart. Even her strength of character might have given way 
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had not the birth of her child given her a new interest in life 
and a new motive to contend against the adverse influences 
which were surrounding her. If she had hoped that the same 
event might have had a happy effect upon her husband she 
was not long in finding how mistaken that hope was. Of his 
worst faults indeed she was still ignorant, but she could not fail 
to note his gradual deterioration in taste, habit, and character. 
She had to bear as best she could his frequent outbursts of 
temper; she could not hide from herself the conviction that 
she had no longer any place in his affections. But she had 
no suspicion that he had allowed himself to be entangled in 
the toils of unhallowed and disgraceful love until the fact had 
acquired such notoriety that it was impossible for it to escape 
her cognizance. The revelation came to her in the most dis- 
tressing manner, and she had no sooner satisfied herself of 
its truth than she resolved to depart for ever from the house 
which could no longer be to her a home. Unhappily the 
conduct of her husband had caused such an estrangement 
from her father that she would not return to the home of her 
childhood, and she hid herself under an assumed name in a 
small town in the Midlands, where she sought to eke out a 
small income which she enjoyed from a maiden aunt, and 
which was settled on herself, by teaching a few pupils. She 
had not resided more than a couple of years in this quiet 
place when a note from her solicitor, to whom alone she had 
committed the secret of her new abode, summoned her to 
London to the bedside of her unhappy husband, who had 
been suddenly struck down by mortal illness, and whose 
constant cry was for the wife he had so cruelly wronged. She 
did not hesitate to obey the call, and did all that was within 
the power of the most devoted affection to soothe his last 
hours. But his death-bed was a scene of unspeakable distress. 
Horace sought and found her forgiveness, but he persisted in 
the unbelief which refused to seek pardon from Him whose 
law he had broken, and whose name he had blasphemed. He 
had lived without God, and he died without hope. 





THE RECENT CRISIS IN BELGIUM AND THE 
RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY,* 


BY M. EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
III. 


(8) Wuat a difference there is in the situation which arises 
from Catholicism and that caused by Evangelical Chris- 
tianity! It is only in Catholic countries that we see the 
lamentable spectacle of a nation furious against the religion 
which it obstinately preserves, every day attacking, mocking, 
and insulting the priests from whom it receives the sacra- 
ments. In Protestant countries the established religion finds 
those who are indifferent, incredulous, and atheistical ; but not 
enemies whose hatred leads them into fury and massacre. 
They may perhaps forsake their pastors, they may take away 
their wealth or their salary, but they will not shoot them. 

It is from this inevitable struggle against Catholicism that 
in Belgium, even more than in France and Italy, arise the 
inextricable difficulties that are encountered by Liberalism 
as a political party, and by each Liberal in his private life. 
Thus an extension of suffrage is claimed with insistence by 
the great Liberal Association of Brussels, which has made it 
one of the articles of its programme. In fact, there is no 
constitutional country in which the number of electors is as 
restricted as it is with us. And yet how is it possible not 
to hesitate when we know that the votes that are given to 
the peasants will be, in reality, given to the confessional ? 
In every constitutional country, when the Catholic party 
attain office, the power belongs no longer to the parliament 
nor to the king, but to the Vatican. It is the Pope who 
governs through the medium of others. Is it astonishing 
that a free country should rise against such a state of things? 
Does any one believe that France, for example, would ever 
accept it; at least, till she had shed the last drop of blood ! 

This is the point that makes the definite establishment 
and regular working of modern liberties so difficult in Catholic 
countries. Liberalism, whether it is in power or in oppo- 


* Translated for THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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sition, resists the Church, which it recognizes as an enemy, 
and so raises an unconquerable opposition, which was feared 
even by the Montagnards of the Revolution. In order to 
conquer they are led to attack Catholicism, to weaken re- 
ligious feeling, and consequently morality, and so to prepare 
for the intestine struggles and anarchy from whence despotism 
arises. If the Catholic opinions attain the majority of offices 
they will lead to theocracy, then the large towns are excited, 
and the most eager part of the nation rises, and they will 
drift towards Revolution. 

This difficulty may be summed up in two lines. It is im- 
possible to give institutions to a nation which are in opposition 
to the genius of its religion, and opposed by the ministers of 
its worship. Modern liberties are condemned ex cathedra by 
the Church ; how can they be made to live in spite of her ?(4.) 

This formidable difficulty, which is encountered by Liberal- 
ism in so far as it is a political party, also follows the Liberal 
in his private life, and there raises severe trials for him. 
Liberalism is a heresy, says the Church; as that is literally 
true, the Liberal must desert either his politics or his 
Catholicism. There are only two courses open to the de- 
termined Liberal—either to break with all forms of worship, 
or to adopt another which is more in accordance with his 
political convictions. This last resolution demands the 
thorough attachment to truth which was possessed by the 
men of the sixteenth century; in a time of laxity like the 
present very few would have the courage. 

The first course remains open; it is apparently easy. No 
great heroism is required to cease from going to mass or to 
the confessional. It would be enough for the Liberal to 
declare that he was not occupied with the religious question. 
He might even go so far as to republish the sarcasms of 
Voltaire against ‘“‘the infamous thing,” or to spread the 
attacks upon priests, monks, and lay brothers, with which the 
papers holding his opinions are filled. 

The religious question is always imposed even on those 
who do not wish to take it up. It does not leave them, and 
has a hold upon them through every action of their life. It is 
not easy to uproot all religious feeling from the heart, as has 
been shown by Musset in verses that are not easily forgotten. 
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When I do think upon the Infinite 

(And in mine own despite I needs must think) 

In torture ’twixt despair and hope I sway, 

Let men teach what they will I’m terrified, 

I cannot understand what still I see. 

What is this world ? Why are men born thereon ? 
Where peaceful life is none, since naught has power, 
To veil from ken of man, the awful Infinite. 


The Liberal wishes to marry ; his bride desires the priest’s 
benediction, and to obtain it he is compelled to go to confess. 
He will say, ‘“‘ What does this slight hypocrisy matter?” 
But to kneel before a man who is the incarnation of the 
system which he spends his life in opposing—is not that 
unmistakably a worthy manly action, suited to temper the 
character ? But a still more difficult question soon arises—the 
education of the children. Must they be brought up outside 
all forms of worship? Very few would go so far as that, 
and often the experiment does not succeed, Catholicism 
regains its rights. Generally a compromise is agreed upon. 
The daughter receives religious instruction, and if the mother 
is anxious about it, will even complete the education in the 
convent, because “‘ women must have a religion.” The son 
is also handed over to the priest, but only till his first com- 
munion, it would be considered unsuitable to do otherwise ; 
after eleven years of age he is sent to a lay college, where he 
soon shakes off all these superstitions. Then men come to the 
position which has been so well painted by Géruset. ‘“‘ Be- 
tween an atheist son, and a daughter who goes to Lourdes, 
what can a straightforward man, who believes in God, do?” 

Lastly, the Liberal crowns this series of weaknesses by a 
final inconsistency. Comedy and profanation though it be, 
he dies confessed and blessed. Look at the last hours of 
Littré. So many denials and contradictions make one 
shudder. Still the reason is evident; men cannot separate 
themselves altogether from a form of religion, and they know 
of nothing but Catholicism ; they resign themselves and their 
children to it, after having passed their lives in resisting its 
claims. There is with the Catholic Liberal the same contra- 
diction between his respect for the Constitution, which con- 
secrates modern liberties, and his obedience to the Church, 
which condemns them. He is reduced to a perpetual denial 
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of the evidence itself. What a melancholy preparation for 
the exercise of liberty, which demands energy, integrity, and 
a bold and logical fidelity to conviction. Only the Ultramon- 
tane speaks clearly and frankly, and sets his conduct in 
harmony with his doctrines. He never blushes for the 
dogmas of his Church, he would be ashamed to hide them. 

How is it possible to escape from the vicious circle, where 
through the force of contradiction and fruitless struggles 
religious feeling is uprooted and liberty too often com- 
promised? Quinet has already said it, and Eugéne Pelletan 
has repeated in words of fire: ‘‘ By leaving a religion which 
condemns and‘ anathematizes what we call modern civili- 
zation.” Ido not think that we shall see reproduced in our 
time a religious movement like that of the sixteenth century. 
But if it was clearly recognized that liberty can only be 
definitely established upon a religion which is favourable to 
it, those who admit the necessity of a religion would adopt, 
at least for their children, that which has given birth to 
modern liberties—the Christianity of Jesus. 

In Belgium the Liberal party will return to power, but it 
will be constantly met with this insoluble difficulty. If you 
introduce religious instruction you must admit the authority 
of the Catholic clergy; and yet you are not ignorant, because 
it proclaims and teaches, that its aim is to establish a theo- 
cracy, directed by the infallible guide of consciences, and 
supreme arbiter of truth, the Pope. If you prohibit religious 
instruction you will meet with invincible resistance from the 
great majority of families, and if you attain complete suc- 
cess you will destroy religion, and consequently weaken the 
moral feelings, and therefore the fitness of the nation to live 
in freedom. 


P.§.—Pope Leo X., in an allocution which he addressed to 
the Cardinals on Christmas Day, 1884, showed that he was 
faithful to the doctrine of intolerance held by the Church, 
whose head he is. Here are his words: 


It is a great bitterness and deep grief to Us to see the impiety with 
which the heretical errors of Protestants are spread in full freedom and 
immunity, with which they batter in the breach the most august and 
sacred dogmas of our very holy religion, in this Rome which is the centre 
of faith and the seat of the universal and infallible Magistracy of the 

VOL. XIV. 41 
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Church, in this Rome where the integrity of faith ought to be protected 
in the most efficacious manner, and sheltered from every attack upon the 
honour of the only true religion. 

It is heartrending to see that heretical temples are multiplied under 
the protection of the law, and to think that an open attack is allowed in 
Rome on the most beautiful and precious unity of the Italians, religious 
unity, thanks to the mad efforts of those who arrogate to themselves the 
impious mission of founding a new Church in Italy upon another base 
than that established by Jesus Christ as the indestructible foundation of 
His heavenly edifice. 


1. Letter of November 12,1700. In the discussion with 
the Bishop of Montauban as to whether Protestants ought to 
be compelled to go to mass, Bossuet thinks not; this is from 
respect for the mass, not for freedom of conscience, which he 
does not admit in any way. ‘This correspondence should be 
read and reflected upon in order to understand the spirit of 
Catholicism. 

The Bishop of Montauban, in answer to Bossuet, sums up 
the Catholic doctrine as follows: ‘‘ It is upon these principles, 
established by an unvarying tradition of the Church, that the 
Christian emperors have always enacted very severe laws 
against heretics, in order to compel their reunion with the 
Catholic Church. We never hear that the Church has com- 
plained of the severity of these laws; on the contrary, we 
have found that they were, for the most part, approved, 
demanded, and solicited by the Councils.” 

These are the words of a bishop; and he was right. The 
dogma of intolerance was consecrated by many councils, 
several of which were cecumenical. 

A large number of special councils, notably that of Aquile 
in 881, of Milan under St. Ambrose in 889, of Carthage in 
400, of Milevium in 418, implored the civil power to extirpate 
heretics. 

The third Council of Orleans (538), the sixth of Toledo 
(888), that of Toulouse (1119), preluded the Inquisition. Pope 
Innocent III., the Councils of Toulouse (1229), of Arle 
(1234), of Narbonne (1245), of Beziers (1246), of Albi (1254), 
completed the organization of this terrible authority, which 
became the executive power of dogmatic intolerance. Two 
cecumenical councils ordered the extermination of heretics 
in sanguinary words that make one shudder. See the third 
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canon of the fourth Lateran Council, which was ecumenical, 
under Pope Innocent III., sec. 3: “If a temporal lord, 
ordered and warned by the Church, neglects to purge his 
territory from the heretical pest, he shall be laid under 
excommunication by the Metropolitan, and if he neglects to 
give him satisfaction, notice of it shall be sent during the 
year to the Sovereign Pontiff in order that he may proclaim 
that the former vassals are relieved from their fealty, and 
may give his land into the occupation of Catholics, who, 
after the extirpation of heretics, will possess it without any 
contest, and will hold it in purity of faith.” 

The great Catholic philosopher, St. Thomas, whom the 
present Pope wishes to make the master of philosophical 
teaching, exhibits still more clearly than Bossuet the Roman 
tradition. “‘ If heretics did not corrupt others, they still ought 
to be exterminated. But secular justice may legally put them 
to death (judicio seculari possunt licite occidi), and take pos- 
session of their wealth; even if they do not infect other men 
they are blasphemers towards God, and observe a false faith, 
so that they merit severer punishment than those who are 
guilty of high treason or who utter counterfeit coin” (Sen- 
tentia, b. iv., d. 18, quest. ii., art. 3). 

9. M. Périn, the author of aremarkable book, ‘“‘ The Wealth 
of Christian Nations,” taught, with the full and avowed ap- 
proval of Pius IX., the pure Catholic doctrine in respect to 
public rights. ‘‘ As an absolute principle, the civil power has 
the right and the duty of repressing, not evil only, but also 
the diffusion of error ; for error, which is the negation of that 
which is, has no right in itself, and causes the misery of 
society. It will be objected to this, that we wish to compel 
the civil power to repress error, and that we are therefore 
enemies of the liberties which are consecrated by our consti- 
tution. We answer that society enacts a legislation which 
corresponds with its needs, and that consequently we do not 
yet desire to have a perfect legislation enforced. Our work is 
to render society less incapable of such legislation.” 

The plan is clear. The nation must be secured by instruc- 
tion, to prepare it to endure the suppression of liberties which 
are condemned by ‘Christian right.” Father Onclair, a 
Belgian Jesuit of great learning, has propounded the same 
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ideas in a book entitled, ‘‘ De la Révolution et de la Restaura- 
tion des vrais principes sociaux.” It is necessary to read it 
if one wishes to know the fate in store for Liberals and Dis- 
senters from the time that the Church shall be reinstated in 
her rights. With Leo XIII. Rome has changed her tactics, 
it is thought to be better to dissemble. Also M. Périn, who 
taught the true doctrine with talent, courage, and loyalty, has 
been sacrificed. He was compelled to give up his chair. 

3. Also in this passage, where he believes that Christianity 
and Catholicism are of the same nature: ‘“‘ Nothing in Christi- 
anity, nor even in Catholicism, is absolutely contrary to the 
spirit of democratic societies, and many things are very 
favourable to them.” 

Christianity, which is a democratic religion, is certainly 
favourable to democracy. We have seen it found and establish 
liberty and a Republic in Holland and the States. Catholi- 
cism, the finished model of autocratic theocracy inspired the 
despotism of Louis XIV., resisted the Revolution, and to-day 
hopes for the restoration of the former rule and the over- 
throw of the Republic. 

4. The same difficulty exists in France, though not so 
sharply defined. There is a proof of its existence in this 
quotation from the writings of M. John Lemoine in the 
Journal des Debats— 

“‘ Theology is at the root of all the questions. If the press 
has attained a freedom in England which is our envy, if it 
is received as a public institution like trial by jury, it is 
because England is Protestant. Because Protestantism holds 
the principle of free inquiry as a ground of discussion. Dis- 
cussion itself, far from being looked upon as an evil, is con- 
sidered as a source of truth, an origin of light. The jury is 
also a national and popular English institution, because it is 
the exercise of individual right, of the right of interpretation 
by the side of the text. France, on the contrary, is Catholic. 
We have more than once given our opinion about this pro- 
fessed Catholicism. The French nation, which generally re- 
ceives only a third or fourth-rate religious education, is for 
the most part divided between unbelief and superstition. It 
accepts the religion of its district ; it accepts it ready made, 
without taking the trouble, without even feeling the need of 
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examination. On this account the religious papers say truly 
that three-quarters of the hundreds of thousands who regularly 
devour the sceptical journals are Catholics without knowing 
it. It is certain they never suspect it, but it is in their con- 
stitution, in their hereditary temperament, in their historic 
blood. However paradoxical it may appear, the France of 
’89 is also the France of the Syllabus; and all that is the 
same France. 

“ Because in the doctrine of the Syllabus, which is the only 
true Catholic doctrine, freedom is an evil, or rather it is the 
evil. Consequently free inquiry, free discussion, and free 
interpretation are condemned a priori ; consequently the 
press, which is a manifestation of all these liberties, is an 
evil. This doctrine dominates the whole of our national 
education and politics.” 


—_——-e-¢—___—_ 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE FUTURE LIFE* 


THERE are no theological questions which excite more wide- 
spread interest and provoke keener discussion than those 
which relate to the future state in general, and especially that 
of the impenitent. It is not surprising that it should be so, 
for the issues raised are of transcendent importance, and yet 
is more than a misfortune when these speculations as to the 
world to come divert the thought from the practical duties of 
the present life. The Lord distinctly rebukes the too eager 
curiosity shown in such a question as, ‘‘ Are there few that be 
saved ?”’ by calling the mind back to the duty of every indi- 
vidual and every hour—‘‘ Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate ;” and to us it has always seemed that the same thought 
is expressed in His answer to Peter’s question about the future 
of John. It isas though men, inquiring everywhere in relation 
to the retribution which shall overtake the ungodly, received 
this solemn admonition from the Master, ‘‘ What is that to 
you? follow ye me.” ‘There is, however, a prevailing ten- 

* Beyond the Shadow; or, The Resurrection of Life. By James 
Norris Wuiton, LL.D. (James Clarke and Co,) 


The Spirits in Prison. By E. H. Puumprre, D.D. (Wm. Isbister 
and Co.) 
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dency in men to pry into the “secret things which belong 
only to God,” rather than learn and obey those which are 
revealed for the guidance of us and our children. It is still more 
unfortunate that so many are tempted to be most dogmatic 
about points on which Revelation is most reticent. Nothing 
impresses us more in the whole controversy than the confi- 
dence with which partizans on all sides set forth their theories, 
as compared with the very scant amount of scriptural evidence 
adduced in their defence. Considering within how limited 
a space the whole teaching of the New Testament on the ques- 
tion is confined, and how much even of that is figurative, and 
therefore easily lends itself to different interpretations; and 
how statements which at first seem to be explicit are qualified 
by others, the first grace which any expositor ought to culti- 
vate is that of modesty. We trust we have reached the point 
at which no theory as to mere questions of eschatology can be 
regarded as affecting his personal relation to Christ or the 
Church, unless it be based on the principles which affect the 
central truths of the Christian religion. We make this limita- 
tion, for there is a form of Universalism which appears in- 
compatible with an honest and intelligent acceptance of the 
doctrine of redemption though Jesus Christ. But the founda- 
tion of the “‘ larger hope” may be laid on a broader concep- 
tion of the love of God and the work of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and where this is so there can be no reason why those who 
cherish it should be treated as wanting in loyalty to the gospel. 

The subject at all events is one, in the discussion of which 
there is need for the ripest wisdom and the truest charity, 
and enlightened tolerance should be shown on all sides. A 
deficiency in this respect materially detracts from the value 
which might otherwise belong to Dr. Whiton’s remarkable 
book on the “ Resurrection.” It is a book of great freshness 
and considerable ability, to whose views we are ready to give 
respectful attention. But we are repelled when we are told 
that the “ object of these studies is to redeem a vital Christian 
doctrine from obsolete and obsolescent crudities of statement 
which provoke scepticism.” It must not be forgotten that 
Dr. Whiton assails ideas which are dear to the hearts of the 
great majority of Christians. It may be that they are mis- 
taken, and that it is desirable on every account that those who 
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hold them should be led into a clearer understanding of the 
truths which have been obscured by these misconceptions. 
But the task of convincing them will not be an easy one, and 
there is no need to increase its difficulties by arousing the 
prejudice which such expressions must excite. They are too 
indicative of a dogmatic spirit, and that spirit is not friendly to 
a judicial view of the subject. Dr. Whiton denies the resur- 
rection of the body, the second advent, and the general judgment 
of the “last day.’”” Now, whether he be right or wrong, he cer- 
tainly has set himself in antagonism to the all-but-universal 
sense of Christendom ; and, at least, he may be expected to 
sustain that dissent with powerful argument, and to express 
it with becoming diffidence. But, in truth, Dr. Whiton is 
scarcely less dogmatic than orthodox teachers of the most 
pronounced type. We agree fully with him that ‘‘ Christian 
thought, however undefined, demands a more spiritual pre- 
sentation of the doctrine of the Lord’s coming,” and we may 
add, of all the subjects connected with it. It may be that too 
literal an interpretation has been given to many of the state- 
ments of Scripture on these points, but we should be very 
slow to substitute for it a system of exegesis which would so 
refine away the teaching of the New Testament as to make 
us feel that its language must have been intended as a veil to 
hide the truth which we have supposed it was meant to set 
forth. We have no wish to pass a sweeping and indiscriminate 
condemnation on Dr. Whiton and his teaching. If he has any 
new ideas to give the Church, by all means let them be carefully 
examined ; but conclusions, so contrary to the belief which 
has prevailed in the Church for centuries, and so opposed to 
the language of the New Testament as understood by ordinary 
intelligence, require to be sustained by much stronger reasoning 
than is here employed. Dr. Whiton’s merits as a thinker and 
teacher are great. His cardinal aim, which is to exhibit the 
resurrection ‘‘as a coherent part of an orderly system operating 
in every part according to law” and show by “our relation to 
the resurrection-power of Christ ” that we are the ‘‘ subjects of 
a spiritual development rather than of a physical miracle,” is 
one which commands our sympathy, and we gladly recognize 
the ability with which he has sought to present this idea. 
But it is one thing to recognize the value of some of his con- 
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tributions to the discussion, and another to acquiesce in all 
his conclusions. He has opened up a new and valuable field of 
thought, but when we find that if we are to follow him we 
must continually abandon the guidance of Paul, and revise 
the teachings of the apostles by an appeal to those of the 
Lord, as though there were irreconcilable difference between, 
we may reasonably demur. There is one passage in the book 
which is not only fruitful in suggestion, but which so fully 
expresses our own view as to the proper attitude to be taken. 
on the subject, that we gladly cite it in full. 


Our wisdom on this subject is found less in utterance than in silence, 
as soon as we attempt to pass from general principles to particular 
phenomena. We see, of course, that either godliness or ungodliness must 
be the general character of every spirit ; that is to say, that the prevailing 
inclination and tendency of every one must be either toward God or 
away from Him; that there can be no such thing as moral indifference 
toward God inclining neither way. But whether in these two main 
divisions of character, there can be, as most pulpits teach, and as most 
Christians believe, only two sorts of experience, complete blessedness 
and utter wretchedness; whether there can be only two conditions, 
complete well-being and utter ill-being; whether even among “ saints” 
there will not be imperfect ones; whether crooked, stunted, weak, and 
faulty growths, transplanted from earth’s nursery to Paradise, will not find 
defects of blessedness and drawbacks of advancement, corresponding to a 
merely partial fitness for the “‘resurrection of life’”’—are questions that 
are destined to receive more thoughtful consideration than the indis- 
criminate positiveness of the creed has thus far encouraged. But, amid 
all such questions, to which the experience of the future realities will 
bring, there is reason to think, some unanticipated replies, one principle 
may be held with absolute certainty, as the fundamental law of conse- 
quences under which all life is lived: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Any view of the future that harmonizes with this 
may be true; any that conflicts with it must be false. 


Wehave met with no book in which the spirit thus commended 
is more manifest than that of the Dean of Wells, which derives. 
its title from the opening discourse on the ‘Spirits in Prison.” 
Dr. Plumptre is singularly wise and, at the same time, sug- 
gestive, as an expositor. Whatever he touches he adorns and 
illustrates by some new and independent thought. He can 
be original without being reckless, and even in assailing 
opinions which he does not share can accord to them the 
same respect which he claims for his own. This is a great. 
virtue in a controversialist, and is as rare as it is valuable. 
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But we have never been more impressed with his capacity for 
looking at all sides of a subject, and doing justice to the 
antagonistic views, than in the discourses contained in this 
volume. Here, for example, is a statement of the hindrances 
to the acceptance of that larger hope which, as he says, has 
found so many witnesses, especially the ‘‘ great poets, whom 
we accept as the spokesmen of a nation’s thoughts.” 


The hindrances to the reception of the theory as true are, to say the 
least, very serious. It dwells with a passionate eagerness exclusively on 
the loving purpose of God, and turns its eye from the terrible and in- 
alienable prerogative of man’s freedom by which that purpose may be, 
and daily is, frustrated. It fails to prove that the element of duration is, 
as has been maintained, altogether absent from the word which defines 
the Divine law of retribution as eternal in its issues. It forgets that the 
teaching of our Lord and His apostles gives a strange, awful prominence 
to the fact of a separation between the evil and the good as the last 
closing scene in the Divine drama of the world’s history, beyond which 
there lies only a darkness which we cannot penetrate. If here and there 
we meet with Divine words which speak, or seem to speak, of a final 
victory, when God shall be all in all, and all shall be as God wills, all con- 
cluded in unbelief, that He may have mercy upon all, when one accordant 
song of praise and thanksgiving shall rise from the universe which He 
created, we cannot shut out from our thoughts those other words, which 
tell us of the sin that hath never forgiveness, and the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that can never be quenched, and the great chasm which none 
can pass. We must be content to leave the seeming contradiction as part 
of the great mystery of evil from which the veil has never yet been lifted. 
We can but say that it has its parallel in that other mystery of the seem- 
ingly irreconcilable antagonism between God’s foreknowledge and man’s 
free-will, the election before the foundation of the world which works 
according to God’s good pleasure, and the power to forfeit that election 
so that it is impossible for those who have fallen to renew themselves to 
repentance. We can but hold and teach that the punishment of evil 
must be, in the nature of the case, everlasting—more keen and sharp as 
the soul recognizes it more clearly in its essential hatefulness, and judges 
it as God judges it. All experience shows that if punishment, accepted 
as the chastisement of a righteous Father, may lead men to repentance, 
it may also harden them into the sullen resistance of the rebellious slave. 
But here also, it may be we have as before the distortion of a truth, the 
half-truth which becomes a falsehood, that which men’s thoughts have 
fastened on with a passionate eagerness, because that which might have 
fed and sustained them has been denied (pp. 14, 15). 


It would be difficult to present the bearings of the question 
with more impartiality and fulness. But Dr. Plumptre has 
done much more than this in the very interesting volume 
before us. In a series of ‘‘ Short Studies,” he gives first an 
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exegetical review of the teachings of Scripture on the subject 
of ‘‘ The Life after Death,” and then an historical sketch of 
opinion on the doctrine. It is suggestive to note how, from the 
days of Origen downwards, the ‘‘ larger hope ” has not only had 
representatives in the Church, but that they have been found 
in the quarters where we should least have expected to meet 
them. ‘The value of such an appeal to authority lies in the 
strength which it gives to the plea for charity and tolerance. 
After all, the hope is no mere dream of a restless age like our 
own, but has flitted before the hearts of men whose piety and 
whose orthodoxy are beyond controversy. In bringing this 
out with such distinctness, Dr. Plumptre has done a far more 
important service even than that which he has rendered in 
his own careful discussion of the point. To a work which 
lifts up the entire controversy to a higher level we are bound 
to give a hearty welcome. We have had quite enough of 
declamation; we need calm, earnest, devout reasoning such 
as we find here. The “larger hope” is far too open to 
question to allow of its being held forth to the sinner as a 
foundation on which he may rest. The utmost that can be 
said is that to the infinite love of God all things are possible, 
but even this should be so presented as to keep continually 
before the mind the awfulness of sin. 


$0 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


A piscusston in The Daily News and other papers has attracted 
attention to the system of nursing at University College Hos- 
pital, where a lady, desirous of qualifying herself for the work, 
was told by ‘ Sister Cecilia,” who is the superintendent, that 
she could not be admitted because she was not a member of 
the Church of England. This was in itself a sufficiently serious 
matter. Inthe present commendable movement among women 
to make their lives more active and useful, there are many who 
discover that they have a “ vocation” for nursing, and if they 
are to be forbidden to fulfil such a laudable desire unless they 
become members of the Established Church, we have a power- 
ful instrument of proselytism at once set in motion. In any 
case this must be the result. Dissenting young ladies may 
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renounce a laudable endeavour to do good, and Dissent be 
open to the taunt that only members of the Anglican Church 
will undertake such self-denying service, or they may succumb 
to the pressure thus brought to bear on them through some 
of the best feelings of their nature. Whatever their decision, 
all the nurses must belong to the Church, and if we are to 
judge from what Mr. Wilkinson, of Chelmsford, tells us, no 
effort will be spared to develop in them a very high type of 
Anglicanism. Here is his letter, and those who know the 
spirit of the writer will understand that only a strong sense 
of duty could have induced him to pen it. 


To the Editor of ** The Nonconformist and Independent.” 


Sir,—I feel constrained to make public the enclosed extracts from 
letters I received, some time ago, from an under-nurse in the University 
Hospital. She has since left. These extracts speak for themselves. 

I am, yours, &e., 
G. WILKINSON, Congregational Minister. 

Chelmsford, June 29th. 


1, “ This is, as perhaps you have heard, a very Ritualistic place, entirely 
under the management of a sisterhood. One of the sisters is preparing 
me for confirmation, but before I am confirmed she wishes me to go to 
confession once, and as often afterwards as I please; but I dare not do 
anything so impious as confess to an earthly priest—but if I refuse, they 
will make things very uncomfortable for me, as they have done for many 
others who have left the hospital rather than give in to such a horrid 
practice. I do not want to be confirmed at all; I do not think it is 
necessary, but I would not mind that, but the other I cannot stand.” 2. 
“Two of my fellow-nurses are also very much against confession, and one, 
if not both, will leave, I think, through the sister of her ward making 
things so miserable for her, because she will not go to confession; and if 
we go to chapel we dare not let it be known, not even to our fellow-nurses.”’ 
3. “TI have quite made up my mind to leave here as soon as I can meet 
with anything better, as the sisters are making things very unpleasant 
for me because I will not go to confession, and do just as they please with 
regard to going to church.” 


Strange to say, The Spectator, of all papers, has under- 
taken the defence of this wretched piece of sectarianism, in 
one of those articles which appear in it from time to time, and 
make us doubt whether the spirit of true Liberalism has not 
forsaken it altogether. The very title of the article, ‘“‘ Agnos- 
ticism in Caricature,” is offensive, and offensive in a very 
needless way. It says in explanation, ‘‘Of course, in our 
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article we used the term ‘ Agnosticism’ in its literal sense of 
know-nothingism. The context showed conclusively that we 
did not intend to impute to the authorities of the College 
opinionative Agnosticism, but only political know-nothingness 
of creeds in relation to the administration of the hospital.” 
Granted ; but this only shows the absurdity of using a phrase so 
sure to be misconstrued by numbers of its readers. A Noncon- 
formist correspondent of The Spectator says that the sister’s 
letter is simply an intimation that ‘‘No Nonconformist need 
apply;” and adds, ‘‘ This is surprising in a public institution, 
and are we to understand that T’he Spectator defends it ? This is 
more surprising still.”” We do not share the writer’s surprise 
on the latter point. It is time that Nonconformists should dis- 
tinctly recognize that they have few more determined enemies 
in the press than The Spectator. We hope that in this instance 
it has gone too far for those who have hitherto been willing 
to condone its vagaries about Disestablishment and Noncon- 
formity in consideration of its sound political teaching. The 
question raised in the controversy is one that will not be dis- 
missed so easily as some appear to think. Our hospitals are 
not to be made the happy hunting grounds for Anglican or 
Romish propagandists. We cannot doubt, however, that 
this will be prevented by the authorities. It must be felt by 
the Governors of the hospital even more strongly than by any 
one else, that to make the institution sectarian would be a 
policy as suicidal as it would be unjust. If there has been 
any mistake we must trust to them to correct it. We would 
fain hope, however, that even the sisters may learn a lesson 
from this occurrence. They can make what rules they please 
for their own sisterhood, but they must not attempt to impose 
them on probationers, who simply desire to be trained as 
nurses. It has been suggested that the whole affair arose 
from a misunderstanding as to the nature of the application. 
And we can only hope that this may yet prove to be the 
case. At all events it must be made clear, at whatever cost, 
that there is no sectarian test for those who simply wish to 
learn how to nurse. 





The appalling revelations made by The Pall Mall Gazette 
as to the festering sore of moral corruption which is found 
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underneath the boasted culture and civilization of London in 
the nineteenth century have moved all who care for the 
interests of public morality or the true honour of their 
country. Happily, it is not necessary for us to pronounce as 
to the wisdom of the course which has been taken by the 
editor of the journal ; but we are bound in fairness to express 
our conviction that the charge which has been so recklessly 
advanced against him, that he has been influenced by 
mercenary motives, is utterly baseless. There are few 
journalists from whom we so often differ, and of whose 
general policy we so strongly disapprove, and in the present 
instance we are as unable to endorse the high-flown eulogies 
of his excited admirers as the sweeping condemnations of his 
perhaps envious critics. But of his superiority to consider- 
ations of mere gain we have no doubt, our complaint of him is 
his love of sensationalism. Apparently he believes in shaping 
the action of Government and Legislature by a public opinion 
goaded into preternatural activity by sensational articles. 
Of his ability to write these articles he has given abundant 
proof, but of their beneficial influence upon public policy 
we are still without evidence. If, as has been frequently 
said, The Pall Mall Gazette sent Gordon to Khartoum, 
we can only say that it has a grave responsibility for one 
of the most ill-judged and disastrous counsels which could 
have been given. Of course it may be said that Ministers 
ought not to have yielded to the pressure of public sen- 
timent, and that they must accept the penalty of their 
own weakness. We do not deny it, but that very fact con- 
stitutes the injustice of the whole situation. A Liberal 
Ministry ought to be susceptible to the influences of popular 
feeling, except when it sets in a direction to which they are 
opposed on principle; and when their hand is forced by the 
action of a journal creating a transient public sentiment by 
unhealthy stimulants, the difficulties of their position are 
unfairly complicated. This is precisely what happened in 
the case of Gordon, and is always likely to happen so long as 
we have journalists who are themselves governed by impulse, 
and who have a power of arousing public feeling. 

We are anxious to do the editor of The Pall Mall Gazette a 
justice which he never shows to those from whom he differs. 
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We, therefore, frankly say that we believe his motive is not only 
pure, but philanthropic. But we doubt whether, in order to se- 
cure the end in view, it was necessary, as a friend put it tous, 
‘to anatomize the evil and publish the diagnosis to the world.” 
If, indeed, the exposure was necessary in order to produce an 
impression upon Parliament, it must be accepted as a stern 
but inevitable necessity. We are not satisfied, however, that 
the legislation adopted under the influence of indignation 
meetings is always likely to be the wisest. Still, it is 
well that any of our senators who are disposed to trifle with 
such an evil should be made to understand that they will 
have to reckon with the righteous indignation of an outraged 
people. It is of little use now to discuss the means by which 
this feeling has been awakened. It is, at all events, a righteous 
sentiment, and must be appeased. The apparent disposition 
of the House of Commons and its leaders to postpone the 
question is certainly the best justification for the action of The 
Pall Mall Gazette which could be desired. If legislators seek 
to shirk so manifest a duty it is fortunate that there should 
be journalists capable of creating a public opinion which will 
compel a nobler and wiser line of conduct. But for ourselves 
we are not satisfied that the editor of The Pall Mall Gazette 
has hit upon the best method even of arousing the Legislature. 
That he has done much harm is painfully evident; whether 
there will be compensating good remains to be seen. 






The history of the Medical Relief Bill has abundantly vin- 
dicated the remarks of Mr. Chamberlain which provoked a 
correspondence between him and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
and drew down on him the censures of The Times. The 
member for Birmingham is the special dread of the school 
of politics which The Times represents —the school, that 
is, which has no strong political opinions or attachments, 
and whose one aim is to be moderate and respectable. 
For some reason which we ourselves have never been 
able to fathom, they think Sir Charles Dilke a safer man. 
They pay, however, the most marked tribute to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s power by incessantly attacking him. We may 
be tolerably sure that The Times, at all events, never praises 
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a Radical politician until he is above any necessity for its 
praise, and the severity of its censure is always propor- 
tionate to its sense of the ability and influence of the politician 
attacked. There was no manifest reason why an article 
should be devoted to this particular correspondence, but it 
was supposed to supply an occasion for damaging Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and it was eagerly seized upon for that purpose. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who was the mover of the clause 
for making the receipt of medical relief a disqualification for 
the franchise, was offended by the tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarks upon that subject. But recent events have shown 
that he was entirely in the right. It is true that at the 
commencement of the discussions upon the point, neither 
the Ministry nor the Liberal party in general saw the full 
bearings of the disqualifying provision. But when they were 
seen, they were as anxious to get rid of it as the Tory party 
were to retain it. Myr. Chamberlain’s view has been sustained 
by the whole action of the Ministry. It is true they took up 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s Bill, but they did it with so bad a grace 
as to neutralize the value of their conversion. Indeed, they 
have taken all possible pains to show that their conversion 
was only a piece of political strategy. If so, it has been miser- 
ably unsuccessful. They have disgusted many of their own 
supporters, and certainly they have not deceived the people. 


The most partial friends of the new Ministry will scarcely 
be prepared to say that the beginnings of their career have 
been either very creditable to themselves or very promising 
for their party. In the House of Commons it is not fortunate 
in its personnel. Its representatives in the disgraceful Maam- 
trasna debate, in which much more even than the authority 
of Irish judges and juries was sacrificed to the exigencies of 
party and for the sake of conciliating Mr. Parnell, were Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. 
Gorst, and on them the stress of debate must principally fall. 
The Government, indeed, has an orator of a very different 
type in Mr. Plunket, but he could hardly be available for 
a discussion in which the speeches of his colleagues must 
have been specially offensive to him, and it may be doubted 
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whether he will often be heard on questions outside of his 
own department. He is, of course, specially interested in 
Irish matters, and qualified to speak upon them, but he must 
surely have winced as he heard the Solicitor-General talking 
in such contemptuous terms of the reactionary Ulster members 
with whom he has hitherto seemed to be in full sympathy. Mr. 
Plunket’s presence on the Treasury Bench by the side of men 
who have struck hands with the party he has so often denounced, 
and who have sacrificed so much for which he has most 
earnestly contended, is itself a phenomenon; but it is impossible 
to believe that he can have much zeal on behalf of the Tory 
Democracy with which he thus appears to be associated. 
But apart from him and from Mr. A. Balfour, who seems half 
ashamed of the part he has to play, the Government must 
rely mainly upon the three gentlemen named, neither of 
whom can be regarded as possessing any commanding in- 
fluence in virtue either of his eloquence or his statesmanlike 
capacity. It is a long time since the House had so inefficient 
a leader as the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. Neither 
in oratory, nor in political insight, nor in temper is he equal 
to the position which in an evil hour for himself he consented 
to occupy, or rather to appropriate by means which he cannot 
look back upon with satisfaction. The man who is content 
to be Lord Randolph Churchill’s locum tenens and, in order 
that he may be, so to desert the chief under whom he had 
served so long, is not one to inspire the respect and con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
certainly has not done so. His elevation has only served to 
reveal some of the weaker points of his character, his arro- 
gance, his bitter partizanship, his lack of strength and con- 
sistency. His two speeches on the Budget, of which the 
second was necessary as a recantation of the folly of the first, 
and an attempt to undo some of the mischief it had done, 
show his feebleness; his scarcely veiled attack on the adminis- 
tration of Earl Spencer was a display of reckless party spirit 
such as happily we do not often find in our political leaders. 
In ordinary times it would suffice to wreck the reputation 
of much abler men than Sir Michael Hicks Beach. What 
its actual effect will be depends on what the Tory party 
is content to bear in order that its chiefs may remain in office. 
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The action of the Government has, in our judgment, a 
much graver significance than is seen when it is regarded 
simply as a piece of party strategy. If politicians were 
engaged in playing a game of State cricket, “dishing the 
Whigs”’ might be thought a very clever and even laudable 
trick. But it is a degradation of politics, and full of peril to the: 
highest interests of the nation when they are thus esteemed. 
The government of a nation is an affair of infinite seriousness, 
as comes to be realized when we have to deal with the ques- 
tions involved in Russian policy or Irish disloyalty. If it 
were only so small a matter as the Medical Relief Bill it 
would be of small importance that a Tory Ministry should 
seek to take the wind out of the sails of Radicals by them- 
selves passing Radical measures. But when the authority of 
law in Ireland is at stake the transient success over Radicals 
obtained by such questionable expedients may, and probably 
will, mean serious disaster to the interests of the Empire. 
It is now so manifest that it would require no little hardihood 
to deny it, that a distinct understanding has been established 
between the Government and Mr. Parnell. Before the Maam- 
trasna debate it was ‘supposed that that question would help 
to disturb, if not wholly to destroy, the entente cordiale which 
seemed to exist between parties with views apparently so irre- 
concilable. Itwas assumed to be impossible that the Ministry 
could concede anything, but those who reckoned thus reckoned 
without their host. Sir Michael Hicks Beach not only yielded 
what he seemed to refuse, but he did it in such a way as to 
discredit as far as he could the administration of a nobleman” 
who deserved honour from all true-hearted Englishmen for the 
gallantry with which he has maintained the struggle against 
the forces of disorder in Ireland. Whether Lord Spencer was 
wise in insisting on the continuance of exceptional legislation 
is open to question, but it is one thing to object to his legis- 
lative proposals and another to impugn his Executive 
Administration? We fail to discover a scintilla of evidence 
in support of any charge against his fairness. As to these 
Maamtrasna murders there is no doubt that the crime was 
committed, and the only question is whether all those who 
were convicted were actually guilty. Who in his senses can 
suppose that Lord Spencer had any motive for desiring the 
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conviction of innocent men? Even Mr. George Bolton could 
not have had so nefarious a design as this. On the other 
side, there is no want of charity in saying that whoever was 
convicted, whether innocent or guilty, would have had the 
sympathy of the party which has been so eager in its advocacy 
of these convicted criminals that it seems to have forgotten 
the crimes which have actually been perpetrated. Whatever 
the merits of this particular case there has not been adduced 
a solitary reason for impugning Lord Spencer, and if a Lord- 
Lieutenant who has honestly sought to do his duty under 
circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, and whose only 
offence is loyalty to his country, is to be thus assailed, we 
may as well give up all idea of governing Ireland. Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s comparison between Lord Spencer and 
Lord Carnarvon is nothing but a piece of aristocratic imper- 
tinence. Lord Carnarvon is able to take the line he is doing 
because Lord Spencer went before him. The ruler who 
unearthed the Phenix Park conspiracy was sure to incur a 
large amount of popular odium; but the Conservative party 
must be strangely changed if there are not in it numbers who 
will bitterly resent the countenance its leaders have given to 
those who have heaped upon him all kinds of calumny and 
abuse, for no other reason but because he has squelched the 
conspiracies which threatened not only the safety of indi- 
viduals, but the unity of the Empire. It may be said that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke are pursuing the 
same policy, but the most conclusive answer to this is that 
they are objects of special aversion to the men who are s0 
ready to cover with their praises a Government which pro- 
fesses to represent the party which has hitherto been con- 
spicuous for its defence of all that Mr. Parnell most hates, and 
the determined resistance to all its demands. The Radical 
chiefs propose to inquire for themselves into the actual wants of 
Ireland, but there is no sign that they wish to cultivate any 
intimate relations with Home Rulers, and they will not be 
wise if they do. Irish Nationalists at best are a broken reed, 
on which if a man lean it will pierce his hand. English- 
men are anxious to be just to Ireland, and might be brought 
to consent to large changes with this view; but they must be 
advocated for the sake of justice only, and not with the hope 
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of conciliating the Irish Nationalists, who have done their 
utmost to prevent honest legislation, and to destroy the 
illustrious character of the mother of Parliaments. The 
sincerity of our own Liberalism will, we hope, not be doubted, 
but if the party in power must do the will of Mr. Parnell we 
had far rather the work should be left to the Tories. 


LONDON MISSIONARY DEPUTATION TO CHINA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF REY. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In presenting to the Board the report of my visit to the stations of the 
Society in China, I have to express my regret that the time at my dis- 
posal for this work was so short. I left Calcutta on March 16th, 1883, 
and arrived in Hong Kong on the 30th of that month. I visited in suce- 
cession the missions in Canton, Amoy, Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, 
and Peking, and finally left Hong Kong on my voyage to the Cape on 
June 16th. As I pursued my journey, it became increasingly evident that 


the time allotted for this portion of my work was far too limited to do it 
justice. It is true that the Society has only eight stations in China as 
compared with twenty-three in India, and that I gave quite as much time 
to each of the Chinese stations as had been devoted to visiting the Indian 
stations. I speedily found, however, that the conditions of work and the 
character of the stations were so wholly different as to make such an 
allotment of time quite inadequate for satisfactorily examining the con- 
dition of the work in each place. The stations in China are great centres 
of work in vast provinces, rather than the heads of districts, and the 
work outside the central stations is really that which requires the most 
careful and serious attention on the part of the Society. These central 
stations are all great cities, which have been chosen for the convenience 
of their situation by several of the Missionary Societies engaged in 
labouring for the conversion of China. I found in each of them a band 
of missionaries, associating in all cases most heartily with our own in 
the various efforts of mission work within the city, but having their own 
distinct districts in the country ; and these districts are so large, and the 
regions beyond are so vast, that, while a dozen Missionary Societies may 
well unite at one centre, they become entirely separated from each other 
as they advance into the region around. The distances which separate 
these central stations from each other are so great, and the means of 
transport are so slow, that a large portion of the short time I was in 
China was unfortunately occupied in travelling from place to place. 
Whereas in India, during the whole of the five months I spent in that 
country, only three Sabbaths were spent away from a mission station of 
the Society, in China it was far otherwise. Of the twelve Sabbaths at 
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my disposal during my tour in that country, five were spent on board 
steamers on the coast. The result of this large consumption of time in 
travelling from place to place was that I was prevented from seeing much 
of the work of other Societies, and that my opportunities for visiting the 
country out-stations connected with our mission were far more limited 
than was to be desired. I was, however, able in every case to have much 
useful conference with our own missionaries and their native assistants, 
and to meet and address the native churches at each of the central 
stations. 


HONG KONG. 


Hong Kong is unlike every other place in which the Society is carrying 
on missionary operations in China. The other stations are situated in 
the midst of vast districts of indefinite size and with dense populations 
around them on every hand. They are under Chinese rule, and are 
affected by all the influences for good or for evil which are operating in 
the Chinese Empire. Hong Kong has the advantage of being a British 
colony, and the population feels the presence of a large European ele- 
ment. The life of the natives under these circumstances is more free, 
and, owing to European influence, their ideas are liberalized ; and British 
rule affords a security for life and work which is of very great value. The 
settlement is on an island some miles from the Chinese coast. The native 
population amounts to about 150,000, but the number seems to be con- 
stantly increasing. The sphere of mission operations is practically limited 
by the size of the island, although the Basel Missionary Society is at- 
tempting to work a district on the mainland. The importance of the 
mission at Hong Kong is, however, not by any means to be estimated by 
the circumscribed area of its operations, nor by the comparatively limited 
number of people amongst whom the work is being carried on. Hong 
Kong is probably the most important centre of Western life in the 
Eastern seas. It is the first port of call, and the place through which all 
passengers from the West to all parts of China and Japan must pass. It 
is also the centre from which Chinamen start on their emigration to foreign 
ports. The opportunities of usefulness, therefore, among a liberalized 
and constantly active native community are exceptionally great and 
valuable. Our mission here has connected with it a large and important 
native Christian church, strong in numbers, strong also in the number of 
educated and influential men who are associated with it. I was very 
much surprised to find that this church had not long ago found a pastor 
and become entirely self-supporting, and on inquiry I learned that the 
real difficulty was to secure a man of such education and position as to 
command the respect of all classes. At the time of my visit, several 
preachers of considerable ability were connected with the church. One 
of these has since been induced to join the Episcopal Mission; and another, 
the former pastor of the church at Fatshan, has, I regret to say, exhibited 
so bitter and unchristian a spirit that it has been found necessary to 
exclude him from church fellowship. 

The native Christian community has laboured for a long time under the 
great disadvantage of having no place of worship it could call its own. 
The Queen’s Road Mission Chapel was wholly inadequate to the wants of 
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the congregation. I found during my visit that, in consequence of the 
limited accommodation, the church meetings had to be divided, the men 
meeting at one time, and the women at another time. The Sunday after- 
noon services (in which the whole church unite) was conducted, by the 
kindness of the trustees of the Union Chapel, in that place of worship. 
This could not be a healthy state of things; and I heartily supported the 
request of the church, which the Directors have granted, for assistance in 
providing a suitable house of prayer. 

Evangelistic work is being actively prosecuted, by the aid of members 
of the church, in several places on the island. At Taipingshan, in the 
east, and Wantsai, at the west end of the city, there are very neat and 
suitable chapels, and small congregations are assembled in two or three 
other places. 

Special efforts are being made to reach the women of the congregation, 
and to work in the homes of the Heathen Chinese. Miss Rowe superin- 
tends this part of the work with great earnestness and energy. There 
are two Bible-women, both very plain women without much education, 
whose duty it is to visit the heathen houses and to persuade the women 
to come out to a women’s meeting which is held at Miss Rowe’s house 
every Wednesday. ‘There is also a female teacher, a woman of superior 
character and ability, who instructs the Bible-women and the teachers of 
the girls’ school; the Scriptures being studied daily. Miss Rowe seems 
also usually to have one or two native women from the mainland 
residing in her house, for Christian instruction and training in work. 

Educational work occupies a very prominent place in connection with 
the Hong Kong Mission. In fact, there are more schools connected with 
this mission than any other mission of the Society in China. Yet, on 
visiting these schools, I could not but be struck by one or two points of 
marked contrast with similar work in India; and it may not be out of 
place to express here the feeling which impressed itself upon my mind as 
I prosecuted my journey throughout the Chinese Missions. I found in 
Hong Kong that education was given without charge. This appears to 
be due to the fact that the Government of the colony have established 
asystem of free schools, so that it would be hopeless to expect to obtain 
scholars for mission schools if fees were demanded. As a grant-in-aid of 
a liberal amount is given to all schools conducted by the mission and 
satisfactorily meeting Government requirements, the cost of tuition does 
not fall upon the Society; and, so far, no complaint can be made. It is, 
however, open to question whether such a system of universal free edu- 
cation is wholesome for the people. I found in other mission stations 
that boys’ schools in direct connection with the Society had been almost 
entirely given up, the reason assigned being that in most cases the native 
Christians were more ready to pay fees to a schoolmaster in a native 
school than to send their children to a school conducted or superintended 
by foreigners, unless the education was given for nothing; and the 
missionaries had wisely concluded that it was not desirable to encourage 
among converts the expectation that the Foreign Missionary Society 
would make provision of this kind. 

The point which impressed me most unfavourably in relation to educa- 
tional effort in China was the character of the education bestowed. The 
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schools, even in Hong Kong, are conducted on native models, with only 
those books and subjects required by Chinese opinion. Western know- 
ledge has scarcely found any entrance to them. In fact, the only thing 
which-makes them differ from the ordinary native schools is that Chris- 
tianity is a subject of instruction, side by side with the Chinese classics, 
It is alleged, as a reason for maintaining this kind of teaching, that suc. 
cess in life in China demands a thorough acquaintance with the written 
literary language, and that this can be obtained only by careful study and 
mastery of the great books known as the Chinese classics, and that con- 
sequently it is almost vain to hope that scholars will be induced to attend 
schools in which any other course of instruction than the traditional one 
is adopted. Possibly this may be the case. It seems to me, however, if 
correct, to be a very serious weakness in our Christian work in China. 
The overweening belief in the superiority of their own literature and 
teaching, which is so characteristic of the Chinese, and which is so serious 
a hindrance to the adoption of opinions and faiths other than those they 
have been trained in, can only be encouraged when the natives find that 
Christian schools adopt their class-books and their methods of teaching; 
and until Western knowledge of the simplest kind can be introduced into 
the Chinese mind, that proud exclusiveness so strangely and closely 
associated with a blind ignorance will not be broken down. Were it 
possible to instruct the youth of China in Geography and History and 
Arithmetic, and to bring them by means of elementary lessons in Phy- 
sical Science to know the leading truths about the nature of the world in 
which they live, a very great change would undoubtedly be wrought in 
their opinions about themselves and the rest of the world, and a pre- 
paration would be made for lessons in” those higher truths which the 
teacher has to impart. I was thankful to find, upon inquiry at Shanghai, 
that this subject had already been under consideration at the conference 
of missionaries of various Societies which met in that city some time 
since, and that under the direction of a Committee appointed by that 
conference, a series of text-books is now being produced by means of 
which, while the Chinese language shall still be the medium of com- 
munication, the mind of the Chinese youth shall receive the lessons of 
Western knowledge. 

No branch of missionary work has proved more successful and profitable 
in China than the medical missions. Hong Kong presents a very fine 
sphere for the prosecution of this kind of work. ‘The character of the 
population and the nature of their occupation produce a large class who 
greatly require such help as a medical missionary could afford, and an 
earnest missionary physician would gain access to a very large number 
who would not come near the preachers of the Gospel. The Chinese 
Christian community connected with our mission are most anxious that 
some provision of this nature should be made, not only for their own 
benefit, but for the benefit of their heathen countrymen ; and they assured 
me that there were not a few wealthy and liberal Chinamen who were 
not Christians, but who would be found ready to contribute towards the 
expenses of such a work as this. As our Society is the only one that 
occupies this field with any force, it seemed to me most desirable that this 
matter should be taken into serious consideration. More than one scheme 
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has already been propounded, and has again fallen through; but I do not 
doubt that if the Directors would send out a medical missionary the 
whole cost of carrying on his work would be met without any charge on 
the funds of the Society, and the benefit to the people of Hong Kong and 
to multitudes of natives who pass through on their way to other places 
would unquestionably be very great. 


CANTON. 


Canton is about ninety miles from Hong Kong, situated on the Pearl 
or Canton river. Large steamers ply between the two places twice a day, 
and they make the journey in seven or eight hours. It is a city of enor- 
mous size, and its trading connections are with the whole coast of China. 
Trading junks from all parts, assembled in the river, suggested to me the 
remarkable opportunities presented here of infiuencing, by means of a 
Seamen’s Mission, many far-off places which are otherwise untouched by 
Christian effort. Several Missionary Societies are associated in Christian 
work in this great city and the regions around it, but so large is the city, 
and so extended the district around it, that the spheres of operation of 
these societies are entirely distinct from each other. The work of our 
mission in the city itself is almost entirely confined to preaching. Boys’ 
schools have not been found to be successful, in consequence of the com- 
petition of native schools, and the Society has not yet made any provision 
for carrying on girls’ schools. There are two chapels connected with the 
mission in Canton—the one on the road facing the canal which bounds 
the foreign settlement, the other in the heart of the native city. Both are 
commodious and suitable buildings, well situated for gathering congre- 
gations. The two native pastors in Canton are men of considerable ability, 
and of earnest spirit. 

In addition to the city work, the mission has charge of two extensive 
districts, and also of the church at Fatshan, which has hitherto been 
maintained largely by the contributions of Christians in Hong Kong. 
The district which Mr. Kichler has under his especial care is situated on 
the north river, and work is carried on among the Hakka population of 
an extensive region 100 to 150 miles from Canton by water. It was my 
privilege to visit the City of Poklo, and other stations connected with this 
mission, during a rapid but deeply interesting trip, in company with Mr. 
Eichler and Mr. Pearce. The labours of Dr. Eitel, who was Mr. EHichler’s 
predecessor in this mission, have resulted in the provision of places of 
worship eminently suited for the requirements of the people who have to 
use them. Attached to each is accommodation of a simple but sufficient 
kind for the missionary on his periodical visits, and native workers carry 
on the stated services. The interest exhibited by the simple country 
people in some of the villages is remarkably great and encouraging. This 
work has prospered under the faithful, earnest labours of Mr. Eichler, 
and the mission among the Hakkas bids fair to yield in due time large 
results of good. The one great difficulty in working the mission is its 
distance from Canton, and the necessity under present circumstances for 
the missionary to reside in that city. Mr. Eichler has been in the habit 
of visiting his district once in three months, spending three or four weeks 
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amongst the people on each visit, and devoting the rest of his time to 
work in Canton, especially among the Hakka population. At present Mr, 
Eichler makes his way to Poklo by native passenger boat—a mode of 
conveyance as unsuitable as can well be imagined, not only for the comfort 
and privacy, but even for the decent accommodation of the European 
missionary. 

The other Rural Mission, situated in the Tsung Fa district, is under the 
charge of Mr. Pearce, who also superintends the general work of the 
mission in Canton itself. This district is not quite so far from the city as 
that in which Mr. Eichler works. I was unable to visit it, in consequence 
of very limited time at my disposal; but I gathered, from all my in- 
quiries, that here also the work among the rural population is of such a 
kind a3 to encourage hope of large success. 


AMOY. 


The town of Amoy is three hundred miles north of Hong Kong. It is 
one of the earliest-opened of the Treaty ports, and a place of considerable, 
though apparently not growing, trade. Communication with Hong Kong 
and Shanghai is frequent, there being steamers usually about twice a 
week. The native city is at the south-western end of an island about 
thirty miles in circumference, and distant about three miles from the 
mainland, and presents very little to attract or interest, the population 
being crowded together in exceedingly narrow, dirty, and ill-built streets. 
The foreign residents have their houses on the neighbouring island of 
Kulangsu, which forms the seaward shelter of the anchorage. Both 
the Society’s mission-houses and the Training Institution for native 
agents are situated on Kulangsu. The buildings are good, substantial 
and roomy, but, unfortunately, like all other buildings in that part of the 
country, are infested by white ants. In the native city itself there are 
two large and commodious places of worship connected with the mission. 
They seemed to me to be the largest and best mission chapels in the city, 
In addition to the mission of this Society, which was commenced in 
Amoy in 1844, there are two other societies now in the field: the English 
Presbyterian Mission, and the Mission of the American Dutch Reformed 
Church. Both of these missions have a stronger staff of workers than 
our Society has maintained at Amoy until quite recently. The import- 
ance of the place is due to the large and thriving districts with which it 
is closely connected, and with which it has water communication either 
by river or along the coast. The people of the province of Fokien appear 
to be, to a large extent, a remnant of the aborigines of the country. They 
are an energetic and independent race, and the Christian life of the con- 
verts exhibits the characteristics of the people to an interesting and 
encouraging degree. I regret that it was not in my power to visit the 
country stations connected with this mission. The missionaries deemed 
it advisable to hold the annual united meetings of the churches in Amoy 
at the time when I was expected to visit them, in order that I might be 
enabled to meet all the pastors and to see delegates from all the churches; 
and, doubtless, though the opportunity of visiting some of the principal 
out-stations would have afforded me an interesting and valuable glimpse 
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of the kind of work being done, and of the surroundings of that work, it 
was, on the whole, better that I should be able to meet with represen- 
tatives of all the mission congregations, so as to address to them, unitedly, 
the greetings of the Directors, and to give them such counsels as I thought 
were appropriate to their condition. There are twenty-two native churches 
connected with this mission, eighteen of which are self-supporting. They 
have united themselves together in a congregational union, and appear to 
exercise a very close and careful scrutiny over each other’s work and 
Christian life. The number of native agents is also large. There are 
twenty-one Evangelists, of whom six are paid from the funds of the 
Society, their salaries varying from 4} to 8 dollars per month. The 
salaries of those who are not in the pay of the Society are met by the 
contributions of the people. There are also now four ordained native 
pastors. One of these is working in Amoy itself, and is supported by the 
church in that place, his salary from them being 14 dollars per month. 
He is a convert of very long standing, and appears to be much respected 
by all the people. I observed that his words carried great weight when- 
ever he spoke in the united meetings which were held during my visit. 
The second of these ordained workers is in charge of the principal out- 
station connected with the northern branch of this mission—a much 
plainer man than the former, but a man of strong Christian character, 
and an earnest and devoted worker. The other two were ordained during 
my visit, and were both of them men to whose character most favourable 
testimony was borne, as the result of a long acquaintance and observation 
of their Christian life. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


To Canada with Emigrants: a Record of Actual Experiences. By 
J. Ewine Rircure. (T. Fisher Unwin.) At the present season, when so 
much attention is being given to the subject of emigration, the publication 
of this new book by Mr. Ewing Ritchie is peculiarly well-timed. As its 
title indicates, it is a record of actual experiences, and contains an account 
of a visit which the writer lately paid to the dominion. ‘‘ He went out,’’ 
he tells us, “‘ to see the nakedness, or the reverse, of the land; to ask the 
emigrants how they were getting on; to judge for himself whether it was 
worth any Englishman’s while to leave home and friends to cross the 
Atlantic, and plant himself on the vast extent of prairie stretching be- 
tween Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains.’’ Mr, Ritchie wields a facile 
pen, and writes in a pleasafit, discursive, free and easy sort of style 
of what he saw and heard during his brief sojourn in the country. His 
book, being the outcome of his own personal observation and experience, 
has a special value and interest for all intending emigrants, and for all 
who are seeking information on the various points with which it deals. 
As to the persons who should go out to settle in the country Mr. Ritchie 
writes as follows: “ Yet it is, I still see, the country fora working man. 
And I write this in full knowledge of the fact that here at Moutreal the 
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charitable, on whom the poor depend—for there is no poor law in the 
country, and let us hope, seeing what mischief has been done by poor 
laws, there may never be one—have been sorely exercised this winter how 
to feed the hungry, and to clothe the naked, and to find the outeast a 
home. But mind you, I only recommend the place for the poor agri- 
cultural labourer or artisan ; and already I find the larger portion of such 
who have come out with me are in full work, and are thankful that they 
have come—but they had to take anything that was offered. It is clear 
this is not the country for clerks and shop-lads ; and the secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association—which I find here to be a flourishing 
institution—writes, ‘Young men are coming by each steamer. Many of 
them are introduced to us with excellent recommendations, and have 
occupied good positions in England. Some have left their situations on 
the representation of railway and steamboat agents as to the oppor- 
tunities in this country. We find it absolutely impossible to secure 
employment for them in many cases, business in every department has 
been so dull. Almost all the houses have been employing hands that 
they could dispense with. Reports from the West show the market 
glutted as bad as in Montreal!’ And I fear things have not improved 
since.”’ 

Mr. Ritchie was greatly struck by what he saw and heard of the actual 
working of Dr. Barnardo’s system of sending out boys to Canada. “The 
other day,’’ he says, ‘‘ I met Dr. Barnardo’s agent, who has come out with 
some of his trained boys to settle them in Peterborough, where Mr. G, A. 
Cox, the mayor of the place, has kindly given a commodious house for 
their use. Already, I believe, the Doctor has sent out 780 boys and about 
470 girls, who have all planted out. Mr. W. Williams, of the Chichester 
and Arethusa, has sent many more, and so have others, of whom I hope 
to hear tidings in the course of my travel. The manager of Dr. Barnardo's 
home at Peterborough, in answer to inquiries from the farmers and 
others, writes that boys from seven to twelve years of age are usually 
sent out on terms of adoption, to be treated in every respect as children 
of the household, and to receive, on atéaining their twenty-first birthday, 
a sum of not less than 150 dollars. Boys of thirteen and over are hired 
as ‘helps,’ at wages varying from thirty-five to ninety-two dollars per 
annum, with lodging, food, and medical attendance. Girls are sent out 
at ages ranging from four to sixteen years. Those of eleven and under 
are usually adopted into families; while those of twelve and upwards 
are hired at wages from two dollars to nine dollars a month, with board, 
lodging, washing, and medical attendance. The utmost care is taken 
that these children should be placed in good hands. The applicant 
for a child has to get his letter recommended by a clergyman or magis- 
trate; then he has to give his Christian and surname in full, his address, 
his occupation ; to say if he hires his farm, or if it is his own; whether 
he is a member of a Christian Church; what work the child will have 
to perform; on what terms the child comes into the family ; what length 
of engagement is desired ; what church the child will attend; and so on. 
Moreover Dr. Barnardo’s system provides for the regular and frequent 
visitation of every young emigrant at his or her place of employment; 
the girls by a lady of great experience, the boys by a gentleman. By 
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this means the children are never lost sight of, and trustworthy reports 
of their progress and whereabouts are periodically furnished to the heads 
of the institution in England.” 

Speaking of this admirable system, Mr. Ritchie goes on to make the 
following pertinent remarks : 

“ Now I call attention to this plan,” he says, “not merely to increase 
confidence in the labours of philanthropists who are sending out children 
to Canada, but in order to raise the question why it is only the children 
of the destitute and the wild arabs of the street that are to have this 
advantage. There must be many poor people in England who have sons, 
perhaps a little too plucky for home, who could pay to send out their 
lads, and would be glad to do so, if they saw a chance of their being 
placed in good hands. There are many boys who would be glad to leave 
the somewhat overcrowded house, and who would rejoice to fight the 
battle of life in the new world under such advantageous conditions. Why 
should they not have a chance ? Why should the destitute only be looked 
after? Why should not some one in the same way lend a helping hand 
to the honest son of the honest working man? It may be that his 
father may be too old to emigrate. It may be that he is doing well at 
home, and that it is not worth his while to emigrate. But why should 
not his son have a chance, and be sent out under a system as excellent as 
that to which I have referred? Assuredly this is a question to be asked 
by others.” 

But emigration, if the chief subject handled in this volume, is not the only 
one with which it deals. The writer discourses in a genial sort of fashion 
on a great variety of topics connected with life in Canada, and gives us 
his own impressions of the country and its people, its government, its 
religion, its social manners and customs, its facilities of locomotion, and 
even its cuisine. While reading his pages, we feel as if we were in the 
presence of an old friend talking to us, in a confidential kind of way, 
without any stiffness or formality, about the different matters which came 
under his own observation, or were part of his own experience. The 
graver portions of the volume are relieved by comments and bits of gossip 
of a light and amusing character, and the two together make up a very 
readable and at the same time instructive volume. 


For Good Consideration. By Epwarp Burier. (Elliot Stock.) 
Under this somewhat vague and enigmatical title Mr. Butler has collected 
together a number of essays chiefly on religious subjects, and dealing for 
the most part with the practical aspects of Christian faith and duty. The 
author descants with considerable freshness both of thought and method 
of treatment on a variety of topics of more or less general interest and 


” 


importance—such as ‘‘ Advice to Young Orators,” ‘Concerning the 
Christian Contention,” ‘A Table-talk on Books and Reading,” ‘* Con- 
cerning the Polite Christian,” ‘‘ Philanthropic Beggars,” and an address 
to “‘ Gentlemen on Entering a Bazaar.” There are many things in these 
papers that are well worthy of good consideration, things that may be 
“read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested.” How true, ¢.g., are the 
following remarks in the essay on “ Versatility ’’ as applied to Christ’s life: 
“The Church has again and again to learn the lesson of David and 
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Goliath. Never was a living thing so free to organize and re-organize 
itself, and to incorporate with itself all knowledge, science, and art, and 
to adopt new modes, new instruments for accomplishing its mission, as is 
the Church of Christ. Its freedom is bounded by nothing but the moral 
law. But the tendency to petrifaction is ever present. The lava flows at 
white heat out of the crater, and at that glorious temperature it rolls 
where it pleases ; but ere long the white becomes red, and the red fades to 
grey, and its free course is over; little boys can scramble upon it, and 
insultingly roast chestnuts in the cracks. Liberty of action is our boast; 
but how frequently it is little more than a boast. Our freedom is per- 
petually running into formule and congealing there. Ever and anon 
some great live soul passes through the midst of us, and rives all our 
formule to pieces, casting them once more into the melting-pot of his 
own fiery personality. But when he is gone into the great silence all 
grows stiff again. When aman of vigorous mind, wholesomely careless 
of the traditions of the elders, applies himself to the great problem of the 
diffusion of Christianity among men, cuts his own implements out of the 
wood, and makes his own rules, guiding himself only by a consideration, 
first, of the issue to be obtained, and, secondly, of the means of obtaining 
it, how thankful the average Christian worker is for the impetus, and with 
what sweet meekness he absorbs the novelties of plan and method!” “A 
New Exercise for Legal Maxims” contains some capital things put in 
novel and striking forms. To take one example, ‘‘ Quod ab initio non valet, 
in tractu temporis non convalescit”’ (‘‘ That which was orginally void does 


not by lapse of time become valid”). Statutes of limitations of actions may 


in some cases, for the welfare of the State, bar a man’s remedy for an 
injustice after the lapse of six, twenty, or sixty years; but no statute can 
turn injustice or falsehood into truth. Of ecclesiastical, social, or political 
institutions or doctrines it is true, as of the man, ‘the hoary head is a 
crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness,” while no 
impostor is so cordially hated as ‘‘the hoary impostor.” There are Churches 
claiming veneration from us on the score of their antiquity, whose chain 
of title is visibly and demonstrably rotten in the first links. Poisoned 
water is not purified by travelling through miles of pipes, and Roman and 
Anglican superstitions have no claim upon us by reason of their age, for 
we can go to their initiwm, the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour. 
We try them by that infallible standard, and the verdict is “‘ non valent ”— 
they are worthless. And being worthless, their antiquity avails them 
nothing. If a man bottle vinegar and lay it down in his cellars till the 
most respectable cobwebs enfold the bottles, it is none the more worth 
drinking for its silent years on his shelves. Bad social habits, bad 
business maxims, bad rules and modes of life in every realm of man’s 
activity, deserve no honour for their age. Away with these! Doff not 
your hat to their grey hairs. The truths of God indeed, though old as 
dateless eternity past, are yet ever young as each returning spring. The 
angels in Christ’s sepulchre were in the guise and garb of young meu. 
The waters of life come not to us through weary lengths of aqueduct, but 
spring up at our feet. We “ drink of the Rock that follows us.’ What- 
ever institutions we may hold dear, and however the love of sentiment 
may cling fondly about their towers, we will neither abide nor worship 
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there if the foundations be unsound. Their age shall not save them, even 
if we be dubbed iconoclasts for our radical zeal, for ‘‘ Quod ab initio non 
yalet, in tractu temporis non convalescit.” 


Champions of the Right. By E. Grutat, M.A. (8.P.C.K.) Under this 
striking and expressive title Mr. Giliat has grouped a number of chapters 
on the ecclesiastical history of our own country as it is illustrated in the 
lives of some of its foremost representatives. Beginning.with the earliest 
period, viz., that of the Briton and Saxon, he traces the course (often 
chequered and winding) of the Church’s history down the stream of time 
up to the age of Elizabeth and James I. The headings of the chapters will 
serve to show the general drift and purport of the book. They are as follow: 
“Briton and Saxon,” ‘ Alfred the Great,” ‘‘ Two Saints,” ‘“* The Monk,”’ 
“St. Hugh of Lincoln,” “The Friar,’ “John Wiclif,” “Jeanne the 
Maid,” “ Sir Thomas More,” and “ Sir, Walter Raleigh.” The chapter 
on Jeanne the Maid is certainly justified by the title Champions of the 

tight, but it seems somewhat out of place in a volume which, we take it, 

is designed (so far as it has any leading idea at all) to mark the progress 
of Christianity in these islands. The book is eminently fitted to interest 
and attract the class of readers for whom it is intended, viz., those who 
do not know much about the history of Christianity in Britain, and who 
desire to be put in possession of the leading facts in connection with it. 


Anno Domini ; or, a Glimpse at the World into which Messias was 
Born. By J. D. Cratc Houston, B.D. (Religious Tract Society.) The 
book is intended, as the writer informs us, not for the learned or the wise, 
but for that large and ever-increasing class of readers who are beginning 
to think and inquire for themselves, but who have neither the time nor 
the opportunity to consult the standard works on the subject of which it 
treats. ‘‘Its aim is to carry the reader back in thought to that time of the 
world’s history when Messias was born, and to help him in some measure 
to realize the condition and circumstances of that ancient world over 
which the Roman Emperor ruled, and into which the Saviour of mankind 
was born.”’ Into the small compass of 161 pages Mr. Houston condenses 
a mass of information concerning the Gentiles and the Jews, which 
enables us vividly to realize the state of things which existed in the world 
at the time when Christ came into it. The work is well worth reading 
and studying. It will form a most useful and interesting handbook to 
the subject with which it deals. 


The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. By Canon Spence, M.A. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) A translation with notes of a work which, dating 
as it does from the last quarter of the first century, has especial interest 
both from its extreme antiquity and also from the peculiar nature of its 
contents. In an interesting and valuable excursus which follows the 
translation Canon Spence sketches the early history of the book, and 
enumerates the various references to it that are to be found in the writings 
of Christian authors of the earliest times in the Eastern and Western 
Church, from which it appears to have been known and used in very early 
days. Other important points discussed by the learned Canon are— 
“Source and Authorship of ‘the Teaching,’ its Testimony to the Canon, 
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its Relation to the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Apostles of the Teaching, the Prophet of the First Days of Christianity, 
the Position of the ‘ Teacher’ in the Early Christian Community, and the 
Bishops and Deacons of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 


Prasanna and Kamini (Religious Tract Society) is a new and im- 
proved edition of a story by Mrs. Mullens, of Calcutta, which was 
originally published under the title of Faith and Victory. It attracted a 
good deal of attention when it first appeared, and since then it has been 
translated into Hindi languages of the North-West provinces of India, con- 
siderable alterations being made in it, and fresh matter introduced so as to 
adapt it to the more advanced stage of religious opinion. It is here re- 
translated for the benefit of English readers both in England and in India, 
It is a well-written story, and calculated to do good, illustrating as it does, 
in a most striking and impressive manner, the transition from Hindooism 
to Christianity, and showing how Prasanna and Kamini gradually cast 
off their heathen superstitions and idolatry, and embraced the worship of 
the true God. 


The Abiding Christ and other Sermons. By Rey. W.M.Sratuam, (Elliot 
Stock.) No one can read these sermons without feeling that he has been 
brought into contact with a preacher of considerable vigour and force. He 
will sometimes, of course, dissent from the opinions, and still more fre- 
quently object to the style; but no candid man will be able to deny that 
these sermons are considerably above the ordinary average of pulpit excel- 
lence. Mr. Statham has considerable skill in a dramatic presentation of 
his thought, and if it be suggested that there an occasional tendency to 
sensationalism, there should at the same time be a distinct recognition of 
the fine Christian feeling and tender sentiment by which many of these 
sermons are distinguished. Mr. Statham is a man of considerable power, 
which would be all the more effective if it were kept under sufficient 
restraint. 

———— Oe ———— 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


By mistake an imperfect list of the Honours obtained at the Examina- 
tion appeared in our number of last month. We now give at length a 
complete list of the honours, together with the prefatory remarks of the 
Report. 


EXAMINATIONS IN RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 1885. 


The Examinations in Religious Knowledge which took place on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th days of March did not call forth so many candidates 
as was hoped. The names of 804 candidates were entered for examina- 
tion, but, for unexplained reasons, only 599 seem to have returned papers. 
The Committee believes that the novelty of the scheme, and a certain 
want of clear understanding which prevailed for a time, as to its objects 
and methods, go far to explain the smallness of the number offering 
themselves for examination. 

The Commitiee regrets that owing to the method adopted in dealing 
with the papers considerable delay has taken place in ascertaining the 
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results. It is confidently hoped that it will be possible to announce 
the results of the Examinations of next year at the Annual Meeting of 
the Union. 

Though the number of candidates was not large, the work done by 
them was as a rule highly satisfactory to the Examiners. The following 
table shows the number of passes in the several divisions and the number 
of failures :— 


Honovrs. 1sr Crass. 2npD CLASs. 83RD CLASS. FAILURES. 
90°/, and over. 75°/, & under 90°/,. 50°/, & under 75°/,. 88°/, & under 50°/,. Under 83°/,. ToraL. 
Scripture History and Doctrine— 
9 42 111 57 25 244 
Christian Evidences— 
5 14 24 27 60 


Ecclesiastical Polity— 
5 


12 71 82 37 207 
Essays—Proofs of the Resurrection of Christ— 
3 7 4 4 
Mark’s Portraiture of Christ-- 
6 14 20 3 
Vindication of the Congregational Church Polity— 
3 i 6 2 


Total 26 81 226 180 86 


Writing of the essays one of the Examiners says, “They varied in 
merit considerably, but their average was decidedly higher than I ex- 
pected. In some the power of expression was much more developed 
than in others, but they nearly all showed a mastery of their subject 
which could only have been gained by a great deal of hard work. Only 
one of the essays which came into my hands failed to gain a place, and 
most of the rest were marked by intelligence and a conscientious effort 
to do justice to each point they were set to handle. One or two indulged 
in finer language than the occasion required, and some spent too much 
of their space in preaching, but the majority went to work in a most 
direct and purpose-like fashion. Although a smaller number of essays 
was given in than was expected, yet the result cannot but be highly 
beneficial in promoting the careful and accurate study of the Bible and 
Christian doctrine among our young people.” 

Another Examiner says, “‘ I have been greatly pleased with the papers. 
In nearly every case they are exceedingly careful, and, in some, really 
able.” 

Two Examiners say, ‘‘ We may be allowed perhaps to express our 
belief that the preparation of these compositions (essays) must have been 
very beneficial to a large number of young people, involving as it must 
have done very much well-directed reading and study.” 


NAMES OF SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY AND DOCTRINE. 
Honours—90°/, and over. 

Certificate and Book Prize. 


Bruce, Auice Marcaret, Highfield, Huddersfield (value 189). 
Bosz, Mona, Warltersyille Road, Crouch End, N. (value 188). 
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Reynotps, Lucy A., 85, Margaret Street, Hull (value 186). 

{upLEY, M. Maup, Orwell House, Craven Road, Reading (value 186). 
HaAwkKEN, Lyp1a HELEN, 11, Old Town Street, Plymouth (value 185). 
Orraway, Evizasetu 8. A., 8, Masbro’ Bridge, Rotherham, (value 181), 
CLUTTEN, Fanny, Carnarvon Road, Woodford (value 180). 

Puiatts, Emity, Wentworth Street, Huddersfield (value 180). 

Srmmons, Marianne, East Street, Havant (value 180). 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 
Honours—90°/, and over. 
Certificate and Book Prize. 
Brennetr, Minnie Deane, 4, Belmont Terrace, Portswood, Southampton 
(value 188). 
Hopers, Epirn Mary, 45, Chatham Place, Hackney, E. (value 186). 
James, Exsre Bearrice, 87, Finchley Road, London, N. (value 180). 
McKercuar, Kate C., 287, High Street, Lincoln (value 180). 
Ropers, THomas Henry, 55a, Oakfield Road, Clapton, E. (value 180). 
ESSAYS. 
PROOFS OF THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
Honours—90°/, and over. 
Certificate and Book Prize. 
RusseEw., FLorENcE, 1, Coningsby Villas, Rosendale Road, West Dulwich, 
S.E. (value 185). 
Dawson, Mary Even, 158, Stretford Road, Manchester, (value 180). 
Francis, Ernest, 132, Bedford Place, Reading (value 180). 
MARK’S PORTRAITURE OF CHRIST. 
Honours—90°/, and over. 
Certificate and Book Prize. 
TRUEMAN, Mary, Esk View, Whitby (value 192). 
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SEPTEMBER, 1885. 


RELIGION IN POLITICS, 


TurrE has not been, within our memory—with the striking 
exception of the comparatively brief period of the Puritan 
struggle, there has never been—a crisis at which it was 
more necessary that religious men should make their legiti- 
mate influence felt on the political life of the nation. In the 
admirable speech which he delivered at the opening of the West 
Kensington Church, Mr. James Spicer, with signal tact and 
wisdom, laid stress upon the increased responsibility laid upon 
all the churches, and perhaps it may truthfully be said upon 
Congregational churches in particular, by the revolution (for it 
is nothing less) through which we have just passed, and the 
first-fruits of which will be gathered at the next election. The 
democracy will then be, for the first time, in supreme power. 
The more closely thesituation is studied, the stronger will be 
the impression of the vastness of the change which has been 
wrought, not so much by the extension of the franchise as by 
the redistribution of seats. The discussion as to the real 
authorship of this measure is one of the idlest of controversies, 
for if the abolition of any vital distinction between county and 
borough seats and the single-seat representation be a Con- 
servative measure, then we are at a loss to understand what 
constitutes the difference between Radicalism and Conserva- 
tism. Any man who says that though he is a Conservative, 
he has always been in favour of changes as extensive and 
thorough, only proves that he has been a Radical without: 
knowing it. ‘But to whatever party the glory or dis- 
honour of this great reform is to be assigned, it is certain 
that it is Radical to the verge of being revolutionary. As a 
VOL. XIV. 48 
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first result, there is an awakening of political activity in 
districts and among classes where there has hitherto been 
utter apathy, and as yet we only see the beginning of this 
great movement. It has been well said that we live under 
a Republic with monarchical institutions. The effect of the 
late changes has been to make that Republic more strongly 
democratic. To what extent, or for what length of time, the 
action of the democracy will be tempered by aristocratic 
influences and the traditions of the régime which is passing 
away, remains to be seen; but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that all such modifying forces must be a vanishing 
quantity, and that the tendency will be to a more absolute 
assertion of the will of the people. 

It is just here that the seriousness of the present situation 
is to be found. The tone of a democracy may be noble or 
debased. It may be as lofty as that of Athens when her 
people prepared to resist the embattled force of the Eastern 
world, even though they were left to wage the unequal contest 
alone; as wickedly and selfishly aggressive and as ignorantly 
vainglorious as when the same people were tempted into the 
rash expedition against Sicily; or as tame and cowardly as when 
all the impassioned oratory of Demosthenes failed to rouse 
them to patriotic effort against Philip. Or, taking our illustra- 
tion from modern times and from States, where the democratic 
rule was more real than in a city where so large a section of 
the population were slaves, it may be as heroic as that of the 
Northern States of America, when the people resolved to risk 
everything rather than sacrifice their Union or allow it to 
remain the instrument of the cruel wrongs and atrocious 
crimes perpetrated by the slaveholder; or as pitiably selfish 
as that of France, when, misled by the false tradition of a 
name to which undue honour had been given, it cast a vote in 
favour of the shallow pretender who was so soon to reveal 
himself in his true colours as a deceiver and a tyrant. Which 
of these types is to be produced in the English democracy of 
the future, only time can tell, but it must depend to no small 
extent upon the character impressed upon the opinions of the 
new governing classes by the Church of Christ. 

The Church, indeed, might resolve to stand aloof; to assert 
that in the strife between the potsherds of the earth its 
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ministers and members had no concern, and that the less they 
mingled in the mélée the better for the interests of religion, 
and especially for the safety of their own souls, which is the 
one point about which too many of these religionists are con- 
cerned. The consequence would be the abandonment of the 
people to the guidance of those who either care nothing for 
God and His truth, or are its avowed enemies. The history 
of the French Revolution would never have been stained by 
such excesses and crimes had the salt of Christianity in the 
nation not lost its savour. Political chiefs of the type of 
Hampden, or Cromwell, who had the fear of God in their 
hearts, and who had won the confidence of the people by 
their proved fidelity to the cause of freedom, would have 
saved the nation. A similar failure on the part of Christians 
in our own country might be attended with a like result. 
Good men naturally fret at the recollection of the great 
force wielded by Bradlaugh; but they can hardly complain 
if their refusal to interest themselves in the popular move- 
ments leaves the place open for leaders of the Bradlaugh stamp. 
No greater calamity, surely, could come upon the national life 
than such a withdrawal of all religious influence from the 
political arena. That influence is, as we commenced by saying, 
peculiarly needed at the present time. We are writing not 
in the interests of party, but in those of patriotism and reli- 
gion, when we assert that it is of the last importance that 
the Christians in the nation should carry the spirit of their 
religion into their politics, should judge political questions 
and political men by Christian principle, and should seek to 
impress these views on the people at large. We do not sup- 
pose that they will all enlist under the same banner, or take 
precisely the same view; but the nation would have an 
unspeakable gain if those in it who profess to own the Lord 
Jesus as their King were to point out the bearings of His law 
upon all the questions of the day as they present themselves, 
and use all their influence in order to enforce their adoption. 
The elevation of political discussion to the higher platform 
would have an influence in the purifying of public life and 
motives—a purifying which, as recent events have tauglit 
us, is sorely needed even now, and may be even more so in 
the futvre. 
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An incident of the past month which has attracted some 
attention may serve us both as a test and illustration for the 
lessons we are anxious to inculcate. The Rey. H. M. Kennedy, 
vicar of Plumpton, who is evidently a strong Liberal partizan, 
and indeed is sufficiently Liberal to see the injustice in- 
flicted by the establishment of the Church of which he isa 
clergyman, has issued a letter to his parishioners in which 
he warns them against the arts of Tory electioneerers. 
The extract from the letter quoted by the Bishop of Carlisle is 
in keeping with the whole of its contents. Indeed, nothing 
is more remarkable than the tone adopted by some of the 
Liberal clergy. Mr. Tuckwell, of Stockton, is quite as vehe- 
ment as his brother at Plumpton, and in one of the most 
trenchant addresses we ever read calls on his humbler 
parishioners to use their newly acquired power for the vindi- 
cation of their own rights. Mr. Kennedy is specially out- 
spoken on Church questions. It is not his frankness on these 
points, however, which calls forth the strictures of his dio- 
cesan, but the worse than questionable counsel he gives as to 


the practical action of the electors : 


* Be not befooled. Sons of toil, do not in politics trust a Tory. No, not 
if he came to you in an archangel’s garb, and on bended knee before 
God’s high altar swore by the sign of man’s redemption that he only 
meant you well. If you have any cause to fear him, use deception. I 
advise you, in plain terms, of two evils choose the least. If he must have 
an answer, tell your master a lie with your tongue in preference to mark- 
ing with your pencil a terrible lie, against yourself, your family, your 
class, your country, and your God.” 

Here we have a distinct charge to tell a lie from one who is bound by 
all that is sacred to be a preacher of honesty and truth. I have seldom 
seen any printed utterance that has more grieved and astonished me. 
The men of Cumberland, unless I mistake their character, are too sturdy 
to be afraid of voting according to their judgment, and too honest to 
adopt the paltry, sneaking line of conduct which their self-constituted 
director suggests to them. Mr. Kennedy’s advice is too outrageously 
opposed to northern honesty and independence, not to say to all the 
teaching of Him who came to bear witness to the truth, to make it prac- 
tically very dangerous to the character and conduct of the men of 
Cumberland. But this consideration does not diminish my indignation 
at the fact of the advice to lie having been given by one of the clergy of 
this diocese. I appeal from that shameful advice to the teaching which, 
as I trust, comes abundantly from the lips and hearts of my clergy as a 
body. I appeal from it to the consciences of the people of Cumberland 
themselves, and I feel confident that they will not be induced to lie, even 
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at the instigation of one who should have known better than to give them 
such hateful counsel. 

We are thoroughly at one with the Bishop in his view of Mr. 
Kennedy’s teachings. It would be disgraceful in any one—it 
is monstrous in a Christian and a clergyman. We believe 
it to be as false in policy as it is immoral in principle. The 
hope of true progress, which includes all that we value in 
Liberalism, lies in the education of the people in high prin- 
ciple, and anything which interferes with this is a distinct 
injury, whatever temporary advantage may seem to be 
secured by it. Better lose a hundred elections than teach 
the people to lie and deceive. Our trust as Liberals is in the 
growth of a true independence, but nothing could be so fatal 
to this as the cowardice which shelters itself by falsehood. 
We are fully aware that this is the weapon which weakness 
finds most ready for its struggles against tyranny, but this 
only renders it the less necessary or desirable that the strong 
leader outside should encourage its employment. In our view, 
the clergyman should have given directly opposite advice. He 
would have been acting in the spirit both of his office and of his 
political professions had he said: ‘‘ At whatever cost, be true 
to your own selves, and vote as your consciences dictate. 
Your landlord or employer may seek to force you to vote as 
he will, but do not yield to him fora moment. Tell him that 
your vote is yours, and that he has no more right to steal it 
from you than you have to rob him of his purse. Be not 
afraid of his threats, for they are more noisy than real. There 
is place in England yet for true men who dare to say that 
their souls are their own, and to act accordingly. To yield to 
him who would force you to vote against your own sense of 
what is right is to tell a lie and to sacrifice your real man- 
hood. The days of this tyranny are gone, and gone for ever, 
if you will it to be so. In short, be true to yourself, and none 
will dare to harm you.” So far as men learn this lesson they 
rise in the scale of humanity, and become better citizens 
because nobler men. If, on the contrary, they maintain their 
independence by means of a lie they sink in their own esteem, 
and for ourselves we would rather be without the votes which 
are thus obtained. It must further be said that it is one 
thing to judge with leniency the man who succumbs to the 
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temptation, and quite another to advise him to practise de- 
ception. We have read the arguments which have been 
advanced in Mr. Kennedy’s defence, but we are not convinced 
by them. The authority of Sir Walter Scott or Paley does 
not move us. We believe in the older teaching which holds 
up for our example the man who sweareth to his own hurt 
and changeth not. We would rather train men to “ buy the 
truth,”’ at whatever cost, and “sell it not,’? whatever the 
temptation, than win any political triumph. 

We cannot speak otherwise of Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion, 
which appears to us utterly unworthy of the gallant stand 
which he is maintaining. But we can make allowance for the 
feeling under which the advice was in all probability given, and 
which perhaps can scarcely be fully realized by those who are 
not familiar with the kind of coercion which is brought to 
bear upon those who are assumed to be amenable to influence 
from squire or parson. We must add our expression of 
regret, or rather of indignant surprise, that, while con- 
demning Mr. Kennedy’s advice, the Bishop did not at the 
same time reprobate the kind of action which has called 
it forth. The voter who practises deception on a social 
superior who threatens him with expulsion from his farm, 
or loss of custom, or some other material disadvantage, as the 
penalty of fidelity to conscience, is less guilty than the 
tempter who thus seeks to corrupt his political integrity ; but 
about him the Bishop has not a solitary word to say. After 
all it is a righteous indignation which has betrayed Mr. 
Kennedy into the fault which he has committed, and the 
Bishop’s words would probably have had more weight with 
him, as they certainly would with the general public, had he 
recognized this feeling, and shown some sympathy with it. 
To our mind there are few social faults more grievous or 
more contemptible than this insolent abuse of power which 
robs a man of the right which the State has conferred upon 
him as a free citizen. “‘ Boycotting ” caused a flutter through 
all the dovecotes of landlordism as soon as it began to be 
applied by combinations of tenantry in Ireland ; and no words 
employed in condemnation of it appeared to us too strong. 
But it was no new thing in the land. Many and many a tale 
of boycotting could be told by village Dissenters or Liberal 
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farmers, and the practice has not ceased yet. It would have 
been extremely satisfactory had the Bishop, when inditing so 
severe a censure of a clergyman, whose zeal against oppres- 
sion had led him to give an apparent sanction to conduct 
which in a calmer moment he would certainly have repro- 
bated, had spoken as emphatically of the gross wrong in- 
flicted by those who place the unfortunate labourer in so 
trying a predicament. His Lordship may rest assured that 
there are numbers of men who love integrity as much as he 
does, whose respect for his judgment will be destroyed by the 
partiality and one-sidedness he has displayed. 

In no respect perhaps can a Christian do greater service in 
political life at the present time than by insisting on the 
supreme virtue of truth. Even in relation to principles and 
measures there should be extreme care to guard against mis- 
representation and exaggeration. When an orator the other 
day described England as turned into a solitude by the action 
of the Liberal party, he talked sheer nonsense of which any 
reasonable man ought to be ashamed; but it was falsehood 
also, and a kind of falsehood which is demoralizing alike to 
speakers and hearers. Of course men take different views, 
and they express their views with differing degrees of intensity 
according to their respective temperaments; but any strength 
of utterance due to these causes is very different from the 
wild exaggeration which is only too prevalent, and in which 
there is an element of insincerity of which the speakers 
are more or less conscious. Christian politicians should 
deprecate and do their utmost to suppress a mode of speech 
which has done much to bring political controversy into the 
contempt with which some regard it. Narrowness, uncharit- 
ableness, violence, are not only faults, but sources of weak- 
ness ; but they do not necessarily imply the presence of any 
element of falsehood, and it is this which we should be most 
anxious to keep out of our political life. 

' It assumes its worst form when it is directed against the 
characters of individuals rather than the principles or actions 
of a party, and this is an evil which has recently been spread- 
ing amongst us with alarming rapidity. Continually do we 
find in the newspapers paragraphs relative to some calumny 
against some Liberal statesman. The task of contradiction 
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seems to be as hopeless as that of Sisyphus, for no sooner 
has one lie been rolled away than it presents itself in some 
fresh form, and the whole work has to be done over again. As 
to the attacks upon the venerable statesman whose only 
offence is that he has sought to serve his country according 
to his conscientious sense of duty, it might be thought that 
ere this the malignity which inspired them must have ex- 
hausted itself. But it shows an extraordinary tenacity of 
life. The falsehoods which circulate freely in certain circles 
of society in relation to him are so absurd in themselves that 
the marvel is that they have not perished long since of their 
own rottenness; but they are revived again and again, they 
are passed from mouth to mouth, and, sad to tell, they are 
gloated over by Englishmen who forget that the fame of the 
country is bound up with the reputation of her greatest states- 
man. It is natural that men who disapprove of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy should be irritated by the consistency with which he 
maintains and the brilliancy with which he advocates it, and 
we can make allowance for an excess of severity in their 
condemnation. Even when men who have exhibited but 
little capacity for criticizing his administration pronounce 
him a fool or a madman, we can afford to smile. But when 
his private character is not held sacred, and the vilest charges 
are insinuated without a particle of evidence in their support, 
the offence becomes of the gravest character. There is a false 
morality at the root of all such shameful personalities, a 
morality which proceeds on the assumption that a slander is 
not a lie when its victim is a public man, and especially a 
political leader. The stress of party warfare is supposed to 
extenuate, if not wholly to excuse, that profligate license of 
speech which is one of the curses of the hour. 

The Bishop of Carlisle, as a Christian teacher undertaking 
to deal with this important question of political integrity, 
might have found here a subject more worthy of his censure 
than in the offence of Mr. Kennedy. The lying spirit is 
abroad, and it is abroad in circles where the word of a Bishop 
is supposed to have authority. We heartily endorse his pro- 
test on behalf of truth ; we only wish that it had been carried 
still further. The transition to a condemnation of the shame- 
less mendacity with which private character is continually 
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traduced simply to gain some political object would have been 
perfectly easy and natural. The Bishop would have been 
honoured for taking so manly and Christian a course. He 
need have had no fear that his action would be condemned as 
political, for surely here is a point which is altogether irre- 
spective of party feeling. The whole nation is interested in 
maintaining the reputation of its great men. An evil 
day would it be for England if it ever came to be accepted 
that political differences justify aspersions on private cha- 
racter; that, in fact, a Liberal would not only be warranted 
in covering the name of Lord Salisbury, or even Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, with all kinds of mud, but would be bound 
by party loyalty to take part in this most disgraceful process, 
and that an earnest Conservative must be expected to show 
his devotion to his party by similar conduct towards Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain. There is an approach to 
this kind of thing in America, and the result has been most 
disastrous. An eminent statesman of the United States re- 
cently remarked to a friend of ours that these attacks upon 
private character were the terror of politicians in the great 
Republic, and the consequence is that more and more the 
noblest class of men are retiring from public life and leaving 
politics to thosé who bring them into contempt. 

We have not come to that in this country, and it is the 
' duty of Christian men to see that we do not approach it 
nearer than we have done. Religious men should not fail 
to mark their reprobation’of the shameless personalities which 
have become so discreditable a feature in our political con- 
troversy. They have an influence if they care to employ it, 
and if they fail they are lacking in the duty they owe to their 
country and their God. It would be an unspeakable calamity 
for religion and for the country if, at the present juncture, 
Christians were to imitate the policy which has found favour 
with so many in America and withdraw themselves from 
active participation in politics, for never were the restraints 
of religious influence more necessary, and never was the 
nation brought so directly in contact with questions on which 
Christian men are entitled to speak, or rather are bound in duty 
to their Lord to speak. If political battles have been to too large 
an extent a struggle between the “ins” and the “outs,” or a 
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mere game of chess in which the people were only pawns to 
be manipulated by the skilful players, that time is past. 
Henceforth they are sure to have relation to the gravest 
interests of the people, and though for a time something of 
the spirit of the old conflict may survive, it is tolerably certain 
that there will be a growing tendency to a more earnest 
struggle between great principles of government both at home 
andabroad. The adjustment of the relations between rich and 
poor, the extent to which the State ought to exercise thought 
for its weaker members, the mode in which society is to 
employ its power for the extirpation of vice or the ameliora- 
tion of wretchedness—in short, the whole group of social 
questions which so vitally concern the nation and are rapidly 
pressing on for settlement, must be undertaken and dealt 
with in the immediate future. We may have got almost if 
not entirely to an end of the great constitutional questions 
which have divided parties. The people are to govern them- 
selves, and they will be called to decide how that government 
is to be carried out for the best. The machine has been 
elaborately prepared—it remains for us to set it in action. 
But the points we have named are such as Christians are pecu- 
liaxly competent to deal with, and behind them all is one which 
specially concerns them—the relations which the State is to 
maintain to the Church itself, which will not only have to be 
discussed, but to be discussed on ground which the people will 
themselves select, instead of allowing the defenders of the 
State Church to select it for them. Is it necessary to urge 
that Christians, instead of regarding political work as an 
unholy thing with which they must not soil their pure hands, 
must manfully take their own place and contribute their own 
quota of wisdom and influence to the settlement of such 
questions on the decision of which the future of the nation so 
largely depends ? 

Canon Fremantle in his Bampton Lectures urges with great 
force and eloquence the necessity for bringing politics under 
the influence of religion. He says: 


What political life needs is disinterestedness, and magnanimity, and 
largeness of view, all of which are pre-eminently a part of the Christian 
mind. Extend the ideal of society and politics to international affairs, and 
you have the need of the Christian spirit in the most eminent degree. 
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That spirit is one of love, which is expansive and universal; and it is this 
which is specially needed in international relations; it is this which is 
incessantly demanded by those who are striving for universal peace. 


We cannot too strongly emphasize these words or too ear- 
nestly press them home upon the consciences of our readers. 
The true national reformation which we all desire depends 
very much on the extent to which Christians realize their 
duty. Political life needs the sweetness and light which reli- 
gion may bring into it, while religious life on its side will be 
improved by this expansion of its sympathies and widening of 
‘its sphere of action. The stronger the religious element in 
the political life of a nation, the ampler the security for its 
freedom and progress. 


MEMORIES IN ROME OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
No. III. 


Resumine our walks-in Rome, I would pause at the foot of 
the Palatine, on our way to the Coliseum, and say, Look 
at the arch under the shadow of which we are passing. It 
stands like a grey, wrinkled old man, bestriding the path, 
and would long since have fallen to the earth had it not been 
supported by friendly props. Still, though in a tottering 
position, it has a look of majestic stateliness, and wears a 
hoary crown, bearing on it this legend, “ Senatus populus que 
Romanus divo Tito divi Vespasiani filio Vespasiono Augusto.” 
It was erected in a.p. 81. 

It perpetuates the memory of the fall of Jerusalem, in 
fulfilment of the prophecy of our Lord. He predicted the 
destruction of the Holy City, and of that destruction this is 
a lasting monument. That the words attributed to Christ 
were not written till after the event, no one can believe who 
has fairly read the narrative of the Evangelists. If that nar- 
rative be a fiction, then farewell to the credibility of all 
ancient records. The Arch of Titus is a standing witness 
to the Divine origin of Christianity, and it must have 
made a strong impression upon the minds of Roman Chris- 
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tians. In it they would recognize an attestation of the 
prescience of their Lord and Master. Often would they 
stand, on a hot day, under the shade of that memorial, and 
think of the love and sorrow of that long-suffering One, as 
He wept over Jerusalem and described its approaching woes. 
No hard piece of evidence came forth from that historical 
memento; rather it suggested the memory of a Saviour who 
warned against the slighting of God’s forbearance and mercy. 
‘The things which belong to thy peace are hid from thine 
eyes.” The Arch of Titus is clearly connected with the story 
of Roman Christianity. 

It is interesting to read Josephus in Rome. The Jewish 
historian describes the triumph of Titus and Vespasian at 
great length. He notices the spoils and says, ‘ Those 
that were taken at Jerusalem made the greatest figure. The 
golden table, many talents weight, the candlestick of gold, 
though its construction was changed from that which we made 
use of, for its middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the 
small branches were produced out of it to a great length, 
having the likeness of a trident, and had every one a 
socket at the top. The lamps were seven, and represented 
the dignity of the Jewish number; last of all the spoils, 
was carried the law of the Jews—the Scripture.” Turn to 
Exodus xxv. 31-86, and compare with that passage in 
Josephus the sculpture, as presented in a carefully taken 
photograph. Mark how the chiselled copy differs from the 
Divine original, as depicted by Moses and Josephus; and 
notice on the slab the omission of any objects representing 
the book of the law, which is pointed out by the Jew as 
included amongst the sacred spoils, carried in triumph by 
the profane conquerors. 

A blank occurs in the history of the Roman Church until 
we reach the age of Clemens Romanus. The Clement 
referred to by Paul was residing in Philippi, but Clemens 
Romanus, of course, belongs to Rome; the reference in the 
Epistle to the Philippians is dated by Dr. Lightfoot—I think 
with good reason—early after Paul’s arrival in 61; but 
Clement, the Roman bishop, seems to have written his letter 
to the Corinthians in the year 96. The difficulty arising from 
distance in place and date may, it is true, be removed by a 
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little ingenuity ; but as Clement was a common name, iden- 
tity with the Bishop, claimed for him who is mentioned in the 
Epistle, is rather improbable. Be that as it may, Ireneus 
informs us that Bishop Clement ‘had seen the blessed 
apostles, and conversed with them, and had the preaching of 
the apostles still ringing in his ears, and their traditions 
before his eyes.” Clement’s Epistle disappoints us when we 
turn to it for information respecting the Roman Church. He 
says nothing about it; but if the letter reflects, as we may 
well conclude, the beliefs and institutes of that Church, then 
we discover how simply evangelical was its creed, and how 
unsacerdotal and unprelatic was the practice of its ministers. 
Clement distinctly refers to the blessed Apostle Paul, and 
what he wrote to Corinth, when the gospel first began to be 
preached. 

Within a short distance from the Palatine appears the 
Coliseum, originally called the Flavian Amphitheatre. It 
was begun in a.p. 72, and was the joint work of Vespasian 
and Titus. It needs no description. Its appearance in 
pictures and engravings is familiar to every one; but no one 
who has not really seen it—has not entered within the mas- 
sive portals and climbed the marble seats tier above tier— 
can have any adequate idea of the impression which it makes 
upon a beholder. It is connected with the history of the 
Roman Church, through the martyrs whose blood stained the 
arena, in accordance with the frantic shouts of the populace, 
“The Christians to the lions.”” Human bones are still to be 
seen in the vaults under the galleries; possibly there are 
amongst them even still, relics of early witnesses to the truth 
of Christ. One famous name occurs amongst the victims 
torn to pieces there in the second century. The name of 
Ignatius starts up at once in the memory of intelligent 
visitors, as they come within the enchanted circle of that 
unparalleled ruin. The account of his death in the old 
document respecting it is no doubt true in the main. 

Being immediately thrown in, according to the command of Cesar, 
some time ago, the public spectacles being just about to close—for it was 
then a solemn day as they deemed it, being that which is called the thir- 
teenth in the Roman tongue, on which the people were wont to assemble 


in more than ordinary numbers—he was thus cast to the wild beasts 
beside the temple. The harder portion of his holy remains were left, 
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which were conveyed to Antioch, and wrapped in linen, as an inestim-. 
able treasure left to the holy Church, by the grace which was in the 
martyr. 

The latter words may be thought to show that, at the time 
when the account was written, a veneration for relics had 
commenced; but they may probably mean nothing more than 
that the remains of this faithful confessor were regarded by 
his Christian brethren with a reverence and affection natural 
to us all, but heightened by the holy recollection that his 
blood had been shed in his Master’s cause. 

Notices of Christians in the imperial city are but scanty 
during the first three centuries. We know little about where 
they worshipped. ‘‘ Although it seems probable ’’—that is all 
a late accomplished historian (Canon Robertson) can say— 


It seems probable that they may have set certain rooms apart for the 
performance of their worship; it is not to be supposed that any entire 
buildings can have heen devoted exclusively to religious uses. We find, 
however, that in Tertullian’s time, churches were already built, the 
notices of them becoming more frequent in the course of the third cen- 
tury. A new splendour of structure and ornament was introduced during 
the long interval of peace which followed after the persecution under 
Valerian. 

I have visited a very old house in the Ghetto, where 
at the time services were held by a company of Jewish 
converts to the gospel of Christ. Rude, uncomfortable, 
and mean the place looked to any one accustomed to 
modern churches and chapels; yet it is likely, that dreary 
apartment up a flight of stairs is typical of primitive 
places of Christian worship in the proud imperial city of 
the second century. Few fashionable people know of the 
existence of the room I have now mentioned, and the atten- 
dants now shyly ascend the dirty steps, wishing to be unob- 
served ; just so, no doubt, it was with some of the com- 
panies in the second century that in Rome “ sang praises 
to Jesus as to God.” It was otherwise afterwards. In the 
reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Aurelius, little was known about the gospel by the higher 
ranks. Emperors, consuls, magistrates marched along the 
streets in haughty indifference, or with contemptuous hate 
towards the new superstition. Indeed, after Trajan, Chris- 
tianity was forbidden under pain of punishment. All sorts 
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of scandals were propagated relative to the Saviour’s dis- 
ciples; even cannibalism was charged to their account, 
through a profane and cruel travesty of the Lord’s Supper ; 
shameless rites, such as offering prayer to an effigy with an 
ass’s head fixed on a cross. In the Museo Kircheriano, con- 
taining numerous objects found in recent excavations, is a 
fragment in a black frame, with a figure on it, of a crucified 
man having the head of an ass; this crucified man being 
accompanied by another human figure, to which is attached 
a ‘Greek inscription, ‘‘Alexamenos worships God.” - This 
curious piece of antiquity was taken from a wall on the 
Palatine belonging to the Pedagogium, a school for im- 
perial slaves. It seems to have been scrawled, amongst 
other boyish inscriptions, by one of the lads who were pupils 
in the institutions, and to have been intended as a caricature 
of Christian worship, attributed to some pious schoolfellow 
or to his parent. 

It is thought by a recent writer, Professor Harnack, of 
Leipzig, that under the Antonines, Christianity fell further 
back than before into the lower classes; for one of the Roman 
bishops of that period was a slave. Yet it is to be recollected 
that a slave might be of the Emperor’s household, and names 
of distinguished persons amongst the brotherhood are men- 
tioned before the end of the third century. The so-called 
“Acts of the Martyrs” abound in legendary details about 
people of noble rank, but no historian can think of trusting 
such authority. Still the conversion of aristocratic men and 
women before Constantine cannot be questioned. 

Dr. Lightfoot, in his admirable paper published by the 
8. P. G. Society, on the comparative progress of ancient and 
modern missions, throws much light on the history of the 
Roman Church— 

In the capital there is every reason to think the Christians were as 
influential, and bore as large a proportion to the heathen population as 
in any part of the empire, except possibly some districts of Africa, and 
some exceptional cities elsewhere, such as Antioch. Now in an extant 
letter of Cornelius, who was Bishop of Rome from 250 to 252, it is stated 
that the number of widows and others receiving the alms of the Church 
was over 1,500. Unfortunately, the whole number of the Christians is 
not recorded ; but in the Church of Antioch, somewhat later, we find that 


the proportion of these recipients of alms was three for every hundred. 
Assuming this same proportion to hold for Rome (and there is, at all 
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events, no reason for supposing it less), we should get 50,000 as the whole 
number of Roman Christians. Now, at the very lowest estimate, the 
population of Rome amounted to one million (some make it a million 
and a half), so that the Christians at that time would form somewhat less 
than one-twentieth of the whole. 


The Catacombs during the second and third centuries afford 
illustrations of Roman Christianity in reference to burial, 
worship, and art. 

Catacombs were used for pagan interments, but their chief 
interest relates to believers in Christ. The forbidding aspect 
of the subterranean galleries is described by Jerome, who 
speaks of them lined with the dead, so that entering within 
is like going down into Hades; and as they appeared in his time 
so they do in ours. But, dark as they are literally and meta- 
phorically, they are beautifully tinged with a light proceeding 
from the gospel ; for inscriptions once on the walls, but now 
removed to the Vatican, proclaim the hope which sustained 
the martyrs. ‘‘ Alexander,” says one of these relics, ‘is not 
dead, but lives above the stars, and his body rests in this 
tomb. He ended his life under the Emperor Antonine, who, 
foreseeing that great benefit would result from his services, 
returned evil for good. For while on his knees, and about to 
sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to execution.” 
This, and other epitaphs of the same kind, should be read in 
contrast with the desponding tone of letters written by Cicero 
and his friend Sulpicius respecting bereavements, and the 
entire absence of cheering expectations beyond the grave 
expressed by the rites of pagan sepulture. We can never 
forget a long corridor in the Vatican Museum exhibiting on 
the one side epitaphs and emblems of departed heathens and 
their gods, and on the other side mementoes of departed 
Christians. Face to face they stand, engaged, as it were, in 
conflict, the two armies clinging to their respective standards; 
hope against despair—death swallowed up in victory. Op- 
posite to lions seizing on horses, emblems of destruction, are 
charming sculptures of the Good Shepherd bearing home the 
lost lamb—a sign of salvation. The Museum of Christian 
Antiquities contains an interesting collection of lamps, paint- 
ings, glass: vessels, gems, personal ornaments, and other 
relics of early Christians, illustrating the home life on earth 
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of people who suffered for conscience’ sake, and are now living 
a glorious life in the everlasting home above. 

I may here add in the words of Mr. Westropp, in his book 
on “ Early and Imperial Rome ”— 


Few of the inscriptions (in the Catacombs) are before the third 
century, and by far the largest proportion are of the fourth and fifth, 
with a few of the sixth, and even later. In Signor de Rossi’s collection 
one inscription bears date from the year a.p. 107, another from 111. Of 
the period from the year 204, in which the next inscription with a date 
occurs, till the peace of the Church in 312, twenty-eight dated inscriptions 
have been found; after the peace of the Church the number of dated 
inscriptions increases rapidly. Between the accession of Constantine 
and the close of the fourth century, his collection contains 450 dated 
inscriptions, and the fifth century presents about the same number ; but 
in the sixth the number again declines, that century producing little 
more than 200. 


Worship, no doubt, took place in these dreary recesses 
when Christian burials occurred. The interments were con- 
secrated by prayer; and, at other times, especially when per- 
secution drove the faithful into dens and caves of the earth, 
they would be glad to resort hither in little companies, con- 
cealed from their enemies, to engage in services of social 
devotion. Inscriptions tell of prayers offered below ground; 
and chapels, altars, and episcopal chairs have been dis- 
covered in these lowly retreats, enabling us to picture 
primitive bishops with their hunted flocks resorting to these 
hiding-places to commemorate the death of their ascended 
Lord, by doing what He commanded in remembrance of Him. 
“There,” says Prudentius in one of his hymns, “have I 
prayed prostrate, sick with the corruptions of soul and body, 
and each time obtained relief.” When persecution ceased 
and capacious basilicas contained crowds of worshippers, the 
Roman Church looked with reverence upon the spots where 
the martyrs were interred, and were accustomed to hold 
religious worship over or near their tombs. Originally this 
was a simple, and even beautiful, in memoriam, but in process 
of time it gathered to itself ideas and practices which cul- 
minated in mischievous forms, when the intercession of saints 
in heaven came to be rested upon, as one means of salvation. 

When these Catacombs and such private rooms as Christian 
residences permitted—some very humble, like that in the 

VOL. XIV. 4d 
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Ghetto already noticed—were the only sanctuaries, and that 
was the case for at least two centuries after the origin of 
Christianity, only the simplest kind of worship could have 
been obtained within them. Prayer, preaching, the Lord’s 
Supper, and baptism must have been conducted after a 
manner the most inornate imaginable. What I witnessed last 
Easter in St. Peter’s, and what I saw thirty years ago in that 
gorgeous temple, appears something so utterly remote from 
what was maintained when the Church was in its youth, 
that one loses all idea of the connection. Admit a necessary 
or inevitable change in modes of service as the result of 
time, circumstances, and growing culture in Christian sen- 
timent and taste, but how can a grand mass, such’as may 
now be seen, be reconciled with Christian rites sixteen 
hundred years ago? Certainly for two centuries and more 
after Christ’s ascension modern ceremonies I am now thinking 
of must have been unknown. They have gradually grown 
up, and were long before they attained their present elabora- 
tion: these very observances now are authoritatively upheld 
and enforced. It requires more than common ingenuity to 
trace in them a development of primitive germs of religious 
worship. That the same substantial faith and love may and 
do exist under forms which many deem irreconcilable, one 
gladly admits, the identity of Christian life under different 
forms has a prominent place in our cherished creed; but that 
is a very different thing from identity in the worship which 
existed in the primitive Church of Rome and that which is 
witnessed in the nineteenth century. 

Christian art in its early state is another subject illustrated 
by the Catacombs. The rude paintings and sculptures 
familiar to every Roman visitor, familiar by means of books 
to thousands who have never seen the originals, are his- 
torical and symbolic. Noah and the Ark, Abraham offering 
up Isaac, Moses receiving the law, Jonah and the whale, 
Daniel and the lions, the three Hebrews in the furnace— 
these all have a Christian meaning, and point typically 
to precious truths respecting Christ’s redemption. Subter- 
ranean Rome, it has been well said by a French author, is 
“‘« living book, palpable, everlasting,” and there are written 
on its pages, in hieroglyphic ways, truths which are held by 
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all true Christians, whether Protestant or Catholic. The 
Agape or love-feast, a ship emblematic of the Church, the 
cross, the fish, the dove, and other well-known signs of Christ 
and His salvation occur over and over again. Also there are 
historical pictures of the Nativity, and of Peter denying his 
Master. Portraits also are found of Christ, of Peter, of Paul. 
The Virgin Mary is seen by the side of her husband, whilst 
the Holy Child, like an Italian bambino, lies in His cradle, 
an ox licking His feet; close by, the Magi are watching the 
stars in the east. No picture or image of the Virgin in solitary 
magnificence at all resembling the Madonnas of a later period, 
so far as I can make out, has been discovered in the Cata- 
combs. The contrast between the early attempts and the 
later achievements of Roman Christian art in doctrinal sig- 
nificance, as well as in imaginative conception and technical 
skill, is most obvious and striking. ‘To pass from the former 
to the latter requires an immense stride; to go from examin- 
ing early representations of gospel facts and principles to look 
round churches and galleries rich in the works of modern 
Roman Catholic artists, is to exchange worlds. The difference 
in religious meaning is quite as great as the difference in 
artistic merit. JOHN STOUGHTON. 
scninlelallaieii 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE, 


‘¢ His name shall be called . . . the Prince of Peace.” 
‘* To guide our feet into the way of peace,” 


WE call Him so. He is the Prince of Peace, 

And we extol His name in sacred song. 

Adoringly we lift our eyes, and cry, 

“Thou art the Prince of Peace, O Christ. Thy name 
Endures. Thy growing kingdom knows no end.” 
There is enchantment in the song, and we, 
Self-gratified, dream of the happy time 

When He shall reign from pole to pole ; when He, 
The Prince, shall rule the warring world in peace, 
And, hand in hand, men shall bow down to Him. 
In the dim distance this fair vision stands; 

But, sure that the redemption draweth nigh, 

We fold our hands, and sing the songs of peace, 
Anticipate the glories that will be, 

Look forward to that ** blessed hope,” and think 
We follow Christ because we sing and look. 
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But, when the Prince desires to guide our feet 
Into His way of peace, we sometimes say, 
**Not so; the Monarch may not be the guide; 
He must be King, and sit in royal state, 

But He may not come down to walk the earth.” 
And, when He presses, we expostulate, 

And say, “Are we not Thine? We sing of Thee, 
We call ourselves by Thy dear name, and know 
Thy blessed will, and praise Thy way of peace. 
There is no need that Thou should’st guide our feet ; 
Thy pleasant way lies straight before our face, 
And we can walk in it whene’er we choose.” 
But, when He tells us we have no choice ;— 
That all who sing His praise must walk with Him, 
And share the spirit of His peaceful life ; 

That He must be the constant guide ; that none 
Who walk in other ways are truly His;— 

We deem His ruling immature, and plead 

The pressure of the times; our liberty ; 

The dread necessity of war; the need 

To fight, sometimes, for honour and prestige ; 
The dreadful humbleness of seeking peace ; 

The foul misjudgment of our fellow-men ; 

The world’s unreadiness for His kind rule— 

As reasons why He must not guide us now. 

We praise His way, yet walk in alien paths; 
We pray, “‘ Give peace, in this our time, O Lord,” 
Yet stir our passions with the rod of pride, 
Until the lust of pomp beclouds our sight, 

And purblind eyes discern high unity 

Between the peace of Christ and strife of men. 
Then, angel-like, the demon War appears. 
Then, the rough discords of contentious life 
Become the martial songs of Providence ; 

And the high purposes large murder serves 

Are seen to be of Him whose name is Love; 
And our poor subject lips, then, justify 

The reign of violence, and wrong, and hate, 
Because it hastens on the reign of peace. 

In the bright days to be will be enthroned 

All virtues just, and kind, and lovable ; 

But these are far too weak to win their thrones. 
The cruel, the unjust, must clear the way, 

Or these meek royalties will not be crowned. 
The Christ, the Lord’s anointed King, must wait 
On the rude forces of destroying war,— 

Must be the creature of man’s lustful strife,— 
Ere He can reign, and all His foes submit. 

So war is justified, and harmony 

Is found between the ways of men and blood, 
And the high rights of Him named Prince of Peace. 
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Thou Prince of Peace, come near! Unveil these eyes! 
Let us in thine own light see light and truth! 
Guide Thou our wayward feet into Thy way, 
And in Thy way of peace lead Thou us on! * 


This warring, striving world hath need of Thee,— 
Hath need of those who love to walk with Thee. 
Come in Thy might, and, in Thy day of power, 
Lead a great company of willing feet 
On the high road of peace, and, as they walk, 
Let the sweet echoes of their feet attune 
The songs they sing to highest harmony ; 
While those who call Thee Prince, but shun Thy way, 
For very shame shall cease to sing of Thee, 
For very love of Thee shall choose Thy way. 
Mankind shall ‘* follow on to know the Lord,” 
And find the true prosperity of life. 

P. GRANT. 


CECIL HARVEY ; 


OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 
CHAPTER X. 


Tue influence of Cecil, and still more that of his wife, upon 
Mrs. Brodie was most happy. At the time when they first 
made her acquaintance she was predisposed to welcome the 
kind and sympathetic spirit in which they approached 
her. Sorrow had wrought a very marked effect upon her 
character by shaking her confidence in the “ advanced” views 
of religion which she had once been too ready to adopt, and 
in drawing her towards a more simple trust in the Saviour. 
Her experiences in life had indeed been sufficiently bitter. 
The blight which so early fell upon her hopes, and still more 
the cruel disappointment she had found in the love she had so 
fully and so trustingly given; the trouble and anxiety which 
had marked her time of seclusion in Loamshire, where she 
was often reduced to the narrowest straits; her separation 
from a father, who, if somewhat old-fashioned and severe, 

* The word rendered “ to guide” contains the idea of guiding prosper- 


ously ; so that Christ is not only to guide into, but, also, prosperously 
onward in His way of peace. 
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had always erred on the side of indulgence towards her—al] 
had told upon her. On the other hand, there was before her 
an impressive illustration of the ultimate issue of a life with- 
out a guiding principle in the case of her unhappy husband. 
Brodie needed nothing except principle to ensure his success, 
and success that might have been of a very brilliant character. 
He was a man of no common gifts, with that power of 
adaptation to circumstances which serves in itself to multiply 
the value of any talents almost indefinitely. But he had no 
faith in God, and no sympathy with man. He thought of 
nothing beyond his personal enjoyment, and even in seeking 
this he showed little of sagacity or foresight. The caprice or 
passion of the hour dominated him and made him oblivious of 
considerations which even a keen-sighted selfishness would have 
enforced. A character like his had in it elements of corruption 
and decay which could have but one result. His attachment 
to Agnes Clayton, if it could ever be properly so described, 
acted for a time as a restraint upon the evil and a stimulus 
to the better parts of his nature; but its influence had begun 
to wane even before his marriage, and after that his moral 
descent was painfully rapid. All this had impressed the mind 
of the innocent girl, who had been captivated by his outward 
brilliancy, and had not taken sufficient care to search into his 
true character. The freedom of thought, the audacity with 
which he attacked opinions and institutions the most venerated, 
and the sophistry with which he maintained his scepticism, 
the daring speculations on which he ventured, and which once 
she so much admired, began to wear another aspect as she 
learned better to understand the man himself. The reckless- 
ness which seemed so courageous and attractive when directed 
against great religious verities, was another thing when it was 
shown in the sphere of private life, and meant a wanton dis- 
regard of the first laws of morals, and a wicked trifling with 
the obligations he had contracted to the woman who, in an 
evil hour for herself, had made him her idol. Like many 
besides, when her idol was shattered, Agnes began to turn her 
thoughts again to that God whose claims she had been tempted 
to forget. 

But she had not found it so easy to retrace her steps as it 
had been to wander. Her mind had been so accustomed to 
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sceptical thought that it was very difficult all at once to 
escape from its influence. Doubts so haunted and troubled 
‘her that she failed to realize the consolation which religion 
had to give. Sometimes she knelt down to pray, but as she 
did so there rushed back upon her mind remembrances of 
the biting sarcasm with which she had heard those who 
trusted in an unseen God and in His care for them assailed by 
her husband and his friends, and she rose up again agitated, 
perplexed, bewildered, but unable to pray. It was true that she 
had never herself gone to the extreme point of atheism, but 
she had mixed with those who had, and had listened all too 
greedily to some of their suggestions, and now they would 
not be quieted. She had entered into the secret of men whose 
one care was to shut out God from all their thoughts, and 
the atmosphere she had breathed so long had so poisoned her 
soul that it could not all at once regain its normal tone. The 
struggle was keen and protracted, and it was not over when she 
removed to Southwood. Out of the wreck of her husband’s pro- 
perty there remained enough, when added to what she already 
had, to place her above the reach of actual want, and she had 
thought it best to take up her residence in the neighbourhood 
of London, partly for the sake of her child, and partly because 
she hoped to find some mode of adding to her scanty resources. 
In this last point her success had not been conspicuous. She 
had found, as strangers in London for the most part find, the 
difficulty of making her way without introductions. But she 
had made a comfortable home for herself and her beloved 
child, who was in truth her one interest in life ; and though, as 
we have said, she had lived in comparative solitude until she 
had been so unexpectedly brought into contact with the young 
minister, her life had been altogether more tranquil and even 
bright, since her change of residence. 

Soon after her settlement she had been led to hear Cecil, 
and was so affected by his style of teaching, that after once 
listening to him she was seldom absent. For some time after 
her marriage she had neglected public worship entirely, and 
though after her removal into Loamshire she had occasionally 
gone to the parish church which (with the exception of a small 
Methodist chapel) was the only place of worship in the village 
where she lived, she had not been much interested in the 
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service, and still less in the sermon. The place had not even 
felt the influence of the Anglican revival, and derived such 
benefit as is to be secured from it. The service was rendered 
in the most humdrum fashion, and the sermon was a fitting 
supplement. A few minutes were occupied in droning out the 
merest platitudes in the most platitudinarian fashion. The 
vicar was a Low Churchman of a school which promises soon 
to become as extinct asthe Dodo. His doctrine, therefore, 
was correct, and it was mapped out in divisions on the most 
approved Simeon fashion. Indeed, an expert would at once 
have suspected that the skeleton was one of those which that 
excellent Cambridge divine provided for the benefit of Evan- 
gelical neophytes, and which, though they have fallen into 
such disrepute in these modern days, were once extremely 
popular with a certain section of the clergy. Skeletons in 
truth they were, and the clergyman of whom we speak had 
not the art which would have enabled him to clothe that 
which he had selected with flesh. Bones, and bones that were 
very dry, were all that he provided for the refreshment of 
his people, and Mrs. Brodie was not one to be attracted by 
the fare. Now and then she went to the church hoping to 
find some inspiration in the service. But the morning service 
as ordered according to Low Church ideas is one of the least 
inspiring forms of worship with which we are acquainted. A 
liturgy needs something of music and of ritualistic pomp to 
invest it with life and attractiveness. The church at —— had 
still its clerk, who also performed on a bass viol, on which 
the choir were accompanied, or led, as might be, and the 
rapidity of his transitions from the one character to the other 
gave variety rather than solemnity to the service. Altogether 
the attendance on this worship was not edifying, and as Mrs. 
Brodie found this, she determined to try the little Wesleyan 
chapel of which she had heard from her char woman whom 
she had occasionally to employ. 

It was ona Sunday evening when she first visited this un- 
pretending and, so far as outward appearances were concerned, 
most uninviting conventicle. But she soon found that if 
the building was plain and even uncomfortable, and the 
congregation of a class consisting chiefly of those who 
were contemptuously spoken of in the circle to which she 
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belonged as the masses, if not described by some even more 
offensive epithet, there was in the service an element which 
above all others was attractive to her—it was full of life. 
The preacher was one of the local brethren, and was evi- 
dently of the same class as the congregation he was address- 
ing. As she afterwards learned, he was a shoemaker from 
the neighbouring village, and had that keenness of percep- 
tion, that shrewdness of judgment, and that strong force of 
expression which may often be found among men of his 
trade. Tailors and shoemakers, and the latter, perhaps, 
more than the former, have marked peculiarities of their own, 
owing, possibly, to the nature of their occupations, with the 
hours for quiet thought which they enjoy. When the gospel 
lays hold of such men they are often able to bring to its 
exposition a power both of thought and expression which is all 
the more effective because of its absolute freedom from con- 
ventional restraints. They may be narrow, they are pretty 
sure to be dogmatic, almost as a matter of course they are 
rough, but they have a freshness and fervour which are sure 
to tell. Samuel Noden, the preacher on the occasion of Mrs. 
Brodie’s visit, was distinctively a man of this type, and a fine 
specimen of it. He was in every sense a strong man, with a 
clear, sharp-cut intellect which had been improved by a read- 
ing of a somewhat broader character than is frequent among 
his class, as well as by his own solitary meditations as he worked 
at his bench. He was too decided a Radical for some of the 
ministers, for he had applied to political questions the same 
shrewd sense which he showed everywhere else. On the other 
hand, his popularity had excited no little jealousy among his 
companions on the “‘ plan.” But Samuel was as indifferent 
to the one as to the other. He had his work to do, and he did it 
without much care as to the judgment men might pass upon 
it or him, and his success was so undoubted that interference 
with him was altogether out of the question. He was in one 
of his best moods in the sermon which Mrs. Brodie heard. 
It is true that he was not always quite grammatical, that 
some of his expressions were more forcible than elegant, that 
a logician might have objected that he was too hasty in his 
reasonings, and that his conclusions were often much wider 
than his premisses. But all these objections notwithstanding, 
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his sermon, or rather his talk, had in it remarkable power, 
Any one listening to him would have been disposed to say that 
with more culture he would have been a remarkable preacher, 
This is the common idea in relation to such men, but it may 
be doubted whether it does not proceed on an entire miscon- 
ception. His power lay in his thorough naturalness. The 
fervour of his heart came out with all the more impressive- 
ness because he was not hampered by regard to any of the 
canons of art. He certainly scattered his ‘‘h’s”’ about with 
a lavish profusion, but it may be doubted whether greater 
anxiety about aspirates might not have told unfavourably 
upon that freedom and point which were the principal cha- 
racteristics of an eloquence which, if rude, was at all events 
mighty. 

Agnes was in the mood to be affected by the intense 
reality and earnestness which were in the preacher as in 
the sermon. She used to say afterwards, in relation to the 
memorable evening which marked a turning-point in her own 
life, that it was scarcely the sermon which impressed her so 
much as the preacher. His sermon was of the type which is 
frequent in Wesleyan chapels, with much less of the element 
of terror than once was common, and with a full, and in some 
points very pathetic and moving, proclamation of the love of 
God in Christ. His text was, ‘“‘Is there no balm in Gilead, and 
is there no physician there ?”’ and while the preacher pointed 
out with trenchant power the evil nature and consequences of 
sin, he dwelt (and this, indeed, was the principal point in his 
discourse) upon the grace of the Saviour who never despairs 
of any one Himself, or suffers them to despair of themselves. 
“‘ Despair!’ exclaimed the preacher, in one of his most tell- 
ing appeals, “‘is a word which the gospel was intended to 
get rid of for ever.” And as he enlarged upon the thought, 
the poor woman whose life had been so full of sin and sorrow, 
felt as if a message of Divine love had been specially addressed 
to her. Feelings which had long been strange to her were 
once more revived within her, memories of earlier and better 
and happier days came surging back upon her, she felt the 
unbidden tear slowly winding its way down her cheeks. Her 
soul was bowed in penitence, but in that penitence was an 
element of hope which had long been banished from her heart. 
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But still, she ever maintained that what most affected her was 
the sense of reality in the preacher himself. He was rough, 
unlettered, with none of the graces of oratory, but there was 
in him the power of a soul which had been baptized of the 
Holy Ghost, and Agnes owned the power. The contrast 
between him and the men of culture to whom she had been 
accustomed to look up with admiration approaching to worship, 
was itself sufficient to move her. She had grown weary of 
their intellectual talk, as cold as it was brilliant; of their 
heartless cynicism and their hollow pretence. She was, all un- 
consciously to herself, crying out for reality, and she found it 
here. 

Again and again she visited the humble chapel, and grate- 
fully recognized the spiritual refreshment and quickening she 
found there. Her second conversion began there. It might 
be more correct to say that there, for the first time, she began 
to understand what conversion really was. Before she had 
been moved, excited, borne on a wave of feeling through 
successive stages of emotion which she had been taught to 
regard as religious experience. But it is open to doubt 
whether she had known anything of that humble, devout 
turning of the heart to God in faith, in self-consecration and in 
holy obedience, in which alone is true conversion. She was 
now brought to a more careful scrutiny of her own character 
and motives, and though she did not at once return to the 
simplicity of that faith, which had all but died out in her, she 
was earnestly groping after God, if haply she might find Him. 
It was while in this state of mind, with an earnest desire after 
apurer and better life just awakened in her and growing more 
real and intense every day, that she was summoned to the 
death-bed of her wretched husband, and her painful yet 
salutary experiences there had served to deepen the im- 
pression. 

When, therefore, she removed her residence to Southwood, 
she was in an eminently receptive condition. As the influence 
of her early training and associations had not been effaced, 
she naturally went to the Congregational chapel, and found in 
Cecil the very preacher suited to her special needs. He at 
once rivetted her attention and touched her heart. Not less 
than the Wesleyan “ local brother ” did he impress her with 
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the conviction that his words came out of the depths of hig 
own soul, and that the comfort with which he sought to 
comfort others was that of which he had first enjoyed a full 
experience himself. But with this earnestness was combined a 
peculiar refinement, due partly to education, but still more to 
his own innate qualities. Cecil’s preaching was in the truest 
sense intellectual, but it was the product of an intellect which 
was set on fire of love. He was never rash in statement, 
or illogical in argument, but he was always aglow with a 
passionate fervour, which, though held in proper restraint 
and carefully chastened in all its ‘manifestations, made itself 
felt by all his hearers. How much power resides in this 
intensity of nature seems hardly to be appreciated, and yet 
there are abundant evidences that there is no quality which 
contributes so largely to the success of the orator, and espe- 
cially of the preacher. Perhaps it was never more powerful 
than it is at present, the reason being that this is an age in 
which, from various causes, there is so much of hollowness 
and outward show. The reality of a true and ardent man 
is a welcome relief from the inanity and fashionable cant of 
society and the arrogant assumption and polished selfishness of 
the intellectual world. Whether it be in politics or in religion, 
there is an inspiration in the words of men who have a faith 
and are able to impress the minds of other men with the con- 
viction that they have one. It is this which explains the 
extraordinary popularity of men holding the most opposite 
opinions. There are multitudes, for example, who admire 
both Mr. Spurgeon and Canon Liddon, though on some most 
important points their teachings are in such irreconcilable 
antagonism, that no man can be in perfect agreement with 
both. Indeed, it is certain that among the admirers of each 
are numbers who differ widely both from the one and the 
other, and yet agreeing in but few points beside, they are 
at one in their profound respect for these great preachers, 
who have this quality in common, that they speak out of the 
abundance of the heart as men who have a message from God 
to deliver, and who are much more concerned as to the success 
of their message than as to any honour which may accrue to 
the ambassador. 

Cecil Harvey was of a kindred spirit, and it was the conscious- 
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ness of this which at once touched the heart of the anxious 
woman whose story we are telling. His text the first time 
that she heard him was, “ And when he was come to himself.” 
The subject was the madness of sin and the discipline which 
God employs in order to correct it, and it was one peculiarly 
fitted to call forth some of his best gifts. It was, especially in 
its first part, what the old divines would have described as a 
“searching discourse.” His pictures of the various forms of 
folly by which the sinner is misled were exceedingly graphic, 
and his exposure of the deceits which the heart practises upon 
itself merciless but just, his dealing with conscience faithful, 
and yet discriminating and tender. But when he passed on to 
speak of the love of God and of the Divine discipline of man, and 
to follow it in some of the methods which it employs in order 
that men may be delivered from going down to the pit, there 
was a pathos both in his thought and his mode of utterance 
which it was not easy to resist. Agnes Brodie certainly could 
not resist it; she felt as so many do feel under discourses 
which hold up to them a mirror in which they see themselves 
as though some one must have given the preacher the story 
of her life, and as if the sermon was intended peculiarly for 
her. Of course she knew that this was impossible, and yet 
in some of his most life-like pictures and most touching 
appeals he so exactly described her case that his words did 
seem to have a special significance for her. 

She had not, however, the courage to make herself known 
to him until, as we have seen, an accidental circumstance 
brought about the meeting for which she had often longed, 
but which she was so unwilling to seek. It was certainly a 
happy day for her when she was introduced to two friends so 
admirably calculated to bring back to her life that sense of 
brightness and of happiness which had been sv long absent 
from it. It would be difficult to say whether she owed most 
to Cecil or his wife. To the former, indeed, she looked for 
guidance, for a fuller instruction in the truths of the gospel, 
for an answer to the sceptical objections and difficulties with 
which her heart had been troubled. But Constance was her 
friend and confidante, to whom she could unbosom her soul, 
and in whose love and sympathy she found the strength and 
solace she had so sorely needed. Poor, tired, and weary one, 
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whose day had been so early darkened ; who was still so young, 

but who nevertheless had tasted so much of the bitterness of life; 
to her, a friend of her own sex and age, and especially one of 
spirit so gentle and heart so devout as Constance, was a novelty, 
and she felt that such a blessing could not be too highly prized. 
A happy day was it for her as well as for her friends when 
she renewed her profession of faith in the,Lord Jesus. Cecil 
did not believe in that parade of the private religious history 
of candidates for fellowship, which was once regarded by some 
Congregational ministers as essential in the admission of 
members to the Church. He was extremely careful in insist- 
ing on the necessity of spiritual life as an indispensable con- 
dition to Church membership ; but he would never admit that 
the pastor of the Church had any right to scrutinize the 
internal evidences of that life, or to investigate its sacred 
history. The Church, he contended, was entitled to be satis- 
fied as to the consistency of the outward life, but as to the 
state of the soul it was incompetent to judge, and in under- 
taking such responsibility ran the risk of doing serious injury. 
Hence he refused to demand any confidence beyond that 
which the applicant thought it right to give, and his com- 
munications on such points to the Church were always marked 
by extreme delicacy and reserve. But in such a case as 
that of Mrs. Brodie his reticence did not diminish the interest 
which had been excited. Some hints of her story had got 
abroad, and there was a special solemnity and sacred joy 
about the proceedings connected with her admission. 

There was another service which Cecil was able to render to 
his new friend. From an early period in their acquaintance 
he had been very desirous of seeing her reconciled with her 
father, but for some time failed to persuade Agnes to take any 
steps with that view. She knew how intensely her father 
had been displeased with her, and though she was willing to 
humble herself and acknowledge her error, she greatly feared 
that nothing she could do would avail to cancel the memory 
of her offence. She little understood his real nature. 
As a man of high principle and strong feeling, he bitterly 
resented the conduct both of herself and her husband, and 
had their course been a prosperous one it might not have 
been very easy to propifiate him. But he could not have 
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held out against an appeal from her in her time of sorrow, 
especially after the death of the man who had begun his 
married life by deceiving him had removed the principal 
obstacle to reconciliation. But the daughter was afraid to 
make the appeal, and might have remained so had not Cecil 
taken the affair into his own hands. He happened to be 
preaching at a town in the neighbourhood of Mr. Clayton’s 
residence, and he took the opportunity of seeing the old man 
and telling him the entire story. The interview was ex- 
tremely painful, but it ended most happily. Mr. Clayton 
was passionately attached to his daughter, and as Cecil with 
great tact and feeling gave him an account of the sorrow 
through which she had been led to a knowledge of herself and 
a return to the God she had forgotten, he fairly broke down 
under the recital. His desire was to see her at once, and so 
earnest was his pleading, that Cecil consented to take him 
back to London with him and prepare Agnes for meeting him. 
It proved to be indeed a blessed ministry of unselfish kind- 
ness. Mr. Clayton would fain have taken his repentant 
daughter home with him, but as she preferred remaining at 
Southwood, at least for the present, he willingly made such 
arrangements as ensured her comfort. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE PULPIT.* 
SOCIAL HELPS. 
PART III. 


‘“‘ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God.”—Marr. v. 9. 


In bringing for the present this discussion of social problems 
to a close, I must necessarily pass by many questions which 
the subject suggests. One of the social needs of the day is 
that one half of the world shall understand better what is 
going on in the mind of the other half of the world. The 
social peatemaker must be above all an interpreter between 


* By Rey. Newman Smyth, from the Andover Review. 
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men. It will be an evil thing, and a dangerous thing, if any 
part of our city shall become as a foreign land to other parts 
of it. 

As I wish to bring to fair expression social ideas which are 
working in the minds of some intelligent men among us, before 
proceeding to my proper topic for this morning, I shall read 
and comment upon an extract from a letter which has been 
sent to me by a socialist in reference to last Sunday’s dis- 
course. After quoting a remark of mine several Sundays ago 
concerning the harmony of nature, he writes thus : 


Yes! Just observe how the sun (society) drinks the water of the oceans 
(wealth), and how the wind (transportation) drives it to the forests, fields, 
and mountains, and how through the various channels of distribution 
(wages) every plant and animal receives its full share of its need, no less 
and no more. What perfect harmony in this vast and intricate process! 
And why? Because the sun and wind don’t ask percentages for their 
labour. 


Let us think of that a moment. Neither in nature nor in 
human affairs are laws and processes always so simple and 
easy as they seem. It is a problem in science how the sun 
keeps up its enormous expenditure of heat. To. a limited 
extent the sun may receive back as profits or percentages from 
space frequent meteoric showers; yet it is thought by some 
that its rate of heat is maintained only at the cost of a con- 
stant shrinkage of its volume or capital, and science calmly 
speculates how long it will be before the sun becomes a bank- 
rupt; and whenever heat shall be diffused equally in a universal 
communism, then the business of life, so far as our solar 
system is concerned, will be wound up. The wind “asks no 
percentages” for transportation. But aerial transportation 
for the clouds is gained at the cost of inequalities of tempera- 
ture; and though the great powers of the air work on the 
whole beneficently, and for the general good, yet occasionally 
they combine in reckless tornadoes, or get up for an hour a 
fearful corner in a cyclone. And as for every plant receiving 
what it needs, no more, no less, through the channels of dis- 
tribution,—I have been much in the woods, and I have often 
noticed and pondered over the unequal advantages of position 
in the struggle of the trees for moisture and light, and some- 
times I have rejoiced to see the brave birches, planted upon 
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the rocks, with an almost intelligent vitality searching with 
their rootlets for the soil in every little crevice, and sending a 
strong root down among the broken boulders for the living 
waters which I could hear trickling below. I have seen some 
of the most splendid trees growing up strong and high in what 
would seem the most unfavourable circumstances, and others, 
in the richest soil by the watercourses, growing too fast and 
too soft to survive. Oh, nature is a vastly more intricate and 
complex thing than my friend with his easy scheme of it 
seems to conceive; nature is a system made up of percentages, 
of balances of good and evil, of profits and losses. ‘‘ There 
is,’ he continues, ‘‘no such thing as exploitation in nature.” 
But have you ever read that terrible arraignment of nature 
which John Stuart Mill once wrote almost in despair of good? 
“Tn sober truth, nearly all the things,” he declared, ‘‘ which 
men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one another are 
nature’s every-day performances.’ * Nothing which the 
socialists have ever said against the constitution of society 
equals John Stuart Mill’s indictment of nature. We have 
two replies to offer to his arraignment of nature: First, 
nature is a foil for man; in our struggle with nature the 
highest powers of manhood are developed, as they could 
hardly be were nature one dead level, with no heights for the 
strong to climb. And, secondly, this limited area of things. 
which we call nature is only a part of the whole of the uni- 
verse and the final harmony of things. The same answers 
apply to the socialist’s arraignment of the constitution of 
society. Upon limited areas of nature or history there may 
be exploitation, waste, degradation of force. Only in the 
whole creation is there perfect compensation. Nature comes 
out right, not in one season, but through infinite processes. 
Limited sections of human life present strange problems. 
Divine justice and benevolence require for their full vindica- 
tion the completions of the present in the eternal ages. 
“Abolish,” my correspondent continues, “‘ exploitation of 
men by men, and there will be no such thing as selfishness 
and avarice.” Right there lies the fundamental moral as- 
sumption of socialistic reform, that change of circumstances 
creates necessarily a change of character. But I have seen 
* Three Essays on Religion, p. 28. 
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poor men become rich and rich men become poor, and yet 
remain very much the same men, kind or hard of heart. 
Circumstance is undoubtedly one element in the growth of 
men; character has relations to environment; but I will be- 
lieve in the possibility of changing men simply through a 
change of the social atmosphere when I can believe that a 
sour apple-tree, if transplanted from a New England roads 
side, will, under a change of climate, bear sweet oranges in 
Florida. The social question is how to make men honest and 
true in any climate. No braver, truer words were ever spoken 
than Charles Kingsley’s address to the ‘‘ Workmen of Eng- 
land”’ at the time of the Chartist riots: ‘‘ You think,” he 
said, ‘“‘ the charter would make you free; would to God it 
would! The charter is not bad, if the men who use it are not 
bad !” 

The final question which in the prosecution of my own 
thought I am now bound to consider is this: What can we 
do to prevent any of these evil tendencies, and to help the 
good increase ? Let us recognize at once certain things which 
we cannot do. I will summarize these under two heads: 
First, we cannot work economic miracles for the benefit. of 
any man or class of men. The State cannot work any social 
miracle through legislation. All the legislative powers in the 
world could not make all human conditions equal, and keep 
business going, as all the engineers in the world could not 
keep a steam-engine running if there were no difference of 
temperature between the boiler and the condenser. Again, 
no societies or combinations of men can work industrial 
miracles. They cannot alter, for instance, the law of diminish- 
ing agricultural returns by which beyond a certain point of 
increasing population the ratio of production to each person 
from the same area becomes less. Neither can men by any 
fiat-money make the actual products of a country worth in 
exchange more than they are. Secondly, we cannot hope to 
cure all social ills by some simple panacea. It is to the credit 
of the intelligence of English and American working men that 
even in the midst of industrial distress they have never re- 
garded with much favour social patent medicines which pro- 
mise for the most opposite ills quick and wonderful relief. 

Hoping, therefore, for no social miracle and possessing no 
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universal solvent, let us as practical men inquire further upon 
what lines of effort, if upon any, we may seek to make this a 
better and happier world for us all. First, then, and I might 
say foremost, any group of men whose condition needs im- 
proving must begin by improving themselves. Self-help is the 
first condition of all help. No one who will not look with fore- 
thought after his own interest in life can expect that interest 
to follow him around, looking after him. Frugality, manage- 
ment, self-control, temperance, purpose, pluck, persistence— 
these are the cardinal virtues upon which success and advance- 
ment depend in any sphere or place. Whatever may be 
thought or said of the amount of our annual production 
which goes to profits, whether it be only ten per cent., as Mr. 
Atkinson holds, or more than that, but one thing can be said 
of the social misery which results from waste. Even our 
anarchist friends might find a more profitable field for future 
reform, or plunder, than among the funds which they consider 
wasted in the support of the clergy, when they reflect upon 
what I have seen somewhere stated as the fact that all the 
salaries of religious teachers added together in this country 
do not amount to so much as the sum which the country 
spends, I will not say wastes, annually in keeping its dogs. 
America wastes enough yearly to feed the thousands who are 
now said to be out of employment. The time may yet come 
when it shall be considered practical somewhere in the course 
of the education which a State gives to the people to teach 
girls how to extract the greatest amount of nutriment from 
the common materials of food; and a careful statisticiaz, 
justly remarks: ‘‘ Whoever can teach the masses of tlie 
people how to get five cents’ worth a day more comfort or 
force out of the food which each one consumes will add to 
their productive power what would be equal to one thousard 
million dollars a year in value.” * 

Next to the self-help which proceeds from a man’s own will 
and intelligence is the help which any social group may render 
within itself by organization. If labour organizations can 
teach working men to respect each other; if they can help 
men acquire the intelligence and true information which they 
may use profitably in their bargaining with the world ; if they 


* Atkinson, The Distribution of Products, p. 167. 
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can raise the standard, and increase the productiveness of 
labour ; if through the dissemination of information concern- 
ing labour; or otherwise, they can prove themselves helpful 
in the most essential and often most distressing work of 
the proper distribution of labour; if, in case of conflicting 
interests and claims, they can become on their part channels 
of conciliation and compromise—then by their good fruits 
they will be justified. But if they become instruments in the 
hands of designing men; if they shall be used as means of 
terrorism and tyranny among any class of men; if they seek 
to create labour-monopolies in any trade—then the great 
public, looking on, will have little patience with them. The 
report of the British Commissioners for 1867 * contains an 
account of certain restrictions which had been placed upon 
labour by different trades unions—rules prohibiting, for in- 
stance, a workman from working out of his trade; prohibiting 
a man from walking fast to his place of work when on his 
employer’s time, and forbidding that a man should be known 
as an exceptionally good workman, or that bricks should be 
brought to Manchester from any place over four miles’ dis- 
tance from the city. Individuals have a perfect right to sub- 
mit to meddlesome restrictions if they conceive it to be their 
interest to do so; but if they attempt to impose those restric- 
tions upon other workmen, then we, all of us, are at once 
interested in preventing the sacrifice of a great principle of 
personal liberty to the interest of any class or faction of a 
class. JI understand that such restrictions as those just 
mentioned belonged rather to the infancy of trades unions in 
England; so far as labour organizations in this country, 
whatever their name, help working men in discovering and 
maintaining their real interests in a fair, open, and manly 
way, consistent with the liberty of others, they have a right 
to be, and they may yet have a useful function to fulfil in the 
economic complexities of our industrial system; but against 
all sacrifices to class interests of individual rights, against all 
tyrannies of men towards others, whether through jobbery on 
a large scale, and cut-throat combinations, or through petty 
interferences and boycotting, I trust that all good citizens will 
be outspoken, and that the Christian pulpit will assert with 


* See Walker, The Wages Question, p. 406. 
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no uncertain sound the first principles of individual liberty 
and universal fair play. 

The expectations which have been cherished of the benefit 
to be derived for the labouring class from self-help in productive 
co-operation hardly seem to be justified by the limited de- 
gree of success which has attended the experiment. It is an 
instructive fact that those few co-operative societies which 
have been successful producers in England are said to have 
found it necessary to pay high salaries for management.* No 
men are more dependent upon good management in business 
than arethe labourers whose homes cluster around our factories. 
Bad management is for them dear at any price. The men 
who gather workmen in a shop, and cannot make the business 
pay, not only are their own worst enemies, but they inflict an 
injury by their incompetency upon labour. Steadiness of work 
is one of man’s first needs, but the power to insure it to men 
has also its price, and usually a high price, in the market. 

I pass directly to a second answer to our question. Self-help 
is the first answer to the social problem ; the second is help 
up and down the lines of common industrial interests. The 
lines of industrial cleavage ought not to run horizontally be- 
tween capitalists, employers, and employed ; they should run 
perpendicularly, as Professor Jevons would say, up and down 
common interests in any business or factory. So sober an 
economist as Mr. Jevons affirms that ‘‘ the soundest possible 
solution of the labour question will eventually be found in such 
a modification of the terms of partnership as shall bind the in- 
terests of the employer and workman more closely together.’’ + 
He is my authority for the statement that in France ‘the sys- 
tem of industrial partnership has advanced surely, and of late 
rapidly.” Whatever concessions or experiments may be tried, 
certainly anything which tends to combine the capital and the 
labour of a particular industry in a common interest and com- 
petition against the world is a movement in the right direction. 

* Brentano (Schonberg Handbuch der politischen Oekonomie, vol. i. p. 
984 sq.) states that in Germany and Switzerland these societies are disap- 
pearing, and discusses at length the reasons why they cannot solve the 
labour problem. Lassalle’s favourite social recipe of co-operative industry 
aided by the State was brought to the test of experiment in Paris in 1848, 
and failed. See Laveleye, Socialism of To-day, p. 73. 

} The State in Relation to Labour, p. 142. 
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The Williamantic Thread Company, for instance, have carried 
out to an unusual degree the idea of striving after community 
of interest in their mills, and certain experimental provisions 
for the physical well-being of some of their operatives, the 
superintendent reports, are found to be not benevolence on the 
part of the company, for, he says, ‘‘ it pays.” Here certainly 
stretches before us an interesting field of social experiment 
for any capitalist or employer who has opportunity or desire 
to contribute towards the happier solution of a great indus- 
trial problem. There is no fairer, broader, wider field to-day 
for philanthropic sagacity and Christian service than that just 
indicated. But it is not for the clergy to judge how that field 
may be best entered or reaped.* 

The help which may legitimately be derived from the State 
for the benefit of the weak or the restraint of the strong, and 
the proper limits of State interference along industrial lines, I 
pass by, for the present, with a single remark that factory 
legislation has,on the whole, been justified by its fruits, and 
that industrial legislation which shall do more good than harm 
must follow cautiously plain indications of practical utility. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND CHURCH REFORM, 


Tue question of Disestablishment has come so nearly within 
the range of practical politics, that the only question which 
has to be determined in relation to it at present is whether it 
is to be pressed forward for solution at the next election, or to 
wait for settlement by the Parliament which will succeed that 
which is to be chosen next November. We have never hesi- 
tated to express our conviction in favour of the latter view. 


* Since the above was written, I have been informed of one successful 
experiment in industrial partnership which was made by a mining com- 
pany in Colorado. The men asked for higher wages than the company 
judged they could safely pay. A compromise was made on the basis of 
the market-rate of wages and a division of all profits beyond a certain 
amount, according to an agreed ratio. The result was that the men were 
ultimately paid all that they had asked as wages, and in consequence of 
their saving of tools and ore, and better work for the common interest, 
the company also were no losers by the bargain. 
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Circumstances might change it, for we should certainly not 
be unwilling to yield to a strong pressure from the consti- 
tuencies for an immediate settlement. But we should do 
nothing towards urging such a demand at the cost of division 
in the Liberal party. We are better Liberals than the sec- 
tion of which The Spectator is the representative. That able, 
but on this subject most prejudiced, journal is evidently more 
alarmed than it cares to admit, and distinctly warns us ‘ that, 
if the Liberal party were really to be called upon to choose 
between the Establishment and Disestablishment, we should 
have no choice but to range ourselves for such a battle as 
that on the side which would, we suppose, be the side of the 
Conservatives.” The Spectator does well to qualify its last 
statement, for there is no obvious reason why Tory democracy 
should not be as willing, if party exigencies required, to sacrifice 
English bishops as it has been to surrender Irish landlords. 
Be that as it may, the journal seems ready to make the con- 
tinuance of its party allegiance dependent on the one question 
of Disestablishment. It goes even so far as to say, ‘‘ Nor do 
we think that Liberals can be blamed who, heartily as they 
may favour a thorough reform of the system of Local Govern- 
ment, and a thorough reform of the Land Laws, are so 
strongly opposed to an attack on the Established Church, 
that they decline to support candidates who profess their 
intention to force on Disestablishment in the next Parlia- 
ment.” Put the case on the opposite side. If this view be 
right, then those Nonconformists who, like ourselves, believe 
the State Church to be the most formidable hindrance to 
freedom, and at the same time the most serious disturber of 
the national unity, would be justified in refusing to support 
any Liberal candidates who will not pledge themselves to work 
for its immediate removal. But, as we commenced by saying, 
we are better Liberals; we attach so much importance to 
those great domestic reforms, and still more to the direction of 
our foreign policy, that we will leave Disestablishment an open 
question rather than risk the defeat of our party in conse- 
quence of intestine division. 

If, however, The Spectator desires the unity of the party 
preserved, and its special policy carried out, it would be wise 
to keep silence, even from what it supposes to be good words, 
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for if anything could tempt advanced Nonconformists to 
take the course it deprecates, it would be the provocation 
which its articles supply. It asks: ‘‘ Does any one suppose 
that the line which so strongly Liberal a paper as The Spectator 
would be compelled to take, would be taken by at least half— 
probably much more than half—of the Liberal party?” We 
simply marvel at the faith of our contemporary in itself. It 
has more than once warned the Whigs of the folly of ignoring 
the distinction between an electorate of ten-pounders, and 
that which we have at present, and shall have in greater force 
at the next election. It needs now to study the suggestions of 
its own wiser hours. The strength of the feeling which is 
shown for Disestablishment among the new voters has sur- 
prised us, and surprised the most sanguine friends of the 
movement. Instead of having to urge constituencies to select 
candidates who hold Liberationist views, the difficulty rather is 
to find constituencies which will accept Liberals who are not 
avowed supporters of religious equality. The declarations of 
politicians of the type of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, and Lord 
Richard Grosvenor, and the Marquis of Lorne, are signs of the 
times. They are scarcely the men who would be found with an 
advanced half of the party. No; for once The Spectator is 
mistaken. We doubt whether on this point it could count on 
the allegiance of half its own readers. Among them are no 
small number of Nonconformists who regard it with an ad- 
miration and a kindness it has never reciprocated, but who in 
common with young Radicals who read it for its cleverness, and 
are in general sympathy with its Liberalism, they look upon its 
steady defence of sectarian ascendency as an incomprehensible 
fault in the stratum. When it becomes Conservative, there 
will be a widespread regret, but even the fear of that cannot 
prevent us from seeking to remove the greatest injustice which 
disfigures our political system. 7’he Spectator is the ‘‘ shocking 
example ” to which we should point of the evil results of this 
unrighteous institution. If it can so warp the judgment and 
narrow the sympathies of a writer in most other respects so 
enlightened, what must be its effects on men of less culture ? 

Even the most sanguine of Church defenders confess that 
the choice is between Church Reform and Disestablishment, 
and some are setting themselves to avert the latter by 
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practical endeavours to secure the former. The attention of 
Nonconformists has recently been called to the efforts of the 
“Broad Church” party in this direction of Church reform 
by some who think that it is our duty to show practical 
sympathy with these endeavours, and even to give them our 
active support. We speak of this reform movement as the 
action of the Broad Church, not only because there are no 
signs of any tendencies towards it on the part of either of 
the other great sections of the Church, but because the ideas 
on which it proceeds are essentially those of the more liberal 
school. If the Evangelicals had been true to the traditions 
of their best times—the times when they did not aspire to 
official rank and ecclesiastical status, but sought rather for 
that spiritual influence by which they were once so honourably 
distinguished—they would have been foremost in demanding 
such changes as might have saved the Anglican Church from 
that dominance of sacerdotalism which is now too apparent 
to be denied. We are reluctant to say that they lacked the 
courage necessary for the decisive action which was essential. 
We prefer rather to believe that the influence of old associa- 
tions, as well as of belief in the necessity of that national 
recognition of religion which their leaders saw in an Established 
Church, prevented them from understanding the real nature 
of their position. It was, we would fain believe, lack of in- 
sight rather than of courage which prevented them from 
rising to the greatness of their opportunity. At all events, 
they faltered and hesitated where they ought to have been reso- 
lute and aggressive ; they listened to counsels of prudence when 
they ought to have been prepared for ventures even though it 
might seem to involve risk of temporal loss; they contented 
themselves with protests, at which their enemies scoffed, when 
they ought tohave taken action that would have enforced respect 
for their views. Their conduct has been little better than an 
apology for the existence of their party in the Establishment, 
and in order to justify their position they have allowed them- 
selves to be drawn, step by step, into the admission of principles 
which once they repudiated, and the adoption of practices 
which they had been wont to brand as Popish. There are 
still some among them, “ faithful found among the many 
faithless,” who hold fast by the traditions of the fathers, but 
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they can do little more than bewail the degeneracy of the 
times, and point the contrast between the old Evangelicalism 
and that which has come into vogue in our day. Instead 
of a great party exerting an influence far beyond what its 
position in Episcopal palaces or deaneries might suggest, 
we have, on the one hand, a section which shows an ever- 
increasing sympathy with the tendencies (though it may not 
be with all the opinions) of Plymouth Brethren; and on the 
other, a multitude who, if they profess to be Evangelicals, are 
desirous to come as near as possible to the practices of that 
High Church school whose sacerdotal temper they have only too 
largely imbibed. The days when Evangelicals could have 
saved the Anglican Church are long since gone by, and from 
them no one hopes for deliverance and reform. ‘To do them 
justice they have almost ceased to talk of reform, or to 
encourage any movements to promote it. By theological 
affinities they ought, of all Churchmen, to be nearest to 
Evangelical Dissenters ; but they have reversed the old pro- 
verb, and with them the water of Church polity and political 
position has proved to be thicker than the blood of Evangelical 
truth and Protestant freedom. 

Of course there are Evangelicals who desire the removal of 
abuses which hamper the free action of the Anglican Church; 
but for the more thorough reforms, such as were advocated 
at the Toynbee Hall Conference, it is the Broad Church which 
is responsible. Between Mildmay Hall and Toynbee Hall 
there is a wide gulf, and the difference is as great in ecclesias- 
tical policy as in doctrine. The promoters of the Conference 
are, we doubt not, high-minded and liberal men, who are 
sincerely desirous of making the Establishment more com- 
prehensive, more useful, more thoroughly national; but the 
basis on which they would constitute it would hardly be more 
acceptable to the Evangelicals than the Sacerdotalists. The 
question which concerns us is as to the attitude which Non- 
conformists should take in relation to the movement. Our 
answer would be decided and unhesitating. We speak for 
ourselves, and have no desire to commit others, when we say 
that we feel bound by principle to leave it alone, and that the 
same conclusion is forced upon us by every consideration of 
sound policy. Why should we interfere with the internal 
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arrangements of a Church to which we do not belong? We 
should not publicly take sides in any domestic question by 
which the Free Church of Scotland, or the English Presby- 
terian Church, or the Wesleyan Conference, might be agitated. 
A few of us were unwise enough to do so in the controversy 
about the fly-leaves, the expulsion of Messrs. Everett, Dunn, 
and Griffith, but we fancy that most of those who did so have 
long since regretted their action. Yet it was only an expression 
of personal sympathy, not an attempt to interpose in the con- 
troversy itself, and express a judgment as to the internal 
politics of the Wesleyan Conference. 

Why should the Episcopal Church be an exception to the 
law of Christian charity and prudence, which would teach us 
that interference in the controversies of other churches is 
likely to do more harm than good? We may be told, and 
told rightly, that its position is exceptional, and that while it 
claims to be the Church of the nation its affairs concern 
every citizen. Nothing could be more true, and it is a 
sufficient justification of criticism upon any movements 
within that Church which affect its relations to the nation. 
We criticise, for example, the Ritualist movement as tending 
to revolutionize a Church which professes to represent the 
nation, and by that fact furnishing another reason for 
Disestablishment. It is a different matter altogether if we 
pass to a demand for legislation in order that the Church 
may be more closely conformed to our particular ideas. 
From this it seems to us that we are precluded by our own 
distinctive opinions. We cannot, with even a show of 
consistency, protest against any control of the Church 
by the State, and yet employ our political influence to 
bring that control into play. It is difficult to believe that 
Churchmen will welcome our help, or that we shall do them 
any real service; but however that may be, we are (if our view 
of principle be correct) forsaking our own proper ground when 
we invoke the aid of the State for the reform of the Church. 
How Nonconformist legislators should deal with questions 
which come before them in Parliament is a more complex 
problem, and one that has to be considered afresh in relation 
to every new proposal that is submitted. 

On one point, however, we can speak with certainty. Non- 
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conformists who may oppose particular schemes of legislation 
do not take this attitude from any idea that reform will post- 
pone Disestablishment. The signs of the times so clearly 
indicate the approach of Disestablishment that any such fear 
would be groundless. There was a time when it might have 
been entertained, but it has passed away with the complete vic- 
tory of democracy all along the line. Numbers seem unable at 
present to understand what is involved in the revolution which 
has been wrought by the passing of the Reform Bills. Any dili- 
gent reader of The Guardian may see that the clergy understand 
it, and are greatly troubled by it; but many of those who belong 
to the classes which hitherto have ruled the country naturally 
find it difficult to believe that a new state of things has 
arisen, and that their influence for the future will depend 
upon the capacity they show for adapting themselves to the 
changed conditions. The days of their exclusive power are 
gone, and all that remains to them is to influence the opinion 
of the democracy by a righteous policy, and a wise reasoning 
in its support. 

The views of the democracy in relation to most sub- 
jects will be very different from those of the middle class, 
and the arguments which impressed ten-pounders or tenant- 
farmers will fall utterly powerless on the newly-enfran- 
chised householders. The effects of the change are manifest 
in the new Tory Cabinet. Lord Randolph Churchill is a 
Tory minister under a democracy, but he would simply have 
been impossible under any other conditions. Of the. effect 
upon the fortunes of the Church we have no doubt. If it were 
true that there were many Nonconformists who, having helped 
to raise the question to its present position, were now trembling 
at the possibilities of triumph, we should say—‘‘ So much the 
worse for these Nonconformists, and so much the worse for 
the Establishment.” Such men would not delay the triumph, 
but they would remove from the victorious party the very 
influence which might help to moderate its demands. When 
the day of settlement comes it will be found that those who 
would deal most tenderly with the old Church will be the 
very Nonconformists who, while they have been the most 
unflinching in their opposition to its political supremacy, 
have never failed to appreciate the intellectual and spiritual 
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power of numbers of its great men, or to honour them for the 
noble work they are doing in the country. 

It is so difficult to appreciate the full significance of such a 
change in the centre of political gravity, as must be the result 
of the Reform Bill, that we need not be surprised if we find 
men talking as though to-morrow would be as this day, if not 
more abundant. But it is there, nevertheless, and there 
could be no more needless waste of time than that of which 
Church defenders are guilty when they employ themselves in 
elaborate subtleties to prove that the State never did establish 
the Church, or that the Church holds no national property, or 
that her clergy are as free as that of Dissenting communities. 
As to the last point, the people will not concern themselves at 
all; and as to the two former, they will deal with them in a 
trenchant style which will make short work of those fine- 
spun theories in which clerical reviewers and others put their 
trust. They see a powerful Church enjoying special privileges 
as well as great public endowments, and they will not easily 
be persuaded that it is in the nature of things that this 
marked inequality should exist between different Churches. 
They understand what sectarian ascendency means, and if it 
is to be maintained it must be justified by arguments that 
appeal to their common-sense and justice. There is nothing 
less likely to convince them than an appeal to the continuity 
of the Anglican Church, a plea which seems so satisfactory to 
many Churchmen, but which certainly never convinced any 
one outside of their own circle. In fact the masses of the new 
voters seem to have made up their minds already. We are 
told, and we have seen ourselves, that there is no subject 
which awakens so much enthusiasm at Liberal meetings as 
Disestablishment, and that a victory of Liberalism would also 
be a declaration in favour of this great change. 

It is true that Lord Salisbury has made the defence of the 
State Church one of the principal features in the policy of his 
party. Whether, in view of what the Cabinet has already 
done in relation to other points on which it seemed to have a 
policy quite as decided, that affords much ground of hope and 
encouragement to the friends of the Church we do not under- 
take to say. But for the present the party is rallied to the 
maintenance of religion, and with Lord Salisbury that means, of 
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course, the maintenance of the Established Church. It was on 
his visit to Wales that his Lordship first made this appeal, and 
certainly he could not have done it under less auspicious con- 
ditions. In Wales the people know that the two things are not 
synonymous. Nowhere is religion more powerful, and nowhere 
does it owe less to the Established Church. The advocates of 
Disestablishment, however, will do well to mark the tendency 
of his lordship’s utterance. It indicates the ground which 
the defenders of the State Church will take. ‘‘ Forewarned is 
forearmed.” We have more than once seen the cleverness 
with which Toryism has used the religious prejudices of the 
people. It will be our own fault if we allow them to do it in 
this instance. Mr. Lyulph Stanley notwithstanding, the force 
of the Disestablishment movement in the future as in the 
past will have to come from chapels and Sunday-schools. 
' We do not question that Radical opinion is in its favour, but 
even in that there is a strong religious element, and would be 
unfortunate on every ground should it ever be otherwise. 
The special duty of Nonconformists is to convince the country 
that religious equality is demanded in the true interests of 
religion as well as of political freedom, or our triumph will 
be postponed. There need be no difficulty in the task if we 
are faithful to our principles and wise in our modes of advo- 
cacy. But we have a clear duty in this matter, and our failure 
to discharge it will be an injury to all the great interests 
concerned, and not least to those of the Anglican Church 
itself. 

The remarkable letter which has just been issued by the 
Bishop of Rochester, and which is one among many signs that 
thoughtful Churchmen are realizing the gravity of the crisis, 
comes in good time to remind us of the urgency of this duty. A 
more valuable contribution to the defence of the Establish- 
ment has not appeared for many a day. It is admirable in 
spirit, and whatever can be urged in the way of argument, it 
presents in a clear and forcible form. If we could accept 
its statements, we might well hesitate as to our own action. 
But before it would be possible for us to give credence to such 
alarmist predictions, we must lose our faith in Christianity 
itself. ‘‘ With Disestablishment,” he says, ‘‘ Paganism would 
soon recover its ancient and sinister significance.” A very 
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humbling confession surely for the defender of a Church 
which has had such resources for Christianizing these dis- 
tricts—that it has so far failed in the work it undertook 
to do that if the public endowments were withdrawn Chris- 
tianity would disappear. We have more faith in Churchmen 
and the religion they profess. Were we to enter into more 
practical argument we should say that, after Disendowment, 
the Anglican Church will retain larger funds than any other 
National Church in Christendom, and that they would yield 
abundant means of provision for the poorer districts, if they 
were utilized for that purpose. We have never talked about 
the Anglican Church being “sent into the wilderness of a 
wholesome poverty,” for the very obvious reason that we 
desire no legislation which would involve any such result. But 
if the Church were really to be stripped of endowments to an 
extent which we have never contemplated, and which, indeed, 
we should resist as distinctly unjust, there would be no need 
for such anxiety as the Bishop expresses. If English Non- 
conformity has done its work in the nation in virtue of its 
faith in God and truth, surely the powerful Anglican Church 
has no ground for despair or even alarm. In truth, the 
unbelief which underlies such anticipations is itself a proof 
of the demoralizing influence of State support. 

We heartily rejoice, however, to find a Bishop capable of 
appreciating, in some degree at least, the strength of the 
Nonconformist contention. The foes of the Establishment he 
thus describes : 

The secularists, bitterly disliking revealed religion of any kind, clearly 
perceive that to deprive the great English Church of material resources 
for exercising her functions would be to strike a blow at the Christian 
religion throughout the world. Certainly the destructives would be the 
gainers. The political class, enamoured of a specious theory of religious 
equality, and resenting the obstacles which the Church in former times is 
alleged to have continually opposed to salutary and indispensable reforms, 
would punish her for the past by crippling her for the future. Some 
religious Nonconformists (perhaps the most formidable of all) honestly 
believe that an alliance with the State means subservience to it, resent 
that the Anglican discipline and formularies should be recognized as the 
national ideal of the truth and rule of God, seem able to persuade them- 
selves that, were we sent into the wilderness of a wholesome poverty, we 
should, after an interval no doubt, emerge into a higher level of good- 


ness and a loftier idea of duty than the world has seen since Con- 
stantine. 
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The vast majority of Congregationalists and Baptists have 
sympathy with both the last classes of objections, though of 
course they would state them in somewhat different form. 
The Bishop, however, very fairly defines the grounds on 
which the battle will certainly have to be fought, and in the 
conflict, which is inevitable, our one desire would be to emu- 
late the spirit which he manifests, and which he commends 
to his friends by word and example. We adopt his words, 
and say on our side what he says on his, “‘ On no political 
party, on no clever intrigues, on no favour of man, will we for 
one moment stake our victory. Only in God above will we 
trust, and in the justice of our cause.” Our battle is one 
of principle. God will defend the right. We certainly plead 
guilty toa desire to see the Church returning to the purer ideal 
of Christianity before Constantine. We cannot doubt that a 
religion which had power in itself to subdue the Paganism of 
Rome will have in it sufficient force to save England from 
returning to such Paganism again. We do not expect that our 
success in the conflict will involve any special gain to our 
Dissenting communities, but we do believe, despite all sinister 
prophecies to the contrary, that it will be an unspeakable 
blessing to the cause of true religion. Do we expect too much 
from our brethren in the Establishment when we ask them to 
give us credit for conscientiousness in this contention, and to 
believe that our zeal for our common Christianity is not less 
sincere or less earnest than their own ? 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. J. B. Govan, in one of the speeches published in thie 
most attractive volume of “ Platform Echoes,” just issued by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, tells a capital story of a 
minister generally known as Elder Gray, a stout opponent of 
the Total Abstinence movement, who was asked to open a 
temperance meeting, to which he had gone with unfriendly 
purpose, with prayer. ‘‘ Elder Gray, however, would not 
pray, but rose and stated that he had come there to oppose 
them, to find out the weakness of their position, and that 
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he would watch, believing their position to be unscriptural. 
After he had sat down, a toper of the place rose, and taking 
an almost crownless hat in his hand, he waved it round his 
head, exclaiming, ‘ Hooray for Elder Gray! Three cheers 
for Elder Gray!’” This was certainly not a pleasant situa- 
tion for a man who was, doubtless, as much averse to 
drunkenness as the stoutest teetotaler in the company. The 
man, however, must have been strangely lacking in intelligent 
principle who was converted to total abstinence by such an 
incident. Its true moral was the unwisdom of opposition to 
a movement which was inspired by high motive and directed 
to noble ends, though it employed methods which he could 
not approve. 

Elder Gray’s difficulty, however, is extremely suggestive. 
There are cheers which are more offensive than any possible 
manifestations of approbation, and among them are those 
which evil-doers will sometimes accord to those who feel them- 
selves constrained to enter a protest against the unwise ex- 
cesses, as they deem them, of others whose objects they in the 
main approve. It is better, we believe, in many cases, to 
pass over in silence such errors, due to a zeal which is not 
according to knowledge rather than by subjecting them to 
keen criticism, to encourage the hearts of the enemies of the 
good. Unfortunately, however, silence is not always pos- 
sible. These enthusiasts themselves are too prone to con- 
clude that all who are not with them are against them, 
and to pass judgment accordingly; while, on the other 
hand, they resort to proceedings which, to others, appear 
so pernicious, and fraught with evil consequences, that they 
cannot’ be silent in regard to them. This is the case in 
relation to the measures taken in connection with that 
“ Apocalypse of evil,” as Dr. Llewelyn Davies has described 
it, which has shocked and horrified the heart of London. 
There are multitudes who feel as intensely on the subject as 
any of those who congregated in Hyde Park, and who wish 
the promoters of that remarkable gathering all success in their 
crusade on behalf of purity, who not only held aloof from 
these public proceedings, but regard them in some respects 
with anxiety, in others with strong disapproval. They feel 
that in the absence of any definite object to be attained a 

VOL. XIV. 46 
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‘demonstration ’’ was one of the last measures which was 
likely to effect any good. Or they are unable to adopt 
the maxim that the end justifies the means, as they more 
than question the righteousness of the course taken by the 
commissioner of The Pall Mall Gazette in order to elicit his 
information, which has produced the present excitement. 
This is more than an objection to mere sensationalism, 
as has been clearly pointed out by The Guardian in some 
very telling criticisms on the subject; it is an opposition to 
proceedings which offend their moral sense. It is the same 
kind of objection which right-minded men feel to the action 
of a Government which obtains evidence against traitors by 
sending into their councils men who feign agreement with 
their objects in order to detect their plans. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that those who have abstained from identifying 
themselves with the conference or the Hyde Park demonstra- 
tion are one whit less earnest in their resolution to employ all 
possible effort for the suppression of the loathsome vice 
which exists, if not unrebuked, yet unpunished, in the midst 
of society. But it is much easier to denounce the sinners 
than to get rid of the sin. We have no doubt that law can do 
something. The passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
marks a distinct stage in advance, and we should have justi- 
fied and sustained any public movement necessary to secure 
its adoption, as we approve of the action of ‘‘ Vigilance Com- 
mittees,”’ to see that it is made effective. But there is much 
more than this to be done if the work of national reformation 
is to be accomplished, and we doubt whether this more impor- 
tant and permanent work was advanced by the Hyde Park 
demonstration. We cannot better express our views than 
by quoting the words of the Dean of Llandaff, which are not 
only full of true and pathetic eloquence, but are enshrined 
with the true spirit of Christ. 


May we be spared as soon as possible this murrain of vicious revelation, 
I mean as soon as ever it has achieved the one success which alone could 
have justified it—the protest of English society against abominations done 
in the midst of it, the inscribing on England’s statute-book of so many 
new penalties for so many new inventions of evil. Which of all of us has 
sighed and cried in secret during these late weeks? Which one, I ask, of 
all the thousands who have emblazoned the crimes in newspapers, or con- 
gregated for their denunciation in parks and halls, in the precincts of 
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Parliament, or in the chief places of concourse? Jesus, when He was 
come near—this day’s gospel tells us—beheld the city, and wept over it: 
True, it was no silent weeping, like that which hallowed the cave in 
which lay His friend. It was an outburst, I know—the Greek says 
so—of a more tumultuous and tempestuous lamentation. But the key- 
note was sorrow rather than anger, though He was the One sinless, and 
He the appointed Judge. Oh, let us not satisfy ourselves with an outery 
of horror, still less with a vicarious victim! It is not in shudderings or 
shriekings ; it is not in heaping high the earth upon the Kibroth Hatta- 
avahs of others; it is in the earnest washing of our own hearts from 
memories and consciousnesses and desires of evil; it is in the keeping at 
the greatest distance from the scenes and the objects and the inlets of 
temptation ; it is, above all, in the calling in of God’s Holy Spirit to wash 
and to cleanse, to purify and to fortify, that we ourselves shall do our part 
in that work of national reformation which is becoming more and more 
the one social, the one political, as it was ever the one Christian duty of 
our times. 


Dr. Allon has been fighting a gallant battle, and one in 
which he will have the hearty sympathy of numbers outside 
the ranks of Nonconformity, in protesting against the se:- 
tarian character which has been given to the nursing in 
University College Hospital. There is a practical difficulty 


about the subject arising out of the fact that the religious 
sisterhood have supplied excellent nurses, and so have en- 
listed on their side the advocacy of the physicians, for the 
most part indisposed to concern themselves with sectarian 
questions. Even the doctors, however, may some day find 
that good nursing may be purchased too dearly. It is no part 
of our business, however, to discuss the policy of the ad- 
ministration in employing these sisterhoods. All that we 
insist upon is that the hospitals which are sustained by the 
contributions of all classes shall not be converted, or rather 
perverted, into proselytizing agencies. One way in which this 
may be done is by setting up what is practically a sectarian 
test, by which Nonconformists are excluded from all share in 
the nursing. It was to this that objection was originally taken, 
and The Guardian is compelled to recognize its justice even 
while seeking to escape from the conclusion to which it points. 


But a more serious argument is the consideration that the contract 
confers a monopoly upon a sectarian body, and thus excludes Noncon- 
formists from a great and useful profession. Of course, however, they 
are not excluded from the profession. Many hospitals are completely 
open to them, and the grievance is, therefore, more or less abstract. We 
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may grant that monopolies are bad things in general, but a hospital 
council is not concerned with such speculative matters, but has to do its 
best to find the most efficient nursing for its patients. Dr. Allon and his 
friends would, we suppose, compel all hospitals to throw open their 
nursing, at the risk of losing the great incentive to devotion and sym- 
pathy which is supplied by religious earnestness. Nursing is a calling 
which requires self-sacrifice, gentleness, love; in a word, it requires the 
highest religious zeal, if it is to be really efficient ; and, though religious 
zeal is, of course, to be found abundantly outside the walls of convents 
and sisterhoods, yet there is no such guarantee for it as religious asso- 
ciations, especially those whose bond of union is self-sacrifice. ‘ Un- 
sectarianism ” would deprive the sick of the most earnest and devoted 
eare, because that earnestness and devotion are found in combination 
with an eager and definite religious belief. If the champions of “un- 
sectarianism ’’ wish to.oust religious bodies from the monopoly of nursing, 
let them show that “ unsectarianism ’’ can supply as potent a motive to 
acts of devotion and unselfishness as dogmatic religion. 


We are certainly not convinced by this specious reasoning. 
If the sisters are to work in hospitals they must be prepared 
to have by their side others who do not belong to their order 
and do not hold their belief. And this suggests the second 
objection, which is often confounded with the first. Neither 
sisterhoods nor “ unsectarian”’ nurses (whoever they may be) 
can be allowed to use their nursing for purposes of mere 
propagandism. It is not Nonconformists alone who are in- 
terested in maintaining this, but all who care for Protestantism. 


The spirit in which the question has been argued by the 
defenders of the sisterhood has furnished a melancholy illus- 
tration of the evil temper engendered by sectarian ascendency. 
It is simply impossible to conceive that such pretensions would 
have been justified for a single moment had they been advanced 
on behalf of any other Church. The Times has risen to the 
greatness of the opportunity, and has rushed into the fray 
with all the eagerness of a zealot and the ferocity of an arro- 
gant and intolerant bigot. There is a peculiar insolence in 
its mode of treating Nonconformists at all times, but on this 
occasion it has outdone itself. Practically, it tells us that all 
we have to do is to pay cur money, and leave the council to 
dispense, and the governors of hospitals to administer it as 
may appear best to them. Churechmen raise the larger 
portion of the money, and if we choose to withdraw our con- 
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tributions it is our own concern, and no one need be troubled 
by it. The cause of the Hospitals will hardly be served by 
sectarian insolence of this kind. ‘The feelings of Noncon- 
formists have been more deeply stirred by this incident than 
the superior persons of T'he Times are able to understand, 
and exasperating language is as impolitic as it is unchristian. 

Then the Dean of Manchester, better known in London as 
Mr. Oakeley, has thought it necessary to put on his armour 
and break a lance in the fight—a fight in which, so far as we 
can see, he has but a secondary interest. When he was a 
clergyman at Hoxton, Mr. Oakeley was known as a Liberal, 
and sometimes did yeoman service in the Liberal cause. But 
of late he has been more conspicuous by his zeal for the 
Establishment. A short time ago he protested against the 
identification of the Liberal party with the principles of the 
Liberation Society. He has now interfered, in our judgment 
very needlessly, in favour of the nursing sisterhood. We 
cannot congratulate him either on the tone of his letters or 
on the force of their arguments. He replies to Dr. Allon as 
an old friend, and writes as a ‘‘Conforming Dean to the 
Nonconforming Primate of all England.” This is not the 
entire difference. Mr. Oakeley is Dean by the favour of Mr. 
Gladstone—what place Dr. Allon has (and no man stands 
higher in the honour and affection of his brethren), he holds 
in virtue of his own merit. It is not necessary, it is not 
seemly, even for a Dean of Manchester to define it, especially 
when, having described Dr. Allon as a Primate, he proceeds 
to lecture him as a schoolboy. But he has given one more 
lesson to Dissenters as to the vanity of the friendship of 
High Church Liberals, whenever the supposed interests or 
rights of their Church or order are at stake. 


The appointment of Rev. J. Wordsworth to the Bishopric of 
Salisbury has occasioned very widespread surprise. Personal 
qualities have long since marked out Canon Liddon for pro- 
motion to the Episcopate, and assuredly the Church of 
England has not amongst its clergy a man who would more 
worthily sustain the office. His views are of course extremely 
offensive to us, but though we hold them to be distinctly anti- 
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Protestant and unscriptural, they appear to us to be in strict 
harmony with the teachings of the Prayer-book, and we greatly 
doubt whether there is any vital difference between them and 
those of the newly-appointed Bishop. Nonconformists, how- 
ever, have no special interest in the question of the appoint- 
ment except for its bearing on other and wider issues. Had 
Canon Liddon’s extreme views been regarded as a disquali- 
fication for the episcopal office, it might have been thought 
that this was a favourable omen for Protestantism, and we 
might have been expected to regard it favourably. But there 
is not a hint of the kind, and such a supposition is not 
sustained by the ecclesiastical proclivities of the actual 
nominee. ‘Two theories have been suggested for the passing 
over of the eminent Canon of St. Paul’s. The one attributes 
it to the personal objection of the Sovereign, the other to the 
party hostility of Lord Randolph Churchill. No one is wild 
enough to suggest that the matter has been determined on 
the ground of actual competence or fitness. -In the trans- 
action we have an example of that subjection of the Church 
to the State, possibly even its subordination to the interests 
of a political party from which Disestablishment is intended 
to emancipate it. 


Some of the supporters of the Ministry are congratulating 
themselves on the ease with which business was transacted 
during the closing weeks of the session, and on the quietude 
with which the country has accepted the new administration. 
Considering that for several reasons no other government was 
for the time possible, it is hard to see what else the country 
could have done. It would have been easy to have got up 
indignation meetings, but as the Liberals were content 
to be out, and the Tories anxious to be in, if only as care- 
takers, it is not manifest what practical end could have 
been served by such demonstrations. Patience is a charac- 
teristic of strength, and in this instance the virtue has not 
been difficult to exercise, seeing that so soon we are to have a 
general election. As to the record of the closing weeks of the 
session, the impression will be a very different one from that 
on which sanguine Tories so fondly calculate. The Opposition 
have, as Mr. Chamberlain put it, been showing the country 
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how an Opposition ought to behave. On the other hand, the 
Government, even in the opinion of many of its best sup- 
porters, has been doing just what a Government ought not to 
do. The effect of the alliance with the Irish Nationalists has 
yet to be seen. The gallant endeavour of a fussy young 
Tory to prove that there is no actual compact is simply enter- 
taining, and in presence of the unquestioned facts convinces 
no one. Lord Salisbury is nominally Prime Minister, but 
behind him is Lord Randolph Churchill, and behind him 
again is Mr. Parnell. That such an arrangement can find 
favour in the eyes of English Conservatives seems to us 
incredible. It is not a question as to the best mode of 
governing Ireland. Lord Spencer’s administration and Mr. 
Gladstone’s legislation had brought that country into a state 
in which it seemed safe, and therefore right, to abandon all 
exceptional measures of repression. The timidity of Whig 
members of the late Cabinet stood in the way of this experi- 
ment, and there can be no doubt that, had it been made, it 
would have been denounced by the very men (with the excep- 
tion of Lord Randolph Churchill, who has been consistent on 
the point) who are now glorifying Lord Carnarvon and the 
policy of conciliation. Will the English nation approve such 
political profligacy ? 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS, 
“LIVING A LIFE OF FAITH.” 


BY REV. RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D., LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Tory have set up what they call a “holiness tent” on a 
vacant lot near the main street, which I pass every time I 
come from town. A stranger preaches every evening to a 
company which gathers around him. I have stopped several 
times in front of the tent to learn what sort of teaching he 
is giving, as they disclaim allegiance to existing churches. 
Every time I have listened I have heard some denunciation of 
‘* preachers who preach for money; who live in fine houses, 
and receive large salaries ; who will not preach unless assured 
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of a specified sum. God's preachers must preach Christ, and 
let the Lord take care of them. They must live a life of 
faith.” 

This phrase “living a life of faith” is a favourite expres- 
sion with a certain class of religious workers, and it has a sort 
of technical significance. Ostensibly, it is working without 
salary, and looking to the Lord for maintenance. In reality 
it is a man who has no specified income, but depends on the 
voluntary gifts of those he seeks to serve. This method of 
working and living is perfectly legitimate, if one choose to 
adopt it. But I cannot see why it is a life of faith, any more 
than the method of a specified salary. Both classes depend 
on God’s people, one receiving a regular sum, and adapting 
himself to that, the other receiving irregular gifts, and adapt- 
ing himself to that. If they who make so much of “ living 
a life of faith ’ would say nothing about it, and depend on 
what came spontaneously from the people around them, there 
might be some point to their claim. But this class of men 
say more about money a hundredfold than any pastor would 
dare say. This man I referred to burdens nearly every sermon 
with a comparison between his own way of working and that 
of the pastors about him. He is speaking of his “life of faith, 
his lack of salary, and his dependence on what the Lord may 
move the people to give him.” 

An evangelist came to a town to aid the churches in a 
series of meetings. He was asked his terms. ‘‘I have no 
terms. I have been living the life of faith for a number of 
years. I receive no salary. I come to do the Lord’s work, 
and I look to the Lord for my support.” That seemed heroic, 
and if that had been the last of it it would have been heroic; 
but he took pains to keep the people familiar with this state 
of things. He was for ever illustrating faith by his own 
example—‘“‘living a life of faith, receiving no salary, and 
depending on what God’s people might see fit to give him.” 
The last Sabbath he entreated the pastors to lay the case 
before their people at the different churches, and let them 
understand that he was ‘living a life of faith,” and urge them 
to remember him. At the farewell meeting, Sabbath evening, 
there was a large crowd and a deep feeling. His principal 
prayer was occupied largely in laying the matter before the 
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Lord, telling of “the life of faith’? he was living, and of his 
entire dependence on what the Lord might put it into the 
hearts of His people to give. During the sermon the same 
idea was found very convenient for frequent illustration. At 
the close he said he wanted to shake hands with every man, 
woman, and child in the house, and he asked them to come 
forward one by one and bid him good-bye. ‘‘ He received no 
salary, and he asked no pay for his work, but if it was in 
their heart to give anything he should receive it as from the 
Lord.” Then for half an hour the great congregation were 
filing by the pulpit and shaking him by the hand and leaving 
him their gifts. 

The man had worked hard and preached faithfully, and the 
feeling was genuine. He had earned all that he received, and 
it was right that it should be given him. But how this could 
be called ‘‘ living a life of faith,’ in any peculiar sense, did 
not appear at all plain. It differed from receiving a regular 
salary only in being irregular and in being vastly more obtru- 
sive. Ifa man gives his life to gospel work, he must be main- 
tained in some way. If he chooses to depend on the chance 
contributions of those he labours with, it is perfectly proper 
that he should do so. But to represent himself in this as 
peculiarly a man of faith, is an assumption which the facts do 
not sustain. His faith will be measured by his spirit of trust, 
not by the way he gets his living. A faith in God which finds 
it necessary to be for ever parading itself before men is of very 
doubtful stability. 


HE COULDN’T KEEP IT A SECRET. 


The Rev. George T. Penticost tells the following story in 
his “ Out of Egypt”: 

I knew of a man who was converted at one of our meetings 
in America. He was a commercial traveller. He determined 
that he would not let anybody know that he had been con- 
verted. He was going to serve God “in the land.” Well, 
only the day after he was converted, he was standing in front 
of one of the large hotels in Boston, when he was accosted with 
one of his fellow commercial men. 

“ How are you, old fellow ?”’ said his friend, in the familiar 
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style of an old acquaintance. ‘‘Come in and have a drink,” 
and started at once toward the bar-room. 

Here was a crisis. It instantly occurred to our newly con- 
verted friend, who was going to keep his conversion a seeret, 
that to go into a public bar with an ungodly friend, and hold 
fellowship with him over a glass of whiskey, would be 
utterly inconsistent with his new life in Christ. What was 
he todo? He thought he would excuse himself, so he said— 

“No, thank you; I think I will not drink to-day.” 

This did not satisfy his friend. 

“Why, what’s up? I never knew you refuse a drink 
before.” 

** Well, I don’t feel like drinking to-day; that’s all.” 

‘** Well, come and have a cigar, then.” 

But this also was declined. He was unwilling to go into 
the public-house and fraternize with his friend over the bar. 
Again the astonished questioner asked— 

“Why, what’s the matter with you? Come along.” 

“No, I can’t go to-day,” said our secret convert, in great 
confusion, and then stammered out, hardly knowing what he 
said: ‘‘I have a Friend with me.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Bring your friend with you; any 
friend of yours is welcome to drink at my expense.” 

“No, I cannot bring Him in; in fact, He would not go in 
there,” said the young convert, things beginning to clear a 
little in his mind. 

“Then come without Him ; it will take you but a moment.” 

“No, I will not go without Him.” 

Looking about among the bystanders, the inviter said— 

** Where is your friend ? and who is he, that he won’t come 
in and have a drink, and that you can’t leave for a moment to 
have a glass with an old friend ?” 

There was nothing for it now but to confess ; and so, with 
some trembling, and yet with perfect frankness, he said to his 
acquaintance: ‘‘ The fact is, I only last night became a Chris- 
tian; I did not mean to say anything about it, but you compel 
me to speak. My Friend is the Lord Jesus Christ. He would 
not go into that bar-room and take a drink, I am sure ; and, 
by the grace of God, I do not mean to go anywhere or do any- 
thing that will make me part company with Jesus Christ.” 

You see that man could not keep his conversion a secret. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S VACATION. 


Many members of our churches, remarks The Christian 
Secretary, are about to take their usual vacation, and spend 
some weeks, it may be, at summer resorts of some kind. 
We trust they will take their religion with them, and not 
forget it while away from home. We remember that some of 
the young brethren of our flock, when they went to the war 
to preserve the Union, declared their purpose to be Christians 
in the army, and to return, if spared to do so, as faithful to 
their Divine Lord as when they enlisted in their country’s 
service. We believe they all kept their word. Some never 
returned, but were true to Christ till they fell in battle. 
Others came back still strong in the faith. On a brief 
summer vacation a Christian may be useful by his example, 
and, perhaps, by some service in one way or another. There 
may be a little church of his faith near, which he may attend 
on the Lord’s day or at a week-evening meeting, and so cheer 
his brethren. He may show his colours in proper ways to 
those about him, and at last keep himself unspotted from the 
world. So shall he return refreshed in spirit as well as body. 
“Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 


A correspondent of The New York Times says: ‘‘ There 
were a good many things combining to make the lot of the 
Old Testament revisers a wee bit unhappy. Along with the 
necessity for close application and the strain upon their 
nervous systems there came an abounding shower of sug- 
gestions from cranks. A minister tells me that members of 
the revising committee received hundreds of senseless, not to 
say impertinent, letters from people of whom they had never 
heard. Really humorous phases attached to some of this 
correspondence. One man, a preacher too, is credited with 
having embodied his critical suggestions in a modest hundred 
pages or so of closely written manuscript. And another cor- 
respondent of the opposite sex made an eloquent plea against 
any change in one particular verse in Proverbs because it had 
been a favourite with ‘both of my dear husbands, who are 
now dead.’” 
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At the recent Congregational missionary meetings in Sara- 
toga, Secretary Grassie, showing how some Wisconsin churches 
**couldn’t possibly live without missionary aid,” but didn’t 
die when the aid was stopped, told of a woodchuck that a man 
described. Chased by a dog till just ready to die of exhaus- 
tion, he made for a tree, climbed it, and saved his life. “Tut, 
tut, man,” broke in his hearer, ‘‘ what are you saying? A 
woodehuck can’t climb a tree.” ‘* Well, don’t I know that ? 
Of course a woodchuck can’t climb a tree, but—that wood- 
chuck had to!” 


Some years ago a venerable clergyman was asked to make 
the prayer at the commencement celebration at Cambridge. 
In the course of his prayer he besought the Supreme Being to 
“shower His blessings on Harvard College, Andover Insti- 
tution, the State Prison, and all other seminaries of public 
instruction.” 


THE NAMES “JESUS” AND “CHRIST” SEPARATELY 
AND UNITEDLY CONSIDERED. 


THESE names are so constantly in use by all who call them- 
selves Christians, that it might naturally be supposed all that 
could be said of them is already known. So it was once 
thought of many words in common use, as light, and air, and 
water, in which new properties have since been discovered, 
and new substances in their relation to each other. This 
arises from want of reflection, since the more we reflect upon 
words the more meaning we usually find in them. Thus it is 
with the words ‘‘ Jesus” and “Christ.” We seldom pause when 
we meet with these words to recall their specific meaning, and 
to inquire why one is used rather than the other, or why they 
occur together, or why in different order. Yet there is a 
reason, we think, for this in every instance, and that reason 
may be discovered, and will assist much in the interpretation 
of the portions of the sacred writings with which they are con- 
nected. In these names let us notice— 
I. Their frequent and comparative uses. 
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It is not needful to give the exact number of times in which 
they occur in the New Testament. It may suffice, and be 
better kept in mind, to give them in round numbers. The 
name Jesus occurs about 700 times, the name Christ about 
300 times, the name Jesus Christ about 150 times, and the 
name Christ Jesus about 100 times; making a sum total of 
1,250 times. If to these we add the pronouns in which they 
are virtually repeated, each of the numbers will be increased 
in the average three or fourfold. This may suffice to show 
what is the main subject of the New Testament, who is the 
hero of the tale. Take away from the New Testament all re- 
ference to these names, and what have you left? Let us 
notice— 

II. The Person to whom they invariably apply. 

This is the one Mediator between God and man, not to Him as 
God only, or man only, but as God-man. He in the one per- 
sonality of the Divine and human natures combined, is Jesus, 
and Christ, and Jesus Christ, and Christ Jesus. As the Son 
of God He is God only, as the Son of man He is man only, or 
is to be viewed in that relation only; but as Jesus or Christ 
He has both natures in one person, in different aspects ac- 
cording to the meaning of those words and the order in which 
they are placed. It is an assumed personality for a special 
purpose, unlike every other throughout the universe, and yet 
as real as any other, and abides for ever. On earth or in 
heaven, on the cross or on the throne, in time or in eternity, 
He is the same Jesus, the same Christ, the same Jesus Christ, 
the same Christ Jesus; and in each of these names new 
wonders will be seen and new glories will be revealed for ever. 
He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; but the reve- 
lations of the grace of God in Him are without limit and 
without end. Let us notice in these names— 

III. Their different signification. 

The name Jesus was, by the direction of an angel, to be 
given at His birth. It is the first name by which He was 
known. It was not given to Him as a proper name simply, 
though used as such both by His disciples and by men in 
general. Though a distinct person, He was not at any time a 
solitary person. He was, as Adam had been, a representative 
person. ‘To him as such the name Jesus was given. It was 
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the Hebrew word for Saviour, and on that account was to be 
given. ‘‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus,” said the angel to 
Joseph, ‘ for he shall save his people from their sins.” Hig 
people were those who were included in Him, and their Saviour 
showed the relation in which He stood to them. There was 
much therefore in that name; the full and free and eternal 
salvation of all His people was included in it. it was the ful- 
filment of the prophecy, ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, unto usa 
son is given: and the government shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counseller, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of 
the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end.” All this was included in the name Jesus. It was not 
seen by the Jews; they passed over it lightly, as do many in 
our day, without thinking of the mines of gold beneath their 
feet. The name of Jesus, in its official signification as a 
Saviour, for ever abides in His person and work. ‘‘ This same 
Jesus,” said an angel to His disciples, ‘‘ which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven.” As a Saviour He went up to 
heaven, therefore virtually taking all the saved with Him; 
as a Saviour He will come a second time; and as a Saviour 
He will dwell among the saved forever. Itisin this character, 
as the Saviour of men, that He is known and triumphantly 
extolled by the whole universe. ‘‘Wherefore,”’ says an apostle, 
“God hath highly exalted him and given him a name which 
is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, and things 
under the earth.” 

This name, it should be observed, has special relation to 
what the God-man is to us. He is the Saviour, not of God, 
but of men. He is our Saviour, and the Lord’s Christ. This, 
therefore, is His aspect manwards, which should be specially 
noticed by us. 

Christ is the aspect of the God-man Godwards, in distinction 
from that of Jesus which is manwards. It is a Greek word, 
corresponding with “Messiah” in Hebrew, and “Anointed” with 
us. It is an official title derived from the act of consecration 
to a particular office by Divine authority. As the only offices 
to which ‘individuals were thus consecrated were those of 
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prophet, priest, and king, and these were to be united in Him 
that was to come to be a light to the Gentiles and the glory of 
His people Israel, He was emphatically styled the Messiah, 
or Christ, or Anointed One; and as such was spoken of by 
the Psalmist, and by Daniel, with particular reference to the 
time of His appearing. Whether Jesus was the Christ was 
the main question respecting Him during the whole of His 
earthly pilgrimage. A law was passed by the Jewish rulers, 
that if any did confess that Jesus was the Christ he should 
be put out of the synagogue. It was not, therefore, until long 
after His death He was known by that name, but after the 
apostles had testified both to Jews and Gentiles that Jesus 
was the Christ, He became so generally known by that name 
that His disciples were called Christians, first at Antioch, and 
then in all other places and by all subsequent ages to the 
present time. 

This name, like that of Jesus, is now so common that 
scarcely one in a thousand has any idea of what is contained 
init. When we speak of Christ we profess our belief in Him 
as a divinely appointed Saviour of the unworthiest of men; 
as a prophet to teach, as a priest to atone, and asa king to 
reign in us and over us for ever. If to use the name of God 
without thinking of the meaning contained in it was blasphemy 
under the law, surely it is not less sinful thoughtlessly to 
mention the name of Christ in gospel times. ‘‘ Let ‘every 
one,” says an apostle, “that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity.” 

The words ‘‘ Jesus’ and ‘‘ Christ,”’ you will perceive, are of 
different signification. The same person is both Jesus and 
Christ. Hence the one without the other always implies the 
same relation both to God and man, but not always in the 
same manner and degree. He is Jesus principally in relation 
to man, and Christ principally in relation to God. In Jesus 
God is seen in man; in Christ man is seen in God. In Jesus 
we have the benefits of the work He undertook on our behalf; 
in Christ we have the work itself. As Jesus He is willing, as 
Christ He is able, to save unto the uttermost all that come 
unto God by Him. 

It will be easy now to understand the united titles of Jesus 
Christ and Christ Jesus. As Christ is an addition to Jesus, 
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so Jesus Christ is an addition to Christ only; and Christ 
Jesus is something more than Jesus Christ. Jesus becomes 
Christ when the relation of God to us in Christ overshadows 
our relation to God in Him. Jesus Christ brings both rela- 
tions into distinct view. As Jesus man is represented, as 
Christ God is represented, in the one Mediator. Christ Jesus 
also brings both relations into distinct view, but in the reverse 
order. In Jesus Christ our relation to God in Him first comes 
into view, and then the relation of God to us in Him. In 
Jesus the aspect is manward, and therefore first known to us 
because nearest to us. As Christ He is nearest to God, as 
Jesus He is nearest to man. As Jesus at first He may be 
known only—as, in fact, He was at first so known—as a man 
of unexampled wisdom and goodness, come to seek and to 
save those that are lost; but when He is further known as 
Christ, appointed and qualified by God to save the most lost 
and helpless of men, He is seen to be able as well as willing 
to save. Then when we come to think more of the glory of 
God than of our own welfare in our salvation by Him, we 
think of Him as Christ Jesus. This is the most excellent of 
all knowledge, the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
the Lord. In Jesus Christ we come to God; in Christ Jesus 
God comes to us. In Jesus Christ man is joined to God; in 
Christ Jesus God is joined to man. In the one God comes 
down to man; in the other man mounts up to God. In Jesus 
Christ man lays hold on God; in Christ Jesus God lays hold 
onman. In Jesus Christ His aspect manwards comes first 
before us; in Christ Jesus His aspect Godwards comes first 
into view. Jesus is at the foot of the mystic ladder that 
reaches from earth to heaven, and Christ is the top that is in 
heaven, from whence it was let down to the earth. Upon this 
ladder our thoughts with angelic swiftness will be often 
ascending and descending as we reflect upon Jesus Christ 
and Christ Jesus, if we are found in Him. And when our 
thoughts have often ascended, our souls themselves may 
easily follow. 

Let us notice— 

IV. The reasons for supposing these names will be univer- 
sally used in the New Testament according to their different 
significations. 
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1. Inspiration implies it. Men in general use words that 
first occur to them in which their sentiments are expressed 
with sufficient accuracy to be generally understood. In writing 
they are more choice in the selection of words, but even here 
often fail to select those which are best explanatory of their 
meaning. Words which are supposed to be synonymous, but 
have different shades of meaning, are promiscuously used for 
the sake of elegance or variety of expression. In inspiration we 
look for perfection in the use of words such as could not be 
found elsewhere. To the Spirit of God all words, with their 
exact meaning in any language which it employs, are con- 
tinually present, out of which the selection is instantaneously 
made of those that are most exactly suited to its purpose. 
This perfection we claim for the original languages of the 
Bible. Inspired ideas could not in the first instance be con- 
veyed in uninspired words. Infallible truths would cease to 
be infallible in passing through a fallible medium. The lan- 
guage is human, but its use is Divine. Divine thoughts were 
not given to men to be recorded by them as though they were 
their own, but as God Himself would have recorded them. 
“The words that I command thee,” said God to the children 
of Israel, ‘‘ shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children.” ‘‘I will put my words in thy 
mouth,” He says to His prophets. ‘‘ The words of the Lord,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘are pure words, as silver tried in a 
furnace of earth, purified seven times.” What more could be 
said in proof of the choicest selection of words? ‘* Which 
things we speak,” says an apostle, ‘not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”’ 
Whenever, theréfore, the name Jesus, or Christ, or Jesus 
Christ, or Christ Jesus, occurs in the New Testament, we are 
to look upon it as put there by the express direction of the 
Spirit of God. 

2. The use which the Scriptures make of the Scriptures sanc- 
tions the careful and intentional use of these names. This is 
particularly evident in the use made of the Old Testament in 
the New. It is not the most obvious meaning of the Old Tes- 
tament that is always adduced, but often the latent meaning 
contained in words and phrases. By the words of God to 
Moses, ‘‘I am the God of Abraham” (not I was), our Lord 

VOL. XIV. 47 
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refuted the whole reasoning of the Sadducees; and bya single 
pronoun in the words of David, “The Lord said unto my 
Lord,” silenced the Pharisees. In the use of seed instead of 
seeds, an apostle finds Christ to be the one Person in whom 
all the families of the earth would be blessed. In the name 
Melchisedec, in the tithes paid to him by Abraham, in 
Abraham receiving a blessing from him, and in the mere fact 
of no predecessor or successor to Melchisedec in his priest- 
hood being mentioned, we have the principal facts in relation 
to the priesthood of Christ not illustrated merely, but sub- 
stantiated, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Upon no other 
principle could such reasoning be founded than the inspiration 
of the Scriptures in its minutest parts, and not merely asa 
whole. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Vid Cornwall to Egypt. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. (Chatto and 
Windus.) In the present volume Miss Cumming travels over ground 
which has already been made tolerably familiar by the works of other 
travellers and writers on the subject, and so far she is placed at a disad- 
vantage; for it follows of necessity that she has not much to tell us that 
has not been told more than once before. Egypt, however, is a subject 
which teems with interest, and the extreme antiquity of its civilization, 
together with its close connection with the Bible, invests it with a charm 
second only to that which belongs to the Holy Land itself. It would be 
quite safe, therefore, to predict that any book of travels in Egypt will meet 
with a favourable reception, and especially one that is written by so 
practised and accomplished a writer as Miss Gordon Cumming. More- 
over, the recent events that have happened in the country, and the intimate 
political relations with it into which we have been drawn of late years, 
impart to it an additional element of interest, and give to it a peculiar 
claim upon our attention. 

As the title indicates, the writer travelled to Bgypt vid Cornwall. The 
first part of the book accordingly is devoted to an account of her winter 
wanderings in that quaint old-fashioned county. Penzance, Land’s End, 
Logan Rock and Lizard Point, Kynance Cove, Helston, all were visited, 
and the various legends and customs associated with them are duly noted 
down, and these, together with tales of shipwreck and descriptions of 
scenery, furnish the materials for a chapter of varied and stirring interest. 
The following story of a wintry storm and shipwreck gives us a vivid idea 
of the dangers to which mariners are frequently exposed on some parts 
of our coast. 
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“ One such terrible tale of suffering was in every mouth the morning we 
reached Falmouth, when a Swedish brig came in, bringing with her thirteen 
men, whom at her own imminent peril she had rescued from the wreck of 
the Lowisa of Shields. The vessel had been stricken early on Sunday after- 
noon with such appalling suddenness, that the crew were literally para- 
lyzed. The first squall carried off the upper and lower maintopsail yards. 
The vessel trembled like a leaf before the terrific gale, which lashed the 
sea into raging fury. Wave after wave swept over the deck, the vessel 
rolling fearfully, while the crew for two hours struggled ineffectually to 
take in the sails. Meanwhile the waters poured into the hold, and all 
hands were called to the pumps. Again and again they were washed 
away, yet, returning to their work, they toiled on till seven o’clock in the 
evening, when, despite their efforts, the vessel was full of water. Further 
toil being useless, they gave up the attempt in despair. Heavier and 
heavier grew the seas that washed over them. At last they saw through 
the darkness one mighty billow sweeping down upon them with resistless 
force. As it dashed over them it threw the vessel on her side, and as the 
water within prevented her righting, she lay right over. Her wretched 
crew, seventeen in all, were plunged in the raging water. Two succeeded 
in scrambling into the rigging, the others struggled to reach the upper 
side of the ship, but every fresh wave that broke over her hurled them 
back into the howling waste of waters. Four were washed away never to 
rise again. The others, with superhuman effort, regained their post, and 
contrived to hold on till the vessel fell quite over on her broadside, again 
casting them all adrift in the breakers. Once more they reached the ship, 
and finding that the copper along the keel was partially loose, they con- 
trived to grasp it, and thus with benumbed fingers, and in the freezing 
cold, they held on for three hours, while the violence of the hurricane in- 
creased every moment. At the end of this time the mainmast was carried 
away, and the ship partly righted. Then with the utmost difficulty the 
crew climbed from the keel up the side of the ship and regained the deck. 
Here they remained from Sunday night till Tuesday at midday, with seas 
breaking over them continually ; with nothing to allay their burning thirst 
and hunger save a little biscuit thoroughly saturated with salt water, and 
all the time death staring them in the face. While in this awful situation 
no fewer than sixteen vessels passed so close by them as to be within hail- 
ing distance ; yet no one dared to put off a boat, knowing that by so doing 
they would only consign their own men to almost certain death. Two of 
these were steamers. One North Shields barque hovered near for some 
time, passing them three times within hail, but she too at length gave up 
the attempt that seemed so hopeless, and left them to their fate. Then, 
indeed, the sufferers gave way to despair. On Monday night, however, 
this Swedish brig (the Fido, Captain Westerberg) hove in sight, and on 
nearing the wreck this good Samaritan cheered the men with words of 
comfort, and promised to stand by them all night, ready to lower a boat 
the moment the sea would suffer him to do so. All through that terrible 
night the anxious watch continued, and the kindly Swede sailed round and 
round the sufferers till towards dawn a slight lull in the fury of the tempest 
enabled him to send off a boat, which brought them all in safety to his 
hospitable ship and cordial weleome.” 


+ 
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Leaving Cornwall the writer sailed to Gibraltar, where she saw the two 
great rock mountains, the Pillars of Hercules, “‘ reminding us of the days 
when Europe and Africa were one continent, joined by a flat neck of land, 
across which the Phoenicians are said to have cut a canal, thus giving the 
ocean its first excuse for gradual encroachments. Five centuries before 
Christ the width was measured and recorded at half a mile. One hun- 
dred years later it had widened to four miles. After three hundred years 
more, Pliny quotes it at five miles. Then Livy and various writers allude 
to it at intervals, as gradually increasing to six, seven, and twelve miles ; 
this last is the present width, and the elevation of the ground on either 
side must render further enlargement impossible.” Of Gibraltar itself, 
and the expediency of our continuing to occupy it, Miss Cumming writes 
as follows: ‘‘ Nor are there lacking some members of the Peace party who 
would gladly see Britain give up a possession which even in times of peace 
involves an annual expenditure of upwards of £20,000 to support her garvi- 
son of 5,000 men, in addition to the cost of ammunition. Others remem- 
bering that upwards of fifty millions sterling has already been laid out in 
costly fortifications, hope that England may never be induced to give up 
a stronghold which Burke described as a post of power, which makes us 
invaluable to our friends and dreadful to our enemies; a secure station 
for the outfit and repair of vessels of all tonnage, a valuable coaling station, 
and a fortress which, in addition to all possible munitions of war, is fur- 
nished with stores and water cisterns which, it is said, should supply a 
garrison of 150,000 men during two years.” 

Passing over the chapter on Alexandria before and after the bombard- 
ment, we come to that entitled “‘ A Glimpse of Cairo,”’ in which the writer 
gives us a number of illustrations of Scripture that she met with as she 
was passing through the country. “The marriage processions; the 
funeral at the gate of the city, when the uncoffined dead lies on the open 
bier, when you almost fancy he might sit up and speak; the groups that 
continually pass you—a mother and child riding an ass or a mule, while 
the father walks carefully beside it ; oftener the patient little beast carries 
some stately Oriental in flowing raiment, while his attendants bear long 
branches of palm or reeds or green sugar-cane. We saw many such 
groups on this very morning, and we read the gospel telling of Christ's 
entry into Jerusalem, and the lessons which speak of the ‘ cottage in a 
vineyard,’ and ‘a lodge in a garden of cucumbers’ just as we were 
actually whirling past them,” 

One of the most fascinating chapters of the volume is that in which 
Miss Cumming describes “ the relics of Egypt.” Speaking of the various 
treasures of antiquity which are to be found in the Museum at Boulak she 
says: 

* And the most wonderful and puzzling thing about it all is to find our- 
selves thus carried back to what we call the first age of the world, there. 
to find—not a nation in its infancy, struggling with the first rudiments of 
knowledge, but a wise and learned people, who seem from the very begin- 
ning to have attained the perfection of all arts, and to have mastered those 
sciences with which we, barbarians of the West, are still feebly grappling. 
Truly, like many another child, which fancies itself wiser than its mother, 
we may find ourselves compelled to acknowledge that she has perchance 
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forgotten more than we ever knew. For mother and nurse has old Egypt 
truly been to all known civilization; a stately queen who had ruled the 
world for centuries, while Rome was but a cluster of mud huts on the 
banks of the yellow Tiber, and ere Greeks and Israelites had begun to 
learn their earliest lessons on the banks of the Nile. For in truth there 
was no art of war or peace in which old Misraim did not excel, from the 
rearing of stupendous buildings, that might have rivalled Babel itself, down 
to the manufacture of such wigs as the old Pharaohs and the royal prin- 
cesses are now proved to have worn, of which the Museum at Boulak 
possesses enough to stock a hairdresser’s shop. But without going 
further than‘the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh, you may see for 
yourself two long plaits of hair from a lady’s wig found at Thebes! Our 
wedding ring, ‘too, is of Egyptian origin. At the marriage service the 
Egyptian bridegroom placed on the bride’s finger a plain gold ring, in token 
that he entrusted her with all his possessions. This custom was adopted 
by the early Christians, and has descended to us, in the use of the same 
plain ring, and the formula of unmeaning words, ‘With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.’ (N.B. I wonder what was the state of Egyptian law 
touching married women’s property ?) Every minutie of fashion is clearly 
depicted in these curious wall-paintings ; the trimmings, the flounces, the 
gloves, the beard-cases; every phase of domestic life is portrayed with 
life-like accuracy. Even to the divers furniture of dining-room, drawing- 
room, kitchen—the former so elegant, that neither the classic forms of 
Greece and Rome, nor our own modern comforts, could eclipse them. 
Such luxurious chairsand sofas; such graceful vases and lamps; such 
rich hangings! In all mechanical arts, in the knowledge of. astronomy 
and geometry, and all such learning ; in difficult methods of irrigation ; in 
scientific farming, gardening, brewing ; in fighting the living, and embalm- 
ing the dead, these old Egyptians alike excelled. From chariots of war and”; 
warriors in coats of mail, we turn to look on glass-blowers producing 
excellent work, or else on such fine metal-work, and exquisite fabrics of all 
sorts, as we might expect from the people who instructed the Israelites in 
all those ornamental arts which we find described in the beautifying of 
the tabernacle. And it is this mighty race (whose colossal power and 
wisdom have in bygone centuries reached us only by fitful gleams through 
the intervening darkness) which now at length has found an interpreter 
for those marvellously faithful records of itself and all its actions, that for 
ages untold have vainly offered their stores of knowledge to ignorant and 
foolish nations incapable of solving their riddle.” 

In these wonderful hieroglyphics we have engraved on stone a series of 
pictures in which are ‘faithfully portrayed all possible phases of life” so 
that we are enabled to see the men and women of a remote past as though 
they were standing before us. We should like to have given one or two of 
these, but the exigences of our space forbid. We must content ourselves 
with heartily commending this new volume of Miss Cumming’s to our 
readers, promising them that they will find it a rich fund both of amuse- 
ment and instruction. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Cuina Intanp Mission. — The Cambridge party have reached the 
Flowery Land, and have begun the work to which they have consecrated 
their talents and their life. From letters given in China’s Millions for 
June, it appears that their voyage out and their initial labours have been 
attended by signal marks of the Divine blessing. They tell of the conver- 
sion of the captain of an Indian steamer, who had made himself notorious 
for blasphemy and drunkenness, and who was continually casting ridicule 
on the Bible. The marvellous change wrought in this man was a theme 
of general remark, and did no little towards increasing the interest of the 
meetings held on board. At Hong-Kong, where they stayed a few days, 
meetings were held both of soldiers and sailors, and many conversions 
took place; and one of them remarks, ‘‘ Whata grand work might be done 
if some leading Christians, laymen as well as clergy, would come out from 
England! But the most striking incident narrated is the conversion of 
a clergyman at Shanghai, who, though an earnest man and eager to do 
God’s work, had never been able to commit his own soul to the Saviour’s 
care. He attended some of the meetings, and then came forward at the 
Temperance Hall and confessed ‘Christ as his Saviour. Surely, work 
begun in so earnest a spirit and with such marked tokens of blessing—not 
to speak of what was done in Edinburgh before the party left this country 
—will have a marked influence on the great mission-field of China. 


France.—The McAll Mission is still extending its operations. It has 
now a station in the town of Creil, while at Lorient in Brittany another 
salle has been opened with every prospect of success. Pastor Lorriaux, 
who for many years was the efficient secretary of the Société Cenirale, 
has joined the Mission, and from his intimate relationship with the 
Reformed Church it is hoped that he will be able to increase the interest 
in the Mission among the members of that Church. ‘The children’s 
branch of the Mission is being actively worked, and considerable 
ingenuity is shown in the methods adopted to secure regular attendance, 
and to interest the little ones as well as their parents in the meetings. 
One plan lately adopted has been to get the children themselves to do 
something towards arranging a pleasant Saturday evening. Those who 
have been most regular form a sort of committee, and fix upon certain 
poems or pieces for recitation; and then the parents are invited, and so 
a happy hour is spent, and the interest of all parties awakened. 


Spain.—Pastor Empaytaz, of Barcelona, lately visited Ginestar, a 
small town on the Ebro, where a worthy woman has gathered a school 
of twenty-one girls, and where an evangelist occasionally holds services. 
His report confirms the general opinion that if there is hope for Spain it 
is to found among the people in the country districts. The women at 
Ginestar have proved most accessible, but some of the men have wel- 
comed the truth, and manifest great desire to become fully instructed in 
the Scriptures. Pastor Empaytaz mentions one lad of ten years of age 
who has left the municipal school because nothing is taught there re- 
specting Jesus. He has a remarkable knowledge of the Bible, and all 
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his talk is about the Saviour. One day he fairly overcame the infidelity 
of a shopkeeper, and so great was the impression preduced on all present, 
that before leaving the shop he was allowed to offer prayer, which was 
listened to with respect. The teacher, or Protestanta as she is called, is 
known far beyond the limits of the little town, and the testimony given 
by her words and her life is preparing many hearts to receive the message 
of grace. 


Romre.—The Baptist (English) Mission in Rome has recently had 
several accessions to its ranks. One of the new members is an advocate 
who, in 1849, was secretary to the Minister of Justice; but when Pius IX. 
was restored to his throne by foreign bayonets, Signor Petroni was 
arrested and remained in prison for twenty years. Liberated in 1870, he 
became the head master of the Italian Freemasons. For six or eight 
months past he has attended Mr. Wall’s services with much regularity, and 
given evidence of sincere conversion. 


SarDIn1A.—All the world has heard of the little island of Caprera, the 
abode and burial-place of Garibaldi. Close by is another island called 
Maddalena, where not a few of the humble folk are diligent readers of 
the Bible. Pastor Quattrini, from Leghorn, has recently paid a second 
visit to these brethren in the course of a missionary journey in the 
adjacent island of Sardinia. We gather the following interesting story 
from his diary. In Maddalena there has lived for some years a barber, 


one Domenico Sabatini, a Genoese by birth. A lady having given him a 
Bible, he read a page or so, and was pleased. The next day he took it 
up again and was still more pleased, and determined to read it through. 
The result was he gave himself to the Lord, and, on settling in Madda- 
lena shortly after, he said, ‘‘ IT have fought for liberty, now I will speak ;” 
and he did speak of the truth which saves, and to such effect that when 
the census was taken in 1871 there were forty-two persons in Maddalena 
who inscribed their names as EHvangelici. Thus, as Pastor Quattrini 
remarks, “ through the long and faithful testimony of this worthy man 
many a hidden Christian is to be found in Maddalena.” And he adds that 
there is scarcely a house in which there is not a Bible to be found. The 
men of the island are mostly sailors, and they often bring back Bibles 
given them at one or other of the ports at which they have touched. 
When the bishop of the diocese visited the island some six years ago, he 
succeeded in getting a few of these Bibles destroyed, and the priest who 
is there now seeks to get hold of as many as he can, and either tears 
them up or burns them. Meanwhile Domenico continues to speak for his 
Master to rich and poor alike. Not long since the old priest of the district 
was dying. Domenico went to shave him, and boldly preached Christ to 
him, saying, ‘‘ Look to Jesus only, He alone is our Saviour.” Long may 
this worthy barber be spared to continue his humble, yet noble, mission 
of witnessing for Christ. 


Sour Centra Arrica.— Swaziland lies to the west and south of 
Delagoa Bay. The Wesleyan Missionary Society is prosecuting work 
there, and with considerable success. Their station of Mahamba lies near 
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to the junction of Zululand, the Transvaal, and Swaziland. The Trans- 
vaal government claims the land about there, and so many Zulus an? 
Swazies have fled there for protection during the recent troubles. The 
Society’s agent at Mahamba is a Daniel ’Msimang, a man of beautiful life 
and character, who has attained a most influential position in that region, 
All the people, heathen and Christian alike, for many miles round, look 
up to him as their father, and come to consult him. He has built a 
chapel, the only defect of which is that it is already too small. The 
Wesleyans had a mission there forty-three years ago, but were driven 
away, and this is the first chapel erected since then, and, singularly 
enough, it stands on the very spot where Alison built his first chapel. 
Already much blessing has attended the services held there. The Rey. 
Mr. Watkins, from Potchefstroom, was present on March 29th, and 
baptized twenty-nine adults, all converts from heathenism. One of 
them was a woman who, four years ago, lost a son, and who in a singular 
dream was directed to goto Mahamba. She went, heard Daniel preach, 
and was converted. Then followed a long and fierce struggle with her 
heathen husband and sons. She was declared to be bewitched, and a 
doctor was called in who used incantations of all sorts, and used emetics 
as the only way of getting the gospel out of her. Her faith survived all 
these trials, and not only was she baptized, but her husband also! 
Another convert was &@ woman who had been a witch-doctor, and who 
made much money by her practices. She is now very poor, but very 
happy. At her own request she was baptized “Mary Magdalene.” Such 
conversions tell their own tale, and awaken faith in the power of the 
gospel. 


AFrrRicaN SwItzERLAND. — Mr. Thomson’s interesting book, “ Through 
Masai Land,” throws light on the great district lying between the East 
Coast of Africa and the Lake Victoria Nyanza. But before Masai Land 
proper is reached, the traveller from Mombassa or Frere Town finds him- 
self in a mountainous region, which may well be called African Switzer- 
land. Its chief mountain, Kilima-njiro, rises to the height of more 
than 18,000 feet. On the slopes of this mountain, and at an elevation of 
nearly 2,500 feet, stands Tivéta, on the banks of the Lumi, cold with the 
melted snow from the summits above. Here the Church Missionary 
Society have been advised by Sir John Kirk to establish a central station. 
The situation is lovely, and for Europeans most desirable. There is much 
humidity, but this would not prove an insuperable obstacle. A greater 
difficulty is that of getting to the place from the coast; but it is a diffi- 
eulty which decreases with every successive visit. Whether this or some 
other spot in this charming region be chosen, it will be another of the 
line of mission stations now beginning to stretch from the eastern to the 
western coasts of the Dark Continent. 
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OCTOBER, 1885. 


OUR CHURCHES—THEIR WORK AND THEIR 
PROSPECTS. 


A succession of experiences extending over two or three 
months has so impressed my mind with the vitality and power 
in our Congregationalism, both in town and country, that I 
feel it is worth while to put them on record and endeavour to 
draw from them such lessons of encouragement and instruc- 
tion as they contain. The first was at the opening of the new 
church at West Kensington. This was really a great enter- 
prise—one to which it would not be easy to find an exact 
parallel. It was of a distinctly aggressive nature—aggressive, 
that is, upon the realm of ungodliness, indifference, and sin ; 
and that is the only kind of aggression which we hope our 
churches will ever attempt. The scale of the undertaking 
was determined by the character of the neighbourhood, and 
the church which has been erected is large, elegant, attractive. 
It may be thought by some that it is too elaborate in its 
architecture, and perhaps too ecclesiastical in style. But 
that does not at all affect our view of the enterprise itself. 
Those who undertake such a work must be the judges as to 
the manner in which it should be executed. Certain it is that 
a building which offended by its baldness, if not its ugliness, 
would have been out of place in such a district. It may be 
that we have yet to discover a style of chapel architecture 
which, without offending against esthetics, shall still keep 
clear of ecclesiasticism. Our own conviction is that Union 
Chapel, Islington, comes very near the ideal, and the wonder is 
that the style has not been more frequently adopted. Be this 
VOL. XIV. 48 
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as it may, the West Kensington church is a fine example of 
its own style. But what is remarkable about it is that it has 
been built and paid for before a congregation has been gathered. 
Practically the cost of the erection (£18,000) was defrayed 
before the opening services were completed. Here, certainly, 
is a sign of life, spirit, zeal, and liberality. Not the least 
notable point in connection with the movement was the 
heartiness with which Mr. Colmer Symes threw himself into 
it. I was talking recently with a gentleman in a large 
northern town as to the position of Congregationalism in it. 
“Ah!” he said, ‘‘ Mr. —— missed a glorious opportunity. 
He could not bear the idea of any of his friends leaving him, 
and so he hindered the erection of another chapel at the time 
when extension was an imperative duty, and, if wisely carried 
out, would have changed the complexion of our denominational 
history in the town.” ‘This was no exceptional case. We 
are suffering, and suffering grievously, from the want of faith 
and enterprise on the part of leading men of the last genera- 
tion. We hope the lesson has been learned. Certainly Mr. 
Colmer Symes has given a noble example of a contrary spirit. 
He gave liberally of his money; what was more difficult, he 
gave freely of the strength of the church at Kensington. A 
more hopeful beginning has not often been made, nor one 
which shows more conclusively that Congregationalism has a 
great capacity for extension if it be wisely employed. 

The next incident I note was in connection with the laying 
of a foundation-stone of a new chapel at Chesham. The 
place was altogether unknown to me when I received a press- 
ing invitation to take part in the ceremony. The earnestness 
of the young minister carried his point, and I consented to 
go. The pleasure attending the visit was an ample repayment 
for any effort which it involved. Chesham is not an agri- 
cultural village, but a small manufacturing town, whose 
people are engaged in the boot and shoe trade. To my 
surprise I found it was a stronghold of Nonconformity, and 
of Nonconformity which was earnest in its spirit and pro- 
nounced in its views. Our Baptist brethren are strong, and 
the liberality and courage of our own friends in erecting a 
new chapel testify to the vitality of Congregationalism in the 
place. The principal subscriber was a draper in the town, 
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who had contributed £1,000 to the building. We often hear 
of large donations from manufacturers, but the gift of £1,000 
from a draper in a small country town, hardly above the size 
of a large village, is so uncommon as to deserve special men- 
tion. The day lives in the memory as one of a happy ex- 
perience, sufficient to dispel the forebodings of many a croaker. 
It was to me only another sign that we can win the people if 
we set ourselves to the work with earnest purpose and wise 
method. The young minister who is the life and soul of the 
enterprise is a man of zeal and energy. He has to deal with 
some who have been affected by the spirit of unbelief, but he 
seems to do it with great judgment and kindness, and to be 
achieving considerable success. 

A week or two afterwards it was my privilege to preach 
at the opening of a new Congregational Chapel at Haverhill, 
Suffolk, and again I had a pleasant surprise. Haverhill is a 
centre of one of those agricultural districts in which it has 
been generally supposed that the supremacy of the Estab- 
lishment is complete and indeed undisputed. This belief has 
been somewhat rudely shaken by the recent electioneering 
movements, but it is not wholly destroyed. An impartial 
inquiry into the actual strength of the Established and Free 
Churches in these districts would, I believe, reveal a state of 
things which would astonish those who draw their strongest 
argument in favour of the Establishment from the supposed 
wants of our villages and hamlets. But this is by the way. 
Haverhill, though situated in an agricultural region, owes its 
prosperity, and indeed its existence as a town, to a manufac- 
ture of cloth used in the district, which is carried on by a firm 
of Nonconformists. The firm of Gurteen has made the town, and 
its intelligent and spirited members show that they understand 
that property has its duties as well as its rights. ‘The town 
is largely indebted to their judicious liberality. A handsome 
Town Hall, which may sometime, and before long, be the 
home of one of those Local Boards which we are promised, is 
the gift of the head of the firm—a fine, large-hearted, intelli- 
gent English gentleman; and in it is an organ of high quality 
and considerable power, erected by his son at acost of £1,000. 
These gentlemen have also been the principal promoters of 
the new Congregational Church, a noble edifice—whose best 
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ornaments, however, were the two large congregations which 
gathered within its walls on the day of opening. The remark- 
able points in both these cases were, that these signs of strong 
life were found in regions where the struggle of Congrega- 
tionalism would seem to be most severe, and where some 
would tell us we must expect decline; and that in both we 
have men of energy and generosity who have hardly been 
known beyond the limits of their own districts. To me it was 
a proof that Congregationalism has a reserved force which we 
have not fully estimated. 

The impression was confirmed by a visit to Cornwall. 
There certainly the stress is great, and yet the evidences of 
vitality are beyond question. Bodmin was opening an organ, 
and the occasion called forth an amount of enthusiasm and 
excitement which is only possible where a devoted minister 
is sustained and encouraged by a sympathetic and energetic 
people. Mr. Bull is a power in Bodmin, as Mr. Gardner is in 
Falmouth. It is only when we are brought closely into the 
life of such places that we are at all able to understand the 
amount of influence our brethren exert. The respect enter- 
tained for Mr. Gardner at Falmouth was attested by the pre- 
sence of the mayor and corporation at the re-opening service 
of his chapel. It was a voluntary act intended as a public 
sign of respect. At St. Ives Mr. Fuidge has a still harder 
work, but the progress which he is making under extremely 
adverse conditions shows how much is possible to faith and 
perseverance. These are places of which I can speak from 
personal observation ; but what I heard of other places in the 
country proved that our brethren in this distant and somewhat 
forgotten part of the island are manfully holding their own, 
and to some extent sharing in the general progress of the 
times. Of course in Cornwall, as elsewhere, in Congrega- 
tionalist as in all other communities, there are churches of 
which a very different report must be given, and some, indeed, 
which have only a name to live. The latter—little struggling 
churches in small and secluded and probably decaying places 
—demand, wherever they are found, the wise and thoughtful 
care of County Union or Church Aid Society. They constitute 
one of the most difficult problems which we have to solve, and 
one which needs to be dealt with in a much more resolute 
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spirit than has hitherto been shown. We would do our 
utmost to preserve and foster them, but they cannot be 
allowed, as hitherto they have often been, to dictate the terms 
on which they will accept help. It is unwise and mischievous 
for all parties concerned that each should have a pastor of 
its own, and by some plan or other they must be brought into 
relation to some other church. It is no. part of my business 
to discuss home missionary plans here, but I venture to 
express the opinion that the ever-increasing demands of the 
large populations will render it impossible, even if it were 
desirable, to maintain a minister for every small society which 
insists that its independency will be compromised if it has not 
the privilege of a pastor of its own, who, by the very circum- 
stances of the case, is doomed to a starvation of the soul even 
worse than the temporal privations to which le has to submit. 

I might extend the record of these observations, and I should 
especially like to speak of the gallant spirit in which Mr. 
Burford Hooke has met the serious difficulty which arose at 
Rhyl in consequence of the failure of the foundations of the 
chapel, and of the success which has attended his efforts. The 
new chapel is a very great advance upon the old one, and it 
was greatly needed in this popular watering-place. But I 
must forbear. I have not called attention to these facts in a 
spirit of blind and foolish optimism. Iam not insensible to 
the faults and weaknesses amongst us which we must all 
deplore. There are crooked things which obstinately refuse 
to be made straight, and things which cannot be numbered 
because they are wanting. It would not be difficult to sit 
down and prepare a long and somewhat black list of the evils 
which are rampant. But it is because there are so many 
who are willing and even eager to do this that I have set 
myself to give prominence to some of the brighter spots in 
our condition. They are certainly not few, and there is in 
them much of real encouragement if we have only faith to 
profit by it. 

Ihave no wish to institute comparisons with the work of 
other churches. We are not their rivals, we are their fellow- 
workers to the kingdom of God. It is one of the myriad evils 
of which the interference of the State in religious matters is 
the parent that this spirit of rivalry and competition, and with 
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it the jealousy that it engenders, is so prevalent among us, 
The progress of the Established Church is looked at largely, 
if not wholly, in its political bearings, and its advance is 
sought from political as well as from religious motives. Hence 
we have comparisons of the relative strength of the Anglican 
Church and Dissenting communities, such as are never insti- 
tuted between these different communities themselves. The 
evil results are manifold, but they need not detain us except 
in so far as they bear upon our immediate object. We are 
told, however, that the Church is rapidly gaining ground in 
large towns. It is a favourite theme with a certain class of 
writers, who we should have thought would have found little 
in such a fact in which to rejoice. But the statement requires 
a closer examination than it has generally received. What 
is this alleged growth about which we hear so much confident 
boasting? It is a movement on which the lovers of freedom, 
the champions of Protestantism, the believers in Evangelical 
truth, cannot look with satisfaction, or, indeed, without some 
measure of anxiety. The Establishment may seem to gain 
for the time, but any advantage of this kind is dearly purchased 
at the cost of serious injury to the cause of spiritual religion. 
The men who attract congregations and influence the multi- 
tude, so far as there is influence at all, do not belong to the 
old Evangelical school, but are devotees of the new Sacer- 
dotalism, in which the Church is put before Christ and the 
priest is the one representative of the Church. This school 
acquires more predominance every day, and whatever power 
has accrued to the Church is an accession to its strength. To 
those who discriminate between the spirit and the form of 
religion, and who believe that the former may be stifled by an 
excess of the latter, the zeal for show and ceremony, for music 
and vestments, for pompous processions and imposing rite, 
seems too like a return to the beggarly elements of the world 
to receive a hearty welcome from those who appreciate the 
nature of spiritual religion and attach its true value to the 
liberty with which Christ has made His servants free. There 
may be a growth of Churchism and of ceremonialism which 
does not signify any corresponding advance of vital godliness. 
That the working classes will be largely influenced by this 
system we do not believe. We freely grant that some of the 
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Ritualist clergy have not only secured much personal attach- 
ment by their devoted lives and abundant labours, but have 
also shown a remarkable skill in laying hold of certain ten- 
dencies of the working classes to organization, and especially 
of organization over which they exercise control. The details 
given by Mr. Powell, at the Church Congress in Carlisle, of 
the Working Men’s Associations testified to an extraordinary 
amount of earnest purpose and wise administration on the 
one hand and of success upon the other. But after all it is 
only a limited section of the people which is reached, and it 
is extremely doubtful whether the kind of effect produced upon 
them is such as to make them successful workers in their own 
class. It must not be forgotten that there is a strong political 
element in this whole movement which must excite the 
antagonism of the great body of the democracy, which it is 
certain will never be converted to Toryism. In short, despite 
the eloquence of some of the High Church preachers, the 
devotion of some of its parish priests and their curates; and 
the skilful adaptation of many of their methods, it will be an 
evil thing for Christianity if its only militant force in the conflict 
with unbelief and indifference which has to be waged in our 
large towns is this new ecclesiasticism, with its tendencies to 
the superstitions of Rome and the despotism of the priest. 
We are told that it is to this influence, perhaps, more than any 
other, that the Tories trust for any victories in which they are 
sanguine enough to hope at the coming election. It may be 
that some few seats may thus be won; but however useful the 
Tory Democrat may be for the time, he will yet prove one of 
the most serious hindrances to the true spiritual influence of 
the Church. Every gain made for the Establishment will, we 
have no doubt, ultimately prove a subtraction from the power 
of the Anglican Church to affect the people for their spiritual 
good. 

In the meantime the activity of this party produces a deep 
impression on the minds even of many Nonconformists, who 
are disturbed by the power they show for attracting young 
people, and even those who have been trained in Noncon- 
formist principles. Very doleful are the lamentations which 
we often hear, and very foolish are the conclusions often 
based upon them. It is not to be denied that there are 
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secessions from the families of our richer members. §o 
there always have been, and so, while human nature is what 
it is, while Society has such supreme attractions for numbers, 
and while its hall mark is reserved for those who adhere 
to the Establishment, so it ever will be. We are not so 
uncharitable as to suggest that the motives which lead men 
to abandon Dissent are always of the earth, earthy; but 
when influences of this character are so many and so power- 
ful it is not too much to assume that they are not without 
effect, and that in many cases it is these rather than more 
spiritual considerations by which the action of individuals is 
determined. There may be some whose conversion to the 
Established Church is the result of a careful examination of 
the New Testament, which has convinced them that the early 
churches were governed by diocesan bishops, and so that 
Episcopacy is a Divine institution; but we must confess 
that we have not met them or even heard of them. There are 
many, doubtless, who have been offended by some disorders 
in our churches, and, forgetting that liberty, like every other 
blessing we enjoy, has its difficulties and drawbacks, have 
passed over to a church in which authority is supreme, and 
where peace is supposed to be constant and universal. But 
these are few compared with the numbers in whom the transi- 
tion is due to estheticism, or fashion, or a general indifference 
to all religious truth which naturally seeks home in a com- 
munity where they are under no restraint either as to doctrine 
or practice. Possibly the forces acting in this direction are 
stronger to-day than at any previous period. At all events, 
we see many influences which are at work to make them so, 
and for some of them we are responsible ourselves. 

My own conviction is, that in our desire to make Congrega- 
tionalism more catholic and liberal, we have been stripping it 
of much of its distinctiveness. We have been so anxious to 
prove that we are not bigots, that we have run some risk of 
giving the impression that our principles sat very lightly upon 
us. There is nothing corresponding to this in any other 
Christian community with which I am acquainted. Wes- 
leyans may be liberal-minded, and ready to show friendship 
to all who love the Lord Jesus, but they do not forget that 
they are Methodists, and that in strengthening the church to 
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which they belong they are doing the best service to the 
common faith. Some Churchmen may show great catholicity 
of spirit, but they never compromise their loyalty to their own 
Church, or allow the world to suppose that the differences 
between it and Dissent are slight. Unfortunately, not a few 
Congregationalists talk asthough there were nothing in Congre- 
gationalism worth preserving, until one is tempted to ask why 
they retain any connection with us. While this talk is heard 
it is not wonderful that there is a corresponding laxity of 
practice. I hear, for example, of members of our churches 
who, in their holiday time, are never seen inside a Dissenting 
chapel ; who, to put it differently, withhold their support from 
the church to which they professedly belong just when and 
where it is most required, and who thus encourage in the minds 
of their young people the idea that there is nothing in Dissent 
for which it is worth while to make a sacrifice. If these 
young people swell the ranks of the seceders to the National 
Church, can this be a matter of astonishment ? 

We have ourselves largely to blame for the weakness we 
deplore. God forbid we should lose anything of the spirit of 
Christian charity, but it is possible to retain that and yet 
have a firmer grasp of principle and a more courageous loyalty 
in its defence. We have been intensely anxious to meet the real 
or supposed wants of the age, and have shown extraordinary 
flexibility in accommodating ourselves to them. Whether we 
have gained much by this policy is questionable. At all events, 
the time seems to have come when we need to show that we 
have other qualities besides pliancy. The greatest calamity 
which can befall a church is not the loss of numbers. Far 
greater is a cowardly sacrifice of principle. I cannot but feel 
that there is reason for us seriously to consider whether this 
is not a peril against which we have to guard. It seems to 
be a sufficient argument with some in favour of any change 
in our practices, that it is essential in order to the retention 
of our young people. I do not believe in the justice of the 
contention. On the contrary, I feel that nothing is more 
likely to alienate those whom it is sought to retain than a 
weakness which seems prepared to surrender everything at 
their bidding. It is wise to keep abreast of the age, to speak 
to it in a language which it can understand, to grapple with 
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its difficulties, to meet its tastes as far as this can be done 
without any sacrifice of right. But there is a point beyond 
which it is impossible to go without disloyalty to truth and 
Him from whom that truth is received, and for whom we hold 
it as a sacred trust. 

There are, I believe, many who, like myself, are weary of 
the incessant outcry for new methods which is continually 
raised at our denominational gatherings. Is there not some- 
thing to be said in favour of a more earnest fidelity to old 
truths and old principles? I was recently a hearer in one of 
our chapels which a few years ago was utterly deserted, but 
which on the occasion I speak of was filled with a crowded con- 
gregation, numbering little less than a thousand. There was 
nothing special in the service, and I was told that the rain 
had somewhat reduced the ordinary numbers. Here, then, 
was a striking example of success, and of success realized 
under conditions of exceptional difficulty. The congregation 
was composed largely of the lower section of the middle class 
and the upper section of the working classes, and it was very 
cheering to observe not only the numbers but the spirit and 
earnestness of the deeply interested assembly. What was the 
secret of the success? There was nothing sensational either 
in the service or the preaching. The one was bright and 
lively, the other interesting and powerful, but without any 
elements of special excitement. But it was a faithful setting 
forth of the gospel, and to this, accompanied by steady and 
persevering work, in which all kinds of talent were engaged, 
the steady advance of the church may be attributed. My 
belief is that similar success will attend the employment of 
the same kind of instrumentality elsewhere—the simple but 
intelligent and earnest preaching of the gospel, the diffusion 
of kindly sympathy everywhere, the maintenance of the 
church idea, and the wise utilization of all varieties of 
talent. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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1 
WE went by winding meadow paths, 
With summer breezes playing, 
And over hillside pastures green, 
Where gentle sheep were straying ; 
We nestled in the leafy nooks, 
Our presence there concealing, 
To hear the songs of woodland birds, 
From forest coverts stealing ; 
Those plaintive love-notes sweet and wild, 
How they entrance the hearer ! 
But steal away to shadier depths 
If once he ventures nearer : 
Oh, Nature has such loving ways 
To give her children pleasure, 
To furnish forth her simple joys 
In free and generous measure ! 


II. 
The city’s feverish pleasures cloy, 
And weary in the using, 
So barren oft of real joy, 
They seem not worth the choosing ; 
But charming are the summer woods, 
Where light and shade are dancing, 
The sunbeams through the swaying leaves, 
In endless ripples glancing ; 
We linger in these still retreats, 
In blissful rest reclining, 
Forgetting all the troubles past, 
Our sorrow and repining : 
For Nature has such kindly ways 
To give her children pleasure, 
And furnish forth her pure delights 
In full, unstinted measure ! 


III. 

We seek the rocky pasture slopes, 
Where herds of kine are feeding, 

To gaze on landscapes large and fair, 
In far-off blue receding ; 

We loiter by the clustering pines, 
Through which soft winds are sighing, 

To catch those weird Adolian strains, 
In mystic echoes dying ; 

We track the winding mountain brooks, 
In stony channels gliding, 
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And watch the shy and darting trout 
In watery coverts hiding : 

Oh, Nature has such winsome ways 
To give her children pleasure, 

To satisfy with gentle joys 
In full, o’erflowing measure ! 


Iv. 

Our souls are like to stringéd harps, 
And Nature’s airy fingers 

Run o’er the chords, and pure delight 
Within us wakes and lingers; 

And so we wander on, nor heed 
How fast the hours are flying, 

When lo, behind the western hills 
The long June day is dying! 

And still we linger on the heights, 
To see the sun descending, 

Its light thrown back to give the day 
A glory in the ending: 

Oh, Nature has such loving ways 
To give her children pleasure, 

And furnish forth her simple joys 
In free and generous measure ! 


REV. I. N. TARBOX, D.D. 


ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT.* 


Rozert Morrat is unique among modern missionaries. We 
do not mean to say that there have not been men as earnestly 
devoted to their Master’s service. The self-devotion of a holy 
life is a quality for which we have no mode of measurement, 
and there are men occupying obscure nooks in the field of 
Christian labour, and whose names are never mentioned in 
the Church’s roll of honour, who are as fully consecrated 
to God, and continually offering themselves as a sacrifice to 
Him, as the most distinguished heroes of the Christian host. 
The world may never hear of them, but their record is on 
high. We do not mean therefore to institute any comparison 
in this point between Robert Moffat and the other members 


* The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By their Son, Joun S$. 
Morrat. With Portraits and Illustrations. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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of the apostolic band in which he is so conspicuous a figure. 
All that we say is that his position was exceptional in this, 
that no other missionary has produced so widespread and 
abiding an impression on the public mind. This does not 
imply any disparagement of others. The Apostle of South 
Africa had very special opportunities for influencing English 
society. The closing years of his life were spent in his 
native country, and made him known to multitudes to whom 
he would otherwise have been only a great name. He was 
an old man, whose many years and honourable service had 
earned him a title to rest before he retired from the work he 
loved so well; but his life was prolonged to extreme age, and 
happily he was permitted also to live in the enjoyment of 
remarkable vigour both of mind and body. He therefore 
became known to the churches at home as he could not have 
been had he died in harness. He was hardly less of a mis- 
sionary worker in these years of retirement than he had been 
in those of more active, direct labour for the conversion of the 
heathen. With a noble self-forgetfulness which made him 
eager to respond to every call for service, he travelled over all 


parts of the kingdom as an advocate of the missionary work, 
and wherever he went he won for himself, not so much honour, 
as reverence and love. 


Robert Moffat thus became familiar to the Christian people 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and his quali- 
ties were such as to move the hearts of all who came into 
contact with him. With the venerable air and authority of 
an aged patriarch there was united all the fresh enthusiasm 
of youth; with a quiet dignity which was sufficiently im- 
pressive, there was a childlike simplicity which had a peculiar 
charm. His true moral and spiritual greatness was all the 
more deeply felt and the more willingly recognized because 
there was no attempt at self-assertion. The thorough reality of 
the man was seen in all he said and did, and it inspired trust 
which rapidly ripened into affection. When to these personal 
qualities was added the romance of his missionary life, the 
widespread interest which Robert Moffat inspired among all 
classes of people is sufficiently intelligible. The white-haired, 
venerable man commanded respect by his very appearance. 
His eye alone would have marked him out as of no ordinary. 
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calibre, and it was only in keeping with that majestic form 
which stamped him as one of nature’s true nobility. But when 
it was remembered that behind this commanding presence lay 
a life of arduous struggle and heroic enterprise, perhaps with- 
out parallel in our generation; that he had been at once a 
pioneer of civilization and a preacher of the Cross ; that he 
had in the true spirit of the Master gone forth to live among 
savages that he might raise them to a nobler level, he came 
to be regarded by all who were capable of appreciating such 
service and the motive by which it was inspired with an 
affection approaching to reverence. 

The life-story of such a man cannot fail to be rich in 
matter both of instruction and interest. It is true that so 
much is known of the great work which Moffat did that some 
of the charm of freshness would necessarily seem to be lost. 
But this is not so to the extent which might have been thought. 
In the first place, the personal element enters into the book. 
Robert Moffat told the world the story of his mission; in the 
biography we have the story of the man himself. Then, like 
a true and noble son, John Moffat is tenderly sensitive as to 
the reputation of a beloved mother. The world knew some- 
thing of the worth of his father ; but beyond the general idea 
that he had found a true helpmeet, it had little further 
acquaintance with the wife to whom he was so tenderly 
attached. But the son knew how his father valued her, and 
how much she had contributed to the happiness of his life and 
the success of his work. So he wisely resolved to make his 
book a biography of both his parents, and the wisdom of his 
decision is justified by the increased attraction which this 
gives to his book. 

We doubt whether a better biographer could have been 
found. Itis not generally so in the case of sons, but John 
Moffat is an exception. The most important part of the 
story, indeed, no one could tell so well. He not only shared 
his father’s missionary spirit, but also his intense love for 
South Africa, where he himself was born, and where he has 
laboured. His familiarity with the country and the people, 
his knowledge of all the points of interest or difficulty, as 
well as his large experience of the work itself, all qualified 
him for the task he undertook, and which he has executed 
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with remarkable success. There is no attempt at mere 
literary art, still less is there any obtrusion of the author or 
his opinions. His one object has evidently been to make the 
book a photograph of revered parents, and this he has very 
effectively done. We are especially thankful for the letters 
both of his father and mother, which are so marked a feature 
in the book. We have continually found ourselves comparing 
them with those of another great Scotchman and his wife, of 
which the world has heard enough, and more than enough, 
and the comparison, or rather contrast, has certainly been to 
the advantage of the Christian missionary. 

Robert Moffat and Thomas Carlyle have certain points of 
resemblance. Both of them were the sons of sturdy Scotch 
peasants, both were men of granite-like strength and inde- 
pendence of character, both of them had great natural genius 
and filled a position in the eye of the world of which in their 
earlier days they would not have ventured to dream. But 
here the resemblance ends. Moffat’s character had been 
softened and mellowed by the influence of Divine grace, and 
through that self-effacement which was so remarkable in him, 
he had attained a moral and spiritual nobility which, despite 
his transcendent genius, the other never reached. Both of 
them also had married remarkable women; but whereas even 
the admirers of the gifted pair wish that the world had heard 
less about Thomas Carlyle and his wife, there is no one who 
will have such a feeling in relation to the letters of Robert 
and Mary Moffat. Many of them are written to their parents, 
and are the unbosoming of their most secret and sacred 
thoughts. But they are the confidences of pure and pious souls, 
possessed with the work to which their lives were dedicated, 
and the more carefully they are studied, the more intense the 
admiration felt for the writers. They help us to understand 
better than we have done before the anxieties and cares of a 
missionary’s heart, the privations and toils of his life ; and the 
service itself assumes a grander aspect as pictured in the 
words of those who could truly say with the apostle of the 
Gentiles, ‘One thing I do.” ‘The very details, into which 
Mrs. Moffat in particular enters, only give a more thorough 
reality to these simple and touching records of missionary 
toil. 
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We do not know whether the following account of Dr. 
Moffat’s boyhood has yet appeared before ; but, at all events, 
it is so suggestive in itself that we extract it here. It is con- 
tained in a letter to one of his sons, written more than fifty 
years after. 


When I think of the advantages you have possessed, I am reminded by 
way of contrast of my infant years. Well do I remember, as if it were 
but yesterday, being sent to William—or, as he was called, Wully— 
Mitchell, a parish schoolmaster, to learn to read. The shorter catechism 
was my first book, the title-page of which contained the A, B, C, ke. 
That acquired, I went plump into the first question, ‘‘ What is the chief 
end of man?” I tugged away at this till I got to the Amen, but not 
without having my hands sometimes well warmed with the taa’s, for 
Wully was stern when he sat in judgment. This was my first step at 
school. You would be surprised to hear how little I knew. I might have 
received a better education. My dear father and mother were not to 
blame, but I wanted to be a man before the time. I lived among shipping, 
and ran off to sea; and the captain becoming exceedingly attached to 
me, constrained my parents to allow me to go many voyages with him 
in a coasting trade, and many hairbreadth escapes I had. I got disgusted 
with a sailor’s life, to the no small joy of my parents ; and I shall always 
feel grateful that I was afterwards, about the age of eleven, sent with my 
elder brother Alexander to Mr. Paton’s school at Falkirk. It was properly 
only a school for writing and book-keeping, and those who chose to pay, 
or could afford to pay, received lessons in astronomy and geography after 
school hours. My brother was one of the class of young men, who were 
nearly all the sons of the better sort of folks. Having some distance to 
walk home I was allowed to remain in the large room. I felt queer to 
know what the master was doing within the circle, and used to look very 
attentively through any little slit of an opening under an elbow, while 
I eagerly listened to the illustrations given, the master all the while never 
suspecting that I was capable of understanding the wonders of the 
planetary system. What I could not understand my brother explained 
on our way home. I was only six months at this school, the last I ever 
attended. 


tobert was trained under the severe régime of a strong 
Calvinistic family of the time. His mother, we are told, 
“might have sat to George MacDonald for his portrait of 
Robert Falconer’s grandmother,” Her theclogy was of a 
type that, happily, has almost passed away, but with all its 
exclusiveness and sombreness, ‘bordering on gloomy vin- 
dictiveness,” strange to say, it did not dry up the fountain of 
her sympathy or narrow her heart. Her son was loved tenderly, 
and he reciprocated her affection with a tenderness equal to 
her own. But the awakening of the religious life within him 
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was, after some struggle, accompanied by the acceptance of 
a more liberal theology. He had migrated from his Scotch 
home to Lancashire, and it was there that God met him, first 
leading him to a knowledge of the Lord Jesus, and’ then, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Roby, to the missionary 
work. We do not need to repeat the story here, but we may 
remark that the great missionary was educated as a Presby- 
terian, converted by the preaching of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, and sent out to the mission-field by a Congregational 
minister as an agent of the London Missionary Society. 
Catholicity, therefore, would seem to have been natural to 
him, and yet, with all his liberality of heart, he was a man 
of stern loyalty to principle. He was féted at the Mansion 
House, entertained by Christians of all churches and all 
ranks, treated as a friend and brother by bishops, but nothing 
made him swerve from his fixed Nonconformist persuasions. 
He was no bigot, but neither was he one of those amiable 
people who seem ready to whittle away every principle they 
profess for the sake of what they are pleased to call Catholic 


Christianity, and then, forsooth, to defend their pliancy by an 
appeal to the example of the Apostle John. Moffat had all 
the tenderness of John, but he had what is certainly quite as 
necessary to the completion of the true apostolic character, 
the stern fidelity to right. The account of his Nonconformity 
is given by Rev. Hugh Collum, Vicar of Leigh, who saw 
much of him in his closing years. 


We often had friendly discussions and arguments on religious ques- 
tions. He was, it is needless to say, a staunch but liberal-minded Non- 
conformist. I was often intensely amused at his quaint, original, and 
humorous way of looking at_Church matters. He evidently thought that, 
in the case of the venerable Church of England, the primitive purity and 
simplicity of the faith had been marred and materialized by contact with 
social forces, and hampered by State alliance. It was a perplexity with 
him to reconcile titles, rank, incomes, and mode of living of ‘the dig- 
nitaries of the Church” with the self-denying, hard-faring lives of the 
apostles and pioneers of the faith—‘ the servant,”’ in his judgment, ‘* not 
being greater than his Master.”’ 

T recollect his giving me an amusing account of his being entertained 
at dinner by the hospitable Archbishop Tait. The state and circumstance 
of the palace on the one hand, and the eminently Christian character, 
geniality, and sympathy of the good Archbishop, suggested to his simple 
mind a bewildering contrast. With that catholicity of spirit which dis- 
tinguished him, he was wont to attend the afternoon service in the parish 

VOL. XIV. 49 
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church from time to time. He enjoyed the reading of the lessons, the 
hymns, and the sermon, but finding out the places in the Prayer-book 
evidently puzzled him. The Litany—which to the majority of Church- 
men is, perhaps, the most beautiful and comprehensive feature of our 
Liturgy—was to him, I think, the least attractive part of the service. 
The breaking up of the sublime whole into a number of short, ejaculatory 
sentences, the frequent and emphatic reiteration of the same words by 
the congregation, were to him uncongenial, savouring of “ vain repeti- 
tion.” If I recollect rightly, it suggested to him the quaint idea of 
“ bickering,” or importunity. 

Even the most bigoted and narrow-minded Churchman, however, could 
not take offence at Dr. Moffat’s friendly and not unnatural criticisms of 
our system, services, and ceremonial, which to him must have seemed 
somewhat strange. They were offered, from an independent and by no 
means unsympathetic standpoint, with the utmost candour and bonhomie. 
To my mind they were rather refreshing and stimulating, and I enjoyed 
listening to what could be said “on the other side of the question” by 
one whom I so greatly admired and esteemed. 

But if the good doctor did not on occasion scruple to point out what to 
him appeared the defects of the Church, even while freely acknowledging 
the good work she was doing, he was by no means blind to the imperfec- 
tions of Nonconformity. As a large-minded and large-hearted man, who 
had seen much of the world, who had been brought face to face with the 
degradations of heathenism and of bastard forms of Christianity, he had 
no sympathy with what was narrow, bitter, sectarian, or intolerant, 
whether it were found within the Church, or in systems outside her pale. 
If I mistake not, Nonconformity no less than ecclesiasticism had its own 
peculiar puzzles for him. 


His wife was the daughter of excellent people at Dukin- 
field, who were among the founders of the Congregational 
Church at Ashton-under-Lyne, where her name is still 
cherished as a happy memory of the early struggles and 
early successes of a church which has since grown to be 
one of the most powerful in the county. Her parents were 
at first opposed to the marriage, because of their unwil- 
lingness to part with an only daughter to go to so arduous 
« mission. And the opposition was not at once over- 
come. Indeed, Moffat had to leave England with but little 
hope of seeing his hopes realized. Amor vincit omnia, and 
so it was here, but the correspondence of Mrs. Moffat shows 
that with her a feeling even more powerful than love was at 
work, a deep conviction of personal duty. The story is told 
at length, and it is creditable to all parties. The parents 
command our sympathy, evenif we think that their resistance 
was somewhat too obstinate, and certainly nothing could be 
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more admirable than the conduct of the separated lovers, whose 
union was not only necessary to their own happiness, but to 
the progress of the work of God. In the whole of the narra- 
tive we find Mrs. Moffat ever the same simple and true- 
hearted Christian, unselfish, full of care and thought for 
others, passionately devoted to the work of Christ, a true 
woman with all the devotion of the saintly character. 

We hope the book will ere long be in the hands of all our 
readers. There are many points raised in it into which we 
should have liked to enter, but perhaps we shall be doing the 
best service to all parties by giving some characteristic ex- 
tracts. The first story we remember to have heard from Dr. 
Moffat himself on his first visit to England, but it is very strik- 
ing, and may not be familiar to those of a younger generation. 


One evening he halted at a farm which showed signs of belonging to a 
man of wealth and importance, who had many slaves. The old patriarch, 
hearing that he was a missionary, gave him a hearty welcome, and pro- 
posed that in the evening he should give them a service. No proposal 
could have been more acceptable, and he sat down to the plain but plentiful 
meal with a light heart. The sons and daughterscamein. Supper ended, 
a clearance was made, the big Bible and the psalm-books were brought 
out, and the family was seated. 

“ But where are the servants ?”’ asked Moffat. 

“Servants! what do you mean ? ” 

“T mean the Hottentots, of whom I see so many on your farm.” 

“ Hottentots! Do you mean that, then! Let me go to the mountain 
and eall the baboons, if you want a congregation of that sort. Or stop, I 
have it: my sons, call the dogs that lie in front of the door—they will 
do.” 

The missionary quietly dropped an attempt which threatened a wrath- 
ful ending, and commenced the service. The psalm wassung, prayer was 
offered, and the preacher read the story of the Syrophenician woman, and 
selected more especially the words: ‘ Truth, Lord, but even the dogs eat 
of the crumbs that fall from the master’s table.” He had not spoken many 
minutes when the voice of the old man was again heard: ‘* Will Mynheer 
sit down and wait a little; he shall have the Hottentots.” 

The summons was given, the motley crowd trooped in, many who prob- 
ably had never been within the door of their master’s house before, and 
many more who never before had heard the voice of a preacher. 

When the service was over and the astonished Hottentots had dispersed, 
the farmer turned to his guest and said, ‘‘ My friend, you took a hard 
hammer and you have broken a hard head.” 

This must not be taken as an instance representing the universal feeling 
ofa class. Even in those days there were God-fearing and earnest-minded 
Boers who did their best for their slaves; and now, thanks to the labours 
of many devoted ministers, there is a true and growing missionary spirit 
in the Dutch population of South Africa. 
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The name of Mosilikatse is well known to all who have any 
acquaintance with Dr. Moffat’s labours. He had come to 
regard the missionary both with affection and reverence, and 
the relations between them were of the closest kind. The 
following account of Moffat’s farewell to him has a touch of 
sadness about it, especially in the light of the closing sen- 
tences : 


On Sunday morning, the seventeenth of June, he walked up tothe chief's 
kraal for the purpose of speaking to Mosilikatse and his people for the last 
time on the great themes of life, death, and eternity. As we followed 
him along the narrow path from our camp to the town, about a mile dis- 
tant, winding through fields and around patches of the uncleared, primeval 
forest, no step was more elastic and no frame more upright than his. In 
‘spite of unceasing toil amid tropical heats and miasmatic exhalations, in 
spite of cares and disappointments, his wonderful energy seemed unabated. 
The old chief was, as usual, in his large courtyard, and gave kindly greet- 
ing. They were a strange contrast as they sat side by side—the Matebele 
tyrant, and his friend the messenger of peace. The word of command 
was given; the warriors filed in and ranged themselves in a great semi- 
circle, sitting on the ground; the women crept as near as they could, 
behind huts and other points of concealment, and all listened in breath- 
less silence to the last words of ‘‘ Moshete.’’ He himself knew that they 
were his last words, and that his work in Matebeleland was now given 
over to younger hands. It was a solemn service, and closed the long 
series of such in which the friend of Mosilikatse had striven to pierce the 
dense darkness of soul which covered him and his people. 

On the morrow there was the last leave-taking, and Moffat started for 
his distant home. That was twenty-four years ago. Of the three men 
whom he left in the work, one has passed to his rest, another has retired 
from the field, and the third, William Sykes, is still at his post. Mosili- 
katse, faithful to his promise, was a steady friend to the new mission- 
aries ; and in this respect his son, Lobengula, has followed in his steps, 
but the mission has as yet been without visible success. Time only will 
tell what has been the meaning of this strange history. It is more than 
fifty years since Moffat first visited the Matebele. In the meantime at- 
tempts had been made by the Paris missionaries and by the American 
board to establish missions among them, but in vain. Sykes and those 
now associated with him have been able to maintain a foothold in the 
country, but it is difficult to see any result commensurate with the exist- 
ence of a,mission for twenty-five years. The day will declare it! 


We take leave of the book here, simply adding that it is a 
worthy record of two noble lives, and one which will certainly 
raise the high estimate already formed of Robert and Mary 
Moffat. 
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SOCIAL HELPS,* 
PART IV. 


“ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God.”—Marr. v. 9. 


I HASTEN on, however, to consider, thirdly, the help in the 
solution of these social problems which men may render one 
another outside of, or beyond, their industrial relations— 
the human help which is needed. For eight, or ten, or four- 
teen hours each week-day men hold to each other economic 
relations as wage-givers and wage-receivers, as employers and 
employed. For the remainder of each twenty-four hours men 
stand related to each other simply and solely as human 
beings. For the working parts of six days men can be tied 
to each other by the laws of economics; for one whole day of 
the seven men in general have no industrial claims upon each 
other. Upon the Sabbath day the law protects with its power 
the weakest factory girl from the clatter of the machinery ; 
mammon loosens its grasp upon the pulses of human life, 
and men stand related to each other under God their Father 
simply and purely as men. This larger human relation was 
before, and is after, and circumscribes all lesser and economic 
relations of man. It cannot safely be denied, it ought not to 
be wholly ignored, even in the strictly economic relations of 
men. Human beings are not created as so many prime 
numbers towards each other; there are common ‘divisors 
among allmen. And that which is best and of the greatest 
worth in the individual man is not that which is his own, but 
that which he shares with others—mind, intelligence, heart, 
conscience, truth, love—such are the common divisors of 
humanity, and the greatest of these is love! There are two 
men in the community whose calling it is to trace through 
men’s lives these common factors of humanity—the physician, 
who follows the same course of human weakness and suffering 
among the rich and the poor, and who is familiar with the 
dread powers before which we all are mortal: and the pastor, 
who traces the same elements of humanity from house to 
house; who reads the same old, human story of love and 
troth in the vows spoken under the costliest wedding bell, or 


* By Rev. Newman Smyth, from the Andover Review. 
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taken by the light of the humblest hearth, where a strong 
arm and a true heart begin once more to make together a 
hopeful home; who prays before the same human mourning 
and sorrow in the heart of the poor woman who must give 
her first-born to the death-angel of God, while her husband 
can hardly stop long enough from his work to brush with his 
sleeve the tear from his eye; and also in the silent mansion 
where father and mother would sell all that they have could 
they see again between them the little child whose angel-spirit 
now beholds the face of its Father in heaven. And to one 
who has thus followed these strong, elastic, all-embracing 
lines of humanity, in which the Creator has bound together 
the lives of men and of women, the artificial distinctions of 
life appear but glitter and gauze; and even the hum of our 
industries and the din of the market-place become as distant 
sounds—echoes of a passing strife—to him whose heart is 
filled with these sweet and solemn and most human voices, 
in whose song and supplication all men’s joys and sorrows 
seem to be blended in one prayer of humanity to the Father. 

With such humanities the economist, as an economist, may 
have nothing to do. It is his business to figure out in terms 
of money the ratios of production to consumption, or to fix 
the fluctuating point, if he can, where the claims of capital 
and labour shall be balanced in interest and wages. But with 
these humanities every man at his work, whether he be master 
or servant, has much to do. No man in his accidental relations 
of service to other men can escape wholly the obligations of 
these essential human relations. Whatever be the accidental 
relations of business, men are still men, and should respect 
and treat each other as men. Let the discipline of any service 
be never so thorough; let the requirements of faithful work 
be never so high or inexorable ;—men are not hurt by manly 
mastery ; men grow in manly service ;—only let the spirit of 
humanity enter into all service and everywhere lend hope 
and colour to life! If this spirit shall fail to become the 
controlling industrial temper, if humanity shall not prevail 
as a bracing atmosphere in workshop and factory, then social 
discontent will breed and multiply, as germs of disease grow 
in a dark and heavy air. There is a logic of events which 
leads with equal justice towards one conclusion or its opposite, 
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as society pleases to lay down its middle term. On the one 
hand, if men in their relations of service and business shall 
remember and keep their humanity, then the logic of events, 
working straight on through that middle term of humanity, 
will bind the whole of society together in one conclusion of 
honour and peace. But change that middle term of humanity 
for inhumanity, pride, and a Roman ostentation of wealth, 
and with equal impartiality the logic of events will work 
straight on towards a different conclusion of the degradation 
of labour, distress, riot, and despair. At the mouth of the 
coal pit, or under any crushing weight of circumstances, suffer 
men to be pressed down below the human level towards 
animalism, and, by the inevitable logic of humanity, the 
reaction follows in some violent outbreak of brute force. If 
society produces brute force in men, society must suffer from 
the brute force of men. The International Working People’s 
Association close their address to the ‘‘ Working men of 
America,” issued at their Pittsburg Congress, in the year 
1888, with these words of wrath: ‘‘ Tremble! oppressors of 
the world! Not far beyond your purblind sight there dawn 
the scarlet and sable lights of the Judgment Day!” We 
may smile at the notion of ‘scarlet and sable lights;” but 
whether any judgment day is reserved in the providence of 
Almighty God for our civilization, whether we or our children 
shall see crises, or visitations of God upon us through the 
wrath of man, depends very directly upon our success or 
failure, during this our national day of grace, in giving the 
instincts of justice and the sentiments of humanity free play 
and power through all the relations of life. A thoroughly 
humanized society will need no standing army to protect it; 
a de-humanized land no army could save. 

I am led thus to the fourth and last suggestion of social 
help which I have to offer, namely, help through increasing 
participation in common social interests. Every child who 
has thumbed his arithmetic knows that certain numbers are- 
called the common multiples of other numbers. So as indi- 
viduals we have our common social multiples. There are 
some objects of endeavour and devotion which are our common 
social multiples. In these each of us becomes enlarged. 
Through these each life is multiplied into other lives. Public 
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opinion represents these social multiples. Public opinion is 
the exponent of a power which even economists at their 
ciphering do not wholly ignore. Public opinion in England, 
for example, has not been without influence in keeping land 
rents somewhat below the point up to which the force of com- 
petition unchecked might have carried them. Our industrial 
stability, as well as national security, lies largely in open dis- 
cussion, and a government through public opinion. Let the 
secret counsels of all classes of men high or low be published 
on the housetops of our civilization by the press; let bureaus 
of statistics give us the exact returns of industries, and let 
the meetings also of labour come out of secrecy ; let American 
workmen, in a free country, despise European methods of 
burrowing underground ; let their views and claims enter as 
open and fair factors for what they are worth in the formation 
of the general public opinion—and then, in a civilization 
which shall be indeed our common multiple, social incen- 
diaries and dynamiters mighi as well plot to blow up the sun 
and the stars as to do any violence to our free institutions. 
The love of the city and the homes of the city is one of 
these common social multiples, in cherishing which is help and 
security. We are none of us largely successful, thoroughly 
happy or safe, if we seek only the things which are our own, 
if we are without public spirit, if we are not lovers of the city. 
The man who makes himself and his means a useful factor 
in the common multiple of the city’s prosperity, who opens a 
park where all men, rich or poor, may breathe heaven’s fresh 
air, or who founds a free library, or builds a hospital, or con- 
tributes in any sensible way to the happiness of the people— 
the man who loves the city, and, whether he has much or 
little, does what he can for the city, is the true socialist, the 
genuine reformer, and his memory and his work shall be a 
common bond of men. And the love of country is a still 
larger social multiple. I noticed at first with some surprise 
that the proclamation of the anarchists of this city included 
patriotism among the objects of their detestation. But their 
logic follows unerringly their instinct of destruction, for 
patriotism is a profound sentiment of humanity in their way. 
The love of country—what a glorious multiple of the lives of 
many it has been in our day and generation! This is the 
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anniversary of Washington’s birthday. The two ends of the 
bright rainbow arch of promise over this land rest upon and 
glorify the tomb at Mount Vernon, and the last patriot 
soldier’s grave. Let patriotism be taught in the pulpit, the 
school, and the home; in the baptism of this high and holy 
spirit we become brothers. 

And there is one other social multiple which I have not 
mentioned. It is the largest of all—it includes all lands and 
makes all men neighbours—the infinite multiple of our lives 
is love of God. Abiding, however, by my understanding at 
the outset, I shall not now detain you by any argument for 
the social multiplying power of religion. I know that the 
age needs for the solution of its social problems not so much 
reasoning in the pulpit about faith as a larger, more human, 
diviner exemplification of Christianity in the world. Yet I 
should be untrue to my own deepest conviction did I not 
pause long enough in concluding this discussion to affirm my 
own faith in the gospel of the Man of Nazareth, the carpen- 
ter’s son, as the one large, sufficient, and universal multiple 
of human life and thought and hope. When over all the 
fields of toiling and suffering humanity I seek for the light 
in which this earth shall be blessed, I must look beyond the 
scattered rays which shine along the way from friendly 
windows of men’s homes; and I see the darkness closing in 
again around the torches of every passing procession of men 
carrying banners of reform ;.I must look above for the dawn 
of the day of the Lord, and behold in the heavens the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
I see a new heaven and a new earth; the earth becomes new 
under the glory of the new heaven. 

To the preaching of this gospel of hope the ordinary minis- 
trations of this pulpit are devoted. To the Christian motives 
and powers which shall make men more human and more 
true in this present life, and for the ages of ages, this building 
has been consecrated ; and in these high truths and glorious 
responsibilities, we, as Christian disciples, would practice and 
teach ourselves and our children. Upon other Sabbaths, not 
to-day, it shall be my privilege to discourse upon these im- 
mortal themes. Allow me simply to remark, in closing this 
discussion of social problems, that this ancient church, strong 
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in the faith and the love of its members, asks no man’s 
patronage, and will never, I trust, consent to receive in its 
Master’s name the condescending homage of any man’s learning, 
or knowingly honour the wages of any man’s unrighteousness; 
but, so long as there lives in its devotion the spirit of Christ, 
it will never despise the widow’s mite, or refuse its holy cup 
of communion to the humblest disciple. If any working man 
who in any distress, injustice, or bitterness of life has ever 
been tempted to number the Christian church among his 
oppressors, has found us willing here to listen to his story ; if, 
uniting with us in confession of our common human want and 
sin, and in our songs of faith, whatever his beliefs may be, 
he has found kinder feelings and worthier motives for life 
rising in his own heart, let me assure him that our door is 
open upon every Sabbath day, in the name of One whom we 
own as our Master and Lord, for all who will enter in. 
NEWMAN SMYTH. 


CECIL HARVEY; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was, as has already been seen, the good fortune of Mr. 
Harvey to find in his deacons sincere and sympathetic friends. 
Some of them indeed were remarkably lacking in those little 
manifestations of feeling which cost so little to those from 
whom they come, but mean so much to those to whom they 
are shown; some had fads and fancies of their own which 
interfered with their singleness of purpose and crippled their 
usefulness in the Church itself, and others had peculiarities 
which sometimes taxed the forbearance of their friends, and 
especially of their pastor ; but there was not one of them who 
was not loyal to the heart’s core both to the Church and its 
minister. There was one of them, however, it must be said, 
who was often a sore trouble to Cecil. Nothing was further 
from his thoughts than any idea of annoying his minister. 
What he did he did quite unwittingly, and, in truth, no one 
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would have been more surprised than he could he have known 
the effect produced by some of his heedless remarks and 
unwise actions. He had no unkind thought or evil purpose, 
and was greatly distressed if he found that he had been the 
means of making mischief. But unfortunately, both for him- 
self and others, he had a maximum of self-complacency with 
a minimum of sound sense and an utter absence of tact. Mr. 
Withers was a Londoner by descent and by birth, had lived 
in London all his days, had contracted that indefinable sense 
of higher wisdom which seems to cling to those who feel that 
they are at, what our American cousins would call, the ‘‘ hub ”’ 
of the universe. As if this were not enough to fill him with a due 
sense of his own importance, he had also the proud satisfac- 
tion of feeling that for years he had been a deacon of a Church 
which certainly was not the least among the cities of Judah, 
and the intimate friend of a minister who was one of the 
leading preachers of the day. There was, therefore, some- 
thing of a spirit of friendly patronage in his acceptance of the 
office of deacon at Southwood. He felt much as an ex-Premier 
of Great Britain might feel if he consented to fill a place in 
the Cabinet of a young and struggling colony. He had been 
elected a short time before Cecil’s own settlement, in conse- 
quence mainly of the interest he had taken in the difficulties and 
complications which we have already chronicled, and had 
certainly proved himself useful, though he often marred his 
own work by a strange inability to understand the feelings of 
others, and by an oracular tone which he adopted on all 
occasions. 

To Cecil it was peculiarly annoying. He could readily have 
accepted the wide difference of opinion and of sympathy which 
was continually making itself apparent; but the peculiar 
manner in which Mr. Withers stated his views, and the 
arguments by which he enforced them, were specially 
offensive to him. He had formed his own estimate, and it 
was not a low one, of the merits of the great Dr. Chry- 
sostom, the preacher whom Mr. Withers idolized, and was 
quite ready to do full justice to the work which he had 
done at the Aldgate Church, of which for many long years 
he had been the distinguished pastor. But when on every 
occasion, suitable or unsuitable, an appeal was made to 
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the example of this eminent divine or the practice of the 
Aldgate Church, he naturally grew weary, and in time some- 
what impatient. As might be expected, his own intellectual 
history had made him independent, and having emancipated 
himself from the traditions of the Church in which he had 
been educated, he was not likely to entangle himself in a fresh 
yoke of bondage by bowing to the unwritten traditions of a 
comparatively small society, however influential its chief, and 
however abundant in love and good works it may itself have 
been. Poor Mr. Withers could imagine nothing more impres- 
sive and lofty than the eloquence on which he had hung 
with rapture for more than a quarter of a century, and nothing 
more admirable in practical work than the administration of 
the Church in which he had filled so conspicuous a place. 
Hence he was continually quoting their example. If any 
question arose at the deacons’ meeting, the practice at Ald- 
gate was sure to be cited, as though it were the law of the 
Medes and Persians, in which there could be no change, and 
from which there could be no appeal. If Cecil happened to 
preach on any text which lingered in the good man’s memory 
as one over which Dr. Chrysostom had poured the charm of 
his eloquence, he was sure to be told of it, and in such a way 
as to suggest that in his secret heart his informant was sigh- 
ing over the departed glory of the former dispensation. In 
truth, Withers had such an abiding consciousness that he had 
fallen from a high estate in which he once stood, that he 
could not help making others sensible of it also. There was 
an air of authority which characterized all his utterances, 
and Cecil continually winced under its quiet assumption. 

It would probably have been better, as it would certainly 
have been more conducive to his own peace of mind, if he 
had been able to treat Mr. Withers and his talk with good- 
natured indifference. Nothing is cheaper than the wisdom 
which expresses itself in such suggestions, but nothing is less 
practical. It would be just as rational to tell a man with a 
specially delicate skin that he should not allow himself to be 
annoyed by the sting of a gnat, as to instruct a man of 
sensitive spirit not to fret himself about the petty worries to 
which the unwisdom as much as the unkindness of others 
may subject him. He simply cannot help himself. The 
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susceptibility is in his nature, and to wish that it were other- 
wise is in reality to wish him stripped of much of his power. 
It is not only poets who are a genus irritabile. Orators, 
especially those who have the Divine gift by which they hold 
their fellows spellbound, are of the same order, and if their 
nature were less finely strung, they would not have the same 
capacity for touching human hearts. Cecil was sensitive in 
a very high degree. Only those who knew him intimately 
understood how much he fretted about petty things which 
others would have dismissed without a second thought. Trifles 
light as air—some heedless word dropped by one too rude of 
speech, some incidental occurrence into which a sinister pur- 
pose might be read—dwelt in his memory, were magnified by 
the imagination into matters of serious import, and disturbed 
his peace to an extent of which there was not the faintest 
sign in his outward demeanour. It was hard for any who saw 
him in the pulpit when his soul was possessed by his theme, 
and the flashing eye and the bold and even at times almost 
vehement utterance seemed to speak of one who never quailed 
befote the face of man, to believe that this fervid speaker, 
this courageous champion of truth, had his hours of anxiety 
approaching to despondency, and that while he was thus 
fearless in the discharge of duty he was almost morbidly 
sensitive to the touch whether of kindness or of cruelty. Yet 
soit was. His nature was intensely sympathetic, and from 
his very largeness of heart he presented a very wide surface 
to the shafts of unkindness or indifference. Probably he 
ought not to have heeded the foolish remarks which Withers 
was only too much in the habit of dropping, or if they 
wounded him for a time should have been able to set against 
them the many assurances he had of his attachment to him- 
self personally. But it is not wonderful that it should have 
been otherwise, for Withers was very inconsiderate. His 
perfect self-satisfaction made it impossible for him to under- 
stand the mistakes that he was committing. At the very 
time when he was trampling most rudely on the feelings of 
his minister, he was pleasing himself with the fond persuasion 
that he was doing him real service. An endeavour to en- 
lighten him would have been useless, for he would have thrown 
himself back on the excellence of his motives and would 
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hardly have been able to comprehend how he could have been 
so grievously misunderstood. 

There are many who express their surprise that ministers, 
and especially successful ministers, should pay such heed to 
the idiosyncrasies of those with whom they have to work. But 
therein lies the secret of this sensitiveness. It is because they 
have to work with them, and because the spiritual success of 
their ministry must largely depend on the extent to which 
they can secure that co-operation, that they are fidgeted by 
weaknesses which are unworthy of so much notice. Cecil 
had no need to trouble himself about the opinion of Mr. 
Withers, who had not the power to disturb his position even 
if he had the will, as (to do him no more than bare justice) 
it must in all honesty be said that he had not. Cecil’s 
popularity and influence were altogether independent of any 
individual, and if he had chosen to assert himself he might 
very easily have put down any one who had made himself 
obnoxious. But he was too true a minister of Christ to 
adopt such a policy, except as a last resort in the case of 
any who had shown themselves absolutely impracticable. 
This could not be said in relation to Withers. He was fussy, 
indiscreet, self-opinionated, but he was neither a malignant 
nor an obstructive man, and it was Cecil’s desire to take ad- 
vantage of such service as he was disposed to render to the 
Church. But in order to this he had often to crucify his own 
feelings. 

That the minister and the deacon took different views on 
many questions, perhaps on most, goes without saying. They 
belonged to different generations, had been trained in different 
schools, had reached their position as Congregationalists, 
perhaps even as Christians, by different paths. Mr. Withers 
believed that Dr. Chrysostom was an ideal minister, and that 
the one course for Cecil, or any other young minister, to pursue 
was to follow closely in his footsteps. He never took into 
account the change that had passed over society since the 
days when that famous preacher was in his prime, and it 
certainly never occurred to him that even “the Doctor,” had 
he lived in our day, might have felt the necessity of adapt- 
ing his methods to these altered conditions. This was an 
amount of philosophy and of common sense somewhat be- 
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yond the range of Mr. Withers, who with infantile simplicity 
laid down as a fundamental maxim of ministerial conduct 
that whatever Dr. Chrysostom did should be imitated, and 
whatever he left undone should be eschewed. Now, the elo- 
quent pastor of Aldgate belonged to a generation in which 
the congregational—that is, the local or parochial, as distin- 
guished from a national—sentiment prevailed, and in him it 
took a specially intense form. He cared for Aldgate Church, 
and nothing beyond it. He did not feel any obligation as 
a Congregational minister, nor even as a British citizen, 
except such as the law enforced upon him. He was pastor 
of Aldgate Church, and if he kept the pews crowded, the 
exchequer full, the people in good humour, and the institu- 
tions of the Church in good working order, he had discharged 
the whole duty of Chrysostom. We do not say this with 
any intention of disparaging a man who had undoubtedly 
many excellent points in his character. He had simply 
fallen into one of the faults of his generation, and exag- 
gerated it in his own particular case. He had a popularity 
which was certainly in excess of his real abilities as a 
preacher, and that popularity had injured him both intel- 
lectually and spiritually. He loved its outward and visible 
signs—the crowded congregation, the enthusiastic admirers, 
the pleasant flatteries in which some of them indulged—and 
he became afraid of anything which threatened any possible 
diminution of the favour with which he was regarded. He 
was nervously anxious about giving offence—except, indeed, 
it was to Roman Catholics, Unitarians, or unbelievers, whom 
he might attack and displease without exposing himself to 
any odium, and probably might even increase his popularity 
by doing it. 

Dr. Chrysostom did not answer to that type of popular 
preacher which one of our greatest satirists has incarnated 
in the person of Rev. Mr. Honeyman. There was no hypo- 
crisy or conscious insincerity in him. In truth, he lived up 
to the standard of his generation; but that standard was 
different from ours. In some respects it was higher and 
nobler, but in others it was distinctly inferior. The Dissent- 
ing minister of that day had not shaken off the influence of 
the long and dreary period in which Dissenters were expected 
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to be content with being tolerated, and, indeed, to be ex- 
tremely grateful that so much grace was extended to them. 
That period, in fact, had not come to a close at the time when 
he was at the zenith of his ministerial popularity, and though 
his closing years saw the beginning of a great change, the 
depressing influence of earlier days was not to be all at once 
shaken off. The Nonconformist ministers of that day were 
as ardent in their patriotism as their successors ; but it mani- 
fested itself in a different way. Dr. Chrysostom, for example, 
was a strong supporter of the Brunswick family, and he had 
political sympathies which inclined him very strongly to the 
Whig party. The devotion of these older Dissenters to the 
Whigs had in it a simplicity and constancy which might have 
touched hearts of stone; but it made no impression upon 
these aristocratic politicians. It is told of Walpole, that, 
being asked by one of a deputation with whom he had been 
shuffling and advancing all kinds of opportunist pleas, when 
the convenient time would be for the repeal of the odious 
tests which had so long remained as relics of the old Stuart 
tyranny, he answered, “Never.” But it is not told that even 
this frankness, which was surely little short of brutal, alien- 
ated the confiding Nonconformists on whom he had so largely 
to depend for support in the country. They continued faithful, 
and up to the time when Lord John Russell undertook a work 
which ought to have been done more than a century before, 
Dissenters did yeomen’s service, and received little or no 
requital. Dr. Chrysostom, like his brethren, was a Whig, 
but it cannot be said that he ever gave any evidence of strong, 
popular sympathies, or, indeed, took any active part in politics. 

In this Mr. Withers held that he fulfilled the true ideal of 
a Christian minister. He was not a keen politician himself, 
and was rather disposed to regard politics as lying outside 
the proper limits of Christian life and action. With such 
ideas Cecil had no sympathy. If we were to say that he had 
little patience we should not go beyond the truth. They were 
so contrary to all his conceptions of Christianity that he must 
have unlearned much that he had found in the New Testa- 
ment before he could have adopted them. In his view religion 
had to do with the entire man, and it implied the sanctifica- 
tion of every power of his nature, and every department of his 
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life. He held that the religion was worth very little which 
did not make a man better in all his relations, and that he 
had no more right to neglect his duty to the State than his 
duty to his family. He was therefore a politician, and of a 
type which men generally find it very difficult to understand 
—one who acted under the rule of Christian principle, and 
consequently did not feel himself free to speak or to be silent 
according to the caprice of the moment, but who was hound 
to use such power as he possessed to promote the cause which, 
on the whole, he believed to be right. He was specially inte- 
rested in the elevation of the people, and was not to be 
deterred by those imputations of Socialism which are so 
easily made, and are supposed at once to dispose of any 
measure against which they are directed, from advocating 
reforms which would certainly have been condemned by the 
older school of Radical politicians. But if he was prepared 
to see the State undertaking more work on behalf of the com- 
munity and for its good, the feeling which led him to consent 
to this, opposed as it was to many of his convictions, only 
made him the more anxious to use such influence he possessed 
as a minister of the Church of Christ to promote the same 
end. His conception of the responsibilities of a Christian 
minister was very broad. That it could possibly be his one 
duty to minister to the intellectual pleasure, or even the 
spiritual profit, of the members of his congregation, was an 
idea which he could not even entertain. -He would do his 
best to make his pulpit a real power ; he would seek to be the 
friend and sympathetic counsellor of his people in all times 
of anxiety or sorrow, when they desired his presence and 
aid; he would be as much as possible among them as their 
friend and brother ; but he would not be brought into subjec- 
tion for an hour to the selfish theory which would have made 
him the mere servant of the Church of which he was pastor. 
He was a servant of the Lord Jesus, and a minister of His 
for all righteousness, ready to meet every call which sum- 
moned him to struggle or to work on behalf of truth and 
righteousness. 

It happened that soon after his coming to Southwood there 
was an opportunity for showing the principle on which he 
meant to proceed, and he did not hesitate to use it. A great 
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question of right, in which religious men were specially in- 
terested, was agitating the community and he felt himself 
called upon to give a deliverance on the subject. He had, 
therefore, consented to speak at a public meeting, and his 
name was announced accordingly, much to the annoyance of 
one or two of his members. One of them, Mr. Crabbe, a 
retired solicitor, thought it right and necessary to call upon 
him and express his adverse views. Among other argu- 
ments he adduced was the example of the minister of a 
neighbouring Church, to which Crabbe had previously be- 
longed. 

“My dear friend Mr. Stuart,” he said, ‘‘ made it a rule 
never to enter into any subject about which there might 
be difference of opinion.” 

‘Tt strikes me that his range of topics must have been very 
much restricted,” said Cecil. 

“Oh, of course, I mean subjects which did not actually 
come within his special province. He did not shrink from 
speaking boldly in defence of truth.” 

‘“*In other words, let me say, he did not refuse to go into con- 
troversy sv long as all good people were ready to back him, but 
he would not speak on anything in relation to which they were 
divided.” 

‘* Precisely, precisely,”’ said Crabbe, rubbing his hands with 
great satisfaction, with the hope that his minister was enter- 
ing into his views; “‘he did not like to offend any fellow 
Christian.” 

‘But that,” said Cecil, ‘‘is just the line of action which 
seems contrary to the spirit of the gospel. Paul did not shrink 
from maintaining the truth even though in doing it he had to 
withstand Peter to his face, and at the certain risk of offend- 
ing him. Iam afraid even good people must sometimes be 
offended for their own good. At all events, I must think more 
of my duty to the truth than of their feelings.” 

“‘T am very sorry to hear you speak in this way. In my 
former Church our desire was to avoid all controversy, and 
keep on good terms with everybody.” 

‘‘With the result, if I have heard correctly,” said Cecil, 
interrupting him, “of interesting nobody, and having, after 
years of labour, a Church without any living force. Excuse 
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me, Mr. Crabbe, I intend to adopt a different plan. I shall 
seek to follow out my own line of duty without any anxious 
care as to the result. To my own self I will seek to be true, 
and can trust in God to bless and prosper me in the endea- 
vour.”” . 

Cecil went to the meeting, where he spoke with remarkable 
power, and so established an influence outside his own 
immediate circle which he never afterwards lost. It did not 
at once result in attracting to the congregation any consider- 
able number of the working people. But in course of time 
it had a good effect even in this way, and a still better one in 
creating a real sympathy between the minister and a class of 
people who had lost all interest in Churches, and were dis- 
posed to regard religious men and especially parsons as their 
enemies. One of the first and most imperative and, at the 
same time, most difficult duties which the Church has to per- 
form at present is ‘to break down this feeling, which ap- 
proaches very nearly to positive hostility, and convert it into 
a true sympathy, and any minister who is able to contribute 
at all towards this end is proving himself a man for the times. 
Cecil’s heart was set upon it. There was nothing in him of 
the temper of the demagogue, hardly that even of the demo- 
crat; on the contrary, his natural tendencies were all in the 
contrary direction. He loved culture and grace and refine- 
ment. His tastes were literary, and he found pleasure in the 
society of educated men. In short, he seemed born to be a 
Cavalier rather than a Puritan. But his convictions were all 
on the side of the people and his sympathies went with them. 
He burned to make his ministry felt among the democracy, 
and if possible to carry his Church with him in the effort. 

It was here that a serious difference arose between him and 
Mr. Withers. This excellent man was not of the forward 
school. He was disposed rather to look backward, and to sigh 
over the days of his active manhood. ‘Old times were 
changed, old manners gone,” and as he had not changed with 
them, he naturally enough fretted over what appeared to him 
serious deflections from the faith and practice of the fathers. 
The new generation seemed to him wild, reckless, bent on 
innovation for its own sake or lacking in reverence, possibly 
even lacking in faith. ‘‘ Ah, it used not to be so once,” he was 
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accustomed to exclaim, when he was told of some novelty that 
appeared to him specially mischievous, and the deep sigh 
which he heaved told how profoundly it had affected him. It is 
unjust to be severe on men of this temperament. They may 
may not reason very logically, and they may show as much 
ignorance of God’s ways in the past as want of trust in His 
goodness for the future. Their ideas of the present state of 
things are distorted by strong feeling, which exaggerates evils 
and overlooks that which is good; their comparisons with 
former times are based on a very limited induction of facts, 
and are essentially misleading ; their views of practical policy 
are wanting in sagacity and in faith. It would be folly to 
accept their estimate of the religion of the day, and it would 
be worse than folly to be guided by their counsels. But they 
ought not to be judged too harshly, for they are doubtless 
sincere and earnest. Cecil fully understood them, and even 
while he found it necessary to act independently of Mr. 
Withers, and sometimes even to resist his views, he never 
failed to treat him with becoming respect. 


THE NAMES “JESUS” AND “CHRIST” SEPARATELY 
AND UNITEDLY CONSIDERED. 


3. Tue latent meaning discovered by meditation in all 
parts of the sacred writings requires a clear and continual 
distinction to be made by us in the names Jesus and Christ, 
‘both separately and unitedly considered. Words of inspira- 
tion, and especially in relation to the principal truths of 
revelation, have depths of meaning in them which are known 
to prayerful meditation only. It is the Spirit’s interpretation 
of His own words. We do but include under the same rule 
the words Jesus and Christ. We inquire in each case why 
the Spirit of God has used the one name and not the other; 
why both, and why in a particular order? There is some 
reason for this, which may be discovered, we think, with 
more or less clearness in the occasions upon which they are 
introduced. 
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4. The reasons for other names given by inspiration in 
other parts of the Scriptures confirm the expectation of par- 
ticular and separate meanings in the most prominent names 
in the New Testament. Abram is changed to Abraham, and 
Jacob to Israel, that their names might better correspond 
with the new conditions in which they were piaced. Names 
given to the Deity in the Scriptures have whole volumes of 
meaning in them. Thus self-existence, independence, immuta- 
bility, and eternity are all included in the one word “Jehovah,” 
and a Trinity of Persons in ‘ Elohim”; and the use of these 
words in different connections may only have been because 
they were more suited to them. There is no evidence that 
when either one was used the other was unknown. Other 
names are ascribed to God as suited to a more limited appli- 
cation, as the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, the Creator, 
the Almighty, and all in special adaptation to the occasions on 
which they occur. So expressive are the names of God that 
He is often spoken of as included in them. ‘‘ They that know 
thy name will put their trust in thee.” ‘The name of the 


Lord is a strong tower; the righteous runneth into it and is 
safe.” 


We cannot suppose that the names given to the God-man in 
the New Testament will be less characteristic and less identi- 
fied with Him, or will be less appropriately adduced. It is 
for this simply we contend in relation to the words Jesus and 
Christ. Each always retains its own meaning, and is best 
suited to the occasion in which it occurs. This is further 
confirmed by the application of other names to the same per- 
sonality when a more limited and special adaptation is 
required. Such are the names of Captain of Salvation, 
Advocate with the Father, Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 
Prophet, Priest, and King. Each name, in fact, we may 
reasonably suppose is selected by the Spirit in preference to 
every other, whether the reasons for its adoption are known to 
us or not. 

Let us notice— 

V. The fact that the names Jesus and Christ are so used 
in the New Testament as we have described. 

In accordance with this view the name Jesus first occurs, 
then that of Christ, then that of Jesus Christ, then that of 
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Christ Jesus. Each of these adds both to the knowledge and 
experience of the preceding, and appear in their natural 
order. There was a revelation of the God-man first as Jesus. 
Not until after the resurrection was He known as Christ. 
Jesus Christ naturally and immediately followed. Christ 
Jesus comported with a higher degree of faith long after 
attained ; hence it does not occur once in the four Gospels. 
This shows that these names were used in conformity with 
their meaning. The Evangelists speak of Christ and Jesus 
Christ as names familiar to them at the time they write, 
and not at the time of which they write. Hence the 
New Testament begins with ‘‘ The book of the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ,” which is soon after explained of Jesus, 
who was afterwards called Christ. Notwithstanding this, 
the name Jesus occurs in the Gospel histories more than 
twice as often as in all the other books of the New Testament. 
It may be further observed that where either name is given 
it is continued so long as it remains in the same connection, 
and not until the occasion varies is any other name intro- 
duced. Take, for example, the name Jesus in the fourth 
chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians: ‘ Always 
bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus might be manifest in our body. For we 
which live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
mortal body.” Here the name Jesus occurs four times in 
two verses, for no other purpose than its exact suitability to 
the occasion. In the former Epistle the name of Christ 
occurs twelve times in so many verses in reference to His 
resurrection. We are active in our conformity with His life 
and death as Jesus, but passive in His death and resurrec- 
tion as Christ. Hence we have one name in the same con- 
nection in the Epistle to the Colossians: ‘‘If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God. Set your affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ who 
is our life shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him 
in glory.” Here the name Christ occurs four times in four 
short verses, instead of any other name or any pronoun to 
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avoid repetition ; so needful is it to keep that one aspect of 
Him continually in view. In the first eight verses of the 
Epistle to the Romans the title Jesus Christ occurs five times, 
with one other in the fourth verse better suited to its im- 
mediate context. It remains only to adduce one or two 
examples in which the names Jesus and Christ, and their 
compounds, are most appropriately selected. They are 
examples only of that which is a complete study in itself, 
and a source of endless inquiry. 

In the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians we 
read of ‘‘ the truth asit is in Jesus.” The name Christ occurs 
in the verse immediately preceding: ‘‘ Ye have not so learned 
Christ.” Then follows, ‘‘If so be ye have heard him, and 
have been taught by him as the truth is in Jesus.” Why is 
Jesus here substituted for that of Christ? Plainly because 
the reference is to the imitation of Jesus, and we imitate 
Him as Jesus, not as Christ. He is known or learned of us 
as Christ, but imitated as Jesus. The context shows that 
the truth here is as it is exemplified in Jesus. Parallel with 
this we read in the Epistle to the Colossians: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, after referring to the cloud of 
witnesses they are exhorted to follow, comes, ‘‘ Looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right band of the throne of 
God.” In the same Epistle, ‘‘ Whither the forerunner is for 
us entered, even Jesus.” It is not as Christ that He runs in 
the same course as His people, but as Jesus only. 

Examples in which the name Christ most appropriately occurs 
we have in such familiar passages as these: ‘‘ Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth ”’—where 
He appears in His official capacity only. ‘‘If any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature.” In Him, first legally for the 
justification of his person, then spiritually for the renewal of 
his nature. ‘‘ Christ in you the hope of glory.” ‘‘ For me 
to live is Christ.’’ ‘‘ Christ who is our life.’””’ Here Christ, as 
the anointed of God, becomes the life of our faith. 

For examples of ‘‘ Jesus Christ” take the words of our 
Lord Himself: ‘‘ This is life eternal, that they might know 
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thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent;” 
known first as Jesus in His relation to us, then as Christ in 
His relation to God—as we have seen Him to be first revealed 
as Jesus, then as Christ. ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” Not on Jesus only, but on Christ ; 
not as Christ first, and then as Jesus, but as Jesus and then 
as Christ. ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ his son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” Observe the gradation! It is the blood of 
Jesus, a man like ourselves, therefore qualified to stand in 
our place; the blood of Christ, One who was appointed and 
anointed to this office by God; the blood of the Son of God, 
of One who thought it no robbery to be equal with God. 
Therefore it cleanseth from all sin. 

Of *‘ Christ Jesus” a few examples may be given. ‘ Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” First as the 
Christ of God, then as the Saviour of men; as Christ from 
God, as Jesusto men. ‘‘ The redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus.” Here what the Redeemer is Godward, who gave the 
ransom, comes before what He is manward, for whom the 
ransom is paid. ‘‘ The love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” First love to His own Son, then love to us in 
Him. Thus we read of ‘‘ the grace given us in Christ Jesus.” 
**T count all things but loss,’ says an apostle, ‘‘for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” To 
know Him as Jesus Christ, we have seen, is eternal life ; but 
the excellency of that knowledge, its highest excellency, is to 
know Him as Christ Jesus our Lord. To know Jesus Christ 
is to know that we are God’s; to know Christ Jesus is to know 
that God is ours in Him. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians the 
whole four titles occur—Jesus once, Christ four times, Jesus 
Christ five times, Christ Jesus once. The first mentioned is 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ.” This 
answers to his call by Him to the apostleship, first as Jesus, 
then as Christ. ‘‘ The Lord, even Jesus,” said Ananias to 
him, ‘‘ that appeared unto thee by the way as thou camest, 
hath sent me that thou mightest be filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” ‘And straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that He is the Son of God.” It is in strict conformity, 
therefore, with the order of his vall that he styles himself an 
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apostle of Jesus Christ, and to this he invariably adheres. 
In the Epistle to the Romans, in the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, in the Epistles to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, 
to the Philippians, to the Colossians, in both Epistles to 
Timothy, and in his Epistle to Titus, he styles himself ‘an 
apostleof Jesus Christ.” He never says ‘‘ an apostle of Jesus,”’ 
or ‘‘an apostle of Christ,” or ‘‘ an apostle of Christ Jesus,” 
but always of Jesus Christ. He was something more than 
an apostle of Jesus only, or of Christ only; and something 
less than of Christ Jesus, who Himself was the one Apostle 
and High Priest of our profession. This is a remarkable 
instance of a careful and correct adherence to the use of the 
names for which we contend. 

In the same verse in the beginning of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in which Paul calls himself an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, he styles some of the saints at Ephesus ‘‘ the faithful in 
Christ Jesus.” We say some, for while the Epistle is addressed 
to the saints which are at Ephesus, it is specially addressed 
to the faithful in Christ Jesus. The faithful, or believers in 
Christ Jesus, were evidently a more advanced class of believers, 
with whom the Christ of God was more than Jesus the 
Saviour of men, and to whom the first part of this Epistle is 
specially addressed. In the second verse the apostle wishes 
grace and peace to them “‘ from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ Here he returns to the appellation descriptive 
of the faith of believers in general. In the third verse he 
exclaims, ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ.” He says ‘our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ because as such He was known to all saints; and 
then speaks of spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ, 
because they are in Him as Christ Godward rather than as 
Jesus manward. As Christ, they are in Him; as Jesus, they 
are for us. The ‘‘in Christ” is explained in the following verse: 
‘“‘ According as he hath chosen us in him before the founda- 
tion of the world.” As Jesus He was not before the foundation 
of the world, and consequently Christ was the only appropriate 
title here. Then follows, ‘‘ Having predestinated us to the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself.” Chosen in 
Christ ; predestinated to adoption by Jesus Christ, as the first- 
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born among many brethren. Then in the tenth verse we 
read, ‘‘That he might gather together in one all things in 
Christ.” Thatis, in His official capacity and Godward aspect. 
Inthe twelfth verse, ‘‘ Who first trusted in Christ;”’ not in Jesus 
merely, but in Him as the Christ. In the fifteenth verse he 
speaks of their “‘ faith in the Lord Jesus and love unto all the 
saints.” Jesus comes in here in allusion to their imitation of 
Him, of which the apostle had heard, and for which he was 
devoutly thankful. Hethen prays ‘‘ that the exceeding great- 
ness of the power which wrought in Christ when it raised 
Him from the dead might be to usward who believe.”’ The 
resurrection, we have seen, is usually spoken of as the 
resurrection of Christ. We read of Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion; but as before the resurrection He was known as Jesus, 
after it He was known as Christ. The belief in Him as the 
Christ and in His resurrection were inseparably united. To 
believe the one was to believe the other; to deny the one was 
to deny the other. In the eleven instances in which Jesus, or 
Christ, or their compounds, are used in this chapter, no one 
with equal propriety could be used for the other. If it be so 
in one part of the New Testament casually selected for a test, 
why not in the whole ? 

The use of the article with these names in the language of 
inspiration admits of still further, and perhaps of even more 
minute, investigation, but involves still more delicate shades 
of meaning, and is not so available for general use. They 
are always emphatic in a greater or less degree ; more fre- 
quently than otherwise incapable of being translated in other 
languages of less precision, but sometimes essentially required. 
The name of God, for instance, is rarely without the article 
for the sake of emphasis; but it is needful to render it in such 
expressions only as ‘‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” ‘‘the God of all grace,” ‘‘ the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.” Thename Jesus is most frequently accompanied 
by the article for the sake of emphasis ; but there is scarcely 
an instance in which it could be translated, except perhaps in 
the words of exorcists who said, ‘‘ We adjure you by the Jesus 
whom Paul preacheth.” The name of Christ, too, is far 
more frequent with the article than without it. In the first 
four verses of the third chapter of the Epistle to the Colos- 
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sians, where it occurs four times, it is not without the article, 
but was properly considered to be untranslatable. When Peter 
says, “‘ Thou art the Christ,” it is properly introduced ; but 
when the question is asked, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ ?’’ it is 
improperly omitted. Our Lord did not intend to ask the 
Pharisees what they thought of Him, but of the Christ or 
Messiah, whom, according to their prophets, they were expect- 
ing tocome. To eitherof the names ‘‘ Jesus Christ” or“ Christ 
Jesus’ the article is seldom prefixed. We frequently have 
the formula ‘‘ the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and sometimes ‘‘ Christ 
Jesus the Lord.”” There are reasons, we again say, for these 
particulars, whether we are able to discover them or not; but 
they are written for our learning, and the more minutely we 
investigate them the more meaning we shall discover in them, 
and the more light will be thrown around them. 
To sum up all in few words— 


As Jesus, He belongs to me; 
As Christ, O Lord! is Thine— 
First as Christ Jesus is to Thee; 
As Jesus Christ, first mine. 


GEORGE ROGERS. 


THE NONCONFORMIST CITIZEN. 


It is a singular idea which still prevails in certain quarters 
that a Christian is untrue to his profession when he takes 
any part in politics. We say any part, for that is the only 
conclusion to which the reasonings of those who hold this 
view conduct. Whatever our hands find to do, we are to do 
with all our might. If political work is wrong, we should cease 
from it altogether ; if it is right, it is for us to do it heartily 
as unto the Lord, and not untomen. There is no third course. 
The suggestion that a Christian should be a politician, but 
must on no account be a keen politician, is as illogical, and, 
we must add, as irreligious, as a like counsel in relation to 
commercial life, suggesting that he should take his place as a 
trader, but that he must not be diligent in business. The 
absurdity of the last idea is at once perceived, whereas there 
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are numbers who eagerly take up the former. The reason 
may be that political controversy has been too much regarded 
as selfish and unreal—a battle between the ‘‘ins” and 
“outs,” between whom there is very little to choose, and, 
what is worse, a battle in which very discreditable practices 
are supposed to be perfectly legitimate. Certainly from a 
selfish struggle for power, into which considerations of prin- 
ciple hardly enter at all, not only a Christian but any sen- 
sible man of the world may wisely hold aloof. Indeed it is 
hard to see what there is to interest any one but those who 
hope to have a share in the spoils of victory. There are doubt- 
less numbers engaged in the political warfare who seem to be 
influenced by mere personal feeling, whether it be ambition 
or desire for notoriety, petulance or jealousy, passion or dis- 
appointment. We see some pass over from one side to the 
other without any sign of change of principle, and others 
acting as though they were playing a game in which adroit- 
ness and audacity were the elements necessary to success, 
and perhaps the idea is hastily adopted that so it is with all. 
But there are nobler elements at work, and there are men of 
higher principle and character who are seeking to develope 
them. In this country there is continually going on a contest 
between two opposing principles, and it is of immense 
importance to the well-being of the nation which is to be 
predominant. It surely cannot be unworthy of a Christian 
to cast his influence on the side which his conscience 
approves. 

It is easy to imagine an extreme case in which most men 
might feel it their duty to interfere. If it were really true 
what some would fain have us believe, that there was a party 
which, like the unjust judge in the parable, feared not God, 
neither regarded men; which used the stirring watchwords 
of the old party of progress only to conceal its own designs 
against religion as ‘well as property and order ; which was bent 
on a policy of confiscation and atheistic tyranny, there are, we 
should fancy, but few who would not say that it was the duty 
of every Christian patriot to employ all the influence in his 
power to defeat such a party and bafile all its schemes. This 
is a very extreme case, but it is the extreme case which proves 
the rule. What is right where the danger takes the extreme 
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form, is right also though the peril may be less serious and 
may take an entirely different character. It has generally 
been from the opposite side that evil has been threatened, 
and indeed has continually come. So was it in the days of 
our Puritan fathers, for whom many of these objectors to 
political activity profess such extreme deference, while at the 
same time they are censuring some of the leading principles 
of their conduct. The men of the Long Parliament and of 
the Westminster Assembly were nothing if not political, and 
they were so because they felt that political action had so 
much to do with those religious interests with which their 
hearts were most occupied, that they could not neglect their 
duty as citizens without compromising their loyalty to 
God. 

Without contending that the case for intervention is so 
strong at present, and indeed :without entering into any com- 
parison at all, it is surely not too much to assert that the 
circumstances of the times are such as to enforce on Christians 
the duty of using such influence as they possess according to 
their own deliberate conviction of what is right. There are 
those who are continually trying to alarm the world, as they 
have already alarmed themselves, about a war of classes. 
If there be any fear of a calamity so terrible, it is certainly 
obligatory on all Christian electors to do their utmost to 
avert such a calamity. The antipathies and prejudices which 
separate different sections of the community from each other 
—the rich from the poor, the employer from his work-people, 
Churchman from Dissenter, Irishman from Englishman—are 
a scandal to our religion, and a source of weakness to the 
commonwealth. The Christian could engage in few nobler 
works than in the endeavour to break down these walls 
of separation, and end the bitter feelings which have existed 
between those who are divided from each other. The politi- 
cian who sets this aim before him, and who seeks to promote 
the brotherhood of individuals and nations, is surely trying 
to get God’s will done on earth as in heaven. We are in a 
time when this is specially incumbent, and when, in truth, it 
must be honestly and faithfully discharged if the new era 
which is opening is to be one of real national progress. The 
democracy has been invested with power, and it is of the very 
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last importance that it should be wisely influenced in the use 
of it. 

Hitherto the party of progress has found many of its most 
earnest workers in the middle class, and especially among 
Nonconformists. It would be nothing short of a national 
calamity if this were to be so no longer. That there is a 
danger of this it does not need many words to show. The 
middle-class politician may not all at once understand the ideas 
of the artizans and labourers, and so far as he is acquainted 
with them may have a strong prejudice against them. He 
looks at one side of the shield, whereas the poorer man is 
looking at the other. It is not surprising that they have 
formed very different opinions as to our social system. We 
heard the other day of a lady of title, with an income of some 
thousands a year, to whom an application was made by one 
of her tenants for a reduction of rent on account of the un- 
remunerative returns of the last few years. Her ladyship was 
extremely astonished. She had her establishments to main- 
tain. If her income was reduced she must curtail her expen- 
diture, perhaps give up her London house. It was really 
impossible to accede to a demand which involved such con- 
sequences. To her the reasoning appeared unanswerable, but 
it was not so convincing to the farmer. He did not see that 
the chief end of farmers was to keep up costly establishments 
for their landlords. But even if it was, it was still neces- 
sary for that purpose, if for no other, that the farmer should 
live; and he could not live unless his rent were reduced. 
It is the same with other classes between whom the difference 
may not be sc great. The Churchman is ready to think that 
his Church with its hierarchy must be kept up for the good 
of the nation in the interests of religion, and he does not 
pause to think how this may be regarded by the Dissenter, 
who finds himself relegated to a position of political inferiority 
in consequence of the sectarian ascendency which has been 
established. It is the same with the employer and the em- 
ployed. The one thinks that he must make his profits, and 
possibly that those profits must be on a certain scale because 
so they have been in the past; but the workman on his side 
fails to perceive that it is part of the eternal law that capi- 
talists must be able to amass large fortunes, and ventures to 
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think that it may rather be in accordance with the true order 
of the universe that he should have such a reward for his toil 
as shall enable him to lead a life of comfort and even modest 
enjoyment. 

It is the class of questions which is thus suggested that 
is pressing to the front at present, and cannot be dismissed 
either as matters of secondary importance or as questions 
which do not come within the range of practical politics. 
They are the subjects which are interesting multitudes of the 
new electors at the present time, and on which men are forced 
to take sides. The recent Socialist gatherings are indi- 
cative of a state of feeling which it is not safe to ignore, 
still less to try to suppress by violence. It is, we hope, 
superfluous to say that we have no sympathy with the 
agitators, their principles, or their aims. So far from that, 
we believe that these theorists are the worst enemies of the 
classes in whose interests they profess to act. But we believe, 
also, that the wisest method of dealing with them is to show 
that Liberals of a more rational character are prepared 
to seek the redress of every real grievance, and to unite in 
every wisely considered effort for improving the social con- 
dition of the people. To all thoughtful observers it is mani- 
fest that we are on the eve of great changes, and it will be the 
endeavour of every Christian patriot to so employ his in- 
fluence so as to make these changes as gradual, as considerate 
for existing institutions and interests, with as little of a revo- 
lutionary character and as closely on the lines of constitu- 
tional precedent as it may be possible to secure. To assume 
the attitude of stern and unbending resistance is to court 
certain defeat. Changes will certainly come, and even those 
who are distrustful of them may prefer that they should be 
accomplished by statesmen who have a clear sense of the 
underlying principle on which they should be based, and of 
the responsibility of those who propose them, rather than by 
revolutionary dreamers on the one hand, or, on the other, by 
those who are ready to make any concession which seems 
necessary to the maintenance of their own political power. 

Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto shows the path of wisdom in this 
respect with singular judgment and discrimination. The 
objection taken to it by The Pall Mall Gazette, that it does not 
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furnish the Liberal party with a cry, is, in our view, one of its 
strongest recommendations. We have had too many of these 
cries, and no one has been more fond of raising them than 
this would-be adviser of a party which he has done his utmost 
to embarrass. What we really needed was to have a clear 
indication of the line along which the Liberal party is to 
advance, and it is this which Mr. Gladstone supplies. Had 
he done more, he might easily have caused difficulty and sown 
seeds of division. As it is, he has shown a great party, in 
which there must necessarily be many differences of opinion, 
how united action may be secured without any sacrifice of 
independence on either side. Even Nonconformists need not 
be discouraged by a postponement of their expectations, for 
this is so done as to bring the realization of them distinctly 
nearer. It may seem paradoxical to say that:the question of 
Disestablishment has been raised to a more favourable posi- 
tion by a deliverance which rules it out of the subjects of legis- 
lation in the next Parliament. But,’nevertheless, we believe 
this is the case, and-that it is so felt by our opponents. It is 
for us to see that we improve any advantage which has been 
secured. The time for fuller discussion has come, and if we 
use the opportunity well,“no leader will be able to stand in 
the way of action in the Parliament which shall succeed that 
which is about to be elected. 

The fidelity of Nonconformists to the Liberal cause has 
been too conspicuous to need any demonstration here. It 
has survived many a trying experience, and it is not likely to 
fail now. Circumstances are greatly altered, and with them 
there may be some change in party relations, but Noncon- 
formists must forget both their principles and their traditions 
before they could pass over to the party of reaction. There 
may be divisions of opinion among them, as among all 
other classes, as to particular measures; but there are some 
fundamental principles to which intelligent and conscientious 
Nonconformists can never be unfaithful. The strain upon 
the loyalty of some of them at present may be severe, for 
Conservative instincts affect them as they affect all, and many 
may regard with some anxiety the advance of democratic 
ideas. But there are other influences at work which will 
help to counteract the tendency, especially the sympathy 
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which, as Christian men, they must feel with the efforts to 
remedy some of the social evils which are rife amongst us, so 
far as legislation can «lo it. None would be more ready to 
resist any scheme which threatened the legitimate rights of 
property ; but they have sufficient intelligence and, it is to 
be hoped, sufficient freedom from prejudice to discriminate 
between sound criticism of this kind and the mere cant of in- 
terested selfishness, which would perpetuate abuses in the fear 
that reform would interfere with their gains or privileges. Non- 
conformists have never shared that ‘‘ distrust of the people, 
tempered with fear,’ which has been defined as constituting the 
essence of Toryism, and it would be an evil day for the country, 
in its religious even more than its political interests, if they 
were ever perverted to this view. It seems to be our special 
work to teach the classes to whom the apostles of unbelief 
are ever addressing their appeals, that the strongest force in 
the world working on behalf of popular right and liberty is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and if we should fail in this duty, 
and leave unbelievers to pose as the sole champions of 
the people, the effect must be disastrous. There is not the 
slightest reason, however, to apprehend anything of the 
kind. Indeed there is nothing so little calculated to attract 
the sober-minded Nonconformist, even though he be a 
moderate Liberal with strong Conservative proclivities, as 
the Tory Democracy which has taken the place of the old- 
fashioned Conservatism. Sir Stafford Northcote might have 
attracted some, but Lord Randolph Churchill can only repel. 
Nonconformists, however, must be strangely lacking in loyalty 
to their own principles if they could give any support to a party 
which speaks and acts as though Dissent and Dissenters were 
its special aversion. The one thing which Tories are deter- 
mined to preserve, and on which they mean to fight the 
battle of the elections, is the Establishment. In other words, 
they exist to preserve that sectarian ascendency against which 
we have been struggling for centuries. They have been the 
champions of all its injustice, and resisted every proposal of 
redress during the long struggle for religious equality. ‘They 
did their utmost to maintain the persecution in which we have 
suffered so much, and there ia no evidence that their spirit 's 
changed. We should surely be lacking in political sagac‘ly 
VOL. XIV. 51 
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if we strengthened a power which will certainly be used to 
our injury. We often wonder at the devotion of some Liberals 
to an Establishment which has long been the most powerful 
hindrance to Liberalism; but such strange inconsistency 
would be far surpassed if Nonconformists could be guilty of 
the suicidal folly of attaching themselves to the Tory party. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


Every now and again we are assured—by The Scotsman, for 
example—that the agitation for Disestablishment in Scotland 
has been a failure, and those who continue to prosecute it are 
urged to give it up on the ground that it is doing more evil 
than good. This counsel is often accompanied by words of 
encouragement. Disestablishment, it is said, is certainly 
coming. If we will only have a little patience things will 
mature of their own accord. But at present ‘‘ the pear is 
not ripe,” and to shake the tree prematurely is only to cause 
needless irritation. 

In the face of all that has been going on among us during 
the last year or two, it does require considerable confidence to 
maintain that the Disestablishment agitation has been a 
failure. Not so long ago the subject was discussed almost 
with bated breath ; now there is not a family circle in which 
it is not a familiar topic of conversation. A very few years ago 
the Church felt itself to be so strong that it would not con- 
descend even to notice “ Liberationism;” this year the 
simple introduction into Parliament of a Bill by a private 
member produced a panic which could hardly have been 
greater if the House had begun to fall about its ears. At the 
last General Election comparatively few candidates were 
prepared to pledge themselves for Disestablishment ; at this 
moment about seventy candidates have openly announced 
that they are in favour of religious equality. All these results 
may have been fortuitous—brought about by no distinct cause. 
But the more natural explanation is that they are the direct 
fruits of the Disestablishment agitation, and that in the case 
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of those who imagine that that agitation has been a failure 
the wish is father to the thought. The cause may in itself 
be a worthy one or not; but about this, as it seems to us, 
there can be no question that those who are prosecuting it 
have good cause to take courage. 

The demand for Disestablishment in Scotland is made by 
two somewhat distinct classes of persons. On the one hand 
are those who take up the voluntary position and contend 
that all Established Churches are in themselves indefensible ; 
on the other hand, there are those who believe in the lawful- 
ness of Establishments under certain conditions, but who are 
profoundly persuaded that in present circumstances the 
maintenance of the existing Scottish Establishment cannot 
be justified. It will be said probably by most of the readers 
of this journal, that the first of these positions is the one 
from which the most effective assaults can be delivered. 
There is a simplicity—an absence of complication—in the 
doctrine of religious equality which is fitted to commend 
it to the masses. But then, it will be remembered, Scotland 
has had a peculiar religious history. Forty years ago a 
million of its inhabitants, now in Nonconformity, were them- 
selves within the Establishment. A good many of the minis- 
ters who seceded at that time still remain. The ground of the 
secession was not dissatisfaction with the principle of Estab- 
lishments, but something entirely different. The Free Church 
formed at the time, indeed, claimed that it had in law a better 
title to the endowments than those who remained. And in 
these circumstances candid and intelligent Englishmen will 
understand that if the end is to be gained—if a majority of 
the inhabitants are to be moved to require a separation of 
the Church from the State—due consideration will have to be 
given to what they may call our national prejudices. ; 

Among the members of the Nonconformist Churches there 
is no difficulty whatever felt in working together. There are 
two prominent Disestablishment associations in the country 
—one occupying ‘ Liberationist”’ ground, the other taking 
up the ground of political justice—but both are at one in 
their aims and spirit, and neither is in the other’s way. Any 
difficulties that arise spring from the dubious utterances of 
certain newspapers which profess to be more Voluntary than 
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the extremest Voluntary ecclesiastics, and which yet insist that 
not until all Scotland has accepted the doctrine of religious 
equality shall the Establishment itself be touched. 

The arguments for Disestablishment which appear most 
weighty to Free Churchmen are these: I’irst, that the Church 
has ceased to be National, and now ministers only to a 
minority of the people; and secondly, that the Establishment 
has become a hopelessly disturbing element in the social and 
religious life of Scotland. 

That the Church ministers to a minority is absolutely in- 
disputable. It is customary to argue that its membership is 
larger than that of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
put together; but that contention does not meet the situation. 
Outside its two great rivals are also Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, Independents, and others, not to speak of the 
sadly large class of persons who have no Church connection 
whatsoever; and when all these are taken account of, it 
becomes manifest that any claim that it includes the nation in 
its embrace must be regarded as preposterous. Even after 
conceding in the most unreserved way the genuineness of its 
statistics, the fact remains that numerically it is no more than 
the largest of the sects. Its framework extends over all the 
country ; but, except in some rural districts in the Lowlands, 
it has not even the outward aspect of a Church providing 
ordinances for the whole inhabitants. In our cities and towns, 
and above all in the Highlands, there is such a multitude of 
other places of worship that its sanctuaries run a risk some- 
times of being lost in the crowd. 

But there are two ways in which a people may be numbered 
when the question of religion is concerned. Ido not say that 
any man is to be hindered from voting against Disestablish- 
ment because he himself refuses to make any use of the 
Church which he requires the State to maintain. But I do 
say that in estimating the real value of votes, it is not unfair 
to look at the standpoint of those who give them. The 
Established Church says it has on its books the names of 
some 550,000 communicants. The Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches say that their combined membership is 
504,000. The superior numerical strength then on paper of 
the first-named body is indubitable. But here is a significant 
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circumstance. Whenever a census has been taken of the 
actual worshippers in the various churches, it has been 
invariably found that many more are in the latter than in the 
former. Now the inference from this seems to be plain. Of 
those who take a hearty interest in religion a decided majority 
must be in the nonconforming Churches, and not a few who 
are insisting on upholding the Establishment must be them- 
selves despising the ordinances it provides. If it is answered 
that although the members of the Established Church are not 
very regular in their attendance on the ordinary means of 
grace, they always crowd to the half-yearly sacrament, then 
that is a grievance the seriousness of which can scarcely be 
overestimated. The Establishment is being maintained, one 
cannot imagine to what extent, to allow men the enjoyment 
of a privilege to which on the highest grounds they can hardly 
be believed to be entitled. 

These, however, are points on which I need not dwell. 
What I want to bring out is simply this, that of those who 
show by their conduct that they have any active interest in 
religion, a palpable majority are outside the Establishment. 
The present connection, therefore, between Church and State 
is maintained for an absolute minority of the whole people, 
and for many whose interest in it is in the strictest sense 
nominal. 

Another, and a still more pressing argument for Disestab- 
lishment, is that the Church, as at present constituted, is 
a seriously disturbing element in our social and religious life. 

Socially, it is probably much less irritating than the sister 
institution is in England. Here we have no Lord Bishops to 
look down upon us. The rich livings are few. Our ministers 
are all as well educated, and often as well paid, as the minis- 
ters of the Establishment. And Nonconformity is altogether 
too strong to be despised. But, wherever in a rural district 
the parish minister can safely dare to do so, he puts on airs ; 
and apart from that, it is, to say the least of it, a mighty pity 
that for the sake of a connection, whose value is not now very 
apparent, a wedge should continue to be left in the heart of 
every community in Scotland. We have all a common inte- 
rest in our schools and universities. There is but one invi- 
dious distinction remaining in our body politic. If only it 
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were removed, there would be nothing to hinder more har- 
monious action in almost everything on the part of all classes 
of society. 

But the disturbing force of the Establishment in religious 
matters is much more serious. In illustration I will refer, in 
the briefest way, to just one or two things. First of all, there 
is no patriotic Scot who does not groan over the ecclesiastical 
divisions of his country. I think most of the separations 
can be justified—that is, those who left the Establishment at 
different times can give good reasons for having done so. But 
it does not, to say the least of it, look well to see three bodies 
with the same standards and the same forms of worship, 
covering the same ground and setting up temple against 
temple ; and it looks especially ill to see two such bodies as 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches remaining even a 
day apart. A union of forces is demanded by the simplest 
principles of reason and common sense. And what hinders ? 
Everybody here knows. It is the existence of the Establish- 
ment. I do not mean merely that it stands in the way of 
a comprehensive union. It stands in the way of any union. 
Its existence was the disturbing element which wrecked the 
union negotiations in the days of Dr. Begg; and as long as 
it continues, even the amalgamation of the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches cannot be proposed without the cer- 
tainty of an irritating and demoralizing agitation. 

But for another thing the existence of the Establishment 
stands directly in the way of home missionary work. Every- 
where, alike in town and country, numbers of persons are 
known to be living in habitual neglect of religious ordinances ; 
but if such persons are invited to attend any special services, 
or are appealed to to consider more earnestly the claims of the 
gospel, they are ready with an effectual buffer, ‘‘ We belong 
to the Auld Kirk.” Evangelistic effort thus comes to be 
branded as proselytizing, and the mass of ungodliness in the 
country grows and strengthens. 

I do not wish to utter a single word in this paper fitted to 
cause needless offence. Some of my dearest friends belong 
to the Established Church. I expect to live long enough to 
be in the same communion with them. And I should be 
extremely sorry to hurt their feelings in any way. But here 
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is another very serious grievance arising out of the existing 
state of things. It has become politically of so much impor- 
tance to the Establishment to have many members, that its 
efforts to gain and keep them are sometimes such as can 
only be thought of with the greatest dissatisfaction. That 
the Church has rallied since the introduction of the popular 
element into it is undeniable, and that its roll of communi- 
cants should have grown was to have been expected. But its 
growth has been overdone. ‘The addition of 50,000 in a year, 
without any known revival and without any conspicuous signs 
of overflowing churches, has naturally excited curiosity and 
suspicion. It is too shallow an explanation, that of fictitious 
tolls. The Rolls may contain genuine names enough. A 
worse suggestion is this, that the doors have been flung open 
so wide that a very mixed multitude indeed has entered in. 
I will only refer to one illustration which came within my 
own personal cognisance. In a parish which I know, a new 
minister was settled who hoped, as most young ministers do, 
to carry all before him. The Communion came round, and 
the local newspapers announced, as an evidence of his extra- 
ordinary success, that over 120 persons were joining the 
Church for the first time. Such a number of accessions was 
unprecedented-—unheard of in the long history of the parish, 
and yet no religious awakening had preceded the event, 
nothing, so far as the outside world knew, had occurred to 
account for this unusual pressure into the kingdom. The 
explanation, however, turned out to be very simple. The 
young minister, in his zeal for the glory of the Establishment, 
had canvassed right and left—had made no very minute 
inquiries as to previous character—and had admitted the 
whole in a mass without putting a single question to one 
individual in it. Iam far from saying that shoals are being 
gathered in like this over all the country, but the incident 
illustrates what I am anxious to bring out at this point; viz., 
that at present the Established Church is under an unfor- 
tunate temptation to recruit its numbers in questionable ways, 
and that it isin some places giving way to the temptation. 
I am persuaded that if it were not for coming or threatened 
events, the Church would show diminished Communion Rolls 
to its own and the people’s very great advantage. 
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Once more, we have found out something of very consider- 
able practical importance since 1843. It is this, that, as 
things go at present, Established Churches do not seem to be 
capable of keeping pace with the Free Churches in carrying 
on the enterprise, common to all, of converting the world to 
Christ. Beside the missions of its Nonconforming neighbours, 
those of the Scottish Establishment are simply nowhere. Its 
friends have sometimes offered the extraordinary excuse for it, 
that itis under a special contract to the State to care for Scot- 
land, and one might pay that excuse the compliment of at least 
considering it if the passion of the Church for the evangeliza- 
tion of Scotland were so conspicuously consuming. But we do 
not see that, and we cannot help believing that there is some- 
thing amiss in the arrangements whereby a particular com- 
munion is relieved from the burden of maintaining its own 
ministry, and yet lags so far behind others less favoured in the 
greatest business which the Church in the world has to under- 
take. We know no reason why our partners in the other ship 
are not doing as much for India and Africa as ourselves, 
except this, that they are hampered by their Establishment. 

These are some of the reasons why we press for immediate 
attention being given to the ecclesiastical condition of our 
country, and we ure glad that the subject is being discussed 
in quarters which will secure its being no longer overlooked. 
In this controversy our Peers are particularly distinguishing 
themselves. First, the Earl of Aberdeen—whose position as 
Lord High Commissioner gave him an acknowledged right to 
speak—came forth with an eirenicon, the keynote of which 
was union, even at the cost of separation from the State. 
The Marquis of Lorne followed with a still more confident 
tread. Like the Earl, he would prefer the United Church to 
retain the endowments; but if this may not be, he will let the 
endowments go. ‘‘The time has come,” he says, ‘‘ to ask 
that Scotland shall have religious equality.” Last of all, 
however, Lord Balfour of Burleigh has appeared on the field 
and uttered a stern veto; and if we are to believe him, it is 
his voice that is to be regarded as final. Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Lorne may disport themselves as they please; but he 
knows better how things stand, and the world may take his 
word for it, that from the Church itself there will never be 
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heard anything else than an everlasting No. ‘‘ The contest,” 
says he, “must be between those who are for, and those 
who are against, the maintenance and acknowledgment of a 
national religion. On this point there is no middle ground, 
and the issue is plain and cannot be evaded or compromised.” 
That is, as I tinderstand his lordship, Disendowment is the 
least of the questions to be considered. If the Disestablish- 
ment of the existing Church is carried through, we shall 
sacrifice our national religion, and that is not to be thought 
of for a moment. 

If it were not so very provoking one might feel diverted at 
this silly claim—so often and honestly put forward by men 
like Lord Balfour—that our national religion depends on our 
present Established Church being maintained in its integrity. 
“A Scottish (Episcopal) Incumbent,” writing recently in The 
Guardian, puts the case more exactly. 

They who propound that opinion (says he) must be strangely ignorant 
of Scotland and the Scottish people. Religion and religious feeling is as 
deeply imbedded in the Scottish character as any other of their marked 
national characteristics. The recognition of religion in Scotland is in the 
hands of the people and not of the Establishment; and, if need be, they 
will show that they are well able to take care of it. . . . A very slight ac- 
quaintance with ecclesiastical matters in Scotland is enough to show that 
an enormous proportion of the religious effort in that country is made by 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches. If the Church were Dis- 
established to-morrow, and the Disestablished Church crippled in her 
work in consequence, the embrace of those Free Churches is large enough 
to take in and take care of any numbers of souls who may have slipped 
from the grasp of their old church. 

So writes an Episcopalian and outsider. That he tells pre- 
cisely how things stand is known to all but those among us 
whose interests require them to keep to their balloons. I am 
aware that ‘‘ National. Religion” means to some sending a 
commissioner to the Assembly; and that, in their opinion, 
national atheism will follow if the throne is removed from the 
Assembly Hall, and the Guard of Dragoons from the Edinburgh 
streets. But with such persons it is hardly worth while to 
argue. The radical question is, What religious interests will 
suffer if the State leaves the Church to itself; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the heavens will fall if Lord Rosslyn or 
Lord Aberdeen shall never again stay for a fortnight in May 
in the venerable palace of Holyrood. NORMAN WALKER. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT,* 


Tue great questions of Biblical criticism have an interest 
to-day for large classes who but a short time ago were content 
to leave them to theological experts and divines as their ex- 
clusive property. The story of the documents, their author- ° 
ship, the position they held in the Karly Church, and the way 
in which it was acquired, and a multitude of kindred points, 
are studied by numbers besides those for whom they have a 
special professional interest. Of course to the minister of 
the gospel they have a peculiar attraction. It is not only his 
duty, but his pleasure, to study them. He should be familiar 
with general literature, but this department should have a 
larger share of his attention and thought. Indeed, if there 
were no better reason to inspire him to diligence, we might 
find one in the attention which laymen are giving to the 
subject. To the increasing class to whom works of the higher 
criticism appeal we have a special pleasure in commending 
the new introduction to the New Testament which Dr. Salmon, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, has 
just given to the world. It would be worse than superfluous to 
bear our testimony to the thorough competence of Dr. Salmon 
for the work. He is aripe scholar, who has made the criticism 
of the New Testament his study, and has brought to it all the 
resources of a keen and richly-cultured intellect, as well as 
the earnestness of a devout and reverent heart. He is, in the 
fullest sense of the word, a large-hearted, catholic, Christian 
scholar. Asan alumnus of the University, with a dim recol- 
lection of the time when Mr. Salmon entered on his distin- 
guished career as a fellow, the writer has a peculiar satisfaction 
in welcoming this important contribution of his alma mater 
to the critical literature of the time. Biblical criticism supplies 
a crucial test of a man’s intellectual calibre. It is possible to 
handle it in the old Dry-as-dust fashion, dwelling mainly on 
trivial points and laying such stress on them as to lose sight 
of the facts and phenomena in the light of which they must 
be considered. An epistle of Paul is something very different 
from an ode of Horace, and a chapter of the Gospels from 


** A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New 
Testament. By Grorce Satmon, D.D. (John Murray.) 
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a section of the history of Thucydides or of Tacitus. The 
Gospels and the Epistles have been powerful factors in the 
history of the world, and their outer life and influence must 
be taken into consideration when determining their exact 
value and authority. 

They are much more than chronicles or treatises which 
may be discussed on purely literary principles. They have 
a history, or rather they have done much to make a history, 
which must be understood before we can pronounce as to 
their character. But if this is not altogether forgotten, it 
certainly does not receive adequate consideration from those 
critics who occupy themselves mainly, if not exclusively, with 
questions of philology or of style. This is a common fault with 
German scholars and their imitators in this country. Dr. 
Salmon belongs to another and better school, a school which 
has formed a juster estimate of the comparative importance of 
the different kinds of evidence, and which is able to take a 
wider and more comprehensive view of the real issue. His book 
is very thorough, and is written in a spirit which commends 
itself by its moderation and judicial fairness. He takes credit 
for ‘‘ not having worked in the spirit of an advocate,’ and we 
believe that this will be granted to him by candid and fair- 
minded men, whether they accept his conclusions or not. He 
says, however, with great truth : 

It would be idle in any one to pretend that he can wholly divest himself 
of bias, but I must remark that the temptations to hold obstinately to 
traditional opinions is one to which those who are called apologists are 
not exclusively liable. The theories which in these lectures I have found 
myself obliged to reject are now some fifty years old. They are main- 
tained by a generation of scholars who have accepted them on the authority 
of guides to whom, in their youthful days, they looked up with reverence 
and whose dicta they regarded as presumptuous to dispute, receiving their 
doctrines with something like the submission which the leaders of the 
scholastic philosophy gave to the decisions of the Fathers. The tempta- 
tion to apply unfairly the methods of historical criticism besets as strongly 
the opponents as the asserters of the supernatural (p. viii.). 

Dr. Salmon does well thus to carry the war into the borders 
of the opponents. Too much has been conceded to them, as 
though they alone were nobly superior to prejudice, and, in 
virtue of their profound scholarship, entitled to speak ex 
cathedré. Especially has there been, on the part of some of 
our divines, too great a readiness to bow to the authority of 
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great German scholars. We have known English writers 
who have had a reputation built up almost entirely on 
their acquaintance with the theories of Germany and the 
learned books in which they were advocated. Dr. Salmon 
takes a more independent ground, and shows that he is able 
to maintain it. A full examination of his conclusions, and 
the arguments by which they are supported, would require a 
volume almost as large as his own. Even to epitomize his 
statements would require an amount of space which is not at 
our disposal. Suttice it to say, that in this admirable and 
comprehensive series of lectures (for the basis of the volume 
is the course delivered by the professor to his own students) 
we have the most complete, lucid, and impartial review of the 
various discussions which have gathered round the books of 
the New Testament with which we are acquainted. It is not 
the least of the recommendations of this ‘‘ Introduction ”’ that 
it is written in such a style as to interest the general, as dis- 
tinguished from the professional, reader. The quality is one 
which we greatly prize. There should be no professionalism 
about the study of the New Testament. The book belongs to 
all, and the evidence adduced in support of its authority 
should commend itself to ail. These lectures are valuable 
because they come within the range of all fairly-educated 
men. In giving it this character Dr. Salmon has not sacri- 
ficed other qualities which are essential to such a work. His 
work is everywhere done with thoroughness, and the clearness 
and force with which he has presented the case against 
the Baur school, and their sympathizers amongst ourselves, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

We are not always in agreement with Dr. Salmon. He is 
an Episcopalian, but his arguments, so far from convincing 
us, have rather made us feel how feeble is the case for Episco- 
pacy. It is atendency, perhaps almost an inevitable tendency, 
in those who give themselves to minute, almost microscopic, 
investigations, to attach an undue importance to some slight 
hint in an Epistle, and to draw from it very large inferences. 
The following is an illustration of what we mean : 


To the historical inquirer, then, the minor Epistles of St. John being 
not impersonal like the first Epistle, have an importance quite out of pro- 
portion to their length. And though the light they cast on the writer's 
surroundings be but that of a lightning flash, enabling us to get a mo- 
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mentary sight of a position of which we have no knowledge as regards its 
antecedents or consequents, yet enough is revealed in that short glimpse 
to assure us of the rank the writer occupied, and of the struggles which 
were at first necessary to establish his authority. Everything harmonizes 
with the traditional account that John came late in life to Asia Minor, 
where he must have found churches of Paul’s founding long established. 
There is nothing incredible in the statement that leading persons in such 
churches at first resisted the authority, not of Jolin himself, but of emis- 
saries sent by him. The authority which these emissaries claimed may 
have seemed an intrusion on the legitimate rule possessed by the actual 
governors of the Church. It is remarkable that John appears to have 
found the form of government by a single man already in existence; for 
Diotrephes singly is spoken of as excommunicating those who disobeyed 
his prohibitions. Bishop Lightfoot is disposed (Philippians pp. 202-206, 
Tth edit.) to attribute a principal share in the establishment of episcopacy 
to the action of John in Asia Minor. But if the view here taken is right, 
John did not bring in that form of government, but found it there: 
whether it was that Paul had originally so constituted the churches; or 
that, in the natural growth of things, the method of government by a 
single man, which in political matters was the rule of the Roman Empire, 
proved to be also the most congenial to the people in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. It is impossible for us to say whether the rejection of John’s legates 
was actuated solely by jealousy of foreign intrusion, or whether there may 
not also have been doctrinal differences. Diotrephes may have been 
tainted by that Docetic heresy against which the apostle so earnestly 
struggled (1 John iv. 3; 2 John 7). 


Reasoning like this does not require confutation. It is 
built on mere speculation, and the resort to such. uncer- 
tainties only suggests how defective in solid argument the 
case must be. Asa specimen of Dr. Salmon’s better style, 
we take this effective exposure of the methods of the Baur 
school : 


It remains to test this whole theory of the conflict of Pauline and anti- 
Pauline parties in the Early Church by comparison with the documentary 
evidence; and the result is that it bears the test very ill, so much so that, 
in order to save his theory from destruction, Baur has been obliged to 
make a tolerably clear sweep of the documents. In four of Paul’s Epistles 
some symptoms may be found which can be interpreted as exhibiting 
jealousy or soreness towards the elder apostles. But there is nothing of 
the kind in the other nine. The genuineness of these, therefore, must be 
denied. The Acts of the Apostles represent Paul as on most friendly 
terms with Peter and James, and these apostles as taking his side in the 
controversy as to imposing Judaism on the Gentiles. The Acts, there- 
fore, cannot be true history. Not only the discourses ascribed to Peter 
in the Acts, but the first Epistle, which the ancient Church unanimously 
accepted as Peter’s, is thoroughly Pauline in doctrine. We must, there- 
fore, disregard ancient testimony and reject the Epistle. The earliest 
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uninspired Christian document, the Epistle of Clement of Rome, confess- 
edly belongs to the conciliatory school, Peter and Paul being placed in it 
on equal terms of reverence and honour. It, too, must be discarded. So, 
in like manner, go the Epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius; the former of 
which writes to the Romans, ‘‘I do not pretend to command you, like 
Peter or Paul.” Now it is very easy to inake a theory on any subject if 
we are at liberty to sweep away all facts which will not fall in with it. 
By this method the Elkesaites were able to maintain that the Old Testa- 
ment did not sanction the rite of sacrifice; and Marcion that the New 
Testament did not recognize the God of the Jews. But one has a right 
to suspect any theorizer if, in order to clear the ground for a foundation 
for his theory, he has to begin by getting rid of the previously accepted 
facts. So it is a presumption against this theory of Bauy’s, that we find 
him forced to get rid of nearly all the documents purporting to come from 
the apostolic age, because, notwithstanding that they have been searched 
with microscopic minuteness for instances of Pauline and anti-Pauline 
rancour, scarcely anything of the kind can be found. 


SOS 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


We have read, with more pain than we can easily express, 


the account of the proceedings taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the East Devon Association in the case of Mr. 
Panks, of Exmouth, and the correspondence which has 
ensued. The matter has been brought under our notice too 
late to allow of that full discussion which its importance de- 
mands. But we cannot permit this number to issue without 
one or two observations on the general aspect of the affair. 
We must say, in the first place, that the spirit of Mr. Panks, 
as revealed in his letters, strongly impresses us in his favour, 
and is a confirmation of the testimony to his religious charac- 
ter borne by Dr. Clemance and others. We wish that some 
of his defenders had shown the same temper. Even if it be 
granted that an old minister in Devonshire has acted un- 
generously towards a promising young man, and that unfor- 
tunately he has been able to persuade a small committee to 
sympathize with him and commit themselves to what has a 
very unpleasant likeness to persecution, that is no reason for 
the ‘“‘acrid” feeling which one gentleman acknowledges, or 
for a sweeping censure on Independency and its doings. The 
question as to the true policy of an association which has no 
formal creed (for we know nothing of ‘‘the law” to which refer- 
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ence is made on both sides) is a very wide one, and one which 
is continually becoming graver. We cannot profess to enter 
into it here, and we are the less tempted to do so because we 
strongly feel that the exclusion of a young man from the 
Union involves consequences too serious, not only to the in- 
dividual, but to the denomination, for it to be settled by such 
summary proceedings as seem to have been adopted in the 
case of Mr. Panks. It would ill become us to hint at an 
opinion on the general question without fuller knowledge. 
But this we must say. We deprecate as strongly as the most 
dirdent champions of Mr. Panks any severity of judgment in 
relation to young ministers who, though they have their own 
modes of expression and of thought also, are loyal to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Our contention has long been that where there 
is fidelity to the truths of the gospel, “ Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified,” there should be a broad and generous comprehen- 
siveness. Young ministers may be assured that among their 
elders there is a deep sympathy with them in the special 
difficulties of this trying time of transition. What we shall 
earnestly strive to promote is that mutual confidence in which 
is strength. 


One of the most remarkable political phenomena of the 
season is the extraordinary prominence which the question of 
Disestablishment has suddenly assumed. It has attracted 
the attention even of The Spectator, which, though assuredly 
no partial witness, is compelled to admit the extraordinary 
manifestation of feeling on the subject, especially in the south— 
and it might have added the east. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts there has been an unexpected outburst of political 
activity, and one of its chief manifestations has been a demand 
for Disestablishment which has alarmed the clergy and sur- 
prised even the friends of religious equality. Speaking of Mr. 
Gladstone’s reference to the shock, which it says ‘“‘ will give 
a shock to many friends of the Church,” The Spectator ex- 
presses its dread ‘‘ that a mass-vote may destroy the Church 
before thorough discussion, and when nothing has been ‘ap- 
proved’ except that she should cease to exist.” There is 
certainly that peril, and it would be wise in Churchmen to do 
their best to avert it by courting a full and searching examina» 
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tion of the subject on all its sides. It will never be fairly 
discussed so long as they trust to the kind of advocacy in 
which Mr. Moore of Maidstone indulges, and which seems to 
find favour with so many of the clergy. If they have nothing 
more to advance except paradoxical and startling asser- 
tions that the Church is not established, that it is no more 
under the control of the State than Dissenting communities, 
that all endowments are its own private property, bequeathed 
to it by pious ancestors in a dim and distant past, from which 
no trust-deeds have come down to our time, then the case will 
go by default. There are surely better arguments than these, 
and yet we can hardly say that there is more weight in the 
plea of the Bishop of Rochester, who insists that Disestablish- 
ment would consign vast districts to a state little above 
Paganism. We have long thought that those who urge this 
argument must, in their own secret hearts, be a little doubtful 
of its soundness. We quite understand that they are stag- 
gered at the prospect of any diminution of their resources 
when those they have are so unequal to the crying wants of 
the population ; but they must surely have more faith in the 
gospel and in its power upon the members of their own Church 
than these craven anticipations would suggest. The Chris- 
tianity of England is certainly not bound up with the main- 
tenance of the Establishment. Still less is it so in Scotland, 
and yet we noticed the speech of a defender of the Establish- 
ment who had the audacity to advance the same plea as 
Churchmen urge in this country. With the work of the Free 
Church around him, the champion of the State Church must 
have been as unwise as he was audacious in setting forth such 
a plea. The answer is to be found in the Highlands, in Wales, 
in Cornwail. 2s, 

That discussion is needed is evident from the utterances of 
Churchmen as liberal, as candid, and as high-minded as Mr. 
Lee Warner has proved himself. He will not declare for Dis- 
establishment until an attempt has been made at a drastic 
Church reform which would include the following proposi- 
tions: (1) The recognition of the right of any Christian sect 
in a majority in the parish to the use of the parish church ; 
(2) the right of the parish to veto the nomination of a rector 
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or vicar; (3) the abolition of the sale of advowsons; (4) the 
abolition of fees for burial or marriage service. He may well 
say that he does not err in conceding too little; but he has 
fallen into the mistake of proposing what the Church would 
not give, and what Dissenters as certainly would not receive. 
He asks, in a kind of despair, of the editor of The Spectator : 


Can you not persuade the Archbishop, or the Bishop of London, or 
some Bishop who understands the Democracy, to bring forward such a 
scheme? Can you not induce the Wesleyans, who read your paper, and 
who do not wish for the ‘‘ paganisation ” of our villages, as the Bishop of 
Rochester calls it, to co-operate? If you cannot, had not we Liberals 
better accept the inevitable, and, knowing that America is a Christian 
country in spite of its being without an Established Church, cease to 
make a cause of separation between ourselves and those noble Noncon- 
formist ministers who have done equally well for Religion and State ? 
We want a leader who can speak with authority for the Church. 


Mr. Lee Warner’s intentions are admirable, but if he had 
understood the Nonconformist contention he would never have 
made these proposals. Wedo not want the parish churches ; 
we simply ask for perfect religious equality as the result of 
the non-interference of the State in religious matters. If this 
excellent gentleman is wise, he will at once adopt his last 
alternative. Bishops, clergy, laity, should all accept Dis- 
establishment rather than maintain the extraordinary kind of 
State Church which he proposes. 


While Zhe Times is still persisting in its fierce and ran- 
corous attacks on Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy, there has 
suddenly come, like a thunderbolt shot from a clear sky, one 
of the most striking confirmations of his political foresight. 
The Berlin Treaty has collapsed at the most critical point. 
In nothing was there a sharper contrast between the rival 
policies of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone than in rela- 
tion to the Bulgarian provinces. His lordship was prepared 
to break up the Berlin Conference, and as the consequence 
to declare war with Russia, rather than agree to their union 
in an independent kingdom. The special train which was to 
convey him back to England was ordered when Russia yielded, 
and Lord Beaconsfield brought back “‘ peace with honour’’—the 


VOL. XIV. 52 
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honour being the separation of the provinces, and the relegation 
of one of them to the despotism of Turkey. Lord Beacons- 
field’s contention was that ‘‘ sovereigns and statesmen” only 
have a right to meddle with the affairs of nations, and as 
the Conference had sanctioned the arrangement, it was absurd 
to take account of popular feeling. Mr. Gladstone, on the 
contrary, insisted that such an arrangement could not last, 
inasmuch as it was contrary to the nature and contrary to the 
will of the peoples on both sides. He was ridiculed at the 
time by those who assail him now; but time has vindicated 
his wisdom even sooner than could have been expected. The 
affair is an unpleasant one, and may well cause intense anxiety, 
as it is impossible to foresee the complications to which it may 
lead. But it may serve a good purpose if it acts as a monitor 
in relation to the difficulties of Imperialism. 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS, 


GOOD-NATURED LYING. 


In his autobiography, M. Renan, confessing that untruthful- 
ness was a vice of his youth, says that his sister depicted to 
him in vivid colours the drawbacks involved in falsehood, and 
adds: ‘‘I am not aware of having told a single untruth since 
1851, with the exception, of course, of the harmless stories 
and polite fibs which all casuists permit, as also the literary 
evasions which, in the interests of a higher truth, must be 
used to make up a well-poised phrase, or to avoid a still 
greater misfortune—that of stabbing an author. Thus, for 
instance, a poet brings you some verses. You must say that 
they are admirable, for if you said less it would be tanta- 
mount to describing them as worthless, and to inflicting a 
grievous insult upon a man who intended to show you a polite 
attention.” 

A friend of ours, in personal conversation with a French 
lady, once remarked that the English and the French ideas 
of truthfulness were different. ‘‘The English,” said he, 
“think it is wrong to tell a lie ; the French think it is wrong 
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if it will do harm, but if it will do good it is right.” The 
French lady indignantly resented the suggestion. ‘‘ No,” 
said she; ‘‘I think the French are just as truthful as the 
English.” ‘Ah!’ replied our friend, ‘‘I did not say they 
were not as truthful; I said their theory of truth differed— 
that the English think that lying is wrong whatever effect it 
produces, while the French think that lying is right if it will 
give pleasure and do good.” ‘‘ No,” replied the French lady 
very earnestly, ‘‘I think their theory is just the same; 
and, besides, why is it not right to tell a lie if it will do 
good ?”’ 

This frank conception of truthfulness has been imported 
into America, and has gained considerable currency here. 
It is astonishing how many good men and women will defend 
lies ‘‘ which all casuists permit; ” and still more astonishing 
how many reputable men and women will tell them without 
defending them. There is, perhaps, no sphere of action in 
which such lying is more common than in recommendations 
and letters of introduction. Mistresses will discharge a ser- 
vant who has lied, stolen, and been drunken, with a “ cha- 
racter ’’ which lies by omission if not by commission, because 
it is easier to give the desired paper than to refuse it. Good- 
natured men and women, applied to by reputable beggars, 
will give the endorsement of their name without knowledge, 
or in absolute contravention of their knowledge. Gentlemen 
will give letteis of introduction to men whom they would not 
receive into their own households or put in charge of the 
smallest of their own private interests. And men in the com- 
munity will sign petitions recommending a fellow-townsman 
for office whom they know to be incompetent, without execu- 
tive force, or a rascal without commercial honesty. President 
Cleveland has recently administered a sharp rebuke to this 
sort of good-natured lying in a letter evidently not intended 
for the public, but which the lynx-eyed reporter has brought 
to light. It appears in the columns of T'he New York Times. 
It seems that some person— happily for his reputation, 
unknown—signed a petition in favour of the appointment of 
a man to oftice, and then, after the appointment had been 
made, wrote to the President a private letter condemning the 
appointment, declaring the appointee not qualified, morally 
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or professionally, for the office, and excusing his signature of 
the petition on the ground that the applicant was a business 
friend whose request he “ hated to refuse.” We quote a para- 
graph from the President’s reply : 

I do not know whether you are a Democrat or not, but if you are, the 
crime which you confess is the more unpardonable. The idea that this 
Administration, pledged to give the people better government and better 
officers, and engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the bad elements of 
both parties, should be betrayed by those who ought to be worthy of 
implicit trust, is atrocious, and such treason to the people and party 
ought to be punished by imprisonment. 


It is so unusual to see such a standard of honesty, and 
such a healthful wrath against falsehood displayed in poli- 
tical circles, that we at first doubted the authenticity of the 
report ; but it is confirmed by Washington correspondents 
who have the entrée of the White House. It has a broader 
than a mere political application, and we commend its ring- 
ing sentences to the thoughtful consideration of every woman 
who is tempted by her good-nature or her love of ease to 
“‘ give a recommendation” to an incompetent or dishonest 
discharged servant, and to every man who is asked to com- 
mend for a business position one whom he would not intrust 
with the same position in his own business. 


PERSONAL WORK FOR SOULS. 


In spite of all that has been written and shown to prove 
that the gospel is making prodigious advances among men, 
it still remains true that an examination of the Year Books of 
the different denominations shows a painfully small number 
of men and women added to the Lord by confession. We 
will suppose that the two largest denominations in this country 
—namely, the Methodist and the Baptist, should report an 
addition of twenty thousand each, by conversion. The aggre- 
gate would seem large; but when we remember the number 
of their churches and pastors, it shows that there is scarcely 
one soul for a church and pastor combined. But should they 
report an hundred thousand, that would be but five souls or 
less, per church. ‘To report one soul is at once to confess a 
shameful and sad lack of power. What must be the spiritual 
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state of that church and pastor whose combined testimony 
and effort has resulted only in persuading one soul, or per- 
chance two or three, to be reconciled to God. We will say 
that the church has one hundred members. Then we have 
one hundred sermons, and the individual effort and combined 
testimony of one hundred Christians, and the result is, one 
or two, or a half dozen souls saved. But suppose we put the 
average as high as ten, which is far beyond the facts in the 
case of the churches throughout the country. Even that 
average would be low. It does seem as if there were grave 
defects in our church life and methods, if the combined effort 
of an hundred people, under the leadership of a devoted 
pastor, can accomplish nothing more than this. 

Not long ago a distinguished layman remarked, in an 
address before the Congregational Club in New York, that 
the extent of training and expectations from laymen was, 
that they should give some of the vast wealth which they 
are accumulating, or at least acquiring, to the material 
necessities of the church. We fear that this is largely true. 
Look down the aisles of your churches and count on your 
fingers the “principal men” who are doing any personal 
work for souls; who are active in any way in spiritual affairs. 
Even the work in the Sabbath-school among the children is 
more and more being left to the mothers and sisters, and to 
the young men of the church. Nevertheless, the command 
to testify the gospel lies at the door of every disciple. The 
Holy Ghost fell upon all the disciples, both men and women, 
who were gathered at Pentecost. And that assembly was 
gathered together on purpose that they might be endued with 
power to testify the gospel to men. The first spread of the 
gospel among Gentiles was not at the hands of the preachers, 
but by means of the scattered disciples, who went everywhere, 
“talking or conversing” about Jesus, for so the Greek word 
signifies. No doubt the Master expects the same from his 
disciples to-day. Alas! how that expectation is disappointed. 
We fear, sadly, if the bulk of men in our churches were fitly 
and truly characterized, it would not be by the name of “ soul 
winners,” but rather “‘ money getters.” Of the women it 
would have to be said of many, they are “‘ pleasure seekers,”’ 
or else they too ‘‘are careful and troubled about many things,” 
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domestic and social, to allow them to be soul winners. But 
no doubt those who have the greater condemnation are the 
pastors, who must set the keynote of service and be the 
leading examples in their flocks. The pastor who does no per- 
sonal work for souls, will scarcely be able to preach so as to 
win them at long range from his pulpit. Indeed, we hold that 
no man can become thoroughly interested in the conversion of 
men, who does not come in close personal contact with them, 
bringing the gospel to bear at short range. But he who talks 
personally with men will preach powerfully to them. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe, and slow ; 

Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down, and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss, and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best, 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 


Oh, great heaft of God ! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be, nor crossed ; 

Will not weary, will not even 
In our death itself be lost: 

Love divine! of such great loving 
Only mothers know the cost— 

Cost of love which, all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD, 


Prervu.—No Protestant Missionary Society has as yet attempted to form 
a station in Peru. But there is a missionary at work there, a Mrs. 
Peterson, an illiterate washerwoman and a Swede. She reads the Bible 
to the women with whom she comes in contact. Recently, when a mis- 
sionary was at Callao, where Mrs. Peterson lives, she went round and 
invited a number of persons to come to her house, and when the mis- 
sionary arrived he found fifty assembled, all of whom showed great 
pleasure in hearing him, and a strong desire was expressed to have such 
gatherings frequently repeated. 


RomisH Misstons,—Dr. Warneck has puplished an important work on 
Romish Missions, to which the attention of all friends of Protestant Mis- 
sions should be drawn. The Church Missionary Intelligencer for July, 
in speaking of the work, says: ‘‘ The real fact is, that ever since Protes- 
tant Missions have become a power and a reality, it has been the one 
unceasing aim of Rome to hunt them down, and, if possible, extirpate 
them by fraud and by force. In this hostility French Romanism, which, 
wherever it is met, is of the Ultramontane type, has been prominent. 
Even when the rulers of France have been most latitudinarian, as is the 
case at present, skilfully-laid baits have been trailed in front of them, to 
induce them to take a blind but active part in this hostility. Wars and 
rumours of wars, which are convulsing the world, may often be tracked 


to this secret but real cause of mischief. At any rate, Protestant Mis- 
sions have been relentlessly dogged by the emissaries of Rome, and their 
ruinous agency can constantly be detected. It is worse than affectation, 
it is sheer silliness, to be blind to these intrigues, which are making so 
much havoc all around,” 


Inp1a.—The Theosophists.—We informed our readers some time since 
that the theosophic bubble had burst. Recent events have confirmed 
the truth of the statement. Mme. Blavatsky, who was the principal 
hierophant of the system, has shrunk from a public examination of the 
charges of gross fraud made against her by one of her adepts, and has left 
for Europe. Any person desirous of full information respecting this nine 
days’ wonder may find it in “Theosophy Unveiled,” by Dr. Murdoch 
(Madras, 1885). The Church Missionary Intelligencer for August also 
has a very spirited article on the subject, of which the following is the 
concluding sentence :—‘‘ The professors of Theosophy may now be dis- 
missed with the remark that the nearest resemblance to them that can 
conveniently be found is, that their counterpart is to be discovered in the 
itinerant venders in Oriental bazaars, who seek to arrest passers-by with 
the loud and ostentatious proclamation, ‘ In the name of the Prophet— 


Figs !?” 


Arrica.—Congo Mission.—The Baptist Missionary Society has lost two 
more of its missionaries in this region—Alexander Cowe and W. F. Cot- 
tingham—young men who had scarcely entered on their work. Mr. 
Cowe died at Sin Salvador, and Mr. Cottingham at Underhill Station. 
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Mr. Stanley’s exaggerated talk at the Baptist Missionary breakfast in 
May, about the imprudence and folly of missionaries exposing themselves 
to the perils of an African climate, must not be accepted as all true; 
nevertheless, whether through ignorance or imprudence, many have 
fallen victims, and we are therefore glad to find that the Society has pub- 
lished a treatise on the subject. All possible care should be taken to 
preserve valuable lives, both by due attention to the necessities of the 
climate, and by the adoption of well-tried remedies. 

Meanwhile, others are coming forward to fill up the gaps, and five new 
missionaries will ere these lines appear have started in the Gaboon. 

The Rev. G. Grenfell, of the Baptist Missionary Society, has rendered 
great service to geographical science, as well as to missionary enterprise, 
by his recent journey up the Mobangi, a tributary of the Congo. He 
proceeded some 400 or 500 miles, and left the river, even at that distance 
from the Congo, still an open waterway. His opinion is that it is the 
lower part of the Welle, “‘ a river whose course is one of the unsolved prob- 
lems of African geography.’’ The country on either bank of the river is 
more populous than any equal length of the Congo, and Mr. Grenfell 
thinks the country is more promising. Thus the region between the Nile 
and the Congo, which Stanley regards as the most promising in Africa, is 
being gradually approached, and the day surely is fast approaching when 
the great African Continent will be as well known as China itself. May 
the servants of Christ ever be foremost in the efforts to civilize its many 
peoples. 


A Nosie Wisu.—A girl of eighteen, whose parents at the time of her 
birth had probably never heard of a Christian preacher, wrote to a friend 
as follows :—‘ I wish to be diligent in study, less in speech, high in virtue, 
and deep in faith, bearing the Christian charity and meekness as my 
ornament, and striving ever to labour as a faithful maid-servant for His 
honour and glory.” 


Japan.—A great fellowship-meeting of the Christians of Japan was held 
in May, and lasted four days. It was the fourth meeting of the kind, and 
took place at Kioto. A temporary structure was erected by the riverside, 
and while holding well the 500 persons who crowded into it, it cost only 
thirty dollars. Around were the fields covered with the green wheat and 
yellow rape plant, and the white and purple flowers of the wistaria dis- 
played their beauty on arbors and on trees; the air was fragrant with 
the rape and azalea blossoms, and over the distant mountains hovered a 
delicate, dreamy haze. It was a beautiful setting for this lovely picture. 
More than seventy delegates, representing fifty churches, were present; 
while large numbers of Christians also attended the meetings unofficially. 
Missionaries were there, but had no voice or vote. The spirit of union 
was very marked, and on the Sunday, Christians of all denominations 
joined in celebrating the Lord’s Supper. After the convention, preaching- 
meetings were held for two days in a large theatre. Admission was by 
ticket, five thousand of which were issued. Eight or ten sermons were 
preached each day. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


THERE are few things more striking in connection with the 
coming election than the setting in of so strong a current in 
favour of Disestablishment. Its spontaneity is as remarkable 
as its depth, its intensity, and its extent. The Liberation 
Society, instead of urging immediate action, were so anxious to 
preserve the unity of the Liberal party, that they were prepared 
to content themselves with claiming to have representatives 
of their views in places where their supporters were in a 
majority, and did not even insist on Disestablishment being 
inserted in the Liberal programme. We are not sure that a 
bolder course would not have been better for the Liberal party 
itself, but we must remember that opinion has moved forward 
with unprecedented and unexpected rapidity during the last 
three months, and what might now be judged expedient seemed 
to be wildly impracticable even so late as the close of the session. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that the Liberation party did 
nothing to force the question into prominence, whereas our poli- 
tical chiefs, Radical as well as Liberal, have done their best to 
keep it in abeyance. In our judgment it is a mistake, so far 
at least as the Radicals are concerned. They have not suc- 
ceeded in adjourning the discussion, and they have lost the 
enthusiasm which a bold declaration would have evoked. 
Sir Charles Dilke has shown great ingenuity and industry in 
the formulation of a Local Government scheme, and we wish 
him all success in it; but it certainly will not touch the 
imagination and move the hearts of the people like a proposal 
for religious equality. Mr. Chamberlain can tell him this, 
VOL. XIV. 53 
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for he has found, both in Wales and elsewhere, how strong 
the popular sentiment is on this point. The agricultural 
voters are possessed with it, and their desire to make it one 
of the ‘‘ burning questions”’ of the hour is fostered by Lord 
Salisbury and the Tories in general. The State Church is 
their last ditch. They will yield a great deal; indeed, it is 
hard to say what will not be yielded by men who are satisfied 
to see Mr. Parnell virtual dictator of Ireland; but on this 
point they will take their stand. Remembering the fate of 
every institution the Tory party has undertaken to defend, 
this undertaking} is not very consolatory to the friends of the 
Established Cinurch. But, at all events, the valiant reso- 
lution compels a discussion of the subject. 

Amid the number who are pressing in to the controversy, 
and the variety of ideas broached, we feel at times as though 
we were in that celebrated assembly at Ephesus where some 
cried one thing and some another, and the assembly was in 
confusion. Candour compels us to add that in this Babel 
there are not a few who appear unable to grasp the prin- 
ciples which are really at stake. Thus, we have a grand 
scheme for the ‘‘ Nationalization of the Church,” based on an 
indifference, which is almost contemptuous, to the strongest 
convictions of a large majority of the religious people of the 
country. Mr. Page Hopps, who is the most able exponent 
of this view, is not ignorant of the theological and ecclesias- 
tical opinions both of Churchmen and Nonconformists, or of 
the tenacity with which they are held; yet he deliberately 
proposes a mode of settlement which treats the principles 
of all as belonging to the “ infinitely little.’ The National 
Church, so far as we understand his proposals, is to include 
all who worship a God and have any religion at all; and the 
majority in each parish is to determine how the Church is to 
be used and its endowments applied. In one place it may 
be Protestant, in another Romanist; here the doctrine of 
salvation by Christ crucified may be preached, and in the 
next parish it may be held up to scorn as an effete super- 
stition. Mr. Page Hopps is displeased with Sir Edmund 
Beckett because he suggests that Mr. Bradlaugh’s followers 
might under such a system find admission to the cathedrals 
or churches, but Sir Edmund is more true to the logic of the 
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case ; and there is little doubt that Mr. Bradlaugh’s friends 
would be strong enough to insist that logic—which in this 
connection is only another word for justice—shall not be rudely 
put aside to their disadvantage. We fail to see whom such 
a proposal would satisfy, or where it would find its supporters, 
except among those who regard attachment to definite dogma 
as a sign of weakness. These eclectic religionists may or 
not be right, that is not the point involved in the present 
controversy ; but, at all events, they are not entitled to impose 
their opinions upon their fellow-countrymen. We may be 
narrow, or prejudiced, or Philistine, or anything else which in 
‘their abundant charity these advocates of a Broad Church 
may see fit to describe us; but, at least, we have the same 
rights as other Englishmen, and we cannot understand how 
any one who professes to be a Liberal can propose to do 
violence to our consciences, by setting up a State Church 
which would be an insult to all that we most love. We should 
not stand alone in this objection. The Angelican Bishops 
and their followers desire to maintain what they are pleased 
to describe as a national recognition of religion, but if the 
religion thus acknowledged was to be of the Protean character 
indicated by Mr. Page Hopps—without creed, without polity, 
without ritual—they would prefer Disestablishment. Certainly 
we, on our side, would rather have the Established Church 
which is, than one constituted on Mr. Page Hopps’s model. 
As he has been a member of the Liberation Society, he must 
understand that our objection is not to the establishment of 
Episcopacy, but to the establishment of any religious system. 
We are unable to conceive of one which would be more ob- 
noxious to us than that which he suggests as the remedy for 
existing injustice. 

Our difference with the Establishment is in no sense a piece 
of sectarian rivalry or ambition. It is a protest against an 
institution which is unfair to all who cannot comply with its 
terms, and which, in our judgment, misrepresents the spirit 
and character of the religion of Jesus Christ. Our political 
objections are strong, but our religious ones lie deeper, and 
have still more weight with us. The political one is, of 
course, that which alone we can urge with the Liberal party, 
but it seems to us that with them it ought to be decisive. 
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“‘ Civil and religious liberty ” is set forth as the fundamental 
principle of the Liberal creed. But how can there be com- 
plete religious liberty if a special distinction is made on behalf 
of the members of a privileged Church, and the adherents of 
a favoured creed, if they enjoy a special status in the com- 
monwealth and monopolize funds which were given to the 
nation. Whether it is sought to allure men by a bribe or to 
_coerce them by threat and penalty, liberty is equally violated. 
What Nonconformists have a right to ask from Liberal poli- 
ticians who seek their support is, how they reconcile their 
professions of hostility to all class privileges and of fidelity 
to the principle of religious liberty with their maintenance of 
the distinction between them and Churchmen. However skil- 
fully it may be masked it is sectarian ascendency, and sec- 
tarian ascendency traverses the Liberal creed in its central 
doctrine. 

The attachment of ‘“‘ moderate Liberals ” to the Establish- 
ment is, indeed, as incomprehensible as it is inconsistent. 
There is no instance of unrequited affection so touching and 
pathetic to be found in the pages of history as this devotion 
of moderate Liberals to an Establishment which has never 
failed to treat them with hostility and contempt. As an 
example of human virtue it would be perfectly sublime were 
it not that its extraordinary ‘infatuation eclipses its moral 
beauty. Whatever Liberals are, whether moderate or radical, 
they are sure to find the influences of the Establishment 
enlisted against them. Its schoolrooms are lent to their 
opponents, its schoolmasters are often amongst the most 
active canvassers, its clergymen, with but rare exceptions, are 
determined to maintain the old Toryism; and that moderate 
Liberals should be ready to sacrifice themselves and their 
cause for the sake of an institution whose influence has been 
steadily cast in opposition to the cause of progress is one of 
the insoluble problems of political history. 

Thus Mr. Childers has recently assured the world that he 
is strongly opposed to Disestablishment. Such frankness is 
very commendable, but the question remains whether this 
opposition is consistent with true Liberalism; and if it be, 
whether Nonconformists should trouble themselves about a 
party which is content to use their services and sneer at them 
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when they ask for their rights. Mr. Childers, like Liberals 
generally, owes much to Nonconformists; why should he 
go out of his way to tell them that they must for ever be 
treated as political Pariahs? Possibly the party may spare 
Mr. Childers as easily as it can spare the Nonconformists. 

Then we have Mr. Goschen, who tells us that the Establish- 
ment is a bulwark against sacerdotalism. More perception 
might have been expected from so superior a person. Strange, 
if he be right, that sacerdotalism should only be found within 
the precincts of the Establishment. He cannot find it in the 
Free Churches, and yet he tells us that the Establishment is 
the bulwark against it. Does he mean to say that if the 
Church were disestablished the laity of the Church of England 
are not strong enough to take care of themselves? If not, we 
ask what right has the State to provide that bulwark against 
sacerdotalism which the members of the Church will not erect 
themselves ? 

It is open to question whether the ‘‘ moderate Liberals ” 
are doing a real service to the Establishment by helping to 


delay a settlement. It might be wiser advice to the clergy 
“to agree with their adversary quickly.” In a recent number 
of The Guardian there is a significant letter from a clergy- 
man, which urges that the thing is inevitable, and they 
should do it before it is too late. Here is the reasoning: 


But there are two practical considerations which may make Churchmen 
feel that it would be best that the time should not be delayed in the in- 
terests of the Church itself. First, it is admitted that no Church legis- 
lation can now be got through the House of Commons, or hardly so; 
and every Churchman writhes with shame as he sees important questions, 
with deep spiritual issues, submitted to discussion in such a mixed assembly. 
The anomaly is too glaring, and yet a large body like the Church cannot 
do her work without some occasional readjustments which legislation 
affords. Secondly, the prospect of having our Bishops and other chief 
dignitaries chosen or recommended by a Prime Minister of the type of 
Mr. Chamberlain or by that gentleman himself, is a state of things to 
which the Church could not and dare not submit: it would be too 
dangerous and intolerable. Who that remembers the commotion occa- 
sioned by Lord John Russell’s attempt to “ liberalize the Church through 
the Bishops,” or who that calls to mind the horror expressed in Bishop 
Wilberforce’s Diaries at the prospect of an appointment by Lord Paimer- 
ston, can contemplate the arrival of a time when the chief adviser of the 
Crown may be not even a nominal Churchman? We have been very 
highly favoured of late in having had personally religious men at the 
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head of affairs, but we cannot always depend on this. It is surely wiser 
to anticipate this difficulty than wait until its certain incidence will so 
agitate the Church from one end io the other as to make any terms of 
release, however hard or unsatisfactory, to be preferred to this slavery or 
to the risk of the truth, which we must maintain at any cost. There are 
other points of difficulty, such as rearrangement of patronage and final 
court of appeal, and ritual questions which the Church would settle for 
itself if it had the power. It is clear that there are many pressing ques- 
tions around us, but I especially single out the two points I have named. 

Your advice, sir, to the clergy to get the crisis postponed and meanwhile 
instruct the people better, does not amount to an adequate solution of the 
difficulty of the whole position. No doubt there is much latent regard 
for the Church which could be drawn out; but I believe it is wiser to re- 
cognize the fact that the world has moved on, and that we have passed 
into a democracy not at all necessarily hostile to religion, but entirely 
opposed to privilege. We cannot fight the battle except with freedom to 
legislate according to our necessities, and, above all, we cannot suffer our- 
selves to be officered by any except our best men. 


No one can be surprised at this feeling. We have the 
greatest possible respect for Mr. Chamberlain, but we should 
not like to see the ministers of our churches nominated by 
him. The forecast is itself suggestive of the evils of the 
Establishment, and may lead even Churchmen to think that 
its advantages may be secured at too high a cost. 

The whole tenor of this is so suggestive that we make no 
apology for the length of the extract. This far-seeing and 
liberal-minded clergyman is of opinion that the whole matter 
might be settled by an amicable conference between leaders 
of the parties such as that which arranged the Redistribution 
Act. We fear we have not come to this yet; but there is one 
point in relation to it on which we can speak with absolute 
confidence. Nonconformists will certainly not seek any plan 
of disendowment which would wantonly and inequitably 
injure the Episcopal Church. As Dr. Parker has very pro- 
perly reminded the Bishop of Peterborough and others, pro- 
perty given to the nation becomes national, and is at the 
disposal of the nation. But no one desires to push this 
principle to its utmost limit. We are all agreed that the 
property which the Establishment has acquired since it took 
its present character may fairly be claimed by the disendowed 
Church. The discussion will be about the old endowments 
and buildings. These are either the property of the nation 
or of the Roman Catholic Church. They were given when 
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the Church and the nation were identical, and the terms on 
which they are at present held were laid down by the nation 
in Parliament. The power which made the Act of Uniformity 
can certainly unmake it, and by doing so might alter the whole 
tenure of Church property. To say that an estate so held is 
private and not public property is to make large demands upon 
our credulity; but these demands become absolutely inad- 
missible when it is added that the Church which at first 
enjoyed it has its legitimate (legitimate, that is, on eccle- 
siastical as opposed to civil grounds) successor in the Church 
of Rome. The point is one which ought to be fairly dis- 
cussed without unworthy imputations; and Nonconformists, 
having no sectarian or other interest in the discussion, may 
await it in perfect calm. There is a great deal of talk in 
some quarters about the peril to the State of having a richly- 
endowed Church. We believe it is a mere illusion. But if it 
were true, we cannot see in it any just reason for fettering the 
Church in the management of its own property. If it holds 
its endowments by the same right as Dissenters have to their 
little estates, it is entitled to the same freedom in the use of 
them. 

Happily, there is an increasing number of Churchmen 
prepared to do justice to the Nonconformist contention on 
this point. Mr. Lee Warner, to whom we had occasion to 
refer last month, has specially distinguished himself by the 
candour and manliness with which he writes on the question. 
He desires Church Reform, but it is evident that he 
is increasingly conscious of the difficulties which stand in 
its way; and that, in default of changes, which he must 
admit are not probable, and which we hesitate not to pro- 
nounce impossible, Disestablishment is not only inevitable, 
but it is just. His protest against the mode in which some 
Churchmen—of whom Sir Edmund Beckett is a conspicuous 
example—speak of Nonconformists, is as creditable to his 
courage as to his Christian charity. ‘‘ Cannot,” he asks, 
“Sir Edmund and Churchmen generally believe that Non- 
conformists are not at all likely to take the ‘money of the 
see of Peterborough’ at a gift? Not if Dr. Liddon were to go 
on his knees to them in their present mood, and with the cry 
of such letters as Sir Edmund’s in their ears, would they 
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accept it.” We mustadd (what even Mr. Lee Warner does not 
seem fully to grasp), that under no conceivable circumstances 
could we accept it. We care much less for Sir Edmund 
Beckett, and we know him much better than our friend seems 
to imagine. We should be sorry to suppose that all Churchmen 
feel with Sir Edmund, but the class he represents is, un- 
fortunately, too large. He has a more biting pen, but he has 
not a more arrogant spirit than we continually meet with. 
But that would not move us to reject what we thought right. 
On principle we are opposed to a National Church, and that 
principle is independent of any passing irritation which ill- 
mannered attacks on us may excite. 

It is very curious to find a Congregational minister, like our 
friend Mr. Statham, appearing at such a juncture as a defender 
ofthe Establishment. We do not, however, think it necessary 
to discuss his objections to religious equality, and that for two 
reasons. First, they all proceed on the assumption that a ques- 
tion of right and wrong can be settled by an appeal to possible 
consequences. Surely no principle could be more fallacious or 
more dangerous. It is continually insinuated into the argu- . 
ment, but we protest against it in toto. If the Establishment 
is right, maintain it at all costs; if it is wrong, face the con- 
sequences of its abolition. If we do the right, God will take 
care of the issue. Second, Mr. Statham’s own position com- 
mits him to the belief that we are right, else why is he 
outside the Established Church? Dr. Parker has put the 
case unanswerably: ‘‘ From my point of view, it is simply 
ironical for any Dissenting minister to pose as an advocate 
or defender of the Established Church. His practice con- 
tradicts his preaching, and the cogency of his argument 
only demonstrates the pitiableness of his inconsistency.” The 
remark recalls to our minds an incident which occurred at a 
peace meeting in Newcastle many years ago. The chairman 
was the Mayor, who was a retired naval officer. In reply to the 
vote of thanks passed at the close, he said, ‘‘ Thank you, gen- 
tlemen. I have only to add—here is my sword, and when my 
queen and country require it, it is at their service.” The 
sentiment might be admirable, but every one felt that it was 
not exactly appropriate on the lips of the chairman of a peace 
meeting. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE PULPIT; AND ITS LIMITS, 


Tue pulpit occupies a unique place among all rostrums, 
platforms, desks, or chairs, from which orators, advocates, 
lecturers, or teachers, address their hearers. Its peculiar 
dignity and immense responsibility lie in this, that it stands 
in the church. Preaching is a recognized part of public 
Christian worship. The ministry of the pulpit is a ministry 
in, and for, and by authority of the Christian Church—that 
is to say, that particular portion of the universal Church by 
whom the minister has been called to occupy the pulpit. 
His task is a trust. He cannot speak as an irresponsible 
outsider. His utterances commit not himself alone, but those 
who have opened to him the pulpit of which they have charge. 

It will go ill with both preacher and hearers if both he and 
they do not feel that he has a higher call than they can give ; 
a more serious responsibility than to his fellow-men. They, 
on their part, if they are worthy the name of a Christian 
church, will be aware that in appointing their minister they 
are not merely exercising a right, in which they have only 
themselves to please; but fulfilling a duty, in which they are 
accountable to the Lord of the Church. As the utterances of 
the minister commit not himself only, but the church which 
has appointed him; so the choice of the church commits not 
itself alone, but those other churches with which it is publicly 
associated. For if the fellowship of churches be a fellowship 
of form only, not of faith, it is a hollow and worthless thing. 

These considerations apply with the greatest force to our 
Congregational churches, because each church is independent 
in its choice of men to fill its pulpit. We have no prelacy, 
presbytery, or conference, authorized to call churches and 
preachers to account, or to prescribe bounds to their liberty. 
If there is to be unity of action among our churches, based 
on unity of religious belief and teaching (without which unity 
of action will be but mercenary and mechanical), this unity 
must be held together by common sentiments and convictions. 

Hence the question—grave enough in any branch of the 
Christian Church—is of extreme gravity for our Congrega- 
tional churches: What is the nature and what are the 
limits of freedom in pulpit teaching ? 
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I use the word ‘pulpit’ rather than the more general 
word ‘preaching,’ because preaching, even of the most 
orthodox stamp, may be carried on without reference to the 
Church; and even unassociated with any public worship. 
Men may preach the gospel in the streets, on the shore, in 
the fields, in taverns, markets, halls, theatres, wherever they 
can collect hearers. And it rests with each man’s own 
conscience and judgment, whether he will carry on such 
preaching as commissioned by his own church, or any other 
organization, or purely on his own responsibility. Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, for instance, have a right, if they think 
fit, to take a hall or theatre, and announce and conduct 
services without consulting anybody; and in that case they 
would commit nobody but themselves, and their freedom 
would be limited only by good sense, good taste, the 
morality which limits all voluntary activity, and their 
responsibility to their Divine Master. But when (very 
wisely and Christianly) they prefer to come only at the call 
of the churches, or a sufficient body of them, in any given 
place, mutual responsibility cannot but result. Freedom can 
no longer be unlimited. 

In order to answer the question as to the nature and limit 
of the freedom of the pulpit, let us ask another question. 
Does the pulpit concern itself with imagination and emotion, or 
with truth and fact? Is the preacher a poet or an instructor ? 
This question is not idle or irrelevant. For there are persons 
who, without exactly saying that the preacher’s function is 
that of the poet, claim for him the kind of freedom proper to 
poets. The only warrant, they think, needed for the preacher’s 
utterances is that they be his own. His convictions must 
be genuine. He must be faithful to them, and speak what 
he thinks. He is not to pin his faith to the Bible, or to any 
other record of what other Christians have believed and 
taught. He is an original product, framed to furnish a type 
for other people’s faith, not to mould his after theirs. His 
thought and his speech must be alike free. 

All this belongs to the poet. In the realm of imagination, 
fancy, and emotion, thought is free, saving the reverence due 
to morality and good taste. Genius of the first order does 
not so much follow law as reveal it. It isa law unto itself. 
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So far as a preacher happens to be also a man of genius, he 
cannot help being original. Hence the temptation to try to 
be. original (hopeless endeavour !) in order to prove that you 
are a genius. He must indeed be a dull preacher who has 
no spark of originality, no touch of poetry. 

Our distinguished and often wise instructor and critic, Dr. 
Matthew Arnold, tells us (in one of his least wise utterances) 
that “‘ the strongest part of our religion to-day is its uncon- 
scious poetry. . . . More and more mankind will discover that 
we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console 
us, to sustain us. . . . Most of what now passes with us for 
religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry.”” When 
that time arrives, if ‘‘the survival of the fittest’ should 
include the pulpit, there will no longer be any question as 
to the freedom of the poet-preacher. There will be no reason 
why any one should wish to limit it. Meanwhile, any one 
can see for himself that this is not the view of the Christian 
ministry which meets us in the pages of the New Testament. 
It is, indeed, a wholly opposite and irreconcilable view. 
Whether you regard the records of our Lord’s personal 
ministry in the four Gospels, or of the apostolic ministry in 
the Acts, or the positive teachings of the Epistles, the result 
is one and the same. Peter the historical theologian, Paul 
the logical theologian, John the intuitive theologian, are all 
in perfect accord, alike as to the substance of the gospel, and 
their business as its appointed witnesses. Truth is every- 
where presented, not as something to be speculated about, 
debated, sought after and slowly evolved, but as something 
distinctly announced, divinely revealed. It is a “‘ doctrine,” a 
“message,” ‘‘ the word of the glad tidings,” ‘‘ which at the 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard Him.” The preacher is not a poet, 
or a thinker, but a messenger, a herald, an ambassador, 
charged with terms of peace from God to all men and to 
every man. Regeneration, the Divinity, Atonement, and Medi- 
ation of Jesus Christ are set forth not as dogmas of a creed, 
to be received one by one, but as the indivisible substance 
of the ministry of Reconciliation. ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself; 
- - . and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 
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. . - For He hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 

Let us be honest and plain-spoken, and, as the old Chelsea 
Diogenes used to say, “‘ clear our mind of cant.” For there 
is a cant of freedom, enlightenment, advanced thought, and 
the like, quite as truly as there is a cant of orthodoxy and 
traditional evangelicalism. We may part company with Paul 
and John as obsolete thinkers, and prefer “ another gospel” 
to theirs, regardless of the uncomfortable remarks of St. Paul 
on that head. We may treat theology not as a territory held 
for ages, which has yet undug mines, untilled soil, unscaled 
mountuins, but as an undiscovered land whose very geography 
is yet to settle. But if so, do not let us call this ‘ progress.’ 
Progress is advance along the road already travelled ; 
building more skilfully and nobly on the old foundations; 
carrying all the wealth of the past with us on our march 
towards the future. If in our preaching we are to break with 
the past, let us at least do it with our eyes open. And let us 
do it honestly, not borrowing Apostolic phrases as the clothing 
of ideas utterly aloof from those which not merely furnished 
the groundwork and substance of the Apostles’ teaching, but 
made them the men they were. 

Intellectual freedom is a splendid phrase. It is a powerful 
spell to conjure with. But even thoughtful men seem per- 
petually to forget, what therefore needs to be perpetually 
reiterated, that liberty and knowledge limit one another. 
Absolute ignorance leaves thought absolutely free. Proba- 
bility circumscribes that freedom. Certainty abolishes it. 
Any one is at liberty to think that the planets which revolve 
round Sirius are globes of quicksilver, or that the inhabitants 
of Mars have webbed fingers and feet. But no one is at 
liberty to think that Mars is further from our earth than 
Jupiter, or that 2+2=5. And no one is at liberty, as a 
reasonable: thinker and honest speaker, to maintain either 
that a republic or a despotism is the best form of govern- 
ment, or that free trade or protection is the true commercial 
policy, unless he has honestly and intelligently balanced the 
evidence pro and con. He is not free to dogmatize if the 
evidence be conflicting, or to have an opinion at all in 
ignorance of the evidence. 
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The claim, therefore, to unfettered freedom of pulpit teach- 
ing, based on unlimited freedom of theological thought, is not 
simply a transference of preaching from the realm of faith 
and reason to the realm of imagination and feeling; not 
simply a disowning of the authority of Apostolic teaching, as 
embodying the word of Christ; not simply a breaking with 
the past: it is a virtual profession of ignorance. It assumes 
that, as yet, Theology has no ascertained facts, no established 
principles ; no trodden highway of which we may say, ‘ Thus 
far we have come; thus far we are sure of our ground; we 
cannot go back.’ 

There are regions, not narrow, of speculation and inquiry, 
in which, as far as Apostolic teaching is concerned, our thought 
in perfectly free, because we are left in perfect ignorance. 
Scripture is silent. But, where Scripture is silent, has the 
preacher any right to speak ? The messenger must no more 
add to his message than mutilate it. The ambassador, of his 
own will, can no more enlarge the conditions of peace than 
he can diminish them. Paul shunned not to declare the 
whole counsel of God, and kept back nothing. Yet he pro- 
phesied only ‘‘ in part,’’ because he knew only in part. Decent 
reverence, to say nothing of wise humility, should surely 
make a Christian teacher very wary of tacking on any opinions 
of his own to the ancient and immortal message—the word 
of the Lord, which liveth and abideth for ever. 

There is one more consideration of great moment bearing 
on this question of pulpit liberty. It is a moral question. 
The Christian preacher, pastor, evangelist, missioner, or (to 
use an often censured, but convenient and innocent phrase) 
unofficial lay-preacher, is primarily responsible to his Master. 
He must first of all approve himself to his own conscience. 
But if his own conscience does its duty, it will tell him that 
he also has a responsibility to the church or society of Chris- 
tians which appointed him. The pulpit he calls his, is in 
reality theirs. If the very object of their association be not 
the discovery of unknown truth, but the keeping alive and 
extending in the world the light of the gospel taught by the 
Apostles, then if he does not keep that light burning clear and 
bright, he forfeits his trust. 

Suppose a society organized for the purpose of advocating 
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free trade or protection (as the case may be) invites an elo- 
quent lecturer to be their salaried president, and lecture to 
them regularly ; has the president of the protectionist league 
any moral right to advocate free trade; or the president of 
the free trade league to advocate protection ? He has a per- 
fect right to change his views; but if so, he is bound in 
honesty to resign his office. 

Suppose'a Unitarian minister is led by study and prayer 
to accept the doctrine of the Deity of our Saviour ; is he at 
liberty to use the Unitarian pulpit to proclaim Trinitarian 
doctrine to those who chose him for the very purpose of 
teaching |Unitarianism ? Will any theory of intellectual 
liberty make this other than unjust? And will it make 
any difference if the change should be the other way ? 

Let us ‘‘ clear our minds of cant.’’ Let us call things by 
their right names. History testifies that our Congregational 
churches have been in the foremost rank (to say the least) 
of the champions of liberty. They have seen and avowed 
that liberty to believe the Gospel must involve liberty, as 
far as all human authority is concerned, to disbelieve and 
oppose it; because faith can be genuine only as it is free. 
They have claimed even for Infidelity a civil and social liberty 
which there is scant reason to think a dominant Infidelity 
would accord to Christianity. But the liberty they have 
claimed for themselves has been liberty of obedience—liberty 
to maintain intact and proclaim without let or hindrance the 
gospel which Paul and John and Peter preached, and which 
created the Christian Church. Better our churches should 
decay and perish, than that they should survive the final 
cause of their existence, their raison d’étre. 

Let it be permitted me frankly to guard against a not 
unlikely misconstruction of this paper. It is not meant to 
have any personal reference, open or covert. It is meant 
simply as an earnest protest against views of liberty which 
appear to me alike unreasonable and destructive. Particular 
cases and persons require what an abstract discussion of 
principles gives no room for—sympathy, patience, caution, 
gentleness, hope. No position can be more trying than that 
of a man—especially a young man—who finds himself called 
to teach more than he knows; to expound publicly, in bold, 
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clear tones, truths which are but slowly dawning on his own 
spirit. Rigid application of rules and principles to such a 
case may be as ill-suited as court etiquette to a drowning 
man, or hammer and nails to a broken limb. But brotherly 
sympathy towards the sufferer is quite consistent with anxious 
vigilance to guard and warn against the recurrence of such 
calamities. 
EUSTACE R. CONDER. 


~~ oe 


CECIL HARVEY; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 
CHAPTER XII. 


One point on which Cecil and Mr. Withers could never see 
eye to eye was the question of the Established Church, and 
the duty of Nonconformists in relation to it. Mr. Withers 
was a Nonconformist born; Cecil was a convert, and at 
a great price had obtained his freedom. He had a career 
full of promise open to him had he chosen to enter the 
Anglican Church, for his father had done valuable services 
to his party, and there were some of its leading members who 
had not forgotten them, who had sincerely pitied the old man 
in the time of his misfortune, and who would have been glad 
to employ their powerful influence on behalf of his son. They 
could and would easily have placed him on the first rung of 
the ladder, and Cecil’s own abilities would have done the rest. 
But conscience compelled him to turn aside from what, under 
the conditions, would have been a primrose path, and to take 
the sterner and more rugged course which led him into the land 
of Dissent. Bishops who draw such touching pictures of the 
desolation and poverty to which the Anglican clergy would 
be doomed in the event of Disestablishment forget that the 
lot so much dreaded is that which Dissenting ministers have 
voluntarily accepted for the sake of Christ, and in loyalty to 
conscience. Of course it is not every Nonconformist minister 
who has such openings as those which presented themselves 
to Cecil, or who finds himself at a distinctly-marked “‘ parting 
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of the waters,’ where he has once and for all to make his 
choice, whether he will be faithful to his convictions, or will 
allow them to be overborne by the suggestions of expediency. 
Cecil had made his choice, and it had brought him no little 
trouble in the severance of old ties and the dissolution of old 
friendships. The Earl of Selwood had been one of the closest 
friends of his father, who had been his most trusted and most 
effective worker in the various contests which, as Lord 
Gordon, he had waged in the great county of Loamshire. 
His son, the young Gordon, had been Cecil’s contemporary at 
college, and a certain kind of intimacy had grown up between 
them, the benefit of which accrued chiefly to the young noble- 
man, who did not hesitate to avail himself of the kind of help 
which Cecil, with his more brilliant talents and wider reading, 
was able to furnish. But from the time of Cecil’s profession 
of Nonconformity, all intercourse between him and the Sel- 
wood family had ceased. Indeed the young Dissenting 
preacher had become as a Pariah to a large part of the 
circle of which previously he had been a favourite member. 
The loyalty to conscience, which ought to have commanded 
admiration, was counted as an offence, and friends who once 
felt a pride in his acquaintance, knew him no more. He had 
to suffer the social ostracism which has long been, and seems 
likely to remain, the penalty of Dissent, and he felt it the 
more because of the contrast with his previous experience. 
The man who had to meet this because of his Noncon- 
formity was not likely to hold his principles lightly. Having 
taken so decided a step for conscience’ sake, he was not con- 
tent to be silent as to that which he believed, and could not 
understand professed Nonconformists who were so indifferent 
to their own principles as to leave it doubtful whether they 
had any principles at all. Mr. Withers, on the other hand, 
had been educated in the traditions, rather than in the prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism. It would be more correct to 
speak of him as a decided, than a convinced Dissenter. 
The habits of his life and the tone of his religious feeling and 
character kept him where he was; but though he had no 
sympathy with the Established Church, he was averse to any 
positive action against an institution which, if he was pressed 
upon the point, he was compelled to admit was contrary to 
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Scripture. A strong Puritan, both in matters of ritual and 
conduct, he was not carried away by those esthetic tendencies 
which have taken the life out of not a few Dissenters. So far 
from having any leaning towards a liturgy, he deprecated 
some of the changes in Dissenting worship as dangerous in- 
novations. But he shrank from all aggressive proceedings 
against the Establishment, among whose members he had 
friends whom he highly valued. He met them in the com- 
mittees of religious societies, and was largely influenced by 
their spirit. It is curious how the atmosphere of neutrality, 
which prevails in these committee rooms, always tells in one 
direction. No Churchman seems to become more friendly to 
Dissent, but many a Dissenter becomes more weak and flaccid 
so far as his Nonconformity is concerned. Mr. Withers was 
one of this class. To do him justice, he was most scrupulous 
in the discharge of all his duties as a member of the Church: 
regular in his attendance, liberal in his givings, ready for any 
service which he was able to render; in all these respects. 
an example to some who talked more of their devotion to 
Congregational principles. But he was not in harmony with 
the spirit of the day, whether ecclesiastical or political, and 
he looked with alarm at the rapid rate of democratic progress. 
This feeling affected his view of the Establishment to a much 
greater extent than he was himself aware. It was one of the 
old institutions of the country, and though he would have 
been slow to say ‘‘after it the deluge,” there was an un- 
avowed feeling of this kind in his heart. It was, perhaps,. 
not an unnatural one considering his temperament and edu- 
cation, but the existence of such a sentiment (and it is more 
widespread than we are ready to believe) is one of the worst 
indirect results of a State Church. It has done so much to 
weaken the trust in the power of truth itself that many in 
their hearts believe that the very life of the truth is bound 
up with the fortunes of a mere political institution. 

Mr. Withers would not have admitted such a conclusion 
had it been placed before him in all its own baldness, and he 
little suspected how far he had really accepted a view so 
utterly inconsistent with the faith of an earnest Christian. 
But an idea of the kind, so vague that it would have been very 
difficult to give it shape at all, unconsciously influenced his 

vol. XIV. 54 
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distrust of all who sought a change which, had he been true 
to his Nonconformist principles, he would most earnestly have 
desired. Cecil’s strong opinions on the subject, and the action 
which they inspired, were extremely distasteful to him; and 
not the less so because he felt that the real force and earnest- 
ness of the Church were on the side of the minister. He was 
too good a man to become a disturber of the peace, and he 
exercised a certain measure of self-restraint which was very 
admirable. But he could not always repress the anxieties 
and dissents of his righteous soul. Cecil, however, did not 
obtrude his views unnecessarily, and the opportunities for 
adverse criticism were, therefore, comparatively rare. As may 
be supposed, however, from what we have seen of his principles 
and character, he never shrank from speaking when duty 
seemed to require it at his hand. The bicentenary of a 
neighbouring church which had been founded in the troublous 
times of the Stuart persecution was just such an occasion. 
He had been invited to give the principal address, and he 
employed it in showing the bearing of the commemoration 
upon the duties of to-day. After a graphic historical 
retrospect, he worked out with considerable care and true 
eloquence the lessons of the story, and sought to enforce them 
on his audience. ‘These days of persecution have passed 
away,” he said, in conclusion; ‘‘ but so long as the principle 
of sectarian ascendency is recognized in a great public 
institution, the root of the evil still remains. Dungeons are 
not open to receive Puritan recusants ; holy men like Richard 
Baxter are no longer liable to be dragged before an infamous 
judge like Jefferies to answer for their sin in trying to please 
God. No visions of a purer and nobler life than that which 
society applauds and practises are likely in our age to cheer 
the sad and solitary hours of a saintly victim of priestly 
intolerance. We are not forbidden by law to preach the 
Word of God, or even to teach our children the principles we 
love. But even now freedom has not its perfect work, and 
cannot have so long as there is a national institution from 
which multitudes of loyal citizens are excluded simply because 
of their religious convictions. It remains for us to complete 
the work our fathers so nobly began, and that not so much 
because of any injustice inflicted on ourselves as Noncon- 
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formists as because of the injury done to religion itself. If 
it were possible to show that the work of the Church of Christ 
would be damaged by doing justice to us, there would be 
reason for an appeal to us to stay our hand and to suffer 
wrong rather than hinder the gospel, and to that appeal Non- 
conformists would not be indifferent. But the very opposite 
of this is true. From whatever side it be regarded, the system 
of sectarian ascendency is evil. It divides those who ought 
to be in close fellowship, and unites those between whom 
there can be no vital sympathy ; it exaggerates the value of 
the outward and the material, and in the same proportion 
depreciates that of the spiritual ; it fosters a spirit of exclu- 
siveness, tending to arrogance in those who are privileged, 
and it creates a rankling sense of injustice in those who feel 
that they suffer for conscience’ sake. Last, but not least, it 
tends to identify the most numerous and powerful Church in 
the nation with the defence of a system of privilege, with all 
its inevitable abuses and anomalies. Weare not the enemies 
of the Episcopal Church when we seek to deliver it from the 
invidious position it now occupies—a position which, despite 
its external advantages, is a serious hindrance to its spiritual 
work. Its clergy may please themselves with the fond belief 
that the éclat and prestige which must attach to a great public 
institution mean a considerable share of popular influence 
and favour, but they may be assured that they detract from 
the power they most covet, and that they will never approach 
the hearts of the people so long as they are content to be the 
allies of a party which has always been consistent in its 
opposition to popular rights.” 

The address was printed, and excited so much attention that 
a neighbouring clergyman thought it necessary to reply to it. 
Mr. Withers was a friend of this gentleman, and was not a’ 
little annoyed that such a controversy should have arisen 
between him and his own minister. He did not hesitate to 
express this feeling to Cecil when next they met, speaking 
very strongly of Mr. Littleton’s high standing and eminent 
service, and saying how deeply he had been wounded by the 
attack upon his Church. 

“But why,” said Cecil, “should he be wounded? In the 
first place, I did not attack his Church at all, but still I am 
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unable to see why a Church or any other institution should be 
held to be so sacred that it is beyond the range of honest and 
candid criticism. How are we to arrive at truth if there are 
certain points on which we are bound to keep silence lest we 
should offend the too tender susceptibilities of particular in- 
dividuals? If Mr. Littleton thinks that I have sinned against 
Christian charity, that I have unfairly imputed motives, or 
judged character, I am quite willing to listen to his state- 
ments, and if convinced of the justice of his accusations, 
meekly to accept his reproofs and endeavour to guard against 
like faults in the future. But I am sick of a maudlin charity 
which is nothing better than a cowardly mask for disloyalty 
to conscience and unfaithfulness to truth.” 

“‘True, my dear friend,” said Withers; ‘‘ but there are so 
many other truths of more importance and, indeed, so essential 
to the salvation of men which need to be spoken, that surely 
it is not necessary to give such prominence to those which are 
likely to wound Christian brethren.” 

‘* But that is the very point I challenge. I deny the right 
of any man to complain of another because in speaking out of 
a true and honest heart the truth which he believes he has 
learned of God, and speaking it with becoming sense of his 
own fallibility, and therefore with proper consideration for 
those who differ from him, he says something which does not 
agree with his friend’s opinions. Is it not a sign of weakness 
when we thus call in mere sentiment to the support of argu- 
ment? Why should I identify myself or my honour with any 
particular theory or dogma or even church so that I feel my 
amour propre wounded if it be challenged, and especially if it 
be so challenged that I find reply difficult. Nothing certainly 
can be more injurious to the discovery of truth than the 
_ introduction of such irrelevant and misleading considerations.” 

‘* A very fine ideal, doubtless, but one which we shall never 
be able to reach. We must take into account the prejudices, 
inherited notions, even the interests of men, if we would do 
them justice.” 

“But, excuse me, this is not a question about men at all; 
and the one thing I am most desirous to do is to exclude these 
references to individuals. I have not said a word in dispar- 
agement of the clergy, and I am content to allow many 
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indiscriminating eulogies of them to pass, even without intro- 
ducing such qualifications as they require, rather than divert 
attention from the main principle, which is all about which I 
am anxious.” 

“That may be your view,” said Withers; ‘but you can 
scarcely expect that it will commend itself to the clergy, who 
feel themselves touched on a very tender point. Here is Mr. 
Littleton, for example, who has always sought to cultivate 
kindly relations towards Nonconformists, and has incurred no 
little odium among his own brethren because of his catholicity. 
He has been a steady supporter of the Bible Society, at whose 
meeting in his own parish he is aways present, and meets 
Mr. Sinclair, a Congregational minister—whom you doubtless 
know—as a friend and brother. He is naturally very much 
annoyed by a deliverance like yours; and it was, in truth, 
almost necessary to his standing among his own brethren 
that he should reply.” 

“T do not complain of his reply. What puzzles me is to 
understand why he should be annoyed. I was scrupulous to 
be fair in argument and moderate in statement. No man is 
entitled to ask more. Iam sure that a number of good and 
well-meaning people are doing a great deal of harm by seek- 
ing to bar the discussion of questions by interposing their 
own feelings. I deprecate biting sarcasm, and especially if 
there be in it a tinge of irreverence. But frankness in the 
expression of opinion ought always to be welcomed. I believe 
that not a little of the scepticism which troubles and distresses 
as all, is due to the fear of free speech. Many, and above all 
the young, who are in greatest danger, have hidden doubts 
which might have been answered had they been brought to 
the light of the day, but which have been concealed lest the 
feelings of others should be wounded. Mere self-conceit has 
thus created a barrier between human souls, which has 
divided them to the injury of both. Iam very sorry for Mr. 
Littleton if he has had to bear the taunts of his brethren. 
But, after all, that is not a serious matter, and certainly is no 
reason why I should be fettered in the expression of convic- 
tions which, in my judgment, are of primary importance.” 

‘* Primary importance!” said Mr. Withers ; ‘‘ surely you do 
not place these Nonconformist principles in the same category 
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with the cardinal truths of the gospel in which you and Mr. 
Littleton are perfectly agreed.” 

““No,” replied Cecil; ‘‘ but I do not feel that I am at all 
entitled to regulate my fidelity to a truth by my own concep- 
tion of its relative place in the great economy of truth. The 
Master’s lawis: ‘ He that is faithful in a very little is faithful 
also in much; and he that is unrighteous in a very little is 
unrighteous also in much,’ and I do not feel that I can trifle 
with truths simply because they seem to me of secondary 
importance. But you must excuse me for saying that the 
particular truths of which we are speaking cannot, in my 
judgment, be relegated to so subordinate a position as you 
seem disposed to assign them. They may not touch a man’s 
personal relation to Christ, but they do affect, and affect in 
the most vital way, the work of the gospel in the world. Take 
that which lies at the foundation of the whole. It is asserted, 
on the one side, that the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ 
needs the support and countenance of the State ; it is main- 
tained, with equal earnestness on the other, that such a view 
is a libel on religion itself, and that its real force—a force 
which this appeal to human authority weakens instead of 
strengthen—is the Divine witness in it, by which it commends 
itself to the hearts and consciences of men. It is surely 
superfluous to say that the influence of the gospel upon men 
must be largely affected by the decision reached on this point. 
I do not doubt that Mr. Littleton is as conscientious in his 
views upon it as I am in mine; nor have I the slightest 
ground to object to his advocacy of his own convictions. The 
subject is one on which all of us should desire to be right, and 
if that be so we ought to be thankful for any contribution of 
opinion which helps to a sound judgment, even though it be 
opposed to our previous convictions.” 

Mr. Withers was sorely perplexed for a reply to this kind 
of reasoning, which, in truth, was somewhat of a novelty to 
him. But, if he was convinced so far that he could allege 
nothing in reply, he was as men “convinced against their 
will,” always are ‘just of the same opinion still.” Sentiment 
was too strong for reason, and he did not approve of Cecil’s 
action the more, or feel more kindly towards him in relation 
to it, because he was unable to answer his plea in self-defence. 
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As the consequence, he became unsettled in his feelings 
towards his minister, and disposed to a cavilling altogether 
alien to his true nature and his ordinary habits. He was 
quick to detect little points in Cecil’s action which were not 
according to his notions of what was expedient and becoming, 
and sometimes he spoke of them with a freedom which, to 
say the least, was not wise or considerate. He was not great 
enough to honour the young pastor for qualities which were 
really admirable in him—his independence, his carelessness 
for mere popularity, his unflinching courage. He had an 
idea, which he probably would have been ashamed to avow, 
but which, nevertheless, had considerable influence over his 
judgment, that Cecil ought to pay more deference to the 
traditions of the denomination, which really meant his own 
personal prejudices. He wanted a reproduction of Congrega- 
tionalism and its minister, as both were fifty years ago, before 
the days of railways and telegraphs, of popular education and 
cheap newspapers, of the scientific discoveries which have 
revolutionized the world of mind, and the political changes 
which have wrought quite as great a revolution in the com- 
monwealth. It is strange what numbers even of intelligent 
men are thus insensible to the levelling influences which are 
abroad, and go on living in a kind of dreamland, and com- 
plaining of those who do not share in their strange illusions. 
Mr. Withers was a really good man, and he was not deficient 
in intelligence; but he was a man of the past rather than of 
the present. He had not the touch of the new generation, 
and could not understand a minister who was resolved to 
keep himself abreast of the times. 

Cecil was specially unintelligible to him because of his 
complete freedom from conventional notions. His history 
had the effect of giving him a peculiar freshness and open- 
ness of mind. In passing out of the Church in which he had 
been educated, he had renounced its habits and traditions, 
and he had not acquired those of the new society into which 
he had passed. Dissent has its own idola tribus, and they often 
exercise a hampering influence. But Cecil was a stranger to 
them, and, in consequence of that very strangeness, would 
sometimes make suggestions that were very startling to those 
who had been trained in all the conventionalisms of the sect, 
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and were just as much bound by them as any Churchman 
can be by the Prayer Book, or as any Pharisee was by the 
teachings of the Rabbis. At first Cecil was surprised at the 
quiet smile which would be seen on the faces of some of his 
deacons at some of his proposals, and still more at the look 
of blank dismay which would come over others. Gradually 
they learned to understand him better, and the best men 
both in the diaconate and outside of it, felt the benefit which 
was derived from this freedom in their pastor. But Withers 
was one who could not be reconciled to it. Sometimes the 
earnest power and natural eloquence of the preacher would 
make him insensible to everything else but the spiritual value 
of his ministry, and after a discourse by which his soul had 
been stirred to its depths, he was ready to do anything to 
strengthen his influence and extend his usefulness. But 
some fresh eccentricity, as he deemed it—in reality, some 
new exhibition of earnest zeal and wise adaptation of means 
to the great end, which Cecil always kept in view, and to 
which he was prepared to subordinate everything—dispelled 
the impression, and caused fresh irritation. He was seldom 
happy, and a man in this state generally succeeds in making 
others unhappy also. He did not stop to consider how some 
of his ill-advised speeches would affect his minister if he 
heard of them, as with the number of ‘ candid friends” who 
abound everywhere, he was perfectly certain to do. Nor did 
he pause to estimate the evil influence upon the Church itself 
and upon the world outside, of the division of feeling and pos- 
sible, nay probable, disunion to which his words might lead. 
At bottom he had no intention of causing disquiet, either to 
pastor or to Church, and would have been greatly shocked at 
any suggestion that this must be the effect of his mode of 
speaking. He was simply giving vent to the criticisms of a 
mind which was naturally disposed to cavil, and which, in this 
case, thought that cavilling was a religious duty. 

But an unwise action does not lose its mischievous quality 
because of the absence of any evil purpose in it. It may be 
doubted whether Mr. Withers would not have done less harm 
had there been more evidence of personal hostility in his 
observations. As it was, people were in danger of being 
thrown off their guard and drawn into sympathy with ob- 
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servations which they would have keenly resented had they 
been fully alive to their tendency and results. The effect on 
Cecil himself was very similar. For some time he suffered 
in silence, because he felt assured that Mr. Withers had a 
strong personal regard for him and would be one of the last 
men intentionally to cause any difficulties in the Church. 
But he felt at length that further forbearance was impossible. 
From more quarters than one he had reports of injudicious 
remarks which Mr. Withers had made and of the effect they 
were producing upon the minds of some who had been accus- 
tomed to regard him as an oracle. The success with which 
his own minister was blessed was indeed sufficient to bear 
down all opposition, but there was a growing element of rest- 
lessness unconsciously tending to dissatisfaction which needed 
to be wisely handled, and as a true and brave man Cecil felt 
that the one way of meeting it was to go to Mr. Withers 
himself. 


NONGONFORMITY IN HERTS.* 


Durine the last thirty years there have appeared a considerable 
number of histories illustrating the rise and growth of Noncon- 
formity in the counties of England. Mr. Coleman’s ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of the Independent Churches in Northamptonshire ”’ was 
published in 1853; ‘‘ Independency in Warwickshire,” by Mr. 
John Sibree and Mr. Moses Caston, in 1855; ‘‘ Annals of 
Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex,” by Mr. Davids, in 
1863 ; ‘‘ Historical Sketches of Nonconformity in the County 
of Chester,” edited by Mr. Urwick, in 1864; Mr. J. G. 
Miall’s ‘‘ Congregationalism in Yorkshire” in 1868; Dr. 
Halley’s fascinating volumes on “ Lancashire, its Puritanism 
and Nonconformity,” in 1869; Mr. John Browne’s ‘‘ History 
of Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk” in 1877; and 
I believe that I have seen one or two smaller volumes or 
pamphlets telling the story of Nonconformity in other English 

* Nonconformity in Herts. Being Lectures on the Nonconforming 
Worthies of St. Albans, and Memorials of Puritanism and Noncon- 


Sormity in all the Parishes of the County of Hertford. By WiLttam 
Urwick, M.A. London: Hazell, Watson, and Viney. 1884. 
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counties. Mr. Urwick’s handsome volume of nearly nine 
hundred pages, the monument of an immense amount of 
most intelligent and patient labour, is worthy of a place by 
the side of the very best of its predecessors. 

For every one that desires to learn the real history of 
English Nonconformity these county histories are of excep- 
tional value. The general histories—Neale, Bogue and 
Bennett, Price, Crosby, Ivemey, Fletcher, Skeats, Wad- 
dington, Hanbury’s ‘‘ Memorials,” Dexter’s ‘‘Congregationalism 
of the last Three Hundred Years, as seen in its Literature’’— 
cover so much ground that the details are necessarily com- 
pressed; and it is in the details of the history of Nonconformity 
that the real story appears. In the county histories it is pos- 
sible to give an account of the origin of particular churches, of 
their troubles, their prosperity, of the schisms by which they 
were enfeebled, of their periods of weakness, of their revival, 
of their growing strength or their gradual decay. The story 
may tell how it elected its ministers; with what formalities 
they were ordained ; how they admitted members; how they 
dealt with cases of discipline. It may set out the doctrinal 
changes in the teaching of successive ministers and the 
gradual modifications of the order of public worship. It may 
illustrate the general condition of the religious life in par- 
ticular towns, or particular villages, in successive periods, 
and may show how it was that a Congregational or Baptist 
Church gradually drew to itself all the religious earnestness 
of the neighbourhood. It may narrate the persecutions, 
the imprisonments, the fines incurred by forgotten ministers 
and by unknown laymen for conducting and attending Non- 
conformist worship. All these details cannot, of course, be 
given for every church in a county. In many cases there are 
no written records to preserve them, and tradition is untrust- 
worthy. Even if they were known, the most voluminous 
history could not include them. But some of these interesting 
facts are known in connection with one church in a county, 
some in connection with another, and others in connection 
with a third; and in a good county history they may be 
all brought together so as to constitute a living picture of 
Nonconformist life in successive generations. 

The triumphs of Nonconformity have been won, not by the 
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men whose names have been preserved in the grateful 
reverence of successive generations, and whose achievements 
necessarily occupy a large space in general histories, but by 
ministers and deacons of churches in country villages and 
small towns concerning whom all traditions are lost except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the places where they 
spent their saintly and laborious lives. Some of these for- 
gotten ministers were men of solid learning and vigorous 
intellect as well as of great force of character; and some of 
these forgotten deacons were men of keen sagacity, singular 
trustworthiness of judgment, and firm loyalty to their con- 
science and their ‘‘ cause.” Nothing is really known of the 
true history of the Nonconformist Churches of England while 
the sanctity, the zeal, and the sufferings of such men as these 
are neglected. 

To many persons it will probably be a surprise to discover 
how great a place the county of Hertford has held in the 
history of Puritanism and Nonconformity. The early Inde- 
pendents—Brown, Barrow, Harrison—were connected with’ 
the county of Norfolk. John Robinson began his ministerial 
life in the neighbourhood of Norwich. Scrooby, where 
Robinson and his friends worshipped before migrating to 
Holland, is on the borders of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Yorkshire. Presbyterianism, in the time of the Common- 
wealth, was strong in Lancashire. It is true that Hertfordshire 
was associated with Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge and 
Huntingdonshire, in the great Parliamentary struggle against 
Charles I. and the bishops; but it is the general impression 
that there was less of vigorous Nonconformity in Hertfordshire 
than in any of the other counties of the association. After 
the ejectment of 1662, it was Essex that became remarkable 
for the strength of the Nonconformist Churches in villages 
and small towns. But Mr. Urwick has shown that at least 
in the earlier periods of that great religious movement. which 
has culminated in modern Nonconformity, Hertfordshire men 
were conspicuous for their learning, earnestness, and courage. 

The volume begins with twelve lectures on the Noncon- 
forming worthies of St. Albans; and it was hardly possible 
for Mr. Urwick to resist the temptation to tell the story or 
the legend of the saint from whom the town takes its name. 
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From the proto-martyr of the Christian faith in England he 
passes to John Balle, the first Lollard martyr; then to 
William Grindecombe, whom Mr. Urwick felicitously de- 
scribes as the citizen martyr, and who was executed towards 
the close of the fourteenth century for leading a revolt of the 
citizens of St. Albans against the exactions of the monks of 
the Abbey. He then passes to George Tankerfield, who was 
burnt in 1555 for denying the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
A separate chapter is given to Sir Nicholas Bacon and Lady 
Anne Bacon, who were powerful defenders of Puritanism in 
the days of Elizabeth; another to the Puritan ministers in 
St. Albans under the same reign. Cartwright himself was a 
Hertfordshire man. 

Two chapters are given to the Commonwealth ministers of 
St. Michael’s and the Abbey church. One of these, Job 
Tookey, is described in MSS. preserved at Lambeth as “an 
able, godly minister.” His father, who had been minister of St. 
Ives, Huntingdonshire, was deprived for refusing to read the 
** Book of Sports.” The son, who was a Cambridge man, was 
elected as their pastor by the congregation worshipping in the 
Abbey, and he was ordained to the pastorate according to 
Congregational custom. In the organization’and discipline of 
the church he appears to have acted on Congregational prin- 
ciples, so that the first Congregational Church in St. Albans 
was gathered in St. Albans Abbey. Mr. Tookey ‘laboured 
there faithfully about five years; but in those days the long 
nave was open, and it is recorded that ‘the wideness of the 
place drowned his voice,’ so that he had to resign his pastorate 
and find a smaller church.” He became teacher of a Congre- 
gational Church in Yarmouth, and remained there till 1662. 

Hertfordshire sent up nine members to the Westminster 
Assembly, and fifty-six of its clergy were ejected on the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that which gives an 
account of Nonconformity in St. Albans during the evil days 
when the Conventicle Act made it penal to celebrate any other 
form of public worship than that prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Among the Lambeth MSS. Mr. Urwick 
examined a private list of conventicles in the Archdeaconry of 
St. Albans furnished by secret informers in 1669. The fol- 
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lowing particulars describe the violations of the law in St. 
Albans itself :—. 


, Number and Preachers and 
Parishes. Sects, 


Quality. Teachers. 


Tue Aspry Parisn— Dr. Staunton of Bov- 
Mrs. » ingden. 
. ocaae ’ | Presbyterians we 4c SOR _ oe of Lang- 
; Mr. Loeves of Shenley. 
One Heyward a wood- 
man. 


One Heyward of Hert- 
ford, a scholler. 


. Not constant to ) : e 
house or place. j Anabaptists ... ... 50 


. At a hyred house for ; 
ye purpose every Elizabeth Humble,and 


i Quakers ... ... ... 60 one Crook, a subtile 
tc eeiaiia J | fellow& a lace seller. 


Mr. Lownes (Loefes ?) 
Sr, PerEr’s Pariso— Nonconformist min- 
ister. 


At ye house of Wil- Great. | Scot, an Oliverian cap- 


liam Aleward, called [Congregational] Sufficient tain. 
men. | Thomas Flindell, a 


cooper. 
Thomas Heywood, 


New House. 


shopkeeper. 


Of these Congregational preachers and teachers, aad of the 
“sufficient men” who formed their congregations, Mr. 
Urwick has succeeded in collecting adequate materials to 
enable us to form a fairly vivid conception of them. 

In later days Dr. Jonathan Grew, Dr. Samuel Clark, and 
Jabez Hirons were ministers at St. Albans; and in days still 
more recent Dr. Samuel Burder, George Browne, and Dr. John 
Harris. Other great Nonconformist names are connected 
with the county. Richard Baxter resided for some years at 
Totteridge. John Bunyan preached to the Baptist congre- 
gations in Hertfordshire villages. Isaac Watts lived in Sir 
Thomas Abney’s house at Theobalds for thirty-six years. Dr. 
Guyse was minister of the Congregational Church at Hertford. 
Henry Rogers, author of ‘‘ The Eclipse of Faith,” was born at 
St. Albans, where his father was deacon of the Congregational 
Church. Josiah Conder was for a time a member of the same 
church, and was in the habit of preaching in the neighbouring 
villages. 

The chapters on ‘‘ Nonconforming Worthies of St. Albans ” 
occupy rather less than 250 pages; nearly 600 more are 
filled with “ Memorials of Puritanism and Nonconformity”’ in 
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the towns and parishes of the county, arranged in “‘ Hundreds.” 
The amount of minute and laborious investigation necessary 
to compile these ‘“‘ Memorials” is almost appalling; they 
contain many passages of picturesque interest. 

We desire to express our hearty thanks to Mr. Urwick for 
his book. He has laid the Nonconformists of England, and 
especially of Hertfordshire, under great obligations. No sale 
which is possible to a work of this kind can ever remunerate 
the author for the labour spent in the preparation of it; but 
we venture to say that prosperous Nonconformist laymen of 
all denominations ought to do their part in lightening the loss 
which Mr. Urwick must have incurred by its publication. 
The book would be greatly valued, not only by the Noncon- 
formist ministers of Hertfordshire, but by the Nonconformist 
ministers in the neighbouring counties; it would be a kindly 
act to send them copies of it. It is hardly necessary to say 
that a copy ought to be on the shelves of the library of every 
Nonconformist college. R. W. D. 


THE HANLEY MEETINGS. 


Tue Autumnal Meetings of the Congregational Union at 
Hanley will be gratefully remembered, partly because of the 
indefatigable energy of the local committee and the extra- 
ordinary tact they showed in meeting difficulties of a some- 
what unusual character, and partly because of the eminently 
practical tone and happy influence of the meetings themselves. 
The suggestion of an Autumnal Assembly in the Potteries was 
at first regarded somewhat doubtfully. The manufactures of 
the district are singularly attractive, but the process of manu- 
facture has robbed the region of those natural beauties which 
at one time must have been considerable; and there is 
certainly little in external appearance to make the prospect 
even of a brief sojourn particularly tempting. Then, it is not 
a district on which Congregationalism has a strong hold, and 
it was difficult to understand how the churches scattered over 
the group of towns to which the general name of the Potteries 
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is given, could carry out the arrangements necessary in order 
to make the meetings a success. We believe that there are 
no less than seven”separate municipalities, with five mayors, 
and two high bailiffs at their head, in the group; and this 
fact alone is sufficient to indicate the difficulty of united and 
concentrated action. There are places with much smaller 
populations where the facilities would have been considerably 
greater. 

The result showed how groundless were any fears which had 
been cherished. The practical inconveniences arising out of 
the distances between the separate towns could not indeed be 
wholly escaped, but everything which careful arrangement 
could do to anticipate and minimize them had been done. 
Indeed, the Committee had omitted nothing which could con- 
tribute to the comfort of their guests, or the happy conduct of 
the meetings, and their success was remarkable. In one point 
the Hanley friends had a decided advantage over most places, 
we might say over all, in which the Union has been held. 
The suite of rooms at the Tabernacle, which was the place 
for the Central meetings, is, so far as we know, unique, and 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is practical experience only 
which can fully enlighten us as to the value of such admirable 
provisions. They were, however, almost the only natural 
advantage which our friends in the Potteries possessed. For 
every other element which contributed to their success, they 
were indebted to their own zeal, their fertility of resource, 
their unstinted labour, and the kindly sympathy of friends of 
other Christian churches, including (as Dr. Hannay men- 
tioned) even some members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The local committee have their reward in the success they 
achieved, and in the grateful remembrance which their guests 
have carried away of their unfailing courtesy and kindness. 
It seems invidious to single out names at all, but too much 
cannot be said of the two gentlemen whose duties brought 
them into more publicity—Mr. Higgs, the earnest young 
minister of the Tabernacle, and Mr. Harrison, who seemed 
specially made for the position he so well filled, and in which 
he was so efficiently supported by his fellow-secretary, Mr. 
Cooke. There is a practical lesson to be learned. It is 
certain that the Union may act as a healthy stimulus in 
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districts where Congregationalism is weak. The experience 
of Hanley may encourage the Churches in such parts to make 
a venture which may at first look very formidable, and the 
Union may, on its part, feel that it can hardly do a better 
service than by giving such impetus as its meetings can 
supply to those whose position is much harder to maintain 
than that of Churches situate in more favoured localities. 

In speaking of the Meetings themselves, we prefer to dwell 
upon noteworthy incidents rather than indulge in that por- 
traiture or criticism of individuals, of which we have quite 
enough and to spare. Dr. Parker’s sermon was one of the 
events of the week. It attracted a very large congregation, 
and was heard with much interest, and was worthy of his 
high reputation. The Chairman spoke on the grand theme 
of spiritual power with a tenderness, a wisdom, and an 
authority which his years and experience gave him, and 
which commanded the hearty sympathy of the Assembly, 
which testified its sincere appreciation of the service which 
he had rendered not only it, but the cause of Christian 
truth in general. There was a special pleasure in seeing 
a man like Dr. Thomas in the chair. As a leader of Welsh 
Congregationalism, and one accustomed to work chiefly among 
his own people, and preach in his native language, he is less 
known to his English brethren than many men who are exer- 
cising less influence. He may, therefore, though a pastor in 
Liverpool and a recognized chief among his Welsh brethren, 
be classed amongst those country ministers whose eminent 
worth and great service are so little known to the world. 
One aim of the Union should be to honour such men; and 
we hope to see its Chair sometimes filled by men of this 
class. The honour which Dr. Thomas has won, and which 
all are prepared to accord, is due mainly to his spiritual 
power, and to his devoted service in the cause of Christ. He 
is one of a generation which has done very much for the 
Principality, and he is one of its typical men. They all had 
a great belief in the power of preaching, and they cultivated it, 
but not as an art so much as an instrument for winning souls 
to Christ. They were full of fire, and some of them were full 
of poetry also; they were rich in imagery, mainly of the 
more homely and familiar character; they were also tender 
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in pathos, but in all they were spontaneous and natural; 
and, above all, they never lost sight of the grand object of 
their ministry. But they were more than preachers, they 
were self-denying and devoted labourers for Christ. There 
are some who doubt whether the Welsh ministry of to-day 
maintains these glorious traditions of the fathers. We are 
unable to say what ground there may be for the suggestion, 
and are quite prepared to believe that it may only be part of 
that extreme anxiety which some men as they advance in life 
are prone to feel in relation to the work to which their life 
has been given, and with which the deepest affections of their 
own souls are bound up. However this may be, there can be 
no injury done by emphasizing the lesson taught by such 
lives as those of Dr. Thomas, and of our honoured friend, 
Dr. Rees, whose place he filled. Both of them were signal 
examples of the power which accrues to men as the fruit of 
loyal devotion to duty. Both had an intense faith in Congre- 
gationalism, and both of them have worked for its unity and 
extension. ‘They have not been content to build up a congre- 
gation or a reputation of their own, but have set themselves 
to the humbler and more self-denying task of making the 
power of their denomination felt for Christ. They have had 
their reward in the success which has crowned their efforts, 
and in the honour which is accorded to them by their 
brethren. 

By universal confession Dr. Fairbairn’s paper on the new 
Sacerdotalism was one of the most powerful utterances to 
which the Union has listened. It was singularly adapted to — 
the wants of the day, and while its logic was cogent and its 
thought profound and original, its eloquent style, and the 
fervour with which it was delivered, made it singularly telling 
and effective. Those who heard it felt that Protestantism 
has no abler champion in our day, and we may even hope 
that our Yorkshire friends, who cannot fail to deplore the 
removal of Dr. Fairbairn from Airedale, may be sufticiently 
magnanimous to acquiesce in a loss which must be an 
incalculable gain to English Puritanism. It is hopeless to 
expect the Evangelical party in the Established Church to 
produce a thoroughly robust defender of Protestantism. It 
is too much hampered by its connections, and compromised 

VOL. XIV. 55 
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by the formularies it is bound to maintain. On the Free 
Churches falls the work of upholding the simplicity of the 
gospel, and the right of the individual Christian in opposition 
to the devices of Romeand its sympathizersamong the Anglican 
priesthood. There is no place where it is more important 
or more necessary that this should be effectively done than at 
Oxford. Agnosticism and Sacerdotalism are dominant there, 
and what is wanted is the exhibition of a simpler and purer 
faith by those who are able to understand the strong points 
of both. Dr. Fairbairn is pre-eminently a man of this order. 
Cardinal Newman’s reply to his articles in The Contemporary 
is a sufficient indication of their power. Punch went out of 
its way to have an unkind and ungenerous fling at Dr. Fair- 
bairn as though he had been guilty of some injustice to the 
Cardinal. The truth is rather that the Cardinal is exceedingly 
insolent to him, and the insolence (we are sorry to use the 
term in relation to such a man, but no other would express 
our meaning) is an index to the effect produced. The Car- 
dinal writes as one who was trained in the exclusive traditions 
and ideas of the Anglican Church, and has engrafted upon 
them the sense of authority belonging to a Cardinal of the 
Holy Catholic Church. He will not serve his cause with 
impartial thinkers by the tone he has adopted. But he is one 
of the favourites of the English people, and especially of the 
press. He is a master of style, and there is in his per- 
sonality something so impressive and commanding that it 
goes far to make numbers forgetful of the nature of the prin- 
ciples for which he is contending. Cardinal Newman, however 
able and high-minded, however saintly and devoted, is a 
representative of the forces which are opposed to progress 
of every kind. The character of Romanism is not changed 
because the eloquent preacher of St. Mary’s, Oxford, or the 
saintly bard who has given us sacred hymns of touching 
beauty, has become its representative. Nor, indeed, as the 
article in question shows, is the spirit of the priest less arro- 
gant because it is incarnate in a man of such transcendent 
genius as John Henry Newman. ‘To every principle of which 
Punch has been a consistent advocate the Cardinal is deter- 
minately opposed. Reaction, whether religious or political, 
Las no more formidable force at command than that which 
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he wields, and yet the satirist of superstition has no patience 
with the bold Protestant champion who has sought to break 
its force. Perhaps the explanation is that the writer knew 
nothing of the merits of the controversy, and had been capti- 
vated by the trenchant style of the Cardinal’s defence. We 
admit its keenness, and we find in it a proof that Dr. Fair- 
bairn has sent an arrow home, and that it has penetrated 
between the joints of the armour of this doughty champion 
of authority. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s success may suggest the possibility of the 
desirableness of making a similar arrangement for subsequent 
meetings of the Union. There is great difficulty in sustaining 
the interest of the morning sessions. This has been felt less 
at Hanley than on many previous occasions, and one reason 
of this is the provision made for the Wednesday meeting in 
the paper of Dr. Fairbairn. It is not often that discussions 
of interest can be maintained. We are sometimes pointed to 
the Church Congress for an example to the contrary; but the 
reports from Portsmouth hardly confirm the view. Mere 
academic debates must be of very high quality indeed if they 
are to command attention. As a matter of fact, it is seen 
both in Church Congress and Congregational Union, which 
are so far alike that neither has any legislative power, and 
consequently has not much of actual business, that the debates 
which excite the Assembly are such as relate to public ques- 
tions, and have therefore a certain living character about them. 
The desire of some has been to exclude such subjects from the 
Union. It cannot be done, and it would be very unfortunate 
',it were attempted. It is indeed interesting to observe how 
objectors to the discussion of some particular subject which 
they label “ political,” because their own views on it are at 
variance with those of the majority, are ready enough to press 
forward some other topic of a similar nature in which they 
hope to have general sympathy. The truth is that the sub- 
jects about which the majority are intensely concerned cannot 
be shut out without lessening the interest of the meetings. 
Still, it is only a limited portion of the time which could be 
occupied with public questions, and discussions on mere mat- 
ters of detail are pretty sure to be jejune and wearisome. A 
paper like Dr. Fairbairn’s redeems a session—almost redeems 
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an entire autumnal meeting. It stimulates thought and feel- 
ing, and sends men away thankful for the inspiration which 
has been communicated. Why not seek to have some such 
deliverance on some cardinal question at each Autumnal 
Assembly ? There are incidental advantages which might be 
pleaded in favour of such an arrangement; but we must not 
stop to dwell upon them. The hint may deserve consideration. 
The missionary character which was given to two sessions of 
the Assembly was another of the satisfactory features of the 
Hanley Meeting. No Christian fellowship reaches its true 
ideal unless it be a fellowship for the furtherance of the 
gospel ; and the attention given to this aggressive work of the 
Church, and the strong feeling shown in relation to it, were 
signs of vitality and earnestness which are full of promise 
and hope. The meeting on behalf of the London Missionary 
Society, which we hope has come to be regarded as an inte- 
gral and almost essential part of the Autumnal Assembly, 
was invested with a peculiar interest, because it took the cha- 
racter of a farewell to a number of beloved missionaries, 
foremost among whom stands the honoured veteran, Muir- 
head—than whom there is not a more large-hearted, intelli- 
gent, and devoted missionary in the field. There is nothing 
invidious in the mention of one who has so long been pro- 
minent in the work, and whose presence in this country has 
been as a new inspiration to missionary zeal wherever he has 
gone. Such a meeting as that at Hanley must, we think, be 
cheering to those who go out as the messengers of the 
Churches to the heathen world, as an outward and visible 
sign of the love and sympathy of their brethren, and an assur- 
ance that they are followed to their sphere of work by ten 
thousand blessings and prayers. If it were possible to diffuse 
through the Churches generally the enthusiasm which was 
-evoked by the singularly beautiful and touching appeal of 
Mr. Arnold Thomas, not only would the sympathy be more 
intense, but it must certainly assume a more practical form. 
No man has more right to speak to his brethren on the sub- 
ject of missions, and certainly no one could have spoken with 
more tenderness, more devoutness of spirit, more wisdom, and 
more power. Behind the paper was the fact, which could not 
be without its own influence, that the Highbury Church, in its 
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last annual collection for the Society, came within measur- 
able distance (about £25) of £1,000; and that the Bristol 
Churches, at the instigation of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Glover 
—the late Chairman of the Baptist Union—raised £4,000 
towards the deficit in the Society’s income. 

The most encouraging and suggestive fact in the liberality of 
the Church at Highbury, Bristol, is that it is so truly mission- 
ary in its spirit, caring for the home as well as for the foreign 
work of the Churches. The Church Aid Society finds nowhere 
more hearty and generous support than it receives from Mr. 
Thomas and his congregation. It would be interesting to 
learn the secret of the generous devotion which this Church 
manifests. Much is certainly to be attributed to wise educa- 
tion, and carefully trained habit. The duty of Christian con- 
secration, in money as well as in work, has been commended 
by the loftiest of motives, and developed in practice by wise 
methods. Our own belief is, that the power has been derived 
chiefly from the lofty motive, to which appeal has been made 
by our beloved brother, who in this respect has followed in 
the footsteps of his revered father. Mr. David Thomas, and 
the efficient co-workers whom he influenced — prominent 
among whom were the late Mr. H. O. Wills and his brother 
—gave a tone to Bristol liberality, which has been more 
than sustained; and which, indeed, is perpetuated in Red- 
lands and other Churches as well as Highbury. They are 
an example to the other Churches of the country, and in 
nothing more than in the catholic spirit of their work. 
Bristol is often talked of as a foreign missionary town, but it 
is quite as conspicuous in its zeal for our own country. This 
is as it should be, and it is one great advantage of having the 
subject introduced at the Union Meeting, that the work at 
home and abroad is seen to be essentially one. Circumstances 
may give prominence first to the one and then to the other, 
but any undue preference for either must ultimately tell to 
the injury of both. 

The time given to the Church Aid Society at Hanley was, there- 
fore, well spent. There may have been some who regretted that 
the subject was so fully considered—we can hardly say dis- 
cussed, since there was no difference of opinion—as to leave 
no time for a debate on Mr. Statham’s paper. But our 
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work for Christ, is infinitely more important than any 
question as to change in our forms of worship. We have 
expressed our conviction before, and we emphasize it now, 
that there is a tendency to attach undue importance to mere 
externals, which we do not regard as a sign of healthful 
vigour. Congregational Churches are free to make such 
alterations in their forms of service as they may think ex- 
pedient, and they have not been slow to exercise that liberty ; 
with what result we shall not attempt to determine. In such 
matters we have no desire to judge another, even as we are 
resolved not to be brought into subjection to the judgment 
of others. ‘‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” Spiritual, like natural or intellectual, life may take 
many forms. All that we desire is, that there should be the 
life; and nothing is more likely to contribute to its health 
and vigour than the active exercise of Christian graces in 
missionary service. The Church which trains the noblest 
men, and does the most earnest work for Christ, is that which 
best vindicates its right to live; and will exert the most 
powerful influence upon others. For ourselves we should not 
care to inquire what particular form it adopted in its worship, 
for all questions of form would be forgotten in presence of the 
signs of a living spirit. 

We do not undervalue the importance of the questions 
raised by Mr. Statham’s paper, which, however, will have 
to be considered on much wider grounds than those of 
esthetics, and will probably be found to go to the root of 
much deeper questions than are generally raised in connec- 
tion with them. But the Home Missionary work of the 
Churches, for that is what is involved in the Church Aid 
Society, is a subject of far more pressing urgency. There are 
many indications that our Churches have at present an oppor- 
tunity such as perhaps has never been presented to them 
before, but which, if neglected, may never return. The ques- 
tion is how best to utilize it, and it is one which may well 
burden the most earnest hearts and tax the most thoughtful 
intellects amongst us. Take, for example, the multitude 
collected in Hanley itself by ‘‘ Gipsy Smith,” whose 
demeanour and address made such an impression on the 
Assembly. Why should there not be some link of connection 
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between us and congregations of this kind, whose whole action 
shows that love of self-government in which is the essential 
principle of our polity ? Or look at the agricultural districts, 
and the extraordinary movement among their people which 
has impressed both friend and foe. It is not a “ wave of 
unbelief,” as Lord Salisbury charitably suggests; but a war 
of revolt against sacerdotalism, and in it there is no little of 
religious earnestness. Clearly there is very much land to be 
possessed, and the question is whether we are prepared to go up 
and possess it. This is the problem the Church Aid Society 
has to solve. In dealing with it some attention must be given 
to machinery. Method is far from being everything; it is not 
even of primary importance, but in the present case it will 
count for very much. The national sentiment, which Dr. 
Hannay appeals to with an impassioned fervour which adds 
a new power to his eloquence, is very powerful. Our conten- 
tion has always been, that full justice has not been done to it, 
and will not be until some method is found of disentangling 
it from the local feeling on which our County Associations 
depend, and so giving free play to high Christian patriot- 
ism. We know of no man more likely to do this than Mr. 
Mearns. He is bold and courageous, and yet is careful to pay 
proper respect to the conservatism which clings to that which 
is and fears change lest it should be for the worse. His 
energy is as inexhaustible as his zeal is unselfish and ardent. 
His heart is in the work, and his gifts are such as specially 
qualify him for doing it efficiently. But his success must 
depend, under God, on the spirit of the Churches, and we 
can only hope that the feeling shown at Hanley is an augury 
of bright, useful, and prosperous times for the work. 


DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION. 


THE Radical proletarian, . .. believing now that this world is all, 
naturally desires to grasp his full share of its good things without delay. 
His sensibility having been quickened with his intelligence, he feels infe- 
riority as well as privation, and is impelled by social envy as well as by 
desire. His education has advanced just far enough to enable him to imbibe 
theories which coincide with his wishes. If he cannot understand the 
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fine reasonings of Mr. George, he can understand the confiscation, and he 
thinks that so much fine reasoning must make the confiscation moral. 


So writes Mr. Godwin Smith in the March number of The 
Contemporary Review. The article from which I quote is 
entitled “‘The Organization of Democracy,” and is as able 
as it is interesting. But from first to last it is charac- 
terized by a distrust of the democracy which is as marked as 
it is incorrect and misleading. The ordinary reader will be 
able to see at a glance that in the sentence which stands at the 
head of this article their writer assumes, among other things: 
(1) That the democracy is secular and godless; (2) That it 
has thrown off the restraints of religion; (8) That it envies 
the classes above itself, and desires to seize the property of 
the rich; (4) And that it has come to believe that confisca- 
tion is moral, or, in other words, that wrong is right, that 
stealing is honest. 

It does not appear on what grounds Mr. Smith bases these 
assumptions, nor do I know to what extent he has had oppor- 
tunity of gaining real knowledge of the classes he so much 
fears, and whom he no less misrepresents. To those who 
know nothing of the artizans in large towns, and, if possible, 
less of the labourers in the suburban and agricultural dis- 
tricts, his words may well be alarming; but those who do 
know the democracy—not as it is described in the books and 
speeches of,those superior people who neither toil nor spin, 
and always seem to fear and dislike those that do—I say those 
who know the democracy through actual contact with it, will 
have no such fear as seems to possess the minds of many. 
They know that the coming wave will not carry upon its 
bosom the wreck of our social system; it may entirely swamp 
many an‘ inequality which God and all good men condemn. 
They are well assured that as this wave sweeps across the 
land it;will harm nothing whose foundations are laid upon 
the rock*of truth and justice; but it may and ought to over- 
whelm every stronghold of injustice and oppression, however 
venerable the name by which it is known. The leaders of the 
people know that democracy will not come as did Pharaoh’s 
kine, lean fleshed and ill-favoured, only to devour and destroy 
the good, but as Ezekiel’s stream, bringing life, freshness, and 
vigour wherever the waters come. 
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It may be as well to say, once for all, that my experience 
among the people whom Mr. Smith calls democracy has been 
life-long. And with the knowledge thus gained I have no 
hesitation in saying that our artizan population is neither 
godless nor dishonest. I live in Birmingham, and have done for 
more than ten years. During these years I have been largely 
mixed up with its public life, and have had ample opportunity 
of seeing its best and worst sides. Let us take this town of 
Birmingham as an illustration of the extent to which secularism 
prevails among artizans. It will be admitted on all hands, 
alike by friend and foe, that Birmingham is Radical to its 
very centre. It is the home of the much abused and hated 
“‘caucus;’’ here free institutions have full play; here 
artizans have seats on the governing bodies, including the 
Town Council, the School Board, and the Board of Guardians. 
If anywhere, surely in Birmingham the democracy is all 
powerful. John Bright once said, ‘‘ As the sea is salt wher- 
ever you taste it, so Birmingham is Liberal wherever touched.” 
By the upholders of privilege and class interests, by the 
defenders of good old Conservative institutions—which often 
mean only a distrust of the popular will—this town is not 
only hated but greatly feared. If there be a town which, 
more than any other, is considered to be a dangerous and 
godless place, it is that which a noble lord, the leader of 
the Fourth Party in the House of Commons, ignorantly and 
wickedly attacked as corrupt in its very government. And 
it is upon this town I wish to fix attention for a few moments. 

I pass for a moment over our churches and chapels, which 
are quite as numerous as those of other towns, and are pre- 
sided over by clergymen and ministers quite as earnest and 
intellectual as need be in any place. And I doubt not that 
these places are quite as numerously attended by the demo- 
cracy as by any other class. 

I want to state that in Birmingham we have an institution 
known by the name of ‘‘ The Early Morning First Day Adult 
Schools.” Some half-century ago a number of gentlemen, 
chiefly Quakers I think, were persuaded that men might be 
gathered together at about seven o’clock on Sunday mornings 
to read and to write. Impelled by this idea they opened a 
room and invited men to attend. Complete success has 
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crowned their efforts. This work has spread until now almost 
every available building is pressed into service. Sunday- 
school buildings, public halls, Board Schools, and other 
places are used. It is stated by those who have taken the 
trouble to collect statistics, that between the hours of seven 
and nine o’clock on Sunday mornings, there are assembled at 
these different places no less a number than fourteen thousand 
men—men, observe, not children, men—young men, married 
men, fathers and grandfathers. They usually spend one 
hour and a half at their schools. Their text book is the Bible. 
They read and write from the Word of God, and from it alone 
in the main. They have their libraries, stocked with good 
books, and have circulating among them the best religious 
periodicals. Building clubs have been started, whilst thou- 
sands of pounds are at this moment deposited in the various 
savings banks established at the schools. These schools are 
filled by artizans and labourers, and by these alone. These 
fourteen thousand men are mostly Radicals, but it will be 
seen in a moment, that if they were godless, instead of being 
fond of reading and studying the Bible, they would for the 
most part remain at home in bed at the hours I have named. 
What is true of Birmingham as to these schools, is true of 
many other places I could name; and such institutions are 
rapidly spreading. 

From Sunday morning before breakfast, I pass to the other 
parts of the day. I do not hesitate for a moment to say, that 
if all our two or three hundred places of regular worship were 
visited, it would be found not only that the democracy are the 
chief attendants, but that the working people are among the 
most pious and godly of them, and are also the most generous 
givers in proportion to their means. 

Then, too, in this “‘ radical, secular ’’ town, we are using a 
large number of our excellent Board Schools for religious 
meetings on Sunday afternoons and evenings. And in all 
these schools and public halls the artizans and labourers 
make up almost the entire audiences. In the winter months 
the great Town-hall is used by an earnest Nonconformist 
minister on Sunday afternoons, when it is always crowded by 
artizans and labourers. And on Sunday evenings the same 
building is frequently used by others, when it never fails to fill. 
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I have the acquaintance of a large number of the leaders of 
public life in Birmingham, both of the artizan class and of 
those above them, and I say, without reserve, that they are far, 
very far, from being a godless class. Many of them, doubtless, 
would refuse to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, or to 
any merely human creeds. They believe that creeds are 
nothing ; life and service everything. They have a’firm faith 
in God, and think that they best show their love to Him by 
loving their fellows. They may not, some of them, care much 
for priests and parsons as such; but for men, and the welfare 
of man, they have an intense love. And when they clean the 
streets and clean the men who live in them, they think they 
are doing God’s will. When they send light into dark alleys 
and courts, and hope into the hearts of the tenants of those 
places, they believe they are pleasing God. When they provide 
public parks and baths, and libraries and art galleries and 
museums, they believe it to be work which God approves, for 
somehow they have largely come to think that ‘‘ Divine 
service ’’—which they always enjoy—should not be confined 
to one day a week, but should be carried on in all days. 

For any man, speaking of Birmingham, to say either that 
the artizans are “‘ Radical and Secular,” or that the leaders of 
the democracy are ‘‘ Secular,”’ is to display pitiable ignorance 
of the place and the people. Our newspapers, so powerful 
and influential, are owned and edited by God-fearing men. 
The popularly elected managers of the ‘‘Caucus ” are God- 
fearing men. All our local governing bodies are composed of 
men whose faith in God cannot be questioned; whilst the 
great mass of our artizans are neither godless nor lawless. 

And what is true of Birmingham is largely true of the 
country. Those who wish to get an idea of the extent to which 
the democracy is moved by religion, might work out for them- 
selves the following little sum. Take all the religious denomina- 
tions which cover theland. Look at the different branches of 
the great Methodist family; at the Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and many others, not forgetting even the 
Salvation Army. Now it is a fact that these denominations 
have spread themselves into every village in the land. They 
have erected their chapels in all the hamlets of the kmgdom— 
except those in which noble lords have refused to allow them 
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to buy or rent land for such buildings. And in these places 
they worship in stables and other places. Put down all the 
millions of sittings which are thus provided. Then deduct 
from that number the few thousand of the upper classes who 
attend these places, and the millions left may be taken to 
represent the democracy. 

It should also be remembered that just as the millions of 
children who now crowd Sunday Schools everywhere are the 
sons and daughters of the toiling poor, the democracy lately 
enfranchised have passed through these Christianizing and 
humanizing institutions. Putting all these things together, I 
come to the conclusion that, whilst it is the glory of the de- 
mocracy to be radical, it is as unwise as it is untrue to call 
it “‘ secular.” 

It may be said, ‘‘ But see how the artizans have followed 
and cheered Mr. Bradlaugh. Does not this prove conclusively 
that they have imbibed his secularism?” Not at all. It is 
true that everywhere, just now, Mr. Bradlaugh is popular 
among the classes of whom I write. But it is equally true 
that in applauding him they are not applauding and ap- 
proving his atheism. The junior member for Northampton 
is fighting against the imposition of religious tests upon 
English constituencies. The democracy, with its love of 
justice, its faith in freedom, and its recollection of the suffer- 
ings which good men have endured to obtain this freedom, 
sides with Bradlaugh in his fight for “right against might.” 
It is necessary to note this distinction well. Once let Mr. 
Bradlaugh take his seat as the duly accredited member, and 
the thousands who have joined him in his struggle will be his 
supporters no longer, no one knows this better than Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself. 

Passing now to the influence of religion in helping the 
masses to bear with patience their social inequalities under 
the belief that God has so ordered it, and that ultimately the 
pious poor man will be compensated in the next world for all 
the ills he bears in this, by palms, and crowns, and robes, and 
harps, and songs—I will admit that a change has come. And it 
has not come one moment too soon. But as to the effect of 
this change my experience leads me to differ entirely from Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. I have myself passed through these stages. 
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I began life in a cottage. I was taught to believe that all the 
inequalities of this world—inequalities which often crush the 
poor man more than tongue can tell—were part of God’s good 
providence. By and by I awoke from this dream, and was 
delivered from this delusion and snare. And thousands of 
others, too, are waking up. They begin to see that such a 
doctrine is not in God’s Book. They have begun to find out 
that it is of man and not of God, and must come to naught. 
It is part of a system invented by interest, and intended to 
keep millions toiling that a few may live on their labour. 

No greater mistake was ever made than to say that this change 
makes the democracy want to grasp what is not its own, and 
that the Radical believes it is right to rob his neighbour. 
The artizan has not surrendered his faith in the future, but 
he has a keener sense of justice for the present. He often 
comforts himself by thoughts of the glory which the All 
Father has laid up for them that love Him in the next world ; 
but his very faith in the justice of God’s law for that future 
state makes him feel that the laws of the same Eternal One 
cannot be unjust and partial here. But to believe that a 
Being, whose children we all are, puts a few on the sunny 
slopes of prosperity, where the south wind blows and no harm 
can reach them, whilst the vast majority of His creatures 
must pass through the valley of privation, nipped by the east 
wind, and chilled by biting frosts, is to believe that He has 
His favourites ; and this is both unjust and partial. It is to 
this vital and important truth that the democracy is rapidly 
becoming alive. The artizan will not believe that a just and 
loving God puts some few favoured ones into heaven, and 
sends all the rest to hell. It is of but little use to tell him 
that it is by a Divine appointment—that Dives is wrapped in 
fine linen, and that millions must be content to weave that 
linen for him, and to dye it purple. He will not listen to the 
man who says God appoints this rich man to fare sumptuously 
every day, and appoints the poor to produce his food, and be 
thankful for his crumbs of charity. Believing as earnestly as 
ever in the future state, he has entirely surrendered his belief 
in these false doctrines with respect to the present. 

The democracy has come to believe that all men are born free 
and equal. It has dawned upon him after a long, long night 
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of darkness and delusion, that the inequalities and injustice 
of this world are not by the ordering of Divine providence, 
but are the result of the injustice and rapacity of men. But 
it is far from the thought of the minds of toilers to be unjust 
and immoral in putting things right. The artizan does not 
want to withhold the purple and linen from Dives. It will be 
a pleasure to see him have it. But he asks, and has a right 
to ask, that at least sufficient cotton shall be left for the toiler. 
He will work to produce the rich man’s food as of old, but he 
will not, and ought not to be, content with the rich man’s 
crumbs. He does not object to the squire having his carriage 
in which to ride, but he does and will object to the labourer 
having no boots in which to walk. He will be pleased to see 
the wife of Dives, if he have one, clad in the costliest robes, 
but he will not be content to see the wives of the starving 
poor without the means to get decent clothing. 

Yes, the democracy has read Mr. George, and understood 
him too. If there be any misunderstanding of it, or inability 
to understand, it is in the classes above. Henry George, 
himself a God-fearing man, has shown the democracy that 
our social inequalities are not of God’s ordering. And as to 
the confiscation, I have read and re-read “ Progress and 
Poverty”’ and can find no confiscation in it at all except 
confiscation of rent. But I give it as my deliberate judgment 
that if there be any part of Mr. George’s teaching which the 
masses, like myself, disapprove, it is ‘the confiscation.”” The 
democracy, as I see and know it, does not say to the rich we 
want that which is yours. It only says we want our own. 
You are welcome to what belongs to you, but in God’s name 
and man’s we will try to prevent you holding and taking 
what is ours. We ‘will work honestly for you, and will help 
by our voice and vote to secure you in the peaceable possession 
of all your own rightfully. But by that same voice and vote 
we will try and secure for ourselves that which is just between 
man and man, and equal in the sight of the God in whom we 
believe. Our faith in God and our belief in the future have 
guided our notions of righteousness. We cannot think it 
wise or right to put us to toil in workshops far worse than 
the places in which you stable your horses. We will not, if 
we can prevent it by our trades unions and other methods 
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for organizing labour, allow you to reduce our wages under 
the plea of small profits, when we see you living in extrava- 
gance, to reduce which would be good both for you and yours. 
You shall not cut down our prices below what is just in order 
that you may build churches, found orphanages, and lay out 
parks. Our motto, which we will observe, and should like 
you to do, shall be, ‘‘ Do justly, love mercy, and live at peace 
with all men.” 

I hail with joy the coming of the democracy. In its day the 
power of those who delight in war will be curbed, and those 
who uphold injustice and oppression will be scattered, how- 
ever sacred the names by which they are known. In its 
reign it will be seen that it is a far more sacred thing to 
preserve men in comfort on the land, than to fatten and 
preserve dumb animals for the sport of the rich. Those who 
know most of the artizans and labourers have least fear of 
the future. They welcome the coming day as one that shall 
bring peace and joy to the upright, and equal justice to all 
men. CHARLES LEACH. 






RELIGIOUS PESSIMISM. 


Ir is many centuries since a wise man rebuked those who 
asked the reason why the former days were better than their 
own. But in each succeeding age the line of succession to 
these inquirers has been maintained unbroken. There are 
to-day, as there have ever been, those who regard the present 
as exhibiting a sad degeneracy from the past, and leading 
to a still more serious degeneracy in the future. Christians, 
however, ought to be free from such pessimism. The un- 
believer who has lost his faith in God may naturally despair 
of man; but so long as the trust in the living God survives 
there should be no doubt of the destiny of the world to which 
He has sent the gospel of His grace—that for it He has given 
His well-beloved Son. What a melancholy view does it 
suggest as to the gospel itself, if we can believe that the world 
is growing worse and not better under its influence, that the 
life and teaching of the Church—its sermons, its virtues, its 
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prayers—has not only been wasted, but that the race, despite 
them all, is rushing continually down to a lower depth of un- 
godliness and sin! Strange to tell there are Christians who 
talk as though this were really so. Perhaps they are consti- 
tutionally afraid of movement and change, or they have been 
strongly impressed by circumstances which have come under 
their personal observation, or they are disturbed by the fading 
away of particular beliefs to which they attach special impor- 
tance, and which they identify with the truth of God. What- 
ever the cause, they are always giving the darkest representa- 
tions of the state of religion, and uttering the most gloomy 
predictions of the future. 

They look round on the world, and the change they find 
everywhere is to them a sign of decay and a cause of lamen- 
tation. The world is ever craving for something new without 
being very careful whether it is right and true, and the 
Church and its teachers are only too eager to satisfy its 
unhealthy appetite. Discontent with all that is, impatience 
of restraint, a liberty tending to the unsettlement of every- 
thing, a so-called charity which tends to obliterate all moral 
distinctions, are the characteristics of the time. An unbeliev- 
ing and restless generation is crying for a sign, and there are 
those who are vain enough to believe that they can appease 
its demands, and in their endeavour to do it are ready to 
sacrifice truth, hitherto regarded as most precious, and sub- 
stitute for it some startling speculation of the hour. Further 
and ever further from the good old path in which the fathers 
walked are the teachers of to-day wandering, until it seems as 
though they had abandoned them altogether, and found some 
new way of theirown. What with the sympathetic tolerance 
of everything except stern loyalty to the old truth, the dislike 
of strong and definite opinions, the hatred of creeds which 
hardly masks the hatred of the truths they contain, the 
neryous anxiety to be in harmony with the most advanced 
thought of the time, and the disposition to believe that the 
final issue will be universal happiness, the force of Christian 
teaching is emasculated. It is heartless, faithless, pointless, 
powerless. 

We have all heard, are frequently hearing, representations 
of this kind, and they are supported by complaints of another 
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kind, as to the extraordinary change which has passed over 
the habits of Christian life. Not only, we are told, are the old 
landmarks of belief disappearing, but the distinctions between 
the Church and the world are being effaced with alarming 
completeness. There is laxity everywhere, and in all matters. 
The prohibitions of former times—some of them it may be 
are stern enough, yet based upon a knowledge of human 
nature, and the temptations to which it is exposed—are being 
swept away. Many Christians are more careful about sociat 
standing than religious consistency, and systematically neg- 
lect the work of the Church for the pleasures of the world. 
There are numbers of professors whose only outward sign of 
a religious character is an attendance at the Sunday morning 
service, with possibly a certain amount of contribution to the 
funds of the Church. Week evening services have almost 
passed into disuse, and it would seem as if the Sunday even- 
ing services were rapidly following their wake. So are the 
old usages passing into mere memories, and it is hard to say 
where the downward tendency will end. 

It would be untrue to assert that these representations are 
altogether unfounded. They may be highly coloured; they 
are certainly one-sided; they leave out of view the qualifica- 
tions by which they ought to be corrected, or other facts 
which are to some extent comparisons. We may go further, 
and contend that they are based on an assumption which is 
radically false, that there was perfection in the past, and that 
every departure, either in opinion or practice, from its pattern 
must be a tendency towards evil. It is undeniable that a 
great change has been at work in the world, and that this has 
to some extent affected the Church, and if all change be bad, 
our condition must furnish occasion for anxiety, if not alarm. 
But to postulate this is, indeed, to ask too much, and to show 
an unwisdom as great as that of the believers in change, who 
are incessantly crying out against what is old and therefore, 
in their view, worn out. All change involves some sacrifice, 
possibly some real loss, but with free men it is inevitable. 
Men who think and act for themselves will not consent to be 
bound in the fetters of tradition and precedent, and there is 
nothing so likely to promote unbelief as an attempt thus to 
confine them. Nonconformists, of all people, are bound to 
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accept freedom, with all its certain difficulties and possible 
evils. Our own belief is that even in the changes which so 
disturb the minds of some the balance is for good, though it 
would be strange if there were not some elements of evil. 

But all periods of transition alarm. When our Lord as 
He stood before the temple told those who were gazing 
upon the stately building, which was then the centre of the 
worship of the true God, that the time was coming when not 
one stone should be left standing upon another, it is easy to 
understand that they listened to His prediction with alarm 
and dismay. The fall of the temple meant the fall of an 
entire system; it meant a complete revolution in religious 
ideas. It was the outward and visible sign that the hour was 
coming when, as the Lord Himself taught the woman of 
Samaria, pointing to Mount Gerizim, “ neither in this moun- 
tain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father,’ but 
“‘when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and truth; for such doth the Father seek to be His 
worshippers.” To those whose most sacred feelings were 
associated with the temple this must have been a hard say- 
ing, and they might well have cried out, ‘‘ Who can bear it?” 
But it was one of the most blessed messages that could be 
addressed to a world which was waiting for this revelation of 
the Father. It was nothing less than the emancipation of 
spiritual thought and feeling from the outward forms within 
which it had hitherto been confined; but even this great 
blessing could not be secured without a certain loss, and there 
were good and honest souls then, as there have been in every 
similar crisis before and since, who looked on very doubtfully, 
and in their secret hearts prophesied all manner of evil as 
the result. 

We have not to pass through any revolution which ap- 
proaches this, but the same kind of feeling naturally arises 
in relation to the changes which are going on. But they 
are inevitable. The thoughts of men cannot be stereotyped. 
Every age looks at old truths from its own standpoint, and 
even if it holds fast by them, modifies the language in which 
they are expressed, perhaps even its thought in relation to 
them. We cannot hinder this if we would; we ought not if 
we could. Truth never fully possesses the man unless it has 
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come to him through his own heart and conscience, and not 
as the decree of some superior authority. There could hardly 
be a greater practical mistake than to try and overbear indi- 
vidual thought by appeal to the fathers or to the commonly 
accepted standard of orthodoxy. Better, infinitely better, 
the shortest and simplest creed, which is the man’s own, 
which he has learned by humble waiting on God and tested 
by his own experience, than the most orthodox creed, which 
he has accepted because such acceptance is expected from him 
as essential to his religious respectability. 

There is need, therefore of great discrimination in judging 
even of changes which at first may seem to us very objection- 
able. Alterations of outward form do not always mean any 
real change of spirit. Truths only are eternal while the 
vesture in which they are clothed has to be accommodated to 
the needs, the exigencies, even the tastes, of successive gene- 
rations. It is necessary, therefore, in relation to every change 
to inquire, first of all, whether it affects principle or only modes 
of expression. The connection between the two is indeed so 
intimate that it is not easy to deal with one without producing 
some effect on the other. But they are distinct, and the 
distinction must be kept in view lest, in our anxiety about the 
shadow, we allow ourselves to be robbed of the substance. 
No candid man would deny that men look at the whole of re- 
ligious life in a very different temper from that which once 
prevailed. They are not disposed to bow to the precedents or 
traditions of the past, to walk in the way of routine and 
custom because it is trodden by multitudes and pronounced by 
the Church to be orthodox, to believe that the whole machinery 
of the Church is the best possible to meet all conceivable 
emergencies. They try every institution, practice, and doctrine 
on its own merits, possibly with a prepossession against it and 
a belief that there is a need for change, if only to secure more 
freshness and life. So far as religious customs are concerned, 
too, it ought never to be forgotten that our circumstances are 
not those of our fathers, and there may be a need of a breach 
in old habits to meet the new conditions. We live a different 
kind of life from that of half a century ago, and habits which 
were possible then are not possible now, and it may be that 
in obstinately determining to maintain them and closing our 
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eyes to the revolution in social life which necessitates some 
changed methods on the part of Christian communities, we 
are only showing our inability to read the signs of the times. 

Take as an illustration the attendance on the Sunday evening 
service—a point which is exercising numbers of the most 
devout and thoughtful minds in the Church—so far as the 
tendency to reduce the attendance at public worship to the 
morning service can be traced to a feebler appreciation of the 
spiritual value of the ‘‘ assembling of ourselves together,” or, 
what is still more to be feared and deprecated, a decrease of 
interest or reverence for the day itself, is unquestionably a bad 
sign, and one which cannot be regarded without anxiety. But 
if, on the contrary, it is the result of a more aggressive spirit 
in the Church, which Jeads its members to spend their Sunday 
evenings in care for the multitude who are outside all the 
Churches and are perishing for want of sympathy as much as 
for want of knowledge, it may be hailed with gratitude as an 
evidence that Christians of to-day are more alive to a sense of 
their solemn responsibilities. Perhaps one of the gravest 
perils is that these two may be confounded and the evil shelter 
itself behind the good. What seems most manifest, however, 
is the folly of classing both together, of treating them as 
evidences of a decay of religious life, and then, instead of 
seeking as far as possible to utilize what is good and correct 
the evil, to give way to lamentations over the degeneracy of 
the times. These wailings will certainly bring no profit. 

The first lesson we have to learn is to avoid hasty judg- 
ments, even of changes which we deplore, and still more of those 
who are more or less affected by them. The pessimistic view 
is that which is most acceptable to and most eagerly adopted 
by the unbeliever. His attacks are upon the truth, and he is 
anxious to represent any change in the formularies in which 
it is expressed as indicating a departure from the truth itself. 
Nothing is more welcome to him than the idea that a reluc- 
tance to utter all the old shibboleths is due to a distrust of 
the doctrines themselves, or that any change in established 
practices and institutions means an indifference to the objects 
for which they exist. His exultation should be a warning to 
those who are disposed to ‘exaggerate the significance of all 
changes which they do not approve, to believe that all who 
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dissent from their views of doctrine have thereby separated 
themselves from Christ, to fancy that the Church has lost 
its zeal because that zeal does not exhibit itself in time- 
honoured methods which are specially dear to them because 
of the sacred memories with which they are associated. It is 
very hard to believe that our children may love Christ as 
sincerely and serve Him as loyally as we have ever done, 
though they speak in a different tongue, work on different 
lines, and have before them a different ideal, not as to Christian 
character, but as to the special modes in which it should be 
developed. But we must try to learn it for the truth’s sake 
even more than for the sake of our own comfort. Our severe 
judgments may well be a cause of trouble to our hearts, but 
it is even worse that they should afford an occasion of re- 
joicing to the enemies of God, and that they should dis- 
hearten the weak and timid. Even if we have our anxieties, 
it would be wise sometimes to restrain them lest we increase 
the very evils we deplore. 

There are special moods to which we are all more or less 
liable, in which we are prone to take these gloomy views. 
Elijah was bravest of the brave in the hour of battle and in the 
presence of the adversary, but when he was alone with his own 
morbid thoughts he fancied all was lost, and that of all the 
worshippers of God he alone was left. God taught him the 
lesson which we so often need to learn, that there are true 
disciples and servants of His who do not follow with us, and of 
whom we are ignorant. Of one thing we may be sure, that 
the grace of God is not to be confined in its workings within 
any narrow limits which we may lay down. At the risk of 
being thought too comprehensive, we express our own convic- 
tion that there may be much religion in the world which 
would not approve itself to us, which certainly would not 
abide our tests, but which would, nevertheless, be approved by 
Him. The story of Cornelius is only one of many which seem 
intended to teach us how much larger are God’s thoughts 
than our thoughts, and how much broader God’s ways than 
our ways. ‘The idea is one which we can easily accept, and 
just as easily forget when we are required to give it practical 
application. The disciples found it very hard to understand 
how a man, even though he cast out devils in the name of 
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Christ, could be anything but an enemy if he did not follow 
with them. We are all too prone to the same error, and if 
we find men departing from our beloved forms and phrases, 
methods and plans, fancying that at least their loyalty to 
Christ must be losing some of its intensity. 

May it not be that this unrest is the fiery trial of our age ? 
It is a great mistake to suppose that in a world like ours, at 
whose heart there is a deep-rooted hatred to God, a strong 
Christian character is ever likely to be formed without severe 
discipline. ‘‘Through much tribulation we must enter into 
the kingdom.” In the first age, as in many an age, it was 
the trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, even of bonds 
and imprisonment. Ours is a time of ease, of freedom from 
the violent assaults of tyranny; but it is not, therefore, free 
from dangers. It would be extremely unwise for us to under- 
rate the severity of that test. There can be no question that 
the tendency of the influences at work around us is to relax 
moral and spiritual fibre, to undermine principle, and to 
reduce the force of Christian character. We must, therefore, 
be watchful, zealous, bold, and faithful in our protests against 
all that appears to us evil, but, above all things, neither 
despondent nor uncharitable. Amid the spirit of inquiry and 
speculation that is abroad, it is certain that many a true 
heart is full of anxious and troubled thoughts. Surely it is 
not for us to increase their perplexities by hasty judgments 
and severe condemna‘ions. We shall be acting more in the 
spirit of Christ if we meet them with loving sympathy, 
seeking to understand their difficulties, and to meet them, 
encouraging them to hold fast by the truth to which they still 
cling, instead of sinking them into lower depths of unbelief by 
our harshness and severity. It is not always easy to be loyal 
to the truth and yet tender to those who have strayed from 
it. But it is just in the combination of qualities like these, 
which seem to be opposite, that the true grandeur of Christian 
character appears. In short, our work will be best done when 
we cheer our toils by the bright vision of hope, and do every 
work under the gentle influence of love. 
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REVIEWS. 
LIFE OF DR. BEGG.* 


One of the first feelings which is likely to occur to the ordinary 
reader on taking up this volume is surprise, and with surprise 
something also of alarm at the portentous dimensions which 
the biography of this redoubtable Free Church leader seems 
likely to assume. Dr. Begg lived to a good old age, and that 
part of his life which followed the Disruption, extendirfg over 
nearly forty years, was crowded with incidents more or less 
exciting; and yet here we have a closely-printed octavo of 
more than four hundred pages devoted to the first half. 
During the last half he was more prominent in the public life 
of the Church, and indeed was, as our readers well know, for 
many years the most able and conspicuous representative of 
the reactionary section (we can describe them by no better 
term) in the Free Church. It may, therefore, be feared that 
if justice is done to this stirring part of Dr. Begg’s career, 
another volume will not suffice to complete the biography. 
But there is something to be said on the other side. In the 
first place, Dr. Begg’s was always an active life. Even before 
he became a leader he was prominent in all kinds of work, 
and especially in controversy ; so that even in this earlier part 
of the life there is a good deal of material for narrative. Dr. 
Thomas Smith has dealt with this so skilfully that we may 
anticipate a similarly wise condensation in the other part of 
the story. 

It must be said, however, that the Free Church movement 
has a grandeur for Scotchmen which we on this side of the 
Border fail fully to realize. The fault is ours, not theirs. 
They do not exaggerate the significance of this great religious 
revolution (for it is nothing less) ; it is we who have not suffi- 
ciently exercised our imagination so as to understand all that 
the extraordinary awakening of the national conscience has 
meant to the country. The early effect of such a revival be- 
comes exhausted in time, and we have lived to see the ebb of 
the tide, and the danger is that we may underestimate, not 


* Memoirs of James Begg, D.D. By Tuomas Smitu, D.D. In Two 
Volumes. (Edinburgh: James Gemmel.) 
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only its original strength, but the force which it still retains. 
The heroic day of the Free Church could not last for ever, 
and it is easy for those who are reaping its benefits to detect 
errors and flaws in the work of men into whose labours they 
have entered. But Scotland—and not Scotland alone, but 
our country as well—has reason to be devoutly thankful to 
~ God for the noble host of which Chalmers was the leader, who 
by giving practical evidence of the supremacy of conscience in 
a century where there is so much of cynical scepticism, ren- 
dered $o inestimable a service to the whole Church of God. If 
it may seem to outsiders that there has sometimes been a 
disposition unduly to glorify the men and their work, it is a 
fault which can easily be understood and condoned. Is it 
wonderful, after all, that Scotchmen should be proud to 
talk of that extraordinary day, still remembered by numbers 
of living men, when the devoted band of witnesses for the 
spirituality of Christ’s kingdom came out of the Church in 
which they had been born, which they loved with all the fer- 
vour of Christians and all the pride of patriots, and solemnly 
marched down the streets of Edinburgh in testimony that 
they could go forth to exile and poverty, but that they could 
not bend their consciences to human authority. For our- 
selves, we have more than once walked along the route, and 
tried to call up the scenes of that memorable day; and we 
never read any of the stories of its incidents without kindling 
with an emotion similar to that which the Greek (as a well- 
known passage reminds us) must have felt among the ruins of 
Marathon. Scotch history has many heroic passages; but 
there are few, if any, more striking and impressive than this 
extraordinary scene, so strangely interposed into the centre 
of an age, many of whose leaders would fain get rid of reli- 
gious faith. We never needed its lessons more than to-day, 
when mer are talking as though the gospel of Christ could 
not live in villages unless it were kept up by parliamentary 
statute and public endowment. 

Having this estimate of the movement in which Dr. Begg 
played a conspicuous part, we are not inclined to be critical 
as to the amount of space given to the narrative. We are not 
sure that we should not have been content that at this part 
it should have been extended. In the present volume, how- 
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ever, one of the principal features of interest is in the auto- 
biographical sketch which occupies the early chapters. Dr. 
Begg was the son of a Scotch minister, and as he was a keen 
observer, with a retentive memory, has a great deal to tell of the 
Presbyterianism of that time, especially in the country districts. 
He is rich in anecdotes of the ministers who were his father’s 
contemporaries and friends, and many of whom were evidently 
men of keen intellect and considerable originality. In these 
pages, indeed, we have a multitude of stories which remind us 
of Dean Ramsay, and which, in fact, might set up a diner-out 
for an entire season. Here is a good Dr. Scott, who used to 
‘*tell of a sailor who came to be married, and when asked if he 
would take the woman to be his lawful married wife, he hesi- 
tated, looked blank, and said, ‘ I would like to know first what 
you be going to say to she.’ On another occasion when the 
woman was asked if she would obey, and did not at once 
answer, the sailor exclaimed, ‘Leave that to me, sir!’” 
Then there was a Mr. Bower, who used to carry on dialogues 
in his sermon, which were attractive because of their dramatic 
form and their clever points. 


Curious cases were sometimes brought before him. I remember his 
telling of one woman who came to complain that her husband did not 
give her enough to eat, and in proof of this she brought the actual 
porridge that was to serve for her breakfast, and did this more than once. 
Whereupon Mr. Bower at length exclaimed, ‘‘ If ye bring them any more 
Tl sup them!’’ He at the same time thought that she ought to mani- 
fest more respect to her husband, and reminded her of Sarah, who 
* honoured her husband, calling him lord; ’”’ upon which the woman ex- 
claimed, with the utmost scorn and disdain, ‘‘ John Samson my lord! 
bonny my lord!” Mr. Bower disliked very much new and ranting 
tunes, and, preaching on one occasion in a church where the precentor 
was alleged to be fond of novelties, he leant over the pulpit after giving 
out the psalm, and giving him a smart tap with the psalm-book on the 
head, said, ‘‘ Now come, gie us nane o’ your lilts.” It was a practice in 
those days for some of the people to stand up during the sermon to shake 
off a tendency to drowsiness, but with poor human nature this was some- 
times made a means of indulging vanity and a spirit of display. On one 
occasion a man who had got a very smart and rather gaudy vest stood up 
more than once, and threw back his coat, apparently to let the vest be 
seen, Mr. Bower said at length, ‘‘ Noo, John, ye had better sit doon; we 
have a’ seen your braw waistcoat.” The system of public rebuke in 
church still continued, and on one occasion, calling up for some offence a 
woman named Janet Greenhorn, he began by saying, ‘‘ Janet Green- 
horn,” and with emphasis began, ‘‘Nae Greenhorn in sin.” Preaching, 
it is said, at one time, of Peter weeping, he said, ‘‘ Now observe, this was 
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not a woman, for everybody kens that there’s sometimes little between 
their greeting and their laughing.” . .. Mr. Bower had a beadle who 
was a considerable character, as many of the old beadles were. On one 
occasion he said to the minister, in reference to the grave digging, which 
was also part of his function, ‘‘Trade’s very dull the noo! I hae na 
buried a leevin’ creature for three weeks.” It reminds us of the language 
of the poet— 


‘See yonder maker of the dead men’s bed, 
The sexton, hoary-headed chronicler, 
Of hard, unmeaning face, down which ne’er stole 
A gentle tear.” 


This same beadle, who was very much an eye-servant, was appointed 
to watch the gooseberries during the days of the communion, when, 
amongst a multitude of worthy people, some doubtful characters came 
about. On one occasion, when the beadle saw some one coming out of 
the manse, and therefore likely to observe and report, he exclaimed, with 
the greatest apparent zeal, to strangers going near the garden, ‘“‘ How 
daur ye touch the minister’s grosets ?’’ but as soon as the manse people 
had again vanished out of sight, he proceeded to add in an undertone, 
“Tak a pickle for a’ that.’’ Mr. Bower had no children of his own; but 
a young relative of the name of James (or, as he was more generally’ 
called, Jamie) Hamilton stayed with him. The minister was very indul- 
gent. Jamie was a great pickle, and gave poor Mr. Bower a great deal 
of trouble. He gave himself out as a kind of doctor, and, out of pure 
mischief, made absurd prescriptions, which sometimes had only the effect 
of making bad worse. Occasionally he took fits of running away, and 
Mr. Bower had much trouble in hunting him out and bringing him back. 
On one occasion, it is said, he went to Edinburgh, took up his quarters in 
a hotel, calling himself Captain Hamilton. After much trouble Mr. 
Bower found where he was, arrived at the hotel, and demanded whether a 
Mr. Hamilton was there. The waiter said, ‘‘ There’s a Captain Hamilton 
here.” Mr. Bower, entering into the humour of the joke, immediately 
said, with great briskness, ‘*‘ Will you be good enough to tell him that 
Major Bower has come ?” (pp. 19-21.) 


We must find room for another sketch of a Mr. Thom: 


Mr. Thom was fond of riding a good horse, and it is alleged that one of 
the magistrates said, ‘‘ You’re greater, Mr. Thom, than your Master, for 
He rode on an ass.” Mr. Thom immediately retorted, ‘‘ We would be 
willing enough to ride on asses, too, but they’re no to be got noo-a-days ; 
they’ve made them all magistrates.” Preaching before the magistrates 
on one occasion, it is said that he took for his subject the Ethiopian 
eunuch, and said, amongst other things, “ Suppose you saw one of our 
public authorities riding in his chariot, certainly not a very unlikely 
thing. But suppose you saw him reading the Prophet Esaias, a highly 
improbable thing. But suppose, further, you were to say to him, ‘ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?’ a highly necessary question in such 
circumstances—Do you suppose he would say, ‘How can I expect some 
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man to guide me?’ This is the very last thing that would enter a 
modern magistrate’s head. He would say, ‘ What right have you to ask ? 
Go about your business!’” Preaching on another occasion before the 
magistrates, it is reported that he suddenly halted and said, “ Dinna 
snore sae loud, Bailie Brown; ye’ll wauken the Provost.” And on 
another occasion still, it is said that he called a dead halt, took out his 
snuff-box, tapped it on the lid, and took a pinch of snuff with the greatest 
deliberation. By this time the whole audience was agog with eager 
curiosity to know what was wrong. Mr. Thom, after a little, gravely 
proceeded to say, ‘* My friends, I’ve had a snuff, and the Provost has had 
a sleep, and if ye like we'll just begin again.” He was a great enemy 
to the American War, and crowds of people flocked from Glasgow to hear 
his sermons preached on the days of humiliation appointed by the Govern- 
ment in connection with successive defeats sustained by our troops in that 
struggle. He exercised a great deal of ingenuity in announcing these 
days of humiliation, so as to retain his principles, and yet obey the 
Government. On one occasion he said, ‘‘ My people, ye’re muckle thocht 
o’. The folk in London have committed a great sin, and they have sent 
me a letter asking me to call you together to pray for them.” On 
another occasion he said, ‘“‘I’ve been aye telling ye that ye are very 
wicked people, but I have a very serious thing to tell ye to-day. The 
news of your wickedness has reached as far as London, and I have a 
letter appointing ye to meet together for prayer and repentance.” One 
of the neighbouring ministers of a small borough had fallen out with the 
magistrates, the ground of offence being that he did not pray for them in 
suitable terms. Mr. Thom was asked to preach on one occasion instead 
of him, and in his prayer he used the following expressions: ‘ Pity the 
magistrates of this place; pity those that sit in council with them; have 
compassion on the people under their care” (p. 34). 


We might enrich our pages with such extracts almost 
indefinitely. We should like to introduce our readers to a 
Mr. Brisbane, who gave the following certificate to a parish- 
ioner who was continually sinning and repenting only to sin 
again: ‘I certify that the bearer (naming him) has too little 
grace to be good and too little sense to be desperately wicked.” 
Or to a Mr. Resk, of Dalsey, who dealt with a deputation 
which came to ask him to be more evangelical in his preach- 
ing in the following fashion: ‘‘‘ What do youmean?’ They 
said, ‘We mean you should tell us more about renouncing 
our own righteousness.” Whereupon the minister tartly 
replied, ‘ It is the first time I have heard that you had any 
righteousness to renounce.’ ”’ 

But we must not allow ourselves to be further beguiled into 
such alluring paths. Of Dr. Begg himself we trust to speak more 
fully when the work is complete, for he was undoubtedly one 
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of the most powerful men in his church. He was the repre- 
sentative of the school wittily sketched in that most amusing 
of Scotch books ‘‘ Stronbuy,’ as uplifting its testimony 
‘‘acainst Erastianism, popery, prelacy, moderates, organs, 
science, human hymns, biblical criticism, Sabbath breaking, 
philosophy, philology, voluntaryism, knowledge and learn- 
ing of every kind.” This is scarcely an exaggeration. In- 
deed, against almost all these supposed evils Dr. Begg was an 
ardent champion. He was sincere, conscientious, able; but 
extremely narrow, so wedded to the ideas of a school that he 
seemed to disbelieve in the possibility of any good or truth 
outside its circle. Yet we cannot help liking him. He was 
so thorough, so full of faith, so courageous. Many must 
have wished they could be as sure of anything as he was of 
everything. But while we dislike his dogmatism and hate his 
bigotry we honour his faithfulness. The volume is one of 
extreme interest. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES.* 


The series of drawing-room volumes which the Tract Society 
has issued is not the least useful of its publications. Year 
by year brings us a fresh addition to their number, and the 
one now before us is certainly one of the most attractive of 
the company. The selection of the subject was happy, and 
its treatment is all that we could desire. A great many people 
want to know about Norway, which has suddenly rushed into 
popularity, and there are few books (we really could not 
easily put our hands on one) which tell them exactly what 
they want to know. It is not a mere guide-book which is 
wanted, and yet it is a book which, in the best sense of the 
word, shall be a guide. The writer of such a work should be a 
man of sympathetic spirit and wide culture, with an eye for the 
beautiful, but (what is scarcely less necessary) with a faculty 
for observing all that is characteristic of a people; in short, 
who intelligently notes all that he sees, and has the power of 
pleasantly describing what he has thus observed. Mr. Lovett 
is a man of this type. He has knowledge, he has taste, he has 


* Norwegian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By RicHarp 
Lovett, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) 
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human sympathies, and he has a clear and flowing style. All 
these qualities are developed in this book, for which we predict 
considerable popularity. It gives us an accurate idea of the 
country and of the people, and makes us familiar with its towns 
and with those fiords which seems to form a distinctive feature 
in its scenery, with the striking phenomena of its midnight 
sun, and in general with the conditions under which is trained 
the hardy race with which we ourselves have so close an eth- 
nological connection .We half regret to read that ‘in Nor- 
way, a8 in other European countries, the old habits and 
customs are fast disappearing or altering under the influence 
of ideas spread by education and contact with foreigners.” 
Perhaps it is an irrational desire, but it is one from which we 
cannot easily escape—that there should be some spots sacred 
from the intrusion of modern changes. Many characteristic 
habits and customs, Mr. Lovett tells us, are still to be found ; 
but, he adds, ‘‘ they are doomed, one feels, to serious modi- 
fication, but their banishment and the substitution of other 
and more modern features would be, in almost every case, 
most unfortunate.” He describes the Norwegians as singularly 
courteous and hospitable, but, alas! he has also to record 
that the increasing number of English tourists is working the 
same changes here as everywhere else, and “tending to 
modify the sturdy independence and entire absence of grasp- 
ing desire hitherto maintained by the people. The only 
place where I saw begging children in Norway was along the 
magnificent Norédal road, which is frequented by English 
and American tourists more lavish of their small coins than 
mindful of the best interests of Norwegian children.” Mr. 
Lovett’s observations on the Gothenburg system well deserve 
notice, especially in view of the discussions on the liquor 
traffic which are ahead. He had special opportunities for 
observing, as he visited the place on a holiday, and was struck 
with the contrast it presented to an English town on a Bank 
holiday, and especially with the enjoyment the people showed 
in simply walking and sitting about the beautiful Nya Allee— 
a fine walk with trees on either side—or along boulevards. 


The Gothenburg system of controlling the drink traffic, so called from 
the fact that it has been in force here for many years, seems to work very 
well. The municipal authorities license only a certain number of shops 
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for the sale of pure and unadulterated spirits. These are in the hands of 
a company who take five per cent. on their capital invested, and then 
hand over all the surplus profits to the town treasury, and they are used 
to lighten the rates. The managers of these shops have fixed salaries, 
and hence have no interest in urging their customers to drink. The 
system was extended to Stockholm in 1877. The system strikes the im- 
partial observer as a sound one; it is also a fact that drunkenness has 
declined, and there are far fewer spirit “ bars” than there used to be. All 
the licensed shops close from 6 p.m. on Saturday to 8 a.m. on Monday. 
At Gothenburg we first met the Swedish custom of Smdrgas in all its 
native force. This is a dinner of relishes that immediately precedes the 
chief meal of the day. On a table in the dining-room are spread out a 
number of dishes containing bread, biscuits, butter, cheese, and such 
delicacies as raw salmon sliced, anchovies, raw salt herring, and various 
kinds of smoked meats. Decanters containing different kinds of strong 
spirit also adorn the boards. The guests stand around the table; each 
spreads a piece of bread with butter, and places upon it bits of the three, 
four, or five relishes he likes best, eats the compound, tosses off a small 
glass or two of the spirit, and is then ready for his dinner. The malic- 
ious say the whole process is an excuse for the glass of spirit. Those 
who never take spirits do not enjoy the custom, and on a first acquaint- 
ance the appearance and the odour of most of the dainties tend to take 
away rather than to stimulate the appetite. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tre Church Congress at Portsmouth, otherwise not very re- 
markable or successful, had one special feature in the presence 
of a deputation from the Nonconformist Association of the 
town. The action of the Association is one that has been 
severely criticised, and we must confess it was one which we 
should not have been prepared to recommend. On the ques- 
tions which have been raised in the newspapers, we have 
no intention to touch. But there are considerations which 
certainly would have caused us to pause before taking such 
a step. In one point of view, nothing could be more fitting 
or appropriate. A Nonconformist Association protests against 
the political institution called the Establishment, but it has 
no hostility to the spiritual body, which is the Church of 
Christ. If Churchmen are slow to understand, there is all 
the more reason that we should endeavour to instruct them. 
The Portsmouth Association has, as we know, raised its 
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voice in defiance of Religious Equality, and against its viola- 
tion by a State Church. It was, therefore, the more free to 
express its sympathy with the spiritual aims and its admira- 
tion of the spiritual work of the Church; and as it is this 
which the Congress represents, there could be no objection 
on the ground of principle to the manifestation of Christian 
fraternity. But our friends must have been grievously dis- 
appointed by the spirit in which their greetings were received. 
The Bishop of Winchester, as President of the Congress, 
made it abundantly clear that it was not fraternity which he 
and his friends wanted, but submission. Very likely his 
lordship did not intend to snub the Portsmouth Noncon- 
formists. He is too good a Christian, and too courteous a 
gentleman for that; and, as a matter of fact, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that such an idea ever occurred 
to his mind. A Bishop lives in a balloon, and finds it hard 
to understand the position of those who presume to dissent 
from the Church. The only way of reconciliation which 
suggests itself to his mind is the submission of Dissenters. 
We ought not to blame him, for he is the product of the 
institution. If we keep up a system of sectarian ascendency, 
we must not be surprised if its leading representatives think 
more highly of their Church than they ought to think. The 
Bishop emphasized the fact that even now the lines on which 
we work “are not altogether parallel lines, for they all con- 
verge in Christ; ”’ and it is a pity that he was not content 
with this without expressing the hope that the time might 
arrive when all would be able to speak of the ‘‘ affairs of our 
Church.” Let us imagine a Chairman of the Congregational 
Union telling a deputation such as that which came to the 
Assembly at Hanley, that he hoped the time was not distant 
when they would all be Congregationalists. What an outcry 
would be raised, and justly raised! Yet this is the real 
meaning of the Bishop’s words. In our judgment they were 
a poor return for the kindly expressions of the Noncon- 
formists. Still we do not doubt they were meant to be 
friendly. The effect of the institution is to distort the vision. 
It is this which would have made us doubt the expediency of 
such a deputation at all. It is hard, besides, to separate the 
two aspects of the Church itself, especially while Churchmen 
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refuse to do so, and treat the Establishment as though it 
were the Church. There is a certain irony in the friendly 
greetings of Nonconformists, when we place them by the side 
of the loud enthusiastic cheers against Disestablishment— 
that is, in favour of the injustice which the State Church 
inflicts on all Dissenters. 


We have received a complaint from a correspondent rela- 
tive to the observations we felt constrained to make in our last 
number in the case of Mr. Panks. The Christian World 
has quoted them, and therefore our friend thinks we ought at 
once to have written a disclaimer, lest we might seem to be 
favouring infidelity. We are quite satisfied to run any such 
risk. The suggestion, however, is only too indicative of that 
animus which is too often imported into these discussions 
about the orthodoxy of individuals. Adverse conclusions are 
reached without sufficient reason, and then these in their turn 
are made the foundation of charges or insinuations against 
all who are not prepared to adopt them. ‘Thus, in the present 
case, it is assumed that Mr. Panks does not believe in the 
Bible, and any one, therefore, who doubts whether his expul- 
sion from the East Devon Association was right is to be 
regarded as a partaker in his unbelief. Is this, we venture to 
ask, a satisfactory mode of treating such questions? We 
ourselves have expressed no opinion on the theology of Mr. 
Panks, and for two obvious reasons: first, because we were 
not called upon to pass judgment ; and, secondly, because if we 
had been we had not the evidence on which to judge. What 
we did was to object to the kind of procedure adopted in the 
case. We should not have referred to the point again but for 
our desire to urge the necessity of fairness, to say nothing of 
charity, in relation to all such matters. We have lived long 
enough to feel that they are not always the most loyal followers 
of the Master who are the most ready to scatter suspicion as 
to the loyalty of others. 


The tidings of the sudden death of the Bishop of Man- 
chester have just come to hand. We cannot let this number 
issue without an expression of our profound regret at the loss 
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of so true and noble a man. He was a strong opponent of 
the Nonconformist contention for Disestablishment, but he 
was an opponent so honourable, so high-minded, so thoroughly 
conscientious, that it was impossible not to admire and respect 
him. So far as it was possible he sought to make the Church 
what Mr. Goschen says it is, a bulwark against sacerdotalism. 
How fierce was the storm that he drew down upon his devoted 
head all the world knows. He had too steadfast a soul to 
bend before it. But he must have been more or less than 
human if he did not at times feel the bitterness of the attacks 
which were directed against him. We would fain hope they 
were not all meant. He had, however, the approval of his 
own conscience and the esteem of all who were capable of 
appreciating his courageous devotion to his sense of duty. 
To the Anglican Church at the present crisis the loss of such 
a man is simply irreparable. 


Mr. Chamberlain may be misrepresented, abused, de- 
nounced, but the fact remains that he has got the ear of 
the people. His reception in Scotland, followed by similar 


demonstrations on this side the Tweed, was the political 
event of the time, and the very fierceness with which he is 
assailed is itself a testimony to his power. His ideas are 
branded as socialistic, but savage words of this kind avail 
little in presence of the enthusiasm which he has evoked, and 
in presence of the stern logic with which his proposals are 
defended. It may be that political economy, as interpreted 
by those whose interests all incline*them to oppose him, is 
against some of his suggestions; but it is felt that even this 
does not close the controversy when it is seen that the happi- 
ness and well-being of large sections of the people are at 
stake. He proposes that the local boards which are to be 
established shall have the power of purchasing land and 
selling it again in small quantities, so as to help in the 
creation of peasant proprietors, and at once a hue and cry is 
raised against the idea as revolutionary. Lord Hampden and 
Lord Carrington cannot be suspected of any revolutionary ten- 
dencies, yet it appears that the scheme has to a large extent 
their approval. Indeed the Tories themselves, after passing 
Lord Ashbourne’s Bill and boasting of it as a great legislative 
VoL. XIV. 57 
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achievement, cannot consistently object to the principle of 
the measure, however they may object to some of its details. 
No doubt Lord Ashbourne was concerned at least as much for 
the interests of Irish landlords as for those of the peasants who 
may become purchasersjunder his Act; but a mode of action 
which is regarded as perfectly legitimate for the benefit of 
Irish proprietors cannot be denounced as irredeemably bad 
when it is directed to the elevation of English labourers. So 
with free education. It is absurd to talk of the degradation 
it will inflict upon the people so long as they are indebted to 
the State or to private benevolence for five-sixths of the cost. 
It may or may not be wise to exempt them from the residuum 
of the charge, but it is the merest bunkum to talk as though 
this involved some violation of principle which places it out- 
side the range of rational discussion. A graduated income 
tax has been held up to public scorn as an act of confiscation 
fraught with all kinds of evil consequences, but the objection 
ought to have been started when a system of exemptions was 
introduced in order to meet the party exigencies of a Tory 
Ministry catering for votes. If there be any danger in the 
suggestion it ought to have been recognized by the late Oppo- 
sition before they opposed Mr. Childers’ budget, and raised 
an outcry against those who proposed to tax the people’s 
beer. Of all the articles of general consumption there is 
none which alike in the interests of morality and of sound 
finance might so wisely be taxed. Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
may, if he has the opportunity, carry his own argument to a 
practical conclusion by “taxing the people’s tea; but should 
he venture on so rash an experiment he will speedily find 
that the task he has undertaken is one to which he is un- 
equal, and that he has already cut the ground from under his 
feet. In short, the Tories themselves have directed a blow 
against indirect taxation from which it will not easily recover, 
and if our revenue is to be mainly derived from the income 
tax, it is certain that the burden must be more equitably 
adjusted. P 


We do not argue from this that the proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain are to be accepted without hesitation or inquiry. 
We contend only for a fair examination of an honest endea- 
your to grapple with some of the great social difficulties of 
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the time. It is only fair to assume that there will be con- 
siderable hesitation in relation to some of them on the part 
of numbers whose desire for the good of the people is as 
sincere and earnest as his own. But if this is allowed to 
harden into an invincible prejudice, which obstinately refuses 
to listen to reason, and even goes so far as to treat their 
author as a wild revolutionist who is pandering to popular 
greed for the sake of personal popularity, the consequences 
will be evil. One of the first will be the estrangement of the 
working people from those with whom they have hitherto been 
accustomed to act, and such a separation would be attended 
with more serious results than political defeat. We, as Con- 
gregationalists, have a great work to do for Christ; and any- 
thing which weakens the bonds of confidence and sympathy 
between us and the people will be a formidable hindrance to 
the attainment of the ends we have most at heart. 


LONDON MISSIONARY DEPUTATION TO CHINA. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF REY. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON. 
Part IT. 

SHANGHAT. 


SHancuat is the largest and most important foreign settlement in China. 
It is nearly 600 miles north of Amoy by water. The native city, which 
is quite separated from the foreign settlement by a broad ditch, and is 
walled round, contains a population of upwards of 300,000, and in the 
three foreign settlements (French, English, and American), which are 
under a local municipal government, there are fully 150,000 Chinese. 
Several English and American missionary societies have taken Shanghai 
as a centre of operations, the convenience of access from this point to very 
large districts in the north, south, and west being very great. Shanghai, 
however, is a peculiarly trying place for Christian work. In addition to 
the unfavourable influences due to the presence of a large number of 
foreign sailors, and to the effects of foreign trade, it has the unenviable 
dignity of being the most notorious centre for the opium traffic in all 
China. Large opium hulks are moored off the foreign settlement, and in 
the streets of these settlements are to be found an immense number of 
opium palaces, many of them very expensively and beautifully furnished 
and decorated, able to accommodate 800 or 400 smokers. There are also 
large numbers of gambling dens, and houses of ill-fame. In fact vice 
seems in the foreign settlements to walk abroad by daylight perfectly un- 
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abashed and shameless. Natives gather in Shanghai from all parts of the 
- Empire, for purpose of trade or for self-indulgence. A very large number 
of the men who come for trading purposes leave their families in their 
distant homes, and many wealthy Chinamen seem to choose Shanghai as 
the place where of all others they can most freely spend their gains in 
various sensual pleasures. Such a state of things cannot possibly be 
conducive to successful Christian work. Nevertheless, the Society has 
much cause to rejoice over the progress of the mission in this place. 
There are in the native city two chapels connected with our own mission, 
One of them, known as the Wu-lao-fung Chapel, comparatively small but 
well built, and having connected with it a house for the native teacher 
and aschoolroom, is well situated in a crowded part of the city for the 
evangelistic services for which it is daily used. The other chapel, Sam- 
pai-lou, is on one of the main thoroughfares and is a large and comfortable 
place. The congregation which assembles in this place on the Sabbaths 
is large and respectable, many of them being in receipt of from eight to 
ten dollars per month in connection with foreign business houses. They 
support the native evangelist at the principal chapel, giving him a salary 
of twelve dollars a month. There are also several voluntary workers 
connected with the mission, two of whom are paid for services as writers, 
but devote a large part of their time to evangelistic work, and there seem 
to be a number of devout and earnest persons among the converts. 

The evangelistic work of the mission outside Shanghai has been carried 
on throughout a very extensive district, chiefly lying to the south-west. 
One station (the town of Bing-hu) is a large and important place on the 
coast, fully 100 miles from Shanghai, and there are many other places at 
various distances within this range which are periodically visited. In five 
of the country stations there are small communities of native Christians. 
The mission employs for this country work three catechists and a super- 
intending evangelist. The catechists receive salaries of six, five, and four 
dollars per month respectively. The superintending evangelist (Ni-yun- 
san) is paid fifteen dollars per month, but has to provide his own house. 
The native preachers come to Mr. Muirhead once a month for special in- 
struction, and spend three or four days in careful study of some part of 
the Scriptures under his direction. ; 


HANKOW AND WUCHANG. 


The stations of Hankow and Wuchang are so closely connected as to be 
practically one. Situated facing each other, on opposite banks of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, 600 miles from the sea, they are two distinct towns, but 
with so much inter-communication that practically they form one mission. 
Large passenger steamers leave Shanghai almost daily for Hankow, 
touching at several ports on the way. The voyage occupies from three 
to four days. Hankow is the greatest trading centre in China, with the 
exception of Canton, and is not surpassed even by it, It is a place of 
remarkable activity of commercial life, and the briefest observation is 
sufficient to impress a visitor with the wealth and the enterprise of the 
native population. It is situated at the confluence of the River Han with 
the larger stream of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and on the eastern bank of the 
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Han. It has thus water communication in two distinct directions extend- 
ing to many hundreds of miles. The River Han, flowing down from the 
worth, drains a vast tract of densely-peopled and prosperous country, 
while the Yang-tse-Kiang comes from the west through a course of up- 
nards of 1,200 miles before it reaches this city. The dense forest of 
masts belonging to the junks, which for a mile and a half seem to crowd 
the Han river, impressed me very much, and the view from the top of 
Han-yang hill—comprising the city of Han-yang on the west bank of the 
river, and Hankow on the east bank, with Wuchang on the opposite side 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and thus presenting at once a view of the homes 
of a million people—was one of the most solemnly suggestive sights I 
witnessed during my Chinese journey. Wuchang is not nearly so large 
a city as Hankow, nor has it the same commercial activity; but it 
occupies an even more prominent position in the governmental life of 
the country. It is the great provincial centre of authority, and is also 
one of the chief centres to which students are gathered for those great 
literary examinations which form so characteristic a feature in Chinese life. 
From time to time several thousand students are assembled in the great 
examination hall of Wuchang from all parts of the province, of which it 
is the capital, and thus afford an opportunity of presenting the Gospel in 
some form to a very large number of the most intelligent and active- 
minded of the young men in the country. My visit to Hankow and 
Wuchang was unfortunately during a time of political ferment. A plot. 
by one of the secret political societies with which China seems to be 
honeycombed had just been discovered, and the people, in terror of their 
lives, had fled out of Hankow for three days prior to my arrival to such 
an extent that it was estimated that at least one-half of the population 
had left their homes. Many of the streets were, on the day of my arrival, 
as silent as death, and so great was the excitement that it was impossible 
for me to travel into the country, or even to enter Wuchang until the last 
day of my visit. It was, however, exceedingly gratifying to hear that 
amidst all the excitement and fear which filled the minds of the natives,. 
the converts connected with our mission had manifested a singularly calm: 
and brave spirit. Not one of them left the city. They assembled in their 
daily prayer-meeting in the city chapel, and committed themselves to the 
care of God, and on the Sabbath we had a very large gathering in the 
hospital chapel, and a most impressive service. There is one small chapel 
for evangelistic purposes within the city of Hankow, it is a long, narrow 
building of a very plain character, lighted almost entirely from one side. 
I wish our mission had been able to secure a suitable site, and to erect 
a building worthily providing for the needs of the Christians, and appeal- 
ing powerfully to their heathen neighbours by its position and its character. 
Mr. Griffith John has had this in contemplation for some time, but at the 
time of my visit had not succeeded either in obtaining a site or in securing 
the necessary funds for this purpose. 

I was much pleased with what I saw of the native workers connected 
with this mission. All of them seemed to be men of earnestness and 
worth, and in two or three cases they are certainly above the average of 
such workers. There are three preachers connected with the church at 
Hankow who are paid from the mission funds. There is also in the same 
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church one who has other means of support, but who devotes himself 
with great earnestness and ability to Christian services as a voluntary 
worker. There are two paid evangelists at Wuchang, and one at Hiao- 
kan. The last is supported by the church. Mr. John meets the Hankow 
workers every Saturday for a Bible class, and Mr. Owen meets the 
preachers and deacons connected with the Wuchang Mission every 
Friday evening for the same purpose. 

A very large amount of itineration is done in connection with these two 
missions during the spring and also the autumn months. It is carried on 
chiefly by means of boats, the water communication throughout the 
district being exceeding convenient for this purpose. The mission does 
not, however, possess a boat of its own, and has to hire one at a cost of 
one-half to three-quarters of a dollar per diem. As in Canton, so here, 
a mission boat would be of very great value. 

The district of Hiao-Kan, forty miles from Hankow, and not far from 
the Han river, is the one in which the labours of the missionaries have 
been most remarkably blessed, and which claims special attention from 
the Directors of the Society, in view of any further development of the 
Hankow Mission. It is situated in an extensive district, most densely 
populated, and there are already a large number of converts with an 
active native church. The Society possesses a good native house, with 
a plot of ground attached to it, in a very suitable situation for mission 
premises, and the District Committee urged upon me very earnestly the 
desirability of having a missionary appointed to occupy this district. 

The medical branch of the mission in Hankow has proved an exceed- 
ingly valuable adjunct to the other labours of the missionaries. Mainly 
owing to the exertions of a local friend of the mission (the late Dr. Reid), 
a large sum of money was obtained some years ago, by means of which 
the present site for the hospital was secured, and the building was erected. 
It consists of a two-storied building in a compound, open at one end to 
the foreign concession, and at the other end to the street, in the native 
city. On the ground floor is the chapel in which the native Christian 
church meets for worship, and in which patients assemble daily; also 
room used by the Bible-woman for meeting female patients, a dispensing 
room, and a consulting room. On the upper floor are wards for in- 
patients, and a room which at the time of my visit was used by Dr. 
Gillison as his own bedroom. 

In Wuchang the old chapel and mission-house stand on a compact site, 
and seem well situated for work. The chapel is in a very bad state of 
repair. The house is now partly occupied by a native preacher as his 
residence, and partly is used as a day school. There is also another 
chapel in the heart of the City of Wuchang, with a preacher’s house 
attached to it. This is well placed on a crowded thoroughfare very near 
the great examination hall. The new mission-house in Wuchang is near 
the City wall, close to the very extensive property belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The situation is elevated, and the house is 
commodious, and apparently well built. There is, however, a native 
market garden immediately adjoining, which, in consequence of the 
Chinese system of manuring, is not at all wholesome, and it would be 
well for the Society to authorize the purchase of this ground if an oppor- 
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tunity offers. The mission-houses in Hankow consist of two semi- 
detached houses occupied by the missionaries, and surrounded by a small 
piece of garden, and a third house standing alone, which, at the time of 
my visit, was let to Mr. Archibald, the agent of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland. This mission enjoys the fellowship and help of the Rev. 
Arnold Foster, B.A., who though not for some years past a salaried 
missionary of the Society has been most closely identified with its work 
in Hankow and the surrounding district. Mr. Foster is the treasurer of 
the District Committee, and takes almost as full a share of the public 
work of the mission as any member of the staff. 


TIENTSIN. 


Tientsin is the most important sea-port in Northern China. It is 
situated about 800 miles north of Shanghai, and 20 miles from the mouth 
of the river Pei Ho. Built on a barren plain, the soil of which is so full 
of natron as to be almost valueless, it is a most unattractive spot, and 
yet it is a place of very great importance, on account of the enormous 
trade which passes through it. The narrow river is crowded with large 
junks from all parts of China. The tribute in rice and salt, and other 
articles, paid by the various provinces to the Imperial Exchequer, is 
brought up the coast in these junks, which make Tientsin their last 
halting-place on their way to the capital, and start afresh from Tientsin 
on their homeward voyage laded with merchandise of all kinds. There 
appears, also, to be from this point a very large overland trade in goods 
which are brought up from the south of China by junk and steamer. 
Consequently it is a place of very great commercial activity, and the 
people are a well-to-do, and a remarkably active, race. They are full of 
enterprise, excitable and turbulent. The political excitement of changes 
made in Peking seems to manifest itself first among the population of 
Tientsin ; and it has always been a place noted for its impetuous mani- 
festation of the Chinese dislike of the foreigner. Tientsin is a great city 
of fully 150,000 inhabitants—possibly the number may be much larger 
than this; and outside the walls there are many hamlets and villages 
which contain a large addition to the population within. It is also in 
close connection with Central China, by means of the Grand Canal, 
which, in a course of more than 1,000 miles, traverses the country from 
south to north. The foreign settlement is situated about a mile and 
a half outside the city, and nearer the sea. The mission premises belong- 
ing to this Society form a compact and valuable block. There is a con- 
siderable piece of land, on which are erected a mission hospital, with 
classrooms, and residence for medical students, and three mission-houses ; 
and beyond these is a piece of ground still unbuilt upon. The mission 
hospital, a view of which is to be found in the Missionary Chronicle of 
May, 1881, together with a history of its erection, is a remarkably 
attractive-looking building, in pure native style, and seems to be thoroughly 
well arranged for the purposes for which it is intended. The three 
mission-houses are buildings on the European plan. Two of them 
(those occupied by Mr. Lees and Dr. Mackenzie) seem to me to be 
substantially built. The third was in this respect disappointing. I 
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found, however, that complaints were made about the roofs. This is not 
peculiar to the property belonging to this Society. It is a difficulty felt 
in all the foreign buildings, and is due to the extremes of temperature, 
which alternately swell and contract the timbers to such an extent as 
speedily to make the roof very leaky, and thus entail constant expense 
in repairs. 

The work of the mission is carried on chiéfly within the native city, 
in which there are two chapels. One of these has of late been greatly 
enlarged and beautified by Mr. Lees at his own expense, and is a most 
commodious and attractive building. The Society, through the kindness 
of Mr. Lees, has become the possessor of sufficient ground behind the 
chapel to provide ample accommodation for a resident native minister, 
or for a school, if such accommodation should be required. I was glad 
to find the work of the mission being carried on with very great energy 
and many evidences of success. The two city chapels are open for service 
during several! hours of every day, and a series of addresses are delivered 
by native assistants at these daily services, the missionaries connected 
with the station visiting one or the other, and taking their turn in address- 
ing the people. I found, on visiting the chapels unexpectedly, that there 
was in each case a fair congregation listening to the earnest words of the 
native preacher ; and, as soon as it was known that the foreign missionary 
was in the place, a large number of persons speedily gathered and listened 
with apparent interest and attention to the ‘address which Mr. Lees 
delivered to them. According to the testimony of the native preachers, 
as well as of our own missionaries, there has been, during the past five 
years, a very marked change in the demeanour of the people, and in their 
apparent desire to hear. Many questions of an intelligent kind, and 
giving evidence of real appreciation of the truth uttered, are now asked, 
and the opposition which was formerly met with has almost entirely 
passed away. In addition to the services in the city chapels, constant 
evangelistic work is carried on at the hospital. A service for the patients. 
is held every morning, and one of the native evangelists devotes a large 
part of his time to visiting the in-patients separately for reading and 
religious conversation. The experience of the missionaries seemed to 
show that, while very little direct influence was exerted by the service in 
the hall of the hospital with those who had assembled for advice and 
medicine, the practice of individually dealing with the patients who were 
being cared for in the wards was productive of very beneficial results. 
I had the pleasure myself of taking part in the baptism of one who had 
learned the truth during the course of his treatment in the hospital. He 
was a stranger from a distant part of the country, and had come to 
Tientsin entirely ignorant of Christianity. But his knowledge of the 
truths of the gospel, as evidenced by his answers to questions put by 
Mr. Lees and myself, was remarkably clear and intelligent. The case 
was one which furnished interesting evidence of the power of medical 
missions as an agency for promoting Christianity in China. The Society 
supports three native evangelists in connection with this mission. One 
of them (Mr, Tsin) is the pastor of the city church. Mr. Chang, senr., 
is principally engaged in connection with the training class and the 
hospital; and Mr. Lin has his sphere of labour in the country district 
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connected with the mission. I had an interesting conference with these 
and other workers connected with the mission, and received from them 
much information respecting the character of the people with whom they 
had to do, and the influence of Christianity upon the life of the converts. 

Mr. Lees has for some years maintained a training class of young men 
whom he prepares to be evangelists. The candidates are received on 
approbation for several months, and are trained for a period of from 
three to five years. During the latter part of their course they are 
encouraged to take a large share in the daily services in the city chapels. 
Here, as elsewhere, they have to be supported during their-course of 
study. This training class has been a most useful means of supply 
for this mission, and has also been a help to the mission at Peking. The 
results have not been all satisfactory, some of those who have received 
training having grievously disappointed the hopes of their teacher; but, 
notwithstanding this, the class is one of increasing importance. It may 
not be out of place here to dwell upon the increasing importance of develop- 
ing a well-trained native agency for carrying on the work of missions in 
China, and for providing pastors for the native churches. Apparently, 
men of native scholarship are not wanting among the converts, and some 
of them are most effective speakers, and earnest workers in the missions. 
But, as yet, very little systematic effort has been made to give these men 
such a careful Biblical and theological training as to fit them to become 
leaders of their fellow Christians in the future development of the Chris- 
tian Church. The native church in China is not yet strong enough to 
support a ministry with any vigour, but it is most desirable that there 
should be men fitted to take the lead, not only by natural ability and the 
evidence of spiritual qualifications, but also by such careful training as 
is always requisite for strong and continuous service. The work of the 
Society in China is at present of small proportions, but we all earnestly 
look for and expect a large increase; and prudence suggests that we 
should prepare for such increase, and provide the means for enlarged 
work by making provision for obtaining and training suitable men as 
workers. 

The country work connected with this mission is, as in many other 
cases in China, carried on at a considerable distance from the base of 
operations. The district lies in the extreme south of the province of 
Chili, and on the northern borders of the province of Shantung, the Grand 
Canal being a means of communication right down its centre. The 
nearest station is twenty-five miles from Tientsin, and the farthest is 
fully 150 miles away. It was to me a matter of very great regret that 
I was unable to pay a visit to this interesting country mission, the fruits 
of which have already been considerable, and the promise in which is 
very large and hopeful. 
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Companions for a Quiet Hour. Hymus of the Present Century from 
the German. Rendered into English Verse by the Rev. Joun KE ty. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Many of the hymns contained in this collec- 
tion are unknown to English readers, though they have attained a wide 
popularity in Germany. Some of them are exceedingly beautiful, and 
will form a valuable addition to our hymnology. Take, e.g., the following, 
entitled— 











LOOK UP. 


Begone, O load of care, begone, 
No longer burden me: 

My Father, who the lilies clothes, 
Will clothe me willingly. 


Am IT in sorrow, and alone ? 
And board and chamber bare ? 

My Father, who the fowls doth feed, 

Still for His child will care. 


What is it, then, that troubles me 
While on the earth I roam ? 

I know the Father loveth me, 

And soon will call me home. 


And there shall I my Saviour see, 

And kneel before His throne, 
Then shall I in His glory shine, 
And know as I am known. 


A little while the dream called life 
Will all have passed away ; 
The spirit reconciled shall rise 
To its true home for aye. 


Then what no ear hath heard, I’ll hear ; 
No eye hath seen, I’ll see; 

With angel hosts, in endless bliss 
Transfigured there I'll be. 


Then oh, my heart, be glad, rejoice, 
To Heaven uplifted be! 

Howe’er the Lord dispose thy life 

It will be well with thee. 











Heart’s Delight. Three Vols. By Cartes Gipson. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Gibbon can be one of the most realistic of writers, and 
he can be one of the most melodramatic. He can write stories which are 
like charming idylls, redolent of the country in its beauty and freshness, 
and interesting us in simple-minded and true-hearted people, who lead 
quiet and natural lives “far away from the madding crowd;” and he 
can write novels of stirring incident, with plots artistically elaborated and 
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well-fitted to sustain the attention, and, indeed, approaching to the sensa- 
tional, in their sudden surprises and their tragic crimes. In the work 
before us he has managed to unite these apparently opposite qualities. 
In the opening scenes we are introduced to the heroine, a charming 
child of nature, unsophisticated and lovely as the Highland home in 
which she lived; but we have also, as though to mark the contrast, the 
crafty conspirator, whose intrigues and crimes are to form the centre 
around which the story is to revolve. The two elements are blended 
together throughout the tale, which has the great merit of thoroughly 
sustaining the interest. The plot is based on one of those romantic 
incidents which, we believe, may be found in the history of many 
great families. Of course they are not of every-day occurrence, or they 
would not lend themselves so easily to the novelist’s hands. The incident 
on which the plot turns is certainly not impossible, and if it be accepted, 
others fit in without any violation of probability. Indeed, in many parts 
there is a minuteness of detail, and also a local colouring, which gives 
the story an extremely natural character. We can almost follow the 
actors as they pass from Aberdeen to the place where the scene is princi- 
pally laid. But this realism is surely carried a trifle too far when we are 
taken into Crathie church, and see the chief villain and conspirator of 
the story engaged in a murderous design upon the Queen. 





For Family Worship. Edited by Lyman Aszott, D.D. (James 
Clarke and Co.) This is a most praiseworthy and successful endeavour 
to supply a want which must long have been felt in many Christian 
households, for “‘ some brief, comprehensive, and adequate manual to aid 
in family devotions.” ‘It differs,” says Dr. Abbott, ‘‘in many important 
respects, from previous volumes prepared for the same purpose. In its 
preparation I have had the young especially in mind. Family prayers 
ought always to be made attractive to the children. Life interests all 
conditions and all ages. A large proportion of the Bible is devoted to a 
record of holy lives. <A large proportion of the Scripture readings which 
constitute the first part of this volume consist, therefore, of the lives of 
Moses, David, Daniel, Christ,and Paul. The principal incidents in these 
lives have been selected, as arranged, that when the course is completed, 
the household, from the youngest to the oldest, will have a tolerably 
accurate and comprehensive idea of the complete life. At thesame time, 
I have endeavoured so to select every incident that it shall convey its own 
direct moral or spiritual instruction.” In addition to these historical 
readings we have seventy-four from the Psalms and Epistles, ‘‘ utterances 
of practical counsel or of spiritual experience.” A peculiarly valuable 
feature in this book is the introduction of passages suited to special experi- 
ences, each of which has its appropriate title. The readings have the 
advantage of being short as well as to the point. The prayers, which 
occupy by far the smaller space in the volume, have been carefully 
setected from the Prayer Book, and from various manuals of devotion, 
both of ancient and modern times. Dr. Abbott has done his work as 
editor with considerable judgment, and has succeeded in compiling a 
volume which is sure to meet with a hearty welcome in many Christian 
families on both sides of the water. 
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Babylon. By Grant ALLEN. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) This 
is a book of no ordinary merit. Whether, judged by the laws of the art, 
it is entitled ‘to rank high among novels, we will not attempt to pro- 
nounce, but it has certainly elements of very unusual interest and 
power. The writer must have had wide and varied opportunities of 
observation, and utilized them with exceptional diligence and ability, for 
he contrives to give an air of reality to characters as different as an old- 
fashioned rector in Somersetshire, and a deacon of the Hopkinsite connec- 
tion in America, and to scenes which lie as far apart as the wilds of New 
York State and a sculptor’s studio in Rome. There is an originality 
about the characters which was to be expected in those who are intro- 
duced to us as being distinctively men of genius, but which is not there- 
fore the less interesting and attractive. The early scenes in which two 
lads, both of them instinct with the true spirit of art, grow up amid sur- 
roundings the most contrary to their taste, and the most unsuited to the 
development of their gifts, are remarkably well done, and indeed the 
whole story of their early progress has about it a singular amount of 
reality. Some of the characters of the book are extremely well drawn, 
and there is a variety in them which gives life to the story. The book is 
full of clever hits, which we would gladly extract did our space permit. 
The author is especially happy in ridiculing the pretensions of pompous 
humbugs, and in setting forth those common-sense views of men and life 
which, we trust, are quietly supplanting the false ideas of Society. 


A Noble Kinsman. By Anton Guitio Barriui. Translated from the 
Italian. By H. A. Martin. In Two Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Mr. 
Fisher Unwin deserves credit for his efforts to introduce some of the 
works of the best foreign novelists to the English readers. There is no 
way in which we are more likely to get a correct knowledge of foreign 
peoples than from the writers who depict them and their lives, and whose 
success depends on the faithfulness of their representations. LBarrili is 
an Italian, and, of course, he knows Italy as no mere stranger can. He 
is thus able to give us an insight into its society, and to help us to under- 
stand its tone of feeling and its habits of life to an extent which otherwise 
would be impossible. Nothing is more interesting in this story than to 
see the way in which internal political difficulties, which at one time kept 
the entire peninsula in unrest, affected the private relations of families. 
They are only one element in the complications which create the diffi- 
culties and the interest of the plot, but they are a very important one. 
Altogether the book is one which thoroughly deserves success. It has 
no unhealthy excitement, and instruction as well as entertainment is to 
be derived from it. 


Skippers and Shellbacks. By James Runcman. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Runciman has a real and living sympathy with men of low degree. 
The simple annals of the poor, and from this volume it would seem those 
of the seafaring class in particular, have great attraction forhim. He tries 
to understand their modes of thought and feeling, enters into their cares 
and sorrows, and, as he has a striking gift as a narrator, is able to interest 
others in them also. In ‘‘ Skippers and Shellbacks” he has collected a con- 
siderable number of short stories, chiefly relating to the sea and those who 
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go down to the sea in ships. They are well told, and not only afford re- 
creation for a leisure hour, but serve to foster those true human sympathies 
which help to enlarge and purify the heart. 


In Peril and Privation. By James Payn. (Chatto and Windus. ) 
We well remember that in our school library there was hardly a book 
more popular than the ‘“ Stories of Famous Shipwrecks.” We did not our- 
selves quite enter into the prevailing taste, but it was impossible to deny 
its existence. Boys, doubtless, have the same taste to-day, and this is 
precisely the kind of book to attract them. Here are a number of stories 
of castaways as told in Mr. Payn’s own inimitable style. The incidents 
themselves are sufficiently exciting, and no man better knows how to do 
them justice. 


Miss Cadogan, by Jut1aN HawtTHorneE (Chatto and Windus), is clearly 
told. The heroine herself is a charming sort cf character, exceedingly 
well drawn. The plot is so skilfully drawn that the curiosity of the 
reader is kept up to the end. 


The Rover of the Andes. By R. M. Batuantyne. (J. Nisbet and Co.) 
In this new story Mr. Ballantyne is at his best. It is written in his own 
characteristic vein, and abounds in incidents of a lively and sometimes 
startling and sensational kind. It is a tale of adventure in South America, 
a sufficiently wide field, and one which affords ample scope for the writer's 
powers. Mr. Ballantyne excels in his portrayal of negro characters, and 
generally introduces one into his stories. The negro of the present story, 


Quashy by name, is a most diverting specimen of humanity, and his droll 
remarks and comical behaviour furnish an endless fund of amusement for 
the reader. 


Widow Winpenny’s Watchword. By J. Jackson Wray. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) This little volume forms the second of the Knapsack Series, 
and will be found very useful by colporteurs and others whose business 
it is to distribute literature of a healthy and religious order amongst poor 
people in towns and country districts. It contains a great deal of good 
sense and sound piety expressed in terse and homely language. 


The Cathedral Caw. By Lina Oman Cooper. Then and Now. By 
the same Writer. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Two capital short stories for 
young children. The former is founded on facts. 


The Owner of Broadlands. By Mrs. H. B. Pautu. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) In this story Mrs. Paull has traced the downward course of 
a young spendthrift. Walter Langley is introduced to us in the first 
chapter as a youth of seventeen, with no fixed principles, and with a 
strong tendency to extravagance and prodigality. His mother, who loved 
him not wisely, but too well, has endeavoured to correct the tendency, 
by threatening him with the forfeiture of his bachelor uncle’s estate of 
Broadlands, to which he is the heir, but without producing the desired 
effect. The result happened which might easily have been foreseen. 
Being sent to London and articled as a solicitor’s clerk, he soon formed 
dangerous acquaintances who, step by step, led him completely astray. 
The tale is an effective one and is well told. 
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Arrica.—French Protestant Mission to the Zambesi.—M. Coillard, the 
valiant promoter of this mission, has succeeded in reaching Lialue, the capital 
of the Barotse country, where he hopes to establish his headquarters. 
War has done its work, and the place consists of a few miserable huts 
half-buried beneath the luxuriant grass. All that M. Coillard could find 
of the treasures once possessed by the King Lewanika were his throne, 
or armchair, and his footstool, covered with leopard-skins. Even his 
royal vessel, quite a work of African art, was sunk, so that nothing might 
remain to remind the people of the banished king. The Jesuits, who 
had once a station here, asked M. Coillard to rescue any of their pro- 
perty he might be able to discover, but all that he found was a little 
iron and a medicine chest, from which all the bottles had been taken out 
to make tobacco-boxes (!) Hearing that M. Coillard was coming, the chiefs 
assembled to welcome him, and to introduce him to the boy-king. Ali 
were very hearty, and a piece of ground was given suitable for the 
mission station. It was intended to effect a settlement there in May last, 
the chiefs promising to help in getting the goods transported across the 
river. Before returning to Sesheke to fetch his wife and niece, and the 
other members of the mission, M. Coillard was requested by the chiefs to 
bring his Bassuto companions with him. As he remarks, the Barotses 
hold the Makololos (Bassutos) in high esteem, and still speak their lan- 
guage. Bassuto Evangelists are desired, and this leads M. Coillard to 
remark what a grand field there is here for the Bassuto Churches, if only 
they were prepared to take it up. There was a burst of missionary zeal 
amongst them in 1876, but war has raged in the Lessute country since 
then, and the Churches have lost much of their first love. May God lead 
them to consider their position, and the work to which He seems to call 
them here in the heart of a vast region where up to the present time not 
a ray of gospel light has shone. 


The Transvaal.—Wesleyan Mission among the Korannas.—A Wes- 
leyan missionary just settled at Bloemtrof speaks most encouragingly of 
the state of things he found existing among some of the Korannas living 
here. Resembling somewhat in features the Chinese, and in point of 
colour brown rather than black, they are in their natural state a most 
degraded people; but the thirty-six members of the tribe with whom the 
missionary began his work he found to be bright and happy Christians, 
an example of the redemptive power of the gospel. And the remarkable 
feature of their case is that they have no Bible, for no one has, as yet, 
succeeded in translating the sacred volume into their language, and though 
they all speak Dutch, very few can read it. Nevertheless, they have a 
considerable knowledge of the Scriptures. Many of them were converted 
at distant stations, and though for years without a minister or Christian 
privileges, they had remained ‘steadfast. The same missionary cites 
another instance of the way in which some of these converted Africans 
retain the knowledge and faith acquired years ago at some mission 
station. Going to a place twenty-two miles distant where some members 
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of the Baralong nation reside, he found an old man who had been brought 
to Christ when living in the Orange Free State, and on coming to this 
place nine months since he had begun to preach to the people, some of 
whom were also members of the Wesleyan Church. Elsewhere in the 
Transvaal there lives a one-eyed man, May Loti, who is working for 
Christ, and has succeeded in building up a strong spiritual church. He is 
now erecting a chapel, and when the missionary wrote ninety persons 
were waiting for baptism. And yet these people have only been once 
visited by a white missionary. 


Ashanti.—The Wesleyan Missionary Society has of late been re- 
organizing its work in this unhappy country. A complete chain of 
stations has been formed for a distance of seven days’ journey into the 
interior, and the missionary who has been engaged in this work adds, 
that had time and the season permitted, he believes he might have traversed 
the whole region northwards and planted stations on the very borders of 
the desert that stretches along the southern base of the Kong mountains. 
Ashanti is no longer a compact empire, but an aggregation of petty 
states, proud of their independence and still more of their freedom. It 
is this dismemberment of the empire which explains the ready reception 
of the gospel, and the sincere requests for the opening of mission stations. 
Some of the changes observed by the missionary in his journey of 
investigation are remarkable. He found that the town of Bekwai, which 
was destroyed in 1874 at the time of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s famous march 
on Coomassie, had been rebuilt, and wore that air of stateliness for which 
it was formerly noted. The recently-elected king was obliged to swear, 
not only to abolish human sacrifices, but also to maintain the mission ; 
and the stability of his throne, says the missionary, depends on his 
fidelity to his oath. There is a native minister there, and the people 
have built a compound for him, more commodious than their own, and in 
a good situation. In Coomassie matters were not so favourable. The 
chiefs would gladly receive a missionary, but on condition of his getting 
them a king and securing peace for them. When they received the 
mission previously it was only to get national prestige, and when it began 
to affect the people, then the edict was issued that no Ashanti must 
become a Christian. The grass is now growing in the streets once trodden 
by surging crowds, and the terrible thicket, preserved in the heart of the 
town for the purpose of receiving the headless bodies of the holocausts of 
human beings immolated year after year, is gradually encroaching on 
the market-place. Kukofa, which was second to Coomassie, is also a 
desolation. 


Baleni.i—An American missionary has explored a region to the north 
and west of Delagoa Bay, of which little has hitherto been known. At 
the end of his report of the journey he exclaims, ‘‘ How great ts Africa!’ 
We seem only to be just beginning to be acquainted with its vast regions 
and its numerous tribes. Here, for instance, along the banks of the 
Limpopo and Shangair rivers, and on the Baleni plain traversed by the 
former of these rivers, are large kraals, ‘‘ far outnumbering those of any 
district in Natal.’ The people were friendly, and the chief of the district, 
Manjoru, said he should be glad for missionaries to settle amongst them, 
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or “no one ever heard anything but good of them.” Still, he could not 
settle the question, as he is only a chief and must await orders from 
Umganu, the successor of the old Zulu king Umzila. Zulu is spoken by 
the chiefs and most of the men understand it, but not the women and 
children. The country is very productive and well-watered, but its 
suitability for Europeans seems very doubtful. When will the native 
Churches further south be able to send forth their missionaries to 
evangelize those vast regions ? 

Bassuto Mission. — The French missionaries who conduct this 
mission—previous to the outbreak of the late war, one of the most 
successful of modern missions—now complain greatly of the ravages 
which brandy is causing among their people. A Temperance Society 
has been established, and much is hoped from this movement. Heathens 
as well as Christians may join it. Further, the missionaries have sent a 
joint letter to the chief, warning them of the danger to their tribes from 
the increase of drinking habits. Each missionary, accompanied by a 
deputation from his consistory, has waited upon the chief of his district 
and read the letter. And a missionary’s wife, writing on August 5th, 
says that a better spirit seems now to animate the chiefs. One of them 
had a dream just as the letter above referred to was put into circulation. 
He thought he saw the Lessuto inhabited solely by white men, and he 
heard a voice saying, ‘‘ This is the result of brandy-drinking.”’ Further, 
Mopéli, a brother of Moshesh, and who was one of M. Casalis’ first con- 
verts, but who has now been living for many years in the Free State, and 
very indifferent to the religion which he professed to have accepted, has 
been visiting the chiefs in the Lessuto and urging them to return to God 
and to give up brandy. 

Uganda.—The Church Missionary Society has, after a long interval, 
again received news from their Nyanza Mission. The tidings are of a 
chequered nature. The young king’s caprices are very trying to the 
people in general as well as to the mission. He has changed his capital 
five times, There has also been some persecution, and three boys who 
had been baptized were burnt to death, but were singing the praises of 
Christ unto the very last—so Uganda has a martyr-roll. The gospel is 
making way, and something is being done towards supplying the people 
with a little Christian literature in the shape of prayers, the command- 
ments, and Scripture texts. The next thing will be to translate and 
publish the New Testament. But it is tedious work, as every sheet has 
to go through the hands of the best pupils again and again before they 
agree on it. This, of course, is inevitable where a language is in process 
of formation. The return of three Romish priests to Buganda makes 
this work of printing the Scriptures all the more urgent. These men will 
not put a single gospel into the hands of their pupils, but they are very 
quick to discern the slightest error in translation ; and when in Buganda 
before, they taught that the missionaries perverted the Word of God to 
suit their views. The missionaries call out earnestly for reinforcements, 
and they add, “This land will soon be either Christian, or Popish, or 
Mohammedan! ” 
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DECEMBER, 1885. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Nonconrormists did much to win the signal victory of 
Liberalism in 1880. That the Liberal defeat of 1874 was: 
due largely to the languid interest which they showed in the 
struggle is undoubted, but friend and foe unite to testify 
to the zeal which they displayed in 1880, and by which 
they sought to repair the consequences of their previous 
indifference. A serious responsibility did undoubtedly attach 
to those who helped in any way to bring about the disastrous 
Tory régime from which the country was delivered by the 
victory of 1880. It would not be wise to try and fix now the 
blame for the unhappy circumstances which caused the cold- 
ness, in many cases passing on to the positive estrangement, 
of Nonconformists in 1874. Suffice it to say, the effect was 
such that it may well serve as a caution for the future. It is 
easy to talk lightly of Toryism so long as it is in a minority, 
and as impotent to do evil as Giant Pope in his cave ; but it is: 
a wholly different thing when it has grasped the reins of 
power, and is able to work its own sweet will. With it and its 
principles Nonconformists can never have any real sympathy. 
Nonconformity has in it the energy of a living present, and 
the hope of a progressive future. It has liberal, broad, 
human sympathies; is of the people, and must trust in the 
people; was cradled in liberty, nursed in tribulation, and 
trained in a school of trial which has given it robustness and 
strength. Its heart, therefore, must be with freedom and 
progress ; that is, it must desire the triumph of true Liberalism. 
The latest experience of Tory rule has taught it, if indeed 
VOL. XIV. 58 
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such teaching could be necessary, that all for which it cares in 
national policy, the supremacy of righteousness, the mainten- 
ance of peace, the perfecting of liberty of conscience, the well- 
being of the masses of the people, are bound up with the 
diffusion of Liberal principles and the rule of intelligent 
Liberal statesmen. It asks nothing from the State, except 
that it would not come between it and the sun, and it has, 
therefore, no sectarian interests to promote by political action. 
It cares for the national good, and its course must be deter- 
mined solely by regard to that. How will it act in 1885? 
What part are Nonconformists to play in the eventful drama, 
on whose last act we have already entered ? 

There is very much to interest us as Nonconformists in the 
present contest. For the first time the voice of the people is 
to be heard in such a manner as to admit of no possibility of 
mistake. The nation, and not any section of it, will decide on 
the issues which are at present raised. For good or for evil, 
Demos is master of the situation. There is little more 
remaining to be done in order to secure the most effective 
representation of the people possible. The system of re- 
gistration needs re-adjustment, the arrangements for the 
elections need to be simplified, possibly a little more care needs 
to be taken so as to enable electors to give their votes without 
inconvenience, and that is about all which the law can do. 
A newly-enfranchised people may fail to understand their own 
power, and consequently be slow to exercise it at the first 
election; but this is a mistake which only experience can 
correct. The law gives the right, and we believe it will be 
very widely exercised. The result will be watched with 
extreme interest by all parties, but by none more than Non- 
conformists. They have always professed faith in the people, 
and they anxiously watch to see how far that faith is to be 
justified by works. It is certainly not for them to stand aloof 
at such a crisis. Events have shown that they have large 
influence among the very classes who have now been intro- 
duced into the electorate; and if the responsibilities of leader- 
ship come upon them, they must show themselves prepared 
to discharge them in an intelligent and patriotic spirit. 

There may, probably will, be many who are disappointed 
because they are not fighting under the standard of religious 
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equality, and because by the confession of all their leaders it 
is impossible that the coming Parliament should take it up. 
But it is hard to believe that any sane man who under- 
stands the conditions of political life could ever have seri- 
ously expected that it would. It is conceivable that so 
strong a wave of popular feeling might sweep across the 
country as would compel an early settlement of the ques- 
tion, and if the zealous efforts of the clergy to make this 
the one question of the election had been seconded by the 
Radicals from their side, it would be rash to say that this 
might not have been the result. But there is nothing 
of the kind in view, and certainly it is not to be de- 
sired. In its absence there is much to be dealt with 
before Disestablishment can be brought into the questions of 
the hour. The talk which is so common as to the difficulty 
of settling previous matters is of more than doubtful 
expediency, and serves only to give greater strength to the 
Opposition. But it is certain that considerable time will be 
spent about subjects in which we are all interested and which 
we would not willingly have delayed, and this in itself will 
be a practical hindrance to the introduction of Disestablish- 
ment tothe new Parliament. Lord Rosebery made a strong 
point in his appeal to the friends of the movement in Scot- 
land when he asked them what reform they were content to 
postpone for the sake of removing the Scotch Establishment. 
The answer might have been, that other business was not likely 
to be expedited by the suggestion that it must be cleared 
away in order to allow the question of religious equality 
to be raised; and further, that a little more resolution might 
suffice to accomplish both objects. But practically, and in 
the present temper of our leaders, this obstacle of time is 
itself decisive ; and it is as idle to complain as it would be 
hopeless to attempt to change a determination which, to a 
large extent, is reasonable. 

The result is, that the questions before the electorate do not 
possess any special interest for Nonconformists as such. Yet, 
if they are closely examined, it is not difficult to perceive that 
they affect us. At every point it is the battle of popular 
right against privilege. Local Government is disestablish- 
ment of the squires as magistrates and controllers of all 
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private affairs. London Municipal Reform is the disestablish- 
ment of the little ring who have made municipal government 
in the greatest city in the world a byword and a hissing. 
Even new laws of Procedure are the disestablishment of 
enemies of freedom who have converted the old safeguards of 
liberty into instruments of tyranny. Everywhere the Liberal 
partyis fighting against unjust privilege, and is thus advancing 
to the point at which it must be confronted with privilege 
because of religious opinion. The battle is in the future, 
but the fight of the coming election will tell upon it. We 
cannot stand aloof in sullen selfishness because there are 
other victories to be won before we reach the struggle in which 
we are more intimately concerned. 

Perhaps the most discouraging incident in connection with 
the pending struggle is the attitude taken by Mr. Gladstone 
towards Nonconformists. It would be folly to try and conceal 
the bitter, it might be said cruel, disappointment, which his 
speech has caused to those who have never wavered in their 
allegiance, but stood firm and true when moderate Liberals 
were sparing no effort to destroy his influence. Dissenters 
did not expect him to pursue a different policy; but there are 
two points on which they are naturally and reasonably sensi- 
tive. Mr. Gladstone has manifestly allowed his attitude 
towards the Scottish Church to be decided by his feelings in 
relation to that of England ; that is, he isso anxious about the 
fate of the Anglican Establishment, that, rather than com- 
promise its safety in the slightest degree, he will adjourn the 
settlement of the question: in Scotland in a manner so strong 
as to strain the fidelity of his most trusty adherents to the 
utmost. The second point on which we may feel is the almost 
contemptuous manner in which he puts aside the idea of Dis- 
establishment in England as though it were a dream of 
Utopia. But, after all, let us be just. We are not betrayed, 
or deceived, or deserted. There is no new departure on Mr. 
Gladstone’s part. The difference is in tone, not in matter; 
and when we find that precisely the same complaint is made 
on the opposite side by Dr. Charteris, as a Conservative 
defender of the Scotch Establishment, it may be that we are 
a little over sensitive. Whether it was wise, even from his 
own standpoint as the preacher of Liberal unity, to incline 
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so very decidedly to one section of the party, is not for us to 
determine. The authors of the “ Radical Programme” will 
have to be reckoned with, and they are men who can make 
themselves felt. But when we have said the worst as to any 
momentary disappointment or vexation which we may have 
experienced, Mr. Gladstone remains the chief of the Liberal 
party, and the grandest representative of Liberal principles 
this country has known for many a day. It is true that men 
have taken advantage of his popularity, and conjured by his 
name whose record of service to him and to the party is blurred 
and blotted over by acts of desertion, if not of positive treason. 
But their triumph will certainly be brief, and it is not for us 
to increase it by unfaithfulness at this crisis. The principles 
remain to excite our enthusiasm. Nay, our enthusiasm for 
our veteran chief has not died out. We have yet to give an 
emphatic denial to the calumnies with which the Tories have 
been assailing him during the years of his Administration ; 
and if this were all that had to be done, there is sufficient 
reason why we should employ all our efforts. 

But we have more to do than this. The hatred of the 
Tories has marked out the future leader of Liberalism, and 
the larger the number of thorough-going Liberals we can 
send to the next Parliament the better do we prepare the way 
for the work he will have to do in the future. In our deter- 
mination to vindicate the reputation of Mr. Gladstone and 
restore him to his true position, we are not to relax our efforts 
on behalf of religious equality. Mr. Bosworth Smith indulges 
in a vain hope that we are not only disheartened, but are 
already preparing to abandon a sinking ship. Possibly there 
was a time when Dame Partington fancied that she and her 
mop had got ahead of the Atlantic. At all events, such 
delusions have possessed the minds of all her imitators since, 
and Mr. Bosworth Smith seems to be under their influence at 
present. The time is not far distant when he will be rudely 
undeceived. In the meantime it remains for us to bear our 
testimony to what we believe to be religious as well as political 
truth ; to do the work and fight the battle of the hour; to 
strengthen, as far as we are able, the forces which are making 
for liberty and progress. Religious equality is the necessary 
outcome of all the teaching and work of Liberalism. Liberal 
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Churchmen shrink from the application of their own principles 
to the special interest about which they are concerned. They 
are only following the example of Liberal landowners and 
farmers in the struggle for Free Trade, and of Liberal Alder- 
men in the present contest for Municipal Reform in London. 
But their resistance will be as powerless in the one case as in 
the others. The tide sweeps on, utterly regardless of the 
trifling hindrances which selfishness is continually interposing 
in its path. We have no desire to snatch a premature decision, 
and, in truth, experience would teach us to dread it. We 
have borne the pressure of injustice for centuries, and we can 
bear it still, until the voice of a convinced people shall pro- 
nounce that political distinctions based on differences of 
religious opinion are intolerable and must end for ever. This 
is the truth we have to inculcate in season and out of season. 
Bishops and clergy are extremely anxious to keep the mind of 
the nation occupied about the question of property, and we 
have allowed ourselves to be too much troubled about it. It 
should be ours rather to press home continually the point, why 
should the State invest any one Church with ascendency over 
all others? This is the Nonconformist’s legitimate demand, 
and it must be met. It will be met all the sooner if we 
press it in its simplicity. Bishops may ask what, in that 
case, is to come of Church property, but that is not for us 
to answer. Politicians must decide such points as those. 
It surely cannot be argued that we must suffer injustice 
rather than disturb the Church in the enjoyment of national 
property. 

Never was there a contest into which it was more necessary 
to carry off the spirit of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,” and there is 
no class who have more occasion for its manifestation than 
Nonconformists. Amid the excitement of political conflict it 
is always hard to preserve the calm and composure of quiet 
trust, to be fair and even generous in the judgment of op- 
ponents, to be undisturbed by alternations of opinion which 
in themselves are sufficiently trying. But the strain upon 
faith and charity necessarily becomes stronger when we find 
ourselves charged with offences from which every instinct of 
our souls would make us recoil, classed with men to whom 
we are in direct antagonism, credited with designs abhorrent 
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alike to our religious sentiment and our moral principle. To 
be assailed as atheists and unbelievers, and often by men 
whose only evidence of sympathy with religion is their hatred 
of those who challenge their political supremacy, and still 
more to have their charges sanctioned by men of higher cha- 
racter and responsibility, not even excluding bishops, is not a 
pleasant experience. But it can be endured so long as we are 
sustained by a conscious honesty of purpose, and a simple 
trust that God will vindicate the right. It is not for us to 
meet railing with railing, but we must not suffer any railing 
to turn us aside from the path of duty. 

‘In your patience ye shall win your souls ” is a great truth 
(for the form of which we are indebted to the Revised Version) 
which, as Christian men, we might carry with us into the 
struggle. Feverish excitement is not a sign of strength. 
Faith inspires a man with zeal, earnestness, decision; but it 
‘teaches him also quietly to wait, and to wait because the great 
successes of truth are not, and cannot be, achieved in a 
moment. Victory at the coming election is a matter of very 
secondary importance as compared with the maintenance of 
Christian character. The influence of the latter remains, 
that of the former soon passes away. A defeat at the polling- 
booth may cause temporary embarrassment and difficulty, 
but it may be repaired with comparative ease ; whereas any 
infidelity to great principles or inconsistencies with Christian 
law means a loss of influence which cannot soon be recovered. 
Even if it were possible to secure any object by tactics 
which, however clever, were unscrupulous, the gain would be a 
positive loss in the ultimate issue. In short, victory is not a 
necessity, but character is. Looked at even on the lowest 
grounds, an honourable defeat may be more profitable than a 
victory purchased by any tampering with right. In our 
patience we shall win our souls, and there is nothing which is 
so well worth winning. The great battle of religious equality 
is not to be fought now, except in so far (and that is no small 
qualification) as it is involved in the general cause of right 
and progress. But we shall have other campaigns and other 
battles before us, and our first concern is that we conduct 
ourselves now with such highminded loyalty to truth, such 
courage, such charity to all who differ, and such calm equani- 
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mity, whether in success or defeat, that we shall have 
strengthened our position for whatever struggles await us in 
the future. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


THE BEST THING IN PARIS, 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


WE have been going up and down, and through and through, 
this gay, beautiful, and wicked city, until our eyes are weary 
with seeing, our ears with hearing, and our minds with 
searching for expressions of admiration that shall not be 
out-worn and commonplace. We have driven about the 
festive streets in our brisk little voitwres till we have grown 
utterly tired of the splendid shop windows, so characteristic 
of Parisian life; outside, all grandeur and glitter; inside, 
almost nothing that would indicate a shop; a bit of a counter, 
a few boxes, a chair or two, and a French woman with the 
typical black hair and eyes, long, straight nose, and some- 
what insignificant chin. 

We have visited the grand churches, that seem little more 
suggestive of reverence and worship than the splendid Academy 
of Music at the end of the Rue de l’Opera; we have walked 
the galleries of the Louvre, till we have grown bewildered with 
Murillos, Correggios, Del Sartos, Rembrandts, Rubenses, and 
the works of scores of other Masters. We have wandered 
through the intricacies of the Bois de Boulogne; we have sat 
in the Sainte Chapelle ; we have listened to the bell of the 
Saint Germain du Roi, whose tongue gave the signal for the 
beginning of the slaughter of St. Bartholomew; we have 
strolled, somewhat disgusted, along the galleries of the 
Luxembourg, striving not to see how little regard the living 
artists of France have for the proprieties of life. We have 
spent hours and hours searching out the wonders of Versailles, 
marvelling at the madness with which the money of the French 
people had there been squandered, and finding in its reckless 
splendours almost a full excuse for the French Revolution. 
We have grown sentimental over poor Marie Antoinette, her 
petite Trianon, her Swiss cottage, and her other royal toys. 
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Truth to tell we have seen the most in the ways of shows and 
sights, pictures and statuary, parks and gardens, that Paris 
has to display to her thousands of visitors; and yet, until 
yesterday, we had not seen the best thing in Paris. 

We were sitting on one of the balconies of our pretty hotel, 
looking down, with a despairing sort of sorrow, upon the 
street below, where all the shops were open, and a brisker 
traffic was going on than is even common to a week-day, for 
it was Sunday afternoon. The pavements were thronged with 
gay passers, in their holiday attire, and at the doors of every 
glittering shop was the inevitable little circular, white-topped 
table, with its group of men and women, sipping vin ordinaire, 
eating grapes, and smoking cigarettes. The people all looked 
happy and at their ease, and had it not been Sunday, the 
sight would have been an attractive one. Just then one of 
our party stepped upon the balcony, and handed me a card 
of invitation to one of the McAll Mission Meetings, in the 
Rue de St. Honoré, at five o’clock. We determined at once 
to accept it, and were soon pressing our way through the gay 
crowds to the place indicated. 

We found at the door a very earnest, elderly man, whom 
we had met the week before at Lucerne, with his hand full of 
leaflets, which he was offering to every passer who seemed in- 
clined to stop. We entered the room used as a chapel, directly 
from the street—a rather low-browed, very plain apartment, 
as simply furnished for the purposes of worship as it could 
well be. (We were afterwards told that a zealous knot of 
ladies in Philadelphia pay ten thousand francs a year for the 
rent of this room, for the use of the McAll Mission.) 

When we entered, we found the room about half full of 
French people, of the bourgeois class, not by any means, 
however, of the poorest sort. There was an occasional bare- 
headed woman; for all women of the artisan class go bonnet- 
less to church and everywhere else—and here and there a 
man in the universal blue blouse; but we were glad to 
observe that almost all were just such people as we had 
left walking the streets, and laughing and chatting at the 
shop doors. Some eager English ladies were busily going 
about seating the incomers, and supplying them with little 
French hymn-books, filled with translations of Moody and 
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Sankey hymns. There was a small cabinet organ, at which 
another English lady presided; and a simple desk on a 
slightly raised platform, answered:as a pulpit. In a little 
while the room was entirely filled, and true to the moment 
of appointment, three French ministers entered, and took 
their places on the platform. I had never heard a French 
minister preach, and had never understood the wonderful 
power which Adolph Monod used to exercise, twenty-five 
years ago, over one of our party, who used to hear him in 
the Oratoire. But I learned his secret yesterday. French 
preaching and French oratory are entirely different from that 
of other nationalities ; and have a power, a piquancy, a nerve 
of their own, quite in contrast with all that to which we had 
been accustomed. Perhaps there were peculiar reasons why 
we should enjoy this intensely fervid French eloquence. 

For weeks we had been travelling through England and 
Scotland, attending, almost invariably, the services of the 
two established Churches. We had sat in the cathedral of 
the old city of Chester, and listened to Dean Howson reading 
the afternoon lessons, without a single modulation of voice. 
We had attended service in York Minster, and marvelled at 
the strange lifelessness that seemed to pervade it. We had 
been to some of the beautiful rural churches, where a solemn 
propriety seemed to freeze up minister and people. We.had 
prayed at St. Giles and St. Cuthbert’s, and other Scotch kirks, 
and been oppressed with the same sense of droning heaviness. 
We had gone in London to St. Margaret’s, expecting to be 
thrilled with the rush and fire of Canon Farrar’s glowing 
periods, and we had heard him deliver a thirty minutes’ dis- 
course in an unvarying monotone, with, as one of our party 
observed, one sole gesture—the lifting of his fore-finger one 
single time. We had been at the service, which the Anglican 
Church so properly provides for her members, in many Con- 
tinental capitals, and the same criticism might be applied to 
all. Once only, at the pretty little English chapel at the 
Hague, did we hear a minister who so far departed from the 
regulation tone and action, as to lift his arm and enforce his 
utterances with rapid and rising inflections. All this ex- 
perience may have prepared us for the enjoyment we had 
yesterday. 
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The short opening prayer was electric in its earnestness. 
One saw instantly that the speaker threw himself, with all 
the fervour of his Gallic nature, into the service. And when 
he gave out the hymn, repeating a stanza at a time, with 
lifted hand, and eyebrows knit with the intensity of his plead- 
ing tone, a subdued thrill appeared to sway the audience. 
There seemed real eloquence in these simple utterances. 


“Viens, ame qui pleure, 
Viens a ton Saveur ; 
Dans tes tristes heures, 
Dis-lui ta douleur. 

Fais tout bas ta plainte 
A ce bon Jesus. 
Parle-lui sans crainte, 
At ne pleure plus.” 


Not one voice was silent. When he took his text, ‘“‘ Le sang 
de son Fils Jesus-Christ nous purifé de tout péché,” and rang 
it in his clear voice over and over again, he seemed the very 
embodiment of intense persuasiveness. He was a typical 
Frenchman, the black hair combed straight up from his fore- 
head, the dark pencilled eyebrow, the burning eyes, the 
straight nose, the mobile mouth, the rapid play of feature, 
the restless hands, every finger of which seemed capable of 
conveying some different phase of expression, the entire 
abandon of the whole man, flinging himself, like a strong 
swimmer, into the depths of a foaming current, and breasting 
it with a self-forgetfulness that concerned itself only with the 
point to be reached; and that was, that every soul before him 
should feel the force of the expression to which he constantly 
turned—‘ Le sang de son Fils Jesus-Christ, nous purifé de 
tout péché.” No one who listened could doubt for a moment 
that the speaker felt every word that he was endeavouring, 
with such tender vehemence, to impress upon his audience. 
The minister who followed him, in a short exhortation of 
fifteen minutes, was a type of the same mercurial eloquence, 
which seems to be the kind best fitted to sway the French 
mind. He was an eminently handsome man, and I have 
rarely ever seen in the pulpit such grace of manner and 
movement, combined with such an utter absence of self- 
consciousness. If the French Protestant Church can boast 
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many such ministers, we don’t know why it should not have 
a second Reformation greater than that inaugurated by Calvin 
and Farel. Every hair of his black head seemed instinct 
with action; and he at least produced upon the minds of us 
Americans, who are schooled to a calmer sort of eloquence, 
the feeling that he aimed to have every soul before him 
brought to submit to the’ gospel of Christ that very after- 
noon. Delightful singing followed, in which all the audience, 
bonnetless women, men in blue blouses, even the little sabotted 
children, joined with a heartiness that was calculated to make 
one hope that the persuasions of the ministers had had their 
full effect. Still another short address followed, and if I had 
not been so magnetized by the two speakers who had gone 
before, I should have been as fully moved by the rapid, 
passionate utterance, the vivid picturing, and the eager tones 
of this last speaker, all varying somewhat from those which 
had preceded them, but still of the same general type. It 
seemed to us that we had heard more to stir men’s souls in 
that small chamber, on the Rue St. Honoré, than in all the 
grand cathedral services we had attended in England. 

As we went out, we were presented at the door to the son 
of the Hon. Baptist Noel, who is one of that band of enthusi- 
astic Englishmen who are working with Mr. McAll in his 
noble efforts to evangelize France. 

As we walked back to our hotel through the gay crowds of 
thoughtless Sabbath-breakers, we could not forbear turning to 
each other, and saying: ‘‘ Surely we have just seen the best 
thing in Paris!” 


ROUND THE LEVANT, 


A sEA voyage would be unendurably tedious if it were not for 
the amusement that is to be got out of observing our fellow- 
passengers. They are not all equally interesting. Just as 
George Eliot’s peasants, and Mr. Hardy’s agricultural 
labourers, and Charles Dickens’s lowest strata of London 
society, are to most readers more entertaining than the 
upper-class heroes of those novelists, so it happens that the 
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humbler travellers on board ship often attract our keenest 
interest. Our attention does not gravitate towards the 
fashionably robed Greek lady in the saloon, nor towards the 
Norwegian timber-merchant who travels second-class, nor 
even towards the French actress who, at meal times, is com- 
pelled to retire from her conspicuous place on deck to distant 
third-class regions. It is centred in the fourth-class passen- 
gers. In the first place, these people outnumber all the 
others taken together two or three times over. Then they 
are deck-passengers, i.¢e., they spend all their time, night and 
day, on the open deck. Lastly, they are all natives— 
Egyptians, Syrians, Arabs. An Arab off the desert is like a 
fish out of water. On board ship he is like a hawk in a cage, 
tamed and cowed. The first object of one of these Oriental 
travellers is to seize upon a holding as soon as he alights on 
‘the deck. The preferable spots are not only those which are 
most sheltered from wind and spray, but chiefly those which 
are nearest to the engine with its radiating heat and odour of 
rank oil, or those nearest to the kitchen, also warm and 
odoriferous of oil. Having chosen his location, your Arab 
sticks to it like a leech. He is a veritable squatter. He 
spreads a rich Turkey carpet, or perhaps a mattress, and 
casts himself down thereon before the ship heaves her 
anchor. There he is found lying when she drops it at the port 
of his destination. He never walks about ; is rarely, if ever, to 
be seen standing ; occasionally he will sit, or lift himself in a 
partially recumbent position, only to sink back again in a few 
minutes into deep slumber. He sleeps through the day; it 
is to be presumed that he sleeps through the night. Whole 
families travel in this way, and a family group has by con- 
ventional usage the right to preserve its own squatting 
unopposed. Some bring a set of bedding, undress at night, 
and go to bed as though they were in the privacy of their own 
rooms. There are superior persons who will erect a little 
tent about their holding, and live in a respectable gipsy 
fashion. These people all bring their own food with them, 
and there is a sort of molluscous activity displayed by their 
torpid limbs at meal times. Sometimes, too, one will break 
out into the guttural, wailing tones of an Arab song; and 
then, as though responding in their dreams, one and another 
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of the recumbent figures will catch up the refrain and echo it 
with deeper melancholy and less articulate guttural sounds. 
But at night all is hushed, though the deck is so thickly 
strewn with bodies, that any one who would walk on it must 
pick his way with the greatest care, or he will stumble over 
them in the darkness. Now imagine the distress of these 
people in rough weather! They are then compelled to shift 
from their hitherto unchangeable quarters, so as to lie on 
that side of the vessel on which the sea is not breaking. But 
as the ship alters her course, or the seas their currents— 
which will happen repeatedly while we are running in and out 
among islands—the waves come to invade the opposite side 
of the vessel. Suddenly a deluge of water is shipped, pouring 
right over men, women, and children, and streaming through 
bedding, mattress, and carpet. The air is alive with shrieks; 
women and children screaming, men yelling at their utmost’ 
lung power. There is a hasty scuffle to the other side of the 
ship. Now there is no time to think of vested interests, 
rights of property and land—or rather deck—ownership. Mr. 
Henry George would have to confess himself satisfied with the 
destruction of all claims to private ownership. It comes to 
pure communism. But, alas! just as the tumult is subsiding 
and nothing is heard but the groans of the more miserable— 
groans which are kept up through the whole night without 
intermission—the ship gives a lurch, the sea comes over in a 
new direction, screams and yells announce another deluge, 
and the scuffle across the deck is repeated. Nothing can be 
more pitiable than the plight of these woe-begone Arab deck- 
passengers at night in a gale. 

While these fellow-passengers are objects of no small 
interest in a voyage round the Levant, the fact that we are 
always near the coast, and often calling at ports, enables us to 
find every day on the shore food both for observation and for 
reflection. It does not require an extensive experience to 
verify the often repeated assertion that the Ottoman rule is a 
blight and a curse to every province over which it is exercised. 
The bitter truth is written large on untilled fields, on squalid 
towns, on neglected harbours. Nowhere is it more manifest 
than along the extensive coast-line of the Levant. There is 
not a single quay where a vessel can be moored all round the 
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great sweep of coast—in Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
from Port Said to Smyrna. There are natural shelters like 
the bay of Acre and the secluded gulf of Alexandretta, but no 
artificial harbours, and no places where a vessel can approach 
the shore. Everywhere the ships lie out in the roadstead— 
often nearly a mile from the land—and they have to be laden 
and unladen by means of barges and boats, a cumbrous and 
tedious process which, of course, means waste of time and 
money as well as risk in bad weather. There is no reason 
why a good trade should not be carried on in these waters if 
only decent provision for shipment were made, for they wash 
shores of great fertility, and communicate with countries 
abounding in natural resources. But while hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are forthcoming for the purchase of 
ironclads—vessels, by the way, which are said to be so ill- 
kept that they have become practically useless, their 
machinery being unworkable for want of cleaning—not a 
farthing can be spared from the tribute of the provinces for 
the development of maritime industry. 

The dangerous landing at Jaffa is proverbial. You can only 
reach this port—the port of Jerusalem, too !—in small boats, 
which must be steered by skilled boatmen through a narrow 
passage in the rocks, and brought in on the crest of a wave 
just at the right moment, while the sea is usually about as 
calm as the Atlantic off Land’s End. The peril of these 
rocks was notorious in past ages; for it is to one of them that 
Andromeda was chained, according to the traditional appli- 
cation of the classic myth. Considering the thousands of 
pilgrims who are landed at Jaffa annually, such conditions of 
approach are disgraceful. It is not surprising to learn that 
several lives are lost here every year. It happened that when 
we landed, not a ripple broke on the threatening crags; we 
glided in as safely as if we had been on the Serpentine. 
But we were told that ours was a most rare piece of good 
fortune; and certainly no thanks were due to any human 
authorities for the exceptional good behaviour of the sea. 

Beyrout is a much more important place, both on its own 
account and as the port of Damascus, with which city it is 
connected by means of a coach-road—a magnificent specimen 
of French engineering skill, and the only road in Syria 
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worthy of the name. Not only is the Syrian capital, with its 
100,000 inhabitants, supplied through Beyrout, but Arabian and 
other more eastern commerce, coming up from the desert to 
Damascus as its headquarters, here finds its outlet seawards. 
The town itself is extensive, and many a new and handsome 
house rises among the fruit-gardens on the hills above, while 
numerous white villages dot the green slopes of Lebanon all 
round the imposing bay. Nevertheless, Beyrout has no 
harbour and no quays. It is difficult to get in or out of the 
small boats that approach the shore without risking an 
immersion. A number of vessels are always lying out in the 
bay, surrounded with a swarm of small boats which are busy 
discharging and embarking cargo; and in this tedious and 
hazardous manner all the merchandise of Damascus and its 
far-reaching trade tributaries is carried to and fro. You 
might as well be landing at New Guinea, for any tokens of 
civilization that mark this important maritime emporium. 

A ring of rocks and islets makes a natural harbour for 
Tripoli; but human art has added nothing to the security or 
the convenience of the port. We came ashore in the post- 
boat and landed at Elmina. This is a little Christian town 
inhabited chiefly by Greeks ; the Maronites, who abound in the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout, are here in but small numbers. 
In the Greek Church there are some old pictures of consider- 
able merit, among them two beautifully executed works of 
Byzantine art—one representing the Virgin and Child, and 
the other our Lord—overlaid with richly engraved gold which 
is mingled with red decorative colouring in a grand harmony. 
Tripoli lies back from the .sea, and you approach it by a 
tramway that runs among orange groves, so that the air is 
laden with the scent of orange-blossoms. The city is in- 
habited by descendants of the Pheenicians, a race that is quite 
distinct from the Syrian population. There are no archi- 
tectural attractions in the place, but one is delighted to see 
maiden-hair ferns clothing the walls of houses in the main 
street. Above the town, on an eminence, stands the old 
Crusaders’ castle, now utilized as a Turkish prison. Farther 
back is a fine ravine through which a torrent roars, almost 
invisible in its greenery. The Lebanon mountains, with their 
snows and crags, rise grandly behind the two little towns. 
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Latakea looks picturesque enough on its projecting knoll, 
and it is not sufficiently important to make us greatly lament 
its neglected approaches. But Alexandretta deserves a better 
fate. Here we are at the extreme north-eastern corner of the 
Levant. The sea is calm in the great gulf; but the landing 
is as miserable as everywhere else. The town is nothing 
better than a collection of poor hovels. Its inhabitants 
appear to be more surly and repulsive than any people we 
met elsewhere in the East. They evidently resented the 
intrusion of Europeans in their bazaar. An unusual number of 
dead dogs were lying about in the streets. They say the place 
is very unhealthy, and well it may be, for its stenches are 
memorable. Yet this wretched little town is the port of 
Aleppo. If ever the Euphrates Valley Railway were made, 
Alexandretta would spring into considerable importance; for 
here the railway would touch the Levant. The situation is 
even now capable of valuable development. Close at hand 
are the famous “‘ Gates of Asia.” A little above the town is 
the site of the battle of Issus—the battle in which Alexander 
the Great defeated Darius, and the West proved its supre- 
macy to the East for all future time; for though the exact 
locality of this battle cannot be defined, there is no doubt that 
it must have been fought somewhere on the strip of land 
between the mountains and the sea that runs along by the 
head of the gulf of Alexandretta. We landed on this historic 
plane, and made our way through a luxuriant undergrowth 
of vines and myrtles towards a ruined Crusaders’ castle that 
stands on a craggy offshoot of the mountains ; but we found 
the swamps impassable. The whole region is lonely and 
desolate, and yet it is naturally lovely and plainly endowed 
with rich fertility. Close to the supposed site of Issus is a 
monument which marks the traditional spot on which Jonah’s 
fish is said to have discharged its cargo. The monument has 
this fact in its favour, that if, as many think, Tarshish is 
Tarsus, it is on the line of coast between that town and Joppa. 
By a curious coincidence, the only sharks we saw in the 
Mediterranean followed our ship from this place. Where 
they hungering after disobedient prophets? We had half a 
dozen ministers on board. 

Steaming out of the gulf of Issus, we steer westward and 
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sail along the coast of Cilicia. Memories of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles now rise up before us. There is a broad plain 
running right into the heart of Cilicia, so level that you can 
see miles up it, but not far enough to catch sight of Tarsus, 
which still stands upon it some two hours back from the 
coast. The town now possesses some 20,000 inhabitants, and 
when the railway now being constructed, which is to run 
from the interior to the coast, is complete, it may again 
be reckoned as “no mean city.” From the deck of the 
ship we can see strings of camels, laden with wheat, making 
their way down to the coast. There is no doubt that Asia 
Minor is rich in fertility and natural resources. If only the 
blight of a desolating misgovernment were removed and the 
depopulated districts colonized and opened up by railway com- 
munications, this vast region would be found to be a mine of 
wealth. At present Mersina is a poor port. ‘The wheat is so 
badly transported that grains of corn lie everywhere about 
on theroadway. One consequence of this wastefulness is that 
poultry is abundant and cheap, for the fowls can pick up their 
own living. Thus fat chickens which at Athens fetch London 
prices and more, are to be had at Mersina for threepence each. 

Still keeping westwards, we steam under the great Taurus 
range of mountains which runs right along the southern coast 
of Asia Minor. They are grandly shaped, presenting wild, 
lonely, desolate crags to the sea, and crowned with snow in 
the background, though quiet villages and fertile fields nestle 
unseen in their distant valleys. Looking at these frowning 
ramparts, just opposite where Perga stood in apostolic times, 
one can well understand how poor Mark felt his heart fail him 
at the prospect of attacking them and facing their swollen tor- 
rents, the robber hordes that haunted them and the barbarous 
heathen that inhabited the unknown towns on the other side. 

Though the coasts of the Levant are now neglected and de- 
graded they everywhere bear traces of former magnificence. 
The pathos of the East lies in the fact that it presents a 
contrast to the law of human progress. Ichabod is written 
everywhere. Ruins of magnificent palaces and temples side 
by side with mud and stone cabins, tell of an art and an en- 
terprising spirit that have long vanished. At many places 
along this coast the waves wash the remains of broken columns. 
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At Elmina the columns strew the beach, and are worn by 
every wave that breaks on the sands. At Beyrout they 
cumber the wayside. Near Mersina—at Pompeiopolis—fine 
columns five and a half feet in diameter, still crowned with their 
entablature, are to be seen close by the seashore. They are 
imposing enough to remind us of the stupendous columns at 
Baalbec. Adjoining are some fifty smaller columns of great 
size, still standing. But the most significant memorials of 
antiquity to be met with in coasting round the Levant are 
the inscriptions near the ‘‘ Dog River” at the northern end 
of the bay of Beyrout. After walking through interminable 
mulberry orchards and then over the sands, we come to a 
rocky promontory at the extreme north of the bay. Rounding 
the promontory we see a wild glen down which the river flows 
between steep cliffs. This is a historic spot—a pre-historic 
spot too. For through this glen and round over the end of the 
promontory is the way by which armies have gone to and fro 
between Assyria and Egypt. Egyptian armies have come up 
here to invade the great northern Empire. Assyrian armies 
have swept down, carrying devastation as far as the Nile. And 
each of the great conquerors has left his triumphant record 
on ‘the face of the broken cliff of the projecting headland. 
There is an old Roman road still to be traversed among the 
bushes about half-way up the height. The inscriptions are 
cut in the rock close to this road and facing the sea—as 
though to proclaim to the world the triumph of the victors. 
They are still more or less clearly decipherable, though they 
face the weather and are not in a dry atmosphere like that of 
Egypt—as the abundant maiden-hair fern that spreads its 
delicate fronds about them plainly testifies. Here we have a 
record of Ramses II., the cruel oppressor of the Israelites in 
the days of Moses, who tells us how he carried his conquests 
up this way to the regions of Northern Assyria. Itis as genuine 
a bit of Egyptian hieroglyphics as any that is to be seen at 
Karnac. Close at hand is Sennacherib’s tablet—a piece of gen- 
uine Assyrian writing—recording the progress southwards of 
which Isaiah gives us an account. It is pleasant to see that 
the only Roman tablet is one of Marcus Aurelius, and that it 
records, not slaughter and devastation, but a specimen of 
the better side of the Roman Empire; for it chronicles the 
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building of a bridge over the Dog River by the philosophic 
emperor. Napoleon, however, was not to be outdone by the 
Egyptian Pharaohs and Assyrian despots in fame, any more 
than he would allow himself to be outdone by them in selfish, 
criminal aggressiveness. He has left his record in French ; 
but, somehow, it has a vulgar air by the side of those old-world 
monuments of cruelty and tyranny. There are quite a num- 
ber of Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions and sculptured 
life-size figures. The history of these chronicles must be 
reckoned by millenniums; the range of the events they refer 
to extends over world-empires. And now all is silent save for 
the wash of the wave or the occasional disturbance of a pass- 
ing mule train. While we cannot but feel the melancholy of 
the decay of the old splendour and power that these tablets 
record, there is nothing to make us wish to recall the heath- 
enish darkness, the grinding tyranny, or the sanguinary 
conquests of the great Empires that rose and fell around the 
shores of the Levant. 
W. F. ADENEY. 


CECIL HARVEY; 
OR, RECORDS OF A SUBURBAN PASTORATE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Havina once made up his mind that duty required him to 
speak frankly, and, if necessity arose, to speak strongly to 
Mr. Withers, Cecil was not long in carrying his resolve into 
execution. Indeed, some circumstances which had reached 
chis ears made him doubt whether he had not already trifled 
too long with what seemed to be a source of increasing 
discomfort in the Church, and was certainly operating as a 
serious hindrance to its work. Withers grewjmore self-com- 
placent and more dogmatic because of the very tolerance which 
was extended to him. His criticisms of his pastor, and all 
his sayings and doings, were both more frequent and more 
severe, and they were given forth with an air of oracular infal- 
libility which imposed upon young people. At one time he 
objected to the doctrine taught from the pulpit, at another to 
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the activity displayed by Cecil in other spheres besides that 
of the Church itself. The appetite for this depreciation grew 
by that which it fed upon, until it seemed as though Cecil 
could not do anything right. Even in the services of the 
sanctuary, Withers did not wholly succeed in concealing his 
sentiments. There are some hearers (happily we believe the 
class to be a declining one) who have an art of letting all 
around them understand how a sermon is affecting them. 
Sometimes there is the eager, interested, attentive look, with 
possibly a nod of approval, which testifies to the satisfaction 
with which they listen to a discourse that must be orthodox 
and wise because it accords exactly with their own opinions. 
At other times the head is hung down, or it is covered by the 
hand resting perhaps on the top of the pew, in order to ex- 
press the perplexed, puzzled, and dissatisfied feeling with 
which the preacher is heard, and to give some outward sign 
of the dissent from his teachings which the heart cherishes. 
Such men are special troubles to young students. They seem 
to fancy themselves set for the defence of the truth, and for 
the admonition of aspirants to the ministry, who are assumed 
to be very much in need of such counsels as theirs. To some 
of these budding divines they are a real terror, while others, 
and these the very men who may possibly need a little caution, 
are only provoked by them to a more extravagant display of 
their own independence. It can hardly be maintained that 
these self-elected champions of orthodoxy have ever done 
much real service to the Church or to the truth, but they do 
frequently disquiet the hearts of sincere men, and scatter 
seeds of distrust, the fruits of which are not easily uprooted. 

Withers, as we have said, was not one of the worst of these, 
but he belonged to the class. His kindliness of spirit told for 
something. It abated the severity of his judgments upon 
men, but it could not get rid of the inherent narrowness both 
of his doctrinal creed and of his views of Christian life. Hven 
when he might at first be disposed to harshness, there were 
relentings of spirit which held him back and made him acces- 
sible to appeals of reason and sympathy. But he had deeply- 
rooted prejudices which he allowed to influence him unduly, 
and it had come to be pretty generally understood in the 
congregation that Cecil had come across these. Those who 
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observed him during the sermon would often see his listless 
and wearied look, or perhaps hear the long-drawn sigh, which 
were infallible signs that in his secret soul Withers was 
comparing the discourse with those to which he had been 
accustomed in former times, and mourning that it was not 
with him as it had been in past days. Had he thought of 
himself alone, Cecil would have laughed at displays of feel- 
ing which, if truth be told, were somewhat small and even 
contemptible. But he saw they were beginning to do harm, 
and once convinced of this, there could be no hesitation as to 
his own course of action. 

He would not even proceed in any indirect way, for dip- 
lomacy of any kind was altogether hateful to him. He 
failed to see what claim Mr. Withers had established to 
give law to the pastor and the Church. He was an ex- 
perienced Christian who honestly endeavoured to do good, 
and who, up to his lights, was a valuable member of the fel- 
lowship. But he had no special intelligence which gave his 
judgment on preaching and theology a distinctive value of its 
own, nor had he done such signal service as invested his 
advice with unusual force and authority. He had, in fact, 
gained a position by taking it. He spoke as though he had a 
right, not only to be heard, but to be heard with extreme 
deference, and there were numbers who took him at his own 
valuation. In all human societies there are men of this kind. 
Were we to inquire as to the cause of the consideration 
shown to particular members of a committee or a vestry— 
men in whom outside observers certainly detect no signs of 
eminence, we should in most cases find those who were most 
ready to pay this deference wholly unable to account for it. 
It must sometimes be worse in churches than in other commu- 
nities, for it is certainly surprising how easily some men get 
a reputation for superior wisdom or piety or zeal. Withers 
was really no more competent to form an opinion on Cecil 
and his ministry than any member of the Church taken indis- 
criminately from the general body of members. But he posed 
as an authority, and had come to be so accepted. Had he had 
less of real Christian spirit he would have been more mis- 
chievous. But the root of the matter was in him, and though 
his assumption and self-complacency might bring him into 
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errors, and in fact were continually doing so, he was so sin- 
cerely desirous of advancing the prosperity of the Church, 
that he was always ready when he saw his mistake to do his 
utmost to repair any evil consequences to which it might 
have led. It was the knowledge of this, and the faith in the 
man which it inspired, that gave Cecil confidence in appealing 
to Withers on the first opportunity he was able to make. 
Determined to go thoroughly into the whole subject of their 
relations to each other and to the Church, he called upon 
him; and when he, after the exchange of the ordinary 
courtesies, about which he was always extremely particular, 
seemed disposed to wander into some general topic of con- 
versation, he breke in somewhat abruptly upon his talk. 

‘“*T have called,” he said, ‘‘ this morning on serious matters 
of business. I believe that a large proportion of the unhappy 
differences which often separate Christian men from one 
another are due to the absence of straightforwardness at the 
outset. Men take offence, and instead of telling the offending 
party nurse the grievance which may have been but trivial 
at first, until it becomes a grave matter and divides those who 
once were and ought to have continued choice friends. A few 
words of explanation at the beginning would have made all 
straight, but for lack of that candour there has grown up a keen 
and resentful feeling on both sides, and the result in some cases 
has been injurious to a circle far wider than either party could 
have supposed. It has been a fixed resolution with me ever 
since I became a pastor that I would not fall into a weakness 
of this kind. I have observed that such misunderstandings 
are only too frequent in churches, and I have so strong a 
sense of the mischief they cause that I made up my mind to 
face the possibility of some personal discomfort rather than 
be a party to that reserve which, by glossing over real diffi- 
culties, or affecting to ignore them, only serves to make them 
more serious. I have therefore come to speak openly to you, 
Mr. Withers.” 

‘* But,” began Mr. Withers, who, it must be said, was not 
a little confounded by this extraordinary outburst, “‘my dear 
sir, there cannot be any possible reason for thus coming to 
me. Between you and me there have been none but the most 
friendly relations. There is no one who has a higher appre- 
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ciation of your services or a more sincere affection for your- 
self. I cannot conceive what can have occurred which leads 
you to address me in this style, for Iam assured that in the 
Southwood church you have no truer friend.” 

“Very possibly, Mr. Withers. In truth, I have not come to 
bring any charge against you, for, though I am but young, 
L have lived long enough to understand that our actions are 
often interpreted in a sense so entirely different from that 
in which we intended them, that we fail to recognize them 
altogether then, when they are presented to us in the aspect 
in which they appear to others. After all, we can but judge 
of the acts, not of the motives. Now I must honestly say, 
that whatever your feelings towards me, some of your pro- 
ceedings are, to say the least, very equivocal.” 

“You take my breath,” said Mr. Withers, ‘‘ and I must 
confess myself unable to understand to what you refer. I do 
not think you can complain that I fail in my care for the 
interests of the Church, that my place in the sanctuary is ever 
vacant, that Iam a wanderer after other preachers, or that 
I am miserly in my contribution.” 

“* Quite true,” said Cecil; ‘‘ quite true. I have no imputa- 
tion to make on any of these points, and, indeed, I only wish 
that every one was as scrupulous and attentive on these points 
as you are. But there are ways of weakening the influence 
of a minister and hindering the prosperity of a church, while 
at the same time there is extreme care in regard to all these 
observances. I need not tell you that ‘evil is wrought by 
want of thought as well as by want of heart,’ and it is this 
which I fear in your case. I am sure you do not mean me, 
still less do you intend the Church, any ill, and yet, unless I 
am seriously misinformed, and that by a good many people, 
you are running the risk of injuring both.” 

“‘My dear sir,” exclaimed poor Withers, now really dis- 
tressed as well as surprised, ‘‘ what can you mean? I would 
make many a sacrifice—indeed, I have made many—in order 
to advance the prosperity of the Church. It would, indeed, 
be a serious grief to me if I could believe it possible that I 
was doing anything which could tell in the contrary direc- 
tion. I do not pretend that I agree with all that you say, or 
approve .everything that you do. You know I was in the 
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world before you, and was trained in a different school. 
Perhaps I am a little conservative in my temper, and do not 
readily fall in with some ideas of the day. But this does 
not interfere with my respect for you, or weaken my sympathy 
with the great work that you are doing. I can assure you I 
am devoutly thankful that you were ever led to Southwood, 
and my prayer is that you may for many years to come be 
the happy and successful pastor of the church here. I assure 
you, my dear pastor, that any little criticism I may ever pass 
is conceived in the kindest spirit, and nothing would grieve 
me more than the idea that it could wound your heart or 
lower your influence.” 

‘But if what I hear be true, it cannot fail to do both. I 
do my best to close my ears against floating stories, but I 
have so often been told of your remarks upon certain opinions 
or actions of mine, that it is impossible to pass them over. 
What I feel is, that the effect of the kind of observation in 
which I am told that you indulge, must be hurtful to young 
and inquiring minds in particular. Besides, we have our 
rivals only too ready to become our adversaries, and some 
eager to lay hold of anything which may damage our in- 
fluence. It is not impossible, or even improbable, that they 
may put an interpretation on casual remarks much stronger 
than you intend, and find in them a significance which you 
would be most anxious to disclaim.” 

** But what can I have said or done that could produce any 
evil impression? Let me see. I was talking the other day 
with young Salmon about your speech at the meeting in the 
East Tabernacle, and I may have expressed myself warmly 
because I was annoyed at your being there at all, and still more 
at the extreme character of some of your observations. But I 
feel sure you do not want us all to be servile adherents of your 
own, and to reflect your views on everything. You are inde- 
pendent enough yourself, and Iam mistaken if you do not 
desire your congregation and friends to be independent also.” 

“You are quite right. I do not complain that you differ 
from me, nor even that you boldly state these differences. I 
am disposed, however, to agree with the advice given by one 
of our leading ministers to a brother who came to consult 
him relative to some trouble which had grown up in his church 
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in consequence of a sermon he had preached against Lord 
Beaconsfield. This friend at once expressed his regret that 
he should have used his pulpit for such a purpose. ‘ But 
do not § and W. do the same!’ ‘I never heard 
it, was the reply. ‘No doubt they may have preached on 
the principles of righteousness in national politics, but I 
doubt if they ever preached about Lord Beaconsfield or any 
other statesman.’ ‘Ah! they talk vaguely about general 
principles. I do as Nathan did to David—I say thou art the 
man.’ ‘Nay, my friend; you do what Nathan did not do. 
Nathan did not go up and down through the synagogues of 
Judea denouncing David, but he went to the king himself. 
If you like to go to Lord Beaconsfield, and make the personal 
application, peace be with you.’ I suppose I do not need to 
point the moral of my little story. I shall be very glad if you 
choose to remonstrate with me on any part of my public 
action, to do my best to remove your objection. But to come 
and explain your difficulties to me is one thing; to blazon 
them abroad, so that they sometimes get to the ears of those 


who know very little of either of us, and probably care still 
less, is a very different one.” 

“I see how it is. Ministers are like other people, and do 
not like to be contradicted or opposed. Indeed, it might 
seem as though there were the germ of a priest or a pope 
even in an Independent minister.”’ 


” 


“That insinuation,” said Cecil, with some natural indig- 
nation, “I do not care to meet. If you do not know me 
better than that, or knowing me, have no more confidence in 
me, our conversation, and perhaps our friendship also, had 
better end here. I have not done or said anything which 
could justify such an imputation. I have told you already 
that it is not your criticism or honest difference of opinion 
which I deprecate, but the ventilation of your individual 
views under circumstances which can do no good, and will, in 
all probability, do a good deal of harm.” 

The decided attitude and firm tone which Cecil took pro- 
duced the desired impression upon Withers, who, for the 
moment, had forgotten himself. He felt that he had gone 
too far, and as any desire to wound his minister was alto- 
gether alien to his mind, he sought at once to soothe Cecil’s 
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feelings. ‘‘ Excuse me,” he said, “‘I spoke unadvisedly with 
my lips. But, Mr. Harvey, you must surely know that you 
do often come across the feelings of some of the most re- 
spected members of your Church.” 

‘Very possibly,” said Cecil. ‘‘I do not live to please the 
church of which I am minister, but as far as I can to do them 
good. If I would do that, it may be necessary that I should 
sometimes displease, perhaps even annoy and offend them. 
There are those who would fain have a minister who would lay 
himself out to study their wishes and tastes, and to adapt 
himself to them. They wish a little soothing administered to 
them every Sunday, to be reminded that they are God’s dear 
children, and special favourites of heaven; in short, to enjoy 
the luxuries and privileges of the spiritual aristocracy which 
they fancy themselves to be. But it may also be that this 
would be the very worst kind of diet for their spiritual health 
and vitality. They may need, on the contrary, to be disturbed 
and disquieted in the comfortable nests which they have made 
for themselves, to be awakened to a more earnest searching of 
heart, to be warned of the danger of spiritual idolatry and 
ease, to be confronted with the stern realities of life, and the 
solemn responsibilities of Christian duty. What is the duty 
of the pastor who sees all this, and is inspired by his own con- 
science to speak the words of truth and soberness? Is he to 
please his people, or is he to remember that he is God’s 
servant, and must so act up to his own ideal of duty that he 
may be able to render his account with joy ? If he prefer the 
former, he will be pointed to as a comforting preacher, and 
will enjoy a heritage of popularity; but it may be doubted 
whether he will have the approval of his own conscience.” 

**Do you mean to say, then,” said Withers, who had shown 
not a little uneasiness under the observations which Cecil had 
made with a passionate earnestness, proportioned to the gravity 
of their meaning, ‘‘ that preachers of consolation are all un- 
faithful to conscience? That would surely be a very harsh 
judgment.” 

‘** A very harsh one indeed,” replied Cecil; “and one which 
I should be the very last to pronounce. I judge no one but 

myself, and I am simply indicating the line of duty as it 
presents itself to me. I feel constrained by an imperative 
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sense of loyalty to right to pursue a certain course, and I 
should be ashamed of myself were I to be turned aside from 
it by a consideration for the wishes of my people. Ministers 
of this type are not leaders, but humble slaves of their 
churches. I, at least, cannot stoop to this level, and I do 
not believe that my congregation desires that I should. I 
have a strong conviction that any teacher who wishes to be 
free can be free, and that a Church will respect him all the 
more for his manliness and independence. But that is, after 
all, a secondary consideration. He has to be true to himself 
and loyal to God, whatever men may think. At least that is 
my conception of duty, however far I may fall below it.” 

‘* But may it not be desirable, and even necessary, to take 
thought of the feelings of those who may have been accustomed 
to a different style of teaching, and who, if they are not very 
strong or broad, are conscientiously seeking to do their best, 
and are, after all, consistent and useful members of the 
Church?” 

**T would willingly offend no one, and, in truth, I often blame 
myself that Iam so sensitive as to giving offence. I can 
honestly say that I would suffer a good deal rather than 
wound another, and I fear that I carry this feeling so far that 
I shrink from speaking out as strongly and decidedly asI might 
and perhaps ought. I am satisfied there are some good people 
who would be all the better for a thorough good shaking up 
that would rouse themfrom the slumbers of self-complacency. 
But I do not feel that I have the right to assume the re- 
sponsibility of doing it. On the contrary, I recognize that a 
pastor in the discharge of such a duty must act with discretion 
and with tact, which, in truth, is only another word for 
delicacy of feeling and wise thoughtfulness. But there must 
be a line beyond which such consideration cannot go. I must 
be faithful to my trust, and utter what is in my heart.” 

“*T hope I am able to appreciate and honour your feelings, 
and yet I cannot help feeling that there is a special need for 
prudence in doing such work as that to which you feel your- 
self called. Ido not say that you may not be right, and I feel 
that, at all events, no one is warranted to become your guide 
and mentor. But some of the habits and prejudices against 
which you have to contend are so strong that it seems quite 
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possible you may be doing harm in the very endeavour to do 
good.” 

‘Possibly ; none of us can boast of immunity from error, 
and I should be the last to pretend to it. I know too that my 
mistakes may be a source of injury to others as well as to 
myself, and I seek for grace to guard against them. But to my 
own Master I must stand or fall, and my one effort must be to 
be found faithful to Him. As to prudence, I think of all graces 
it is that which is most likely to degenerate into selfish- 
ness. There is a taint of cowardice init which is apt to grow 
and affect everything. Besides I have much sympathy with 
an old college friend of mine, a man of great experience and 
authority, who used to say, ‘I hate your prudent men, 
they are so afraid of doing something foolish or wrong, that 
they never do anything at all.’ Prudence is often another 
name for pusillanimity. It exalts expediency into a law, and 
thinks more of success than of right. No, my friend, you must 
not expect me to be what the world calls a prudent man. So 
far as I read history, the grandest achievements which it records 
are due to what the world esteemed gigantic imprudence.” 

‘* And yet you are not so indifferent to prudential considera- 
tions as your words seem to imply. If you remember, the 
conversation began with a reference to what you regard as 
indiscretions of mine, in taking exception to words and acts of 
yours under circumstances that were unwise—at times and 
before people to whom it was unwise to speak at all.” 

“ Quite true; but surely you can hardly mean jthat as a 
serious answer to me. You do not suppose that I would justify 
aman in going about and blurting out all he thinks of men 
and things in the most reckless and inconsistent manner. 
It cannot be seriously maintained that this can under any 
circumstances be any man’s duty, and it is of duty that I am 
speaking. What I hold is, that a man, and especially a 
minister of the gospel, ought not to be turned aside from 
what appears to him to be duty by the fear of man. It is 
not for him to sit down and consider what his hearers will 
think or feel, or even to try and calculate the probable effects 
of his loyalty upon the advance of the truth which he desires 
to serve, and for which, in truth, he would give even his life. Of 
course, if you feel that I am so far wrong, either in my teach- 
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ing or preaching, that resistance is laid upon your conscience 
as an imperative duty, I have no more to say, except to repeat 
that in that case it seems to me that I should have been the 
first to hear of your difficulties, and that young Salmon was 
, one of the last to whom they should have been communicated, 
especially in the presence of others with some of whom you 
were unacquainted.” 

‘* My dear sir, how can you possibly talk thus? A thought 
of injuring you had no place in my mind. I simply expressed 
an opinion on a subject which happened to be uppermost at 
the time.” 

“But the very fact that it was uppermost, and that you 
could readily say what was certainly calculated to lower my 
influence, apparently without any serious thought as to the 
issue, is to me a sign of a state of mind which, to say the 
least, is hardly compatible either with sincere friendship for 
me or a wise care for the interests of the Church. As for 
myself, it would be a matter of supreme indifference were it 
my personal status alone which was at stake. I never expect 
to get through the world without criticism, and if I desired it, 
I should pursue a very different line of conduct. But others 
are affected also, and affected at the most important point. 
Take Salmon. He is a young man at a most critical age, and, 
as I happen to know, in a most anxious state of mind. After 
a long wandering among various churches, with occasional 
intervals during which he neglected public worship altogether, 
he has at last found in my ministry something which interests 
and, I hope, profits him. It has been a fond hope of mine 
that I may do him permanent good, but your talk has come 
directly athwart my efforts. I do not say that you have 
weakened his confidence in me, but you have certainly done 
what is far worse, you have weakened the attractive power 
which was drawing him to the cross. He has, if I may trust 
the report of those with whom he has talked freely, and in 
whom I have perfect confidence, been driven back towards 
his former state of semi-scepticism and indifference by your 
conversation. You depreciated the very truths which had 
awakened a response in his soul, and have caused him to 
think hard thoughts of religion and its professors.” 

‘“‘This is a somewhat severe indictment to bring against me. 
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I hope the consequences of my remarks have not been quite 
so serious as you seem to imagine. But I at once confess 
that I have not before seen my conduct in the aspect from 
which you regard it. If there.be any truth in your case, and 
I fear I dare not question it, it is high time I acted in a dif- 
ferent spirit. Perhaps I have been too ready to fancy that 
my idiosyncrasies were part and parcel of the essence of reli- 
gion. It never so struck me, but it may be so, and I am 
bound to guard against it. Excuse me, Mr. Harvey, if I have 
spoken at all hastily in this conversation, and, believe me, I 
shall not easily forgive myself if I have unwittingly been a 
stumbling-block in the way of any inquiring soul.” 

Cecil was far too generous to abuse the advantage which he 
had obtained by his frank and manly mode of dealing with a 
difficulty. He had a sincere respect for Withers, and he did 
not wish to see him unduly humbled. It was enough for 
him that the other had become conscious of his error, and 
the kind and brotherly spirit in which he accepted the acknow- 
ledgment bound Withers to him as with bands of steel. 
Henceforth he was his most constant and devoted friend. It 
is not to be supposed that their views were always in accord; 
on the contrary, they often had animated though friendly 
discussions on points of difference, for Withers followed his 
pastor’s counsel, and did not hesitate, if diversity of opinion 
arose, to go and talk it over with him. The effect upon the 
Church was happy, for others could not fail to note the change 
which had taken place in the spirit of one who had a consider- 
able influence. Cecil is not free from difficulties, for he has not 
abated one iota of his independence, and this is tolerably sure 
to bring a man into collision with others. But his Church 
does not respect or love him the less for it; indeed, among 
his best friends are some who dissent most utterly from his 
opinions, which they regard as too advanced. There is no 
creater mistake than to suppose that Congregational Churches 
like their ministers to be subservient. Trimmers will have a 
very troubled life among them, but so they will everywhere, 
and so they ought to have. But brave and honest men who 
seek to do what is right, who are consistent in their utter- 
ances and conduct, and who can respect the convictions of 
others, while they manfully assert their own, need not be 
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anxious as to their treatment by their people. Cecil Harvey 
has sought to work out this ideal, and he has his reward in 
the attachment of his own congregation, in the respect of his 
neighbours, and, above all, in the testimony of his own con- 
science. 


THE GROWTH OF THE MISSIONARY IDEA. * 


IpEas grow by extension of their sway, and by a better under- 
standing of their contents. More minds come under their 
power, and those who accept them see them more clearly and 
fully. There are many indications that the missionary idea 
is making progress in both of these ways. We shall refer 
here to but one of these signs, selecting it because it is now 
engaging the attention of our readers. 

The first meeting of the American Board, seventy-five years 
ago, was held in a private house by five Commissioners, who 
sat round a little mahogany table, which happily has been 
preserved, and was placed upon the platform at the recent 
Anniversary. At the Jubilee Meeting in Boston provision 
was made “for some two thousand guests.” At ‘the 
diamond wedding’—to use the phrase of our Japanese 
brethren—more than double this number were actually enter- 
tained. Upwards of seven thousand people were simulta- 
neously in attendance upon the exercises, filling the two 
largest halls in the city and two spacious churches. From 
the opening session on Tuesday afternoon until the close— 
Friday noon—the services at Tremont Temple were constantly 
thronged. About eleven thousand, it is estimated, were pre- 
sent during at least a portion of the exercises. The appear- . 
ance of the congregations showed that they were composed of 
persons drawn together not merely nor chiefly by the attrac- 
tions of superior eloquence, but by their interest in a supreme 
work. Making all needful allowance for what was special in 
the place and the occasion, such a gathering must rank as a 
waymark in history. It means a great widening of popular 
interest in Foreign Missions. 


* From the Andover Review. 
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Those who followed the various utterances of this memor- 
able occasion, and caught its spirit, must have been impressed 
with the evidence of a yet more gratifying progress. From 
the beginning to the end, with scarcely a discordant note, 
with a confluence and concord of testimony which witnessed 
to the greatness of the power which produced such harmony, 
the missionary motive was found in the one central principle 
and person of the Christian faith. There is nothing unusual 
or specially noteworthy in this, that a missionary assembly 
should magnify the name and power of Christ, or that men’s 
minds should enlarge with the thought of the salvation of the 
world. What was significant in the late gathering was the 
concentration of interest upon the one sufficient and supreme 
motive to missions; the silence respecting inferior considera- 
tions, especially the absence of allusion to forms of theological 
thought which are becoming more and more clearly irrecon- 
cilable with the true grandeur of the gospel; and the occa- 
sional emergence, in unexpected quarters, of conceptions of 
Christ’s relations to the entire human race which point to new 
developments in theology and Christian life. 

Our limited space forbids quotation with any degree of ful- 
ness or variety, but we gladly transfer to our pages a few 
sentences which indicate the unity and trend of remark : 


It is strictly within our province to say that the personal Christ in His 
Divine Sonship, His work of redemption, and His unique leadership of 
mankind has now and is to have unceasing and increasing prominence 
before the thought and belief of the world, that the gospel is more dis- 
tinctly identified with Him, and seems to have in His Person its incom- 
parable power, and that the impression is widening always of His just 
supremacy in the earth. The change in this direction since the century 
began must be regarded as permanent and prophetic. ... I need not 
remind you how Christocentric the thedlogy of Christendom has _ be- 
come. ... Divine history, biography, precept, various particular themes 
of thought, as men ponder the Scripture, are shown suffused with the 
laws of Christ, and exist around His incomparable Person, exercising all 
His glory. I do not mean, of course, that this had not in a measure been 
done in other times by other teachers. Great names and memories would 
rebuke me if I did. It is indeed the earliest faith of the Church which is 
appearing here. But it is a reappearance. The faithful preaching of a 
century since dwelt more emphatically on the sovereignty of God, on the 
relation of the means of grace to human conversion, on the agreement 
of the prophets, on the relation of election with human freedom. It is 
not due chiefly to choice that change has come, but to a steady impulse, 
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deriving in Protestant Christendom an ineffable virtue from the story of 
the Lord. . . . The communions which testify to the Lord not only grow 
in numbers and strength, but become more full of victorious hope, even 
with every stroke of attack. That one among them all, whichever it may 
be, which most exultingly magnifies among lovers of the Lord His quick- 
enidig power is surest of surviving time. . . . If He is still to be exalted 
in centuries to come as He has been in this now drawing to a close, it 
seems scarcely extravagant to think that, before that age closes, the 
heavens may be luminous again with His presence, as they were of old 
with His ascension; that not Olivet only, but all the earth, will reflect the 
effulgence of His Person and throne .* 

Here, then, is the great question that comes to me over and over 
again, and has come to me many times within the past twenty-four hours : 
Why are we so busy about this task of preaching the gospel to the heathen? 
.. + Ifyoucan put your finger upon a divine command to preach the gospel 
to every creature, not even Socrates would call you to account. And this 
is the refuge of very many in our day; in fact, it seems to me it may be 
said that at least it is the only ground upon which Christians of every 
name and every church can stand together, clasping hands in the endea- 
vour to bring the great world into subjection to Jesus Christ; if we are to 
stand shoulder to shoulder we can find no broader ground than this com- 
mon ground,—that the command of the Master, in spite of all diversities 
of judgment of the principles upon which we build our theodicies, the word 

_of the risen Christ, binds us to this task... . And let me say, also, that 
laborious as this is, it must have far-reaching and blessed consequences, for 
this earth of ours is not an isolated thing in the government of God, 
even in its physical structure, in its animal and human tenantry. It is 
bound by invisible bonds to the furthest end of God’s creation. The 
energies that pulsate in the tides that build up vegetable and animal 
structures—these all come pulsating from the farthest sources, and their 
limits no man can discover. When I read the Epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians there comes to me the thought that sin on the one hand and 
salvation on the other are not things of local significance, but the pivotal 
points on which hinges the moral history of the universe of God; for, 
says the apostle, “It has pleased the Father by the blood of Christ to 
reconcile all things unto Himself, whether they be things in heaven or 
things in earth.” The death of Christ is to procure the forgiveness of the 
sinner; but it is more. There is a subtle influence in it that binds to- 
gether the separate provinces of God’s empire, unites them in unbroken 
permanence. While it is the duty of the church to preach the gospel to 
man, it is the vocation of the church to make known the manifold wisdom 
of God.+ 

I see in modern missions the Gulf Stream of history. These currents 
of Christian activity are the beatings of the Redeemer’s heart; Christ in 
His church, travailing over lost souls, the love of God shed abroad by the 
Holy Ghost. You may prove a hundred times over that every dollar 
given to missions brings ten dollars back to America through the channels 
of commerce, but in doing so you will not touch the root, principle, and 


* Dr. Storrs’s Sermon. + Address of Rev. Dr. Behrends. 
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motive of our work. It was not the thought of commercial advantage 
which sent the Morning Star on her blessed voyages among the Pacific 
islands. It was not for the financial gain of England that Livingstone 
journeyed in Africa. No earth-born motive drew the all-accomplished 
Van der Kemp from the colleges and palaces of Europe to spend his life 
with Hottentots and Kaffirs, and filled his heart with raptures when he 
could speak with one poor old woman of the mysteries of a Saviour’s 
love. Back of this missionary cause is the faith that the most degraded 
soul for which Christ died outranks the treasures of the world, and that 
the deepest need of the millions who are crowding through brief, brutal 
lives on the shores of tropic paganism is the light of the knowledge of 
God as it shines in the face of Jesus.” 

We are constantly told that if this or that departure is made from a 
particular type of Christian thought or action, if this is allowed, that, 
among the disastrous results that would come, would be the decline and 
decay of missions. You know how perfectly familiar all this is. Aside 
from the claim that such and such an idea was true and a departure from 
it would be wrong, this other claim was made. Again and again, it seems 
to me, the church has been hindered lest that missionary spirit which has 
been associated with certain forms of thought should be hampered and 
restrained. Now, there is the testimony of this great organization 
through seventy-five years. It has seen the deepening and broadening 
of the religious thought of our people ; it has seen the books of truth sub- 
jected to critical examination, so that men have come to understand 
what their sacred contents are ; it has seen those things which had seemed 
essential to Christianity’ again and again shown to be only incidental; 
proving how absolutely simple essential Christianity is. And through it 
all the church has not only continued to send out missionaries, but the 
more thought widened, so much the more has the missionary spirit thriven. 
The more Christ becomes simply and absolutely. known, the more the 
missionary spirit will grow, and growand deepen and extend, until, with 
the perfection of a simplified Christianity, there will at last come the 
conversion of the world. 

The impulse of every man who has received Christ thoroughly for 
himself is to tell the good tidings to all who are round about him ; even 
the heathen would say,—if knowledge were to be given him with this 
addition, that the world should know nothing about it,—that he would 
reject it. ... We are debtors, we owe the gospel to every man who has 
it not, and we will not be rid of that obligation so long as there is any 
one on the face of the earth to whom the gospel has not been proclaimed. 
I am a debtor. The appeal here is to a good, old-fashioned mercantile 
virtue, the virtue of honesty. You know how to cry out when there is 
defalcation among trusted men. With whata curse, almost of execration, 
you name those who have so swindled away the money of the public in 
their places of trust, by which widows and orphans have been deprived of 
their livelihood. That is a wholesome execration; you can’t go too far 


* Address of Rev. John H. Barrows, D.D. 
+ Address of Rey. Phillips Brooks. 
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in that direction. But let me ask you to beware lest, in passing such 
judgment on these defaulters, you are passing judgment on yourselves ; 
for what better are we if, in the most valuable of all things, we seek to 
keep this gospel to ourselves.* 

The first and fundamental basis of missions is that ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him may not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ The world is God’s 
great mission field first of all, and Jesus Christ, the Father’s Son, is God’s 
great missionary. . . . Before He ascended He said of His disciples to 
His Father, ‘“‘And I have declared unto them Thy love, and I will de- 
clare to them that the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me may be in 
them and Iin them.” Mark that language, ‘‘The love wherewith Thou 
hast loved Me.’ Not a modification of it, but the same love; limited in 
degree, of course, but the same in kind, ‘‘ The love wherewith Thou hast 
loved Me may be in them and I in them.” So that the whole motive 
principle of love that was in the heart of the Father as a source of redemp- 
tion is implanted in the heart of the church. The love of God, the love 
which belongs to God, which is inherent in the nature of God,—this love 
has shone abroad in our hearts, and the Holy Ghost infuses it into us.+ 

A great idea—the missionary idea—the idea of the discipline of “all 
nations,” the Christianization of the world, the extension of the Kingdom 
of God throughout all the earth—that, nothing scantier than that, is the 
true missionary thought. No comparatively technical and scholastic con- 
ception of a gathering, out of heathen communities, of little companies of 
the elect—correct as, in certain aspects, such a conception is—of merely 
saving here and there a few souls from eternal loss—noble as that enter- 
prise might be—fills out the measure of that missionary idea expressed 
in Christ’s command to “ make disciples of all the nations ’’"—* zayra ra 
‘0vn,”—or satisfies the gospel representation of the universality of Christ’s 
relations to men. ... The ideals of the Christian life ought not to be 
expected to be the same everywhere and among all peoples. How those 
ideals have varied in the line of our own Christian history, and among 
peoples far closer allied to us in race and in civil and social institutions 
than many to whom this Board carries the gospel to-day! The primitive 
disciple of the commune at Jerusalem, the soldier disciple of the Roman 
legion, the Gaulic missionary, the medieval abbot, the belted crusader, 
the sandaled palmer, the studious friar, the cloistered nun, the Reforma- 
tion preacher, the New England Pilgrim, the Christian man or matron 
of our time—all these are recognized as having been true disciples of the 
Master, but in how different guise, and in how many points diverse! .. . 
The wonder of wonders is that the Christ who is humanity’s Head and 
the new kingdom’s King is comprehensive enough to be Lord and brother 
of men so unlike. To the Occidental He is the Occidental, to the Oriental 
He is the Oriental Christ. The cultured Englishman finds nothing in 
Him which is strange; the Bushman African, once brought near to Him, 
finds Him familiar no less. In both alike and in all who come to Him 
He awakens the experiences and the loyalties of the heavenly citizenship. 


* Address of Rey. Dr. Taylor. | Address by Rev. Dr. Meredith. 
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And this growing, multiplying, diversifying evidence of the susceptibility 
of all men to spiritual life in Christ bears “witness” to the fathers’ 
‘ faith” that the gospel is an ultimate revelation to men, and a revelation 
for all mankind. They had no other view of it, nor can we have, for in 
the religion of Christ we have a universal and final religion forman. .. . 
The absoluteness of Christ’s connection with individual human destiny : 
we are told of it in that statement of old time: ‘There is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved;” it 
reaffirms itself in that representation of the Master where He depicts the 
gathering before Him of “ all nations; ”’ it speaks out in His plain decla- 
ration that God hath ‘‘ committed all judgment to the Son;” but we get 
our most vivid apprehension of the fact when, amid all the diversities of 
human nature and human experience besides, we see that not a soul of 
man on earth is ever really brought in contact with Him but it recognizes 
Him at once as its natural Sovereign and Lord, as its proffered Saviour 
and Friend, and as its adequate and certain Judge. * 

Redemption has relation to the race, and the whole race, and the issue 
has relation to the multitude of the redeemed. “I beheld, and lo! a 
great multitude which no man could number, from every nation and 
kindred and people and tongue, stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their hands.” ‘White robes 
and palms, purity and victory for a multitude which no man can number. 
That is the consolation for which we are permitted, invited, commanded 
to labour. For that consolation—when it shall be we need not inquire— 
the times and the seasons the father has put in His own hands; where it 
shall be we need not inquire—there is room enough, infinite space is all 
room; but we believe and know that at some time the mystery, the 
amazing mystery, of this world shall be finished. We believe and know 
that the ways of God shall be vindicated, and that He who was crowned 
on this earth with thorns shall be crowned with many crowns. + 


Luther saw that in the Reformation principle of justification 
by faith only lay the germ of a new doctrine of personality— 
that of the free Christian man. So in the principle of the 
universality of the Atonement, which introduced the modern 
era of “ world-missions,” was involved the doctrine, which is 
now becoming prominent, of the personal relation of Jesus 
Christ, the incarnate Redeemer, to every member of the 
human race. For the new and inspiring thought which gave 
rise to modern missions was, not that Christ’s passion is suf- 
ficient for all—this was the conservative theology of the day 
—but that He died in intention and purpose for all. Inten- 
tion and purpose imply and establish a personal relation. 
And it is this conception—one that cannot be curtailed or re- 


** Dr. Walker's Sermon. | President Hopkins’s Address, 
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stricted or slighted, without imparing the originating and 
central principle of modern missions—which it is the present 
duty of theology to receive from the faith and life of the 
Church and develop according to its own methods and laws. 
A personal relation of Christ as Redeemer to all the genera- 
tions of human history, to each and every member of the race 
of which He is the Head and for which He died! We ask 
that the tremendous sweep and significance of such a rela- 
tionship be more thoughtfully and adequately considered. It 
may help in such an effort to drop for the moment the word 
“world” as descriptive of the object of His sacrifice and take 
up the word “ race’’—He died for the race; to exchange the 
phrase ‘‘ all men” for ‘‘ every man ;”’ to consider for a while, 
not what will happen if some particular dogma is modified, 
but what must be held if Christianity is really what it claims 
to be, universal and absolute. 

The Anniversary which has suggested these brief passing 
remarks will long survive in memory as a season of delightful 
spiritual fellowship. It cannot but bear much fruit in Chris- 
tian service and sacrifice. One of its most hopeful signs was 
the large attendance of young men from various theological 
seminaries, and from the membership of the churches. We 
are confident that it will prove also to be of value in the 
sphere of Christian thought. For true theology draws from 
Christian life as its fountain; and the present manifest 
practical faith of the Church in the universality of the gospel 
must inure to the benefit of the theology which endeavours, 
according to its own requirements, to appropriate and develop 
this inspiring principle. 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 
A GIRL’S WORK. 
TRUE AND SUGGESTIVE. 


Tue beloved German teacher Tholuck, who won such numbers 
of students to Christ, when asked the secret of his success, 
said simply, ‘‘ By seeking and following.” 
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In this unvarnished story our readers will see that success 
means work, in our day as in his. 

Our modest friend may look troubled when her eye falls 
upon this outline of a noble work, but she must remember 
that the candle has no right to object to giving light. The 
light of life can only come from the great Source. Let it go 
back to Him, humbly and gratefully. 

Several years ago a young girl took a class of boys in a 
certain Sunday-school. She was very young, had never 
taught, and therefore shrank from the work, but, with that 
instinctive sagacity which boys often show, they chose her, 
and persisted in their choice, and so, very doubtfully, she 
began her work. There were ten boys in the class, and they 
lived in a village of four or five thousand inhabitants—a 
village which boasts .of forty drinking saloons! They were 
not the good sort of boys—not at all! but they had a cordial 
liking for their teacher, and a strong class-spirit was soon 
developed, of which our slender girl did not fail to take 
advantage. She encouraged them to stand together, and she 
stood among them. They learned to tell her everything, 
and she was the hearty, sympathetic adviser and personal 
friend of each. 

Wise little woman! She was laying the foundation deep 
and strong, for well she knew that by and by the floods 
would rise, and the winds would blow and beat upon these 
precious human houses intrusted to her care. And so she 
dug deep into the solid confidence and affection of her boys. 

The trial days did not delay to come. The boys were 
growing tall and manly. They were learning to smoke and 
to taste beer, and what more natural than that they should 
find themselves too large to go to Sunday-school ? 

“TI had a dreadful time with those boys for four years,” 
said the teacher, ‘but I could not and would not let them go.” 

‘But how could you retain them? Boys at that age are 
pretty strong.” 

‘* Well, I followed them. As soon as a boy absented him- 
self from Sunday-school, I went after him. i had their con- 
fidence, and they would tell me even when they did pretty 
bad things, which, of course, was a great help. They were 
wide-awake, active boys, and wanted to try about every new 
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thing, and they did; but I tried to keep along with them. 
At one time they formed themselves into a club, rented a 
room, and grew old very fast. I used to tremble in those 
days, and I had reason to. But I did not give up.” 

“Tt must have taken a good deal of time to follow them 
up.” 

‘Well, yes, it did. There have been weeks in succession 
when I was out every evening, looking after my boys. But J 
thought it would pay.” 

*« And has it ?”’ asked the curious listener. 

*T think so. Six of the ten remain, and I have no more 
difficulty in keeping them in Sunday-school. The others 
have moved away, but I hear from them. All but two are 
Christians, and these two are steady and seem to be well 
established in principle.” 

‘But they are men now. Do you still teach them ?” 

“Yes; I cannot induce them to go into a Bible-class, 
though I have often tried to do so. They seem to dislike the 
thought of a change.” 

And little wonder ! 

So it comes to pass that in a certain Sunday-school there 
may be seen a class of young men, respectful, attentive, 
absorbed, listening to the low-voiced teachings of a slender 
young woman, as if they thought her words carried weight. 

And so they do—the weight of a life which means earnest 
purpose and faith in the work which is given us to do. 

‘“‘But she had time to give to her class,” some one 
Says. 

Listen: during all those years she was a hard-working 
school-teacher, with but a slender stock of health and strength 
to draw upon. Yes; she had time to give to her boys, but 
where do you think she found it? Possibly some of the 
adornments and enjoyments of girlhood had to be given up. 
Did it pay ? 


“AN UNKNOWN MAN RESPECTABLY DRESSED.” 


‘* An unknown man, respectably dressed,” 
That was all.that the record said : 
Wondering pity might guess the rest ; 
One thing was sure, the man was dead. 
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And dead, because he’d no heart to live ; 

His courage had faltered and failed the test; 
How little the all we now can give, 

A nameless sod to cover his breast! 


‘“ Respectably dressed,” the thoughtless read 
The sentence over, and idly say, 

‘What was it, then, since it was not need, 
Which made him thus fiing his life away?” 


* Respectably dressed!” How little they know 
Who never have been for money pressed, 
What it costs respectable poor to go, 
Day after day, “ respectably dressed !”’ 


The beggars on sidewalks suffer less ; 

They herd all together, clan and clan ; 
Alike and equal in wretchedness, 

No room for pride between man and man. 


Nothing to lose by rags, or by dirt, 

More often something is gained instead ; 
Nothing to fear but bodily hurt, 

Nothing to hope for save daily bread. 


But respectable poor have all to lose ; 

For the world to know, means loss and shame; 
They’d rather die, if they had to choose ; 

They cling as for life to place and name. 


Cling, and pretend, and conceal, and hide ; 
Never an hour but its terror bears ; 

Terror which slinks like guilt to one side, 
And often a guiltier countenance wears. 


‘*Respectably dressed”’ to the last; ay, last! 
Last dollar, last crust, last proud pulse-beat ; 
Starved body, starved soul, hope dead and past; 

What wonder that any death looks sweet! 


** An unknown man, respectably dressed,”’ 
That was all that the record said. 
When will the question let us rest, 
Is it fault of ours that the man was dead ? 
BY THE LATE HELEN JACKSON (“H. H.”), 


FROM DAY TO DAY. 


My days are stairs that lead to life’s great end, 
And one by one I steadily ascend, 

Climbing with purpose true the upward road 
That brings me to the city of my God. 
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Sometimes the stepis bright with the full sun 
That shines in cloudless radiance thereon ; 
Sometimes a shadow falls upon the way. 

But, dark or light, I need not go astray. 

One stair is rough, with thorn-points all bestypwn, 
But shoes of iron tread the nettles down ; 

And one, so steep, my weary, crippled feet 

The painiul ascent scarcely can complete. 
Sometimes it is a slippery step I tread, 

And fierce temptations make my soul afraid ; 

But, held in Christ’s dear hands, so tender, strong, 
The next I mount with courage and a song. 


Each step in the long course a history has; 
I make a mark as one by one I pass ; 
A gladsome record here, a tear-spot there, 
A rescued soul, a struggle or a prayer. 
And on life’s mystic ladder to the skies 
Bright angels come and go to paradise ; 
And work grows dearer as the end draws near, 
Until I reach at last the golden stair, 
And enter through the open pearly gate, 
Where, with our King, souls watch for me and wait ; 
There at His feet I'll cast my trophies down, 
And shout the victory which His love has won, 
MRS. HELEN E. BROWN. 


TWO AMERICAN VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 


American sermons have, for the most part, a distinctive cha- 
racter, and flavour of the country from whence they come. It 
is a moot question whether there is more freedom of thought 
in the Churches of America than our own; but it seems as 
though individual preachers, who have broken loose from 
ordinary restraints, treat theological questions in an uncon- 
ventional spirit, and with a freshness which is both stimu- 
lating and attractive. Sometimes the speculation is too 
daring, and conclusions are reached which seem to us alto- 
gether irreconcilable with the teaching of the New Testament. 
But the very boldness of the thinkers arrests attention, and 


* Philistinism. By R. Heser Newron. (J. Clarke and Co.) 
God and Bread. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. (J. Clarke and Co.) 
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their new modes of presenting old truths may impress some 
who would have been untouched by a more familiar mode of 
statement. Thus, in the little volume to which Mr. Heber 
Newton has given the title of ‘‘Philistinism,” the preacher 
undertakes to give ‘‘plain words concerning certain forms of 
modern scepticism,’ and no one can deny that his words are 
as plain as they are forcible. Perhaps his standpoint may be 
best understood by a citation of his own words. The adversary 
whom he opposes, the “ Goliath of Gath,” is, we suppose, 
Colonel Ingersoll, and of him he says: 


I, for one, cannot fail to recognize in this popular orator’s sledge- 
hammer blows against certain paganisms of Christianity, a certain service 
in the gigantic task of leading the faith of the past on into the faith of the 
future ; while J shrink in pain from his manner of doing this work, while 
I aim disgusted with his shallow criticisms of the deeper faiths of man, 
and whilst I abhor intensely his more reckless way of sowing broadcast 
the seeds of the worst of human ills—Atheism. 


Mr. Heber Newton’s attitude could not well be better 
defined. To some it will be extremely offensive. They will 
not make a solitary concession lest they should have to 
concede everything. ‘‘ No surrender” sums up their entire 
policy, and any one who deviates from the narrow line thus 
marked out is to be treated as an enemy of the faith. Now 
it is simply useless to adopt such a mode of defence ; but even 
if it were available, it would be neither wise nor right. The 
fearless investigation of truth is not so much a privilege as 
itis a duty. We are not to receive certain ideas of Christi- 
anity simply because they are the accepted traditions of the 
Church, and it would be little good to ourselves or others if 
we did. The only truths which will be a power in our hands 
are those which are a power in ourselves, and they can only 
answer to this description which are to us living truths, and 
not mere inherited opinions. If, then, an independent thinker 
like Mr. Newton thinks he can meet some of the objections 
of modern scepticism by frankly admitting that there are 
some things which have too often been regarded as part and 
parcel of Christianity which he regards as human excres- 
cences, but that, when they have all been cast aside, the 
gospel of the Divine love remains the one message which 
proves that it has come from God by its own character, and 
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by the work it has done among men; it is no part of our 
duty to condemn him because many of his views are not in 
accord with ours. ‘To do justice to his theological teaching, 
its various points must be examined separately. We must 
confess, however, that we are not surprised at the excitement 
which the lectures are reported to have caused. Mr. Newton 
has sought to steer a middle course between the popular the- 
ology and unbelief, and whilst those who cling to that theology 
are aggrieved, many even of those who dissent from some of its 
statements may still consistently object to the preacher’s ex- 
positions of them as unsatisfactory. This is our own case. We 
have no intention of joining in anyindiscriminate censure of this 
teaching ; but it certainly does not agree with our conception 
of New Testament truth. The author says: ‘I have passed 
quickly through the husks of popular dogmas, to find and 
bring out to you somewhat of that which I understand to be 
the substance of these doctrines.” Our feeling is that he has 
been much more successful in the destructive than in the 
constructive parts of his work. His arguments against unbe- 
lievers on the one side, and the extreme forms of popular 
theology on the other, are often very powerful. A more strik- 
ing condensation of vigorous and effective reasoning than that 
contained in the chapter on ‘‘ Christianity and its Critics,” 
we have not often met. But we reluctantly add that his 
positive teaching falls short of a full presentation of the 
Christian doctrine. He has been so desirous to get rid of 
the husks, that he seems to us to have sacrificed some of the 
truth also. It must not be forgotten, however, that he 
remains a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and professes absolute loyalty to its creeds, and that these 
sermons do not profess to contain ‘‘a complete statement ” 
of his belief. We may hope, therefore, that the lecture on 
‘“‘The Historic Fact—Jesus the Christ,” does not contain 
Mr. Newton’s last word about our Lord. It is very thoughtful 
and convincing as far as it goes, but it only leads up to Jesus 
as “‘the fact of History.” We desiderate a further advance. 
Possibly the preacher felt himself limited by his subject. It is 
impossible to deny the power of the book, and it seems equally 
impossible to doubt the conscientiousness and sincerity of the 
writer. But this is not everything. There remains the more 
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vital question whether it is the truth which is here presented, 
and to this our own answer would be, that while there is much 
that is valuable and much too that is true set forth often in a 
very striking form, we could not accept it as a full exhibition 
of the faith for which we feel ourselves bound to contend. 
For all that, it is a book to be read, and those who think that 
the writer is in error, or is unsatisfactory in some of his exhi- 
bitions of truth, will be more likely to enforce their own view 
by frankly recognizing the good which is to be found here. 


Under the title of ‘‘ God and Bread” we have a remarkable 
volume of sermons, which admirably illustrate some of the 
best characteristics of the American pulpit. They are full of 
vigour, rich in illustration, striking and, indeed, original in 
their presentation of truth, forceful in their address to the 
conscience. We cannot conceive a preacher sitting down to. 
read one of these sermons without receiving some personal 
benefit from them. They often strike out a new line of 
teaching which may contain a suggestion for his own prac- 
tice. The sermons appear to be almost entirely of a practical 
character, and have a connection more or less vital with the 
opening sermon from which the volume takes its title, and 
which, indeed, strikes the keynote of the whole. From first 
to last the writer’s object is to show that man’s true joy 
is to be found in doing the will of God, that he ‘ cannot live 
by bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” 


IDLE CHRISTIANS. 


How few are there who recognize the moral evil of idleness.. 
In general it is regarded as a weakness rather than a sin. 
Yet it is only necessary to look at its history, and its natural 
history, to feel that the wise man is right when he brands it 
with a condemnation which is only a degree less emphatic 
than his praise of wisdom. Idleness, indeed, is one form in 
which the want of wisdom manifests itself. The sluggard, 
indeed, is ‘‘ wiser in his own conceit than seven men who can 
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render a reason,” but none the less is he a fool and “ brother 
to him that is a great waster,” and a brother whose kindred is 
so close that the result of their lives is practically the same. It 
may be that he is only idle, not extravagant, that he does not 
consume his substance in riotous living, that against him is 
no record of vice which is rapidly eating away his resources ; 
but if he does not positively throw away, at least he does not 
acquire. Life’s seedtime passes and there has been nothing 
sown; precious hours of summer and autumn are frittered 
away and no provision is made for the dark and dreary winter 
which is to follow. Thus opportunities when within his reach 
are unimproved—life and its discipline, the lessons of its 
events, the seasons for the culture of the powers God has 
‘given, are all thrown away. Everywhere, year by year, is one 
monotonous story of waste. The man had talents—powers 
by which he might have blessed others and glorified God— 
where are they ? hid in a napkin and buried in the earth ; 
there, indeed, but like dead stones, not living seeds—wasted. 
He had teachings addressed to him, but with what result ? 
Literally none. There has been no care to hear, still less to 
apply them—wasted. Instructive experiences have been his, 
but the soul would not be roused from its listlessness in order 
‘to gather the wisdom they had to impart—wasted. In short, 
the grand inheritance of time, with all its incidents and in- 
fluences, has been frittered away. The sluggard drifts through 
the world roused to no effort, filled with no lofty purpose, 
inspired by no generous enthusiasm, lacking even the energy 
and resolution of a far-seeing selfishness ; without wisdom for 
this world, without hope for that which is to come. His con- 
stant ery, the cry of self-indulgence, of procrastination, of 
cowardice, is, ‘‘A lion, a lion is in the streets!” ‘‘ Even 
desire cannot stir him, and though he desireth, he hath 
nothing.” 

Idleness is a sin against our own selves, against the world, 
against God. It means a failure to meet responsibilities 
which cannot be denied or escaped; it implies the cowardly 
shrinking from conflict and from duty; it involves a weaken- 
ing of the fibre of the soul, a gradual demoralizing of the 
entire nature. It may seem but a secondary and trivial kind 
of offence, a weakness rather than a vice; but, in truth, there 
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are very few vices of which it may not become the parent. 
The man who allows his spirit to droop and his energy to die 
out from sheer self-indulgence, is throwing away the strength 
necessary to resist temptation. There is need, therefore, for 
solemn and emphatic warning against an evil which is all the 
more perilous because men are so easily deceived as to its 
real character. Idleness even as to the common duties of 
life is a sin. It is, indeed, worse than an error to attempt a 
separation between the daily toil of the world and the labours 
which are, or seem to be, more directly connected with the 
culture of the soul or direct service for Christian truth. To 
all alike the one law applies, ‘‘ Whatever ye do, do it heartily 
as unto the Lord, and not unto men.’ The workman at his 
loom, the student at his books, the merchant in his office, the 
statesman or politician in his public duties, if he be a Christian 
will give all diligence to fulfil the duties of his calling. 

A soul possessed by the spirit of true godliness will be in 
earnest, and active everywhere and in all its pursuits, but 
most of all, surely, in its endeavours to get God’s will done 
upon earth, to extend the Saviour’s kingdom, to win the souls 
whom He died to redeem. It is just here, however, that the 
spirit of the sluggard sometimes manifests itself. It may 
not be primarily a love of comfort or of ease; or if it be, 
it may by specious pretext and clever disguise succeed in con- 
cealing its real character from the man himself. But it is 
hesitating, full of all kinds of discouraging suggestions, slow 
to respond to any call for liberality or effort, suspicious of 
every new proposal and every untried enterprise, skilful in 
the anticipation of difficulties, and eager to present them in 
all their force. All this it would justify on considerations of 
prudence; but when closely examined this prudence would too 
generally be found to deserve a very different name. This, at 
least, is certain, that exaggerated caution, intense anxiety 
about consequences, fears of difficulty and of possible failure, 
all tend to develop the “‘ soul of the sluggard,” for to it nothing 
is practicable, because it is always alarmed by the presence 
of dangers, and ever ready to cry—‘‘ A lion, a lion is in the 
streets!” 

Let us try and analyze the elements which may tend to 
produce this character. A Christian ia whom is the “ soul of 
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the sluggard”’ is not an impossibility. There may be found 
in all churches some whose piety we have no right to impeach, 
in whom it would be hard to find any sign of that self-denying 
zeal which love to Christ ought to inspire. The evidences 
of their religion are mainly negative, and with the tendency 
in our times to reduce the number of prohibitions which once 
had their place in the generally accepted code of Christian 
duty, even these negative signs are coming to be little more 
than those which are found in any man of high moral charac- 
ter. They do not steal, they do not bear false witness, they 
do not blaspheme or swear; but are there not numbers of 
whom as much may be said who make no profession of 
Christianity? Here are those who might be regarded, who 
by the world are regarded, as its distinct products, and what 
do they more than others? Not the least difficulty which the 
Church of Christ meets in its work is that there are so many 
whose life is blameless and their moral character unimpeach- 
able, but in whom there is no positive force telling on behalf 
of goodness and truth. They call themselves Christians, but 
they do not recognize all that this profession involves, or seem 
to understand that He whom in the presence of the world they 
have called Master and Lord means that by them the world 
should be subdued to Himself. If that great victory is 
achieved, they will rejoice with that kind of restrained and 
moderated feeling which they think it proper to cultivate; but 
as to denying themselves and taking up their cross to secure 
it, they leave that to others. 

Men of this type, it is hardly necessary to insist, are 
hindrances not helps. They swell the numbers of the Church, 
and so create a delusive and exaggerated idea as to its real 
strength. That strength depends upon the number of men 
whose faith in God is as unhesitating as their desire for the 
salvation of men is passionate and self-consecrating. But these 
men are as deficient in the one asin the other. Inno sense is 
their religion the passion of their soul, and so there is no earnest- 
ness. They look on Christian enterprises with the same cool- 
ness asa barrister studies his brief, and with the same unbiased 
judgment calculate the chances of success. For forces other 
than those which are apparent to the carnal mind and can be 
measured or weighed by it—lofty enthusiasm, spiritual sym- 
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pathy, subtle power of holy love, inspirations coming from 
heaven—they make no allowance, for the obvious reason that 
they do not comprehend, certainly do not believe in them. 
Hence they are always fertile in objections, solemn in warn- 
ings, discouraging in forecasts. Content to dwell at ease 
themselves, they are ever ready to repress that fervour in 
others which may come to be a reproach to their own con- 
sciences. They are always severe, sometimes cynical, upon 
those who do not exhibit their favourite virtues of caution and 
moderation. It would seem as though, in their judgment, ex- 
cessive zeal was the summing up of the worst faults of Chris- 
tian character. It troubles them, it makes their slumbers 
uneasy, it even causes them to suspect the wisdom of their 
most cherished ideas—what could be worse than this ? 

These are the timid counsellors who serve to check the 
ardour of any society. There are, of course, in every company 
of men some who are by temperament more cool and calcu- 
lating than others, and they have their use in tempering 
impulses which might else be rash and unreasonable. It is 
in the blending of opposite attributes that the energy of a 
church or of any society is most wisely and usefully deve- 
loped. By all means let us have the suggestions of those 
whom experience has made more cautious than appears to 
us necessary. Possibly ardent spirits may become unwisely 
impatient and even presumptuously daring, and there may be 
need of that moderating restraint which men of another 
temperament can supply. But this slower movement, which 
makes a man all the more resolute when once the mind 
has been convinced and the heart roused, is a very different 
thing from the selfishness or indifference which would prevent 
a man from ever moving at all. Those of whom we speak are 
of this latter class. It matters not what be the special cha- 
racter of the enterprise in which they are urged to join, for 
they hold back alike from all. The streets are always full of 
lions, and because of them they will sit in quiet and security 
in the ease of their own homes and the comfort of their own 
armchairs. They will run no risk; they would have others 
run no risk. They are prophets of evil who would disturb the 
hearts and weaken the hands of any army. The Church can 
meet its foes more easily than these half-hearted friends. 

VOL. XIV. 61 
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One cause of this is the superficiality of religious character. 
Christian service of the noblest kind can only be done under 
the constraining influence of powerful motive, which itself can 
only exist where there are deep-rooted convictions. The things 
which are eternal are unseen, and can therefore only affect 
those who have strong faith. The undertakings of the 
Church, at every point, appear visionary and Utopian to 
those who do not share the Christian hope. A selfish world- 
ling listens to some suggestion as to work for the improve- 
ment and elevation of his fellow-men. He is asked to help 
it by generous contributions or co-operation. To him the 
proposal is monstrous. It means a sacrifice of time which he 
regards as having its own definite value, of money which is 
the fruit of his own hard toil, for the sake of a project which 
his common sense pronounces hopeless, and which, if it 
succeeded, would only minister to the good of men who have 
no claim upon him. The selfishness of his heart, his distrust 
of everything but purely material forces, his dislike of effort 
or sacrifice, are all enlisted against the idea. ‘‘ What good 
will it do me?” he asks; and presently adds, ‘‘ or what good 
will it do others?” He wants faith, and he wants still more a 
generous sympathy with other men. 

What is to be feared is, that there are professed Chris- 
tians who are in little better condition. Love to God 
has not struck its roots deep into their nature. Religion 
has no thorough grip of them. They cannot, perhaps do 
not desire to, shake it off altogether, but they are not 
possessed by its living truths. They have a kind of re- 
ligiousness which has taken the place of a living and 
all-powerful piety. Consequently they shrink from every- 
thing that points to sacrifice. They are content to fall 
short of a high Christian reputation, satisfied if they can 
preserve an unblemished reputation. They are never without 
reasons against any new and daring movement. Had they 
received the Lord’s command when He called Peter and his 
companions to ‘launch into the deep, and let down their 
nets,” they would have been full of remonstrance, probably 
ending with the warning that the only result would be the 
breaking of the nets. They ‘have not sufficient faith to be 
greatly daring, and a holy audacity is the only policy in which 
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the Church has, from the beginning, found power and success. 
It was seen in the apostles, who defied all the craft of the 
Sanhedrim and the rage of the people; in Paul, when he 
fought with wild beasts at Ephesus, or stood alone before 
Nero, trusting to the gracious Lord who delivered him out of 
the mouth of the lion; in Wycliffe, when, in the midst of the 
surrounding superstition, he took thought neither of the 
power of princes nor of the malice of priests, but boldly 
preached Christ; in Luther, when he rang out defiance to 
all Europe, as he proclaimed the forgotten and dishonoured 
gospel in the theses which he nailed to Wittenberg’s old 
church door ; in our own John Robinson, and the noble band 
of which he was the leader, when they cast off all the bonds 
of old tradition and dared to look into the truth of God, and 
from it to take their doctrine ; in all the preachers of Christ 
crucified, of whom were Wesley and Whitefield, who refused to 
despair of the gospel and the Church because of the cor- 
ruptions by which conventionalism, or superstition, or selfish- 
ness, had defiled and weakened both. ‘‘ Greatly daring” 
were all these heroes of the Church. Lions filled the streets 


and their roars were loud, and to weak souls they were notes 
of terror and dismay, but they could not move them. The 
Lord had called them, and they took no counsel with flesh and 
blood. Theirs was the heavenly vision, and they could not be 
disobedient. 


——_—_+-e-—___—_ 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


TuHroveHout the month the air has been full of the echoes of 
electioneering speeches. The contest has waxed hotter and 
fiercer as the hollowness of the pretences on which it has 
been fought by the Tories has become more apparent. The 
Times, which has shown more than ordinary virulence towards 
the advanced Liberals, whom it has selected as the objects of 
its hatred, and more even than ordinary indecision as to the 
attitude it would take to Liberals in general, has been singu- 
larly unscrupulous in its tactics. Take the case of the rela- 
tions of the two parties to Mr. Parnell. Nothing certainly 
can be more true than the contention of Mr. Gladstone, that if 
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a strong Irish party bent on separation, or on an extreme 
form of Home Rule not to be distinguished from it, is to be 
dealt with, it would be better it should have to face a strong 
Liberal majority rather than a Tory minority which could be 
converted into a majority and kept in office by the Irish vote. 
The thing is so transparent that it required some hardihood 
to deny it. But The Times was equal to the occasion. It 
would rather run the risk of the triumph of Irish Nationalists 
than yield to English Radicals and Dissenters. So it has the 
boldness to assert that, while Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill*may both be disposed to yield too much to 
the Irish, the latter has not the authority in‘ his own party 
which Mr. Chamberlain has among the Liberals. The sug- 
gestion is too absurd to require refutation. Without Lord 
Randolph Churchill the Tory party would hardly be able to 
make a decent show of fight, and certainly if it is to retain 
office after the elections, it can be only so long as he can 
maintain a good understanding with Mr. Parnell. It is in 
these circumstances that moderate Liberals are sometimes 
coaxed and sometimes bullied, but in all variety of tones urged 


to put their confidence in Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Too many moderate Liberals have shown how 
little care they have for their old party attachments, or 
Liberal professions, but so far as they have followed this 
treacherous advice they have proved that they are ready to 
sacrifice their country also. 


Were this a contest of the normal kind between Liberals 
and Tories, it would be extravagant, not to say positively 
@nfair, to write thus. We do not claim a monopoly either of 
spatriotism or ability for the Liberal party. So far, indeed, 
as intellectual power is concerned, the dearth on the opposite 
side is painfully apparent. There are two men, and two only, 
whom the country cares to hear, or the Press to report. Lord 
Iddesleigh has a certain amount of space accorded to him in 
the daily papers, but he continually receives a polite hint that 
even this is a matter of courtesy, and that it would be better 
if he confined himself to literary addresses, in which he is 
charming, and left politics alone, since in them he is only 
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dull. As to the rest, they are of slight account. Still, they 
can doubtless discharge the common work of administration, 
and if we were living in ordinary times, and acting under the 
ordinary condition of party warfare, it would be the exaggera- 
tion of mere bigotry to assert that the country would be 
placed in serious danger by a Tory victory. But we are not 
in such a position. The peril is, even with the successes the 
Tories have so far won, that the strong and compact Irish party 
will hold the balance between nearly balanced English ones. 
In such a case who would undertake to predict what unworthy 
concessions might be made to the Separatists in Ireland. 
One of the first might be some measure of Protection, with 
consequences to our trade, at present sufficiently depressed, 
which it is not easy to foresee. But it would not end here. 
Mr. Parnell is the man to exact his pound of flesh, and that. 
cannot be got without peril to the integrity of the Empire. 
He will be the creator of ‘any Tory majority, for he has won. 
a large proportion of the seats secured in the boroughs. 


Yet a peer, so recently an honoured member of the Liberal 
Cabinet and party as the Duke of Argyll, seems prepared to 
risk that in the vain hope of preserving his privileges as a 
landlord. The letter in which he showed himself willing to 
see a change in our Free Trade policy rather than even dis- 
cuss Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals as to small allotments was 
not a credit either to his intelligence, his benevolence, or his 
patriotism. It would not be easy to find a more conspicuous 
example of the warping influences of class selfishness thar 
the duke. Probably he never was much of a Liberal—at 
least we remember nothing in his past career that has on it the 
stamp of sound, thorough-going Liberalism. But he has exhi- 
bited a certain degree of sympathy with a policy very different 
from that which finds favour on the Tory benches. Of late, 
however, every sign of this better nature has been effaced, and 
his one aim has been to arrest popular progress. He will suc- 
ceed only in wrecking a career in which at one time there was 
no slight promise. Our admiration of his unquestionable power, 
our gratitude for good work that he has done, both in the po- 
litical world (during the contest of 1880) and in other and more 
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important spheres outside, our conviction that the country 
stands in special need of statesmen capable of taking the 
moderating position which was open to him, all make us sin- 
cerely regret that one so capable of better things should have 
given up to his order what was meant for mankind. The 
Duke of Argyll sinking into a cross-bench peer at a time when 
the influence of the Upper House itself is so seriously on the 
decline is a sufficiently melancholy spectacle. But the part 
he has played in our recent controversies is only a sign of the 
spirit which is abroad among the aristocracy, and which finds 
continual expression in the tirades of The Times. It is felt 
that the forces of popular opinion are rapidly surrounding 
the last strongholds of privilege, and they are determined to 
rally to their defence. Whether they will contribute to this 
result by accepting the aid of Irish Nationalists and Fair 
Traders time only can show. 


The policy of Lord Salisbury, at all events, is to identify all 


the institutions of the country with himself and his party. 
His last stroke was to bring in the Throne. At St. Stephen’s 
Club, on the night prior to the elections, he had the bad taste 
and bad policy to call on his supporters to drink the health of 
the Queen as Englishmen and “‘ as Conservatives.”” Probably 
his lordship remembered the time when his toast was dis- 
honoured at some Tory banquets in a way it has never 
been at any Liberal gatherings, and wished to assure the 
country that it was not with Tories now as in the times of the 
notorious Major Bradshaw. We hope the day is far distant 
when any leader will degrade the Crown by trying to convert 
it into one of his party symbols. But as to the Church, that 
is already done. We are bound to recognize the skilful 
strategy which Lord Salisbury has shown in making himself 
the champion of the Anglican Church, but it may be doubted 
whether the Church gains as.much as the Tory party by the 
tactics. It may be that a certain number of moderate 
Liberals have abandoned their old friends in order to show 
that they cared more for their Church than for party or for 
politics; but we suspect that in a large majority of these 
cases their Liberalism, such as it was, had long been on the 
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wane, and was not likely to have survived long under any 
circumstances. Their secession from the Liberal ranks has 
caused some temporary disasters, but it will be the removal 
of a distinct hindrance to Liberal action in the future. It 
is to this position that the anxiety to defeat Mr. Chamber- 
lain, by which The Times has been inspired, has brought 
the question of Disestablishment. Its writers may try to 
conceal it from themselves, but the plain truth is, they have 
hastened the discussion to an extent that the Liberation 
Society would not even have contemplated, much less have 
been able to accomplish. As the Rev. Harry Jones has well 
pointed out, the Liberals may suffer, but the Liberationists 
can only gain by the procedure. 


The friends of Disestablishment are the only people who 
stand to win on either event. Bishops, clergy, Church de- 
fenders in general have only been playing their game by 
making Disestablishment a test question. Had they realized 


the meaning of the change in the constituencies to whom the 
appeal is made, they would have hesitated before venturing on 
so risky a policy. But the die is cast, and there is now no 
retreat. The question has been forced into the sphere of 
practical politics, the agitation has been placed on an entirely 
different platform, and the discussion will go on until a final 
settlement is reached. The easy and amiable suggestions we 
hear in some quarters, that the controversy should be post- 
poned until a ‘‘ broad Evangelical party” be formed in the 
Church, or until women are admitted to the suffrage, or 
until—the Greek Kalends—only provoke a smile. It is not in 
the power of any man, hardly of any conceivable combination, 
to postpone it. Mr. Gladstone has failed to doit in Scotland, 
and where he has failed, and failed in the very crisis of a 
fight when his influence must have more than usual potency, 
it is not likely any one else will succeed. He has had no more 
earnest and loyal support than that which he has received 
from this Magazine, as representing a large body of Noncon- 
formists. We are not going to withdraw that support, but we 
will spare no effort to rouse Nonconformists to an assertion of 
their own principles, whatever comes of any party combina- 
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tions. Long enough have we borne the burden and heat of 
the day. We are not at all unwilling to bear it longer. We 
know the Liberal party cannot live without us, and we mean to 
continue in its ranks, and to do such yeoman’s service as we 
have done of old. We shall not press our particular views to 
the hindrance of other reforms, or in a disloyal and im- 
practicable spirit, but we will no longer submit to have our 
great principle treated as outside the Liberal creed, nor will 
we sacrifice our own aims for the sake of a small coterie of 
Whigs who desert the party at its most critical moments, 
and then expect to reap all the benefits of the popular 
enthusiasm which they have done their utmost to quench. 


We have had some remarkable experiences during the month 
of the strength of feeling relative to Disestablishment which is 
abroad. The Church Defence Society having held demonstra- 
tions at Nottingham and Tunbridge Wells, the Editor of this 
Magazine accepted earnest invitations from both these places 


to lecture in reply. In both places we had the same features 
—crowded and excited audiences, and a bitter and, in some 
respects, rowdy opposition. In Nottingham the Albert Hall 
was crammed in every part; and though a body of “lambs” 
succeeded in keeping up a running fire of interruptions, the 
lecture was delivered to an audience sympathetic and enthu- 
siastic. At Tunbridge Wells there was this difference. The 
vicar, Canon Hoare, and a whole body of clergy were present, 
and there was not only an unmannerly and disgraceful rowdyism 
in excess of that at Nottingham, but an amendment was moved 
by Canon Hoare, and only defeated by a small though distinct 
majority. We only hope that the Canon and his friends were 
able to look back with satisfaction on the evening’s proceed- 
ings. They had held their own meeting without any inter- 
ruption beyond such occasional criticisms as only serve to 
stimulate a practised speaker. On the other side there was 
a systematic interruption, so conducted as to show that it was 
organized, and kept up from first to last. Canon Hoare 
attempted to shield it by suggesting that it was due to the 
keenness of the lecturer’s hints. The excuse can hardly avail 
for the uproar before the meeting commenced, or for the 
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hootings which saluted Mr. Guest when he stood forward to 
open the meeting with prayer. One of our own friends 
charitably hinted that the opposition was fun. We can only 
wish him the enjoyment of such fun for an hour and three 
quarters. It is no use trying to ‘‘wrap up” such conduct. It 
is for the interests of truth that we should have calm and 
honest discussion, and the tactics which are intended to 
prevent it will tell to the injury of the party by whom they 
are employed. 


A third meeting was the remarkable Conference at the City 
Temple; but our observations on that must be deferred. Suf- 
fice it to say, the gathering was sufficient to show that the 
question cannot be laid to rest in order to suit the convenience 
either of politicians or divines. It has long been in the air, 
and suddenly it has developed the strength of a cyclone. As 
Nonconformists, we may do something to guide it, but we 
could not lull it into quietude again even if we would. The 
forces which have aroused it are mightier than any puny 
efforts of ours, and the frantic denunciations of bishops and 
clergy are not the least powerful among them. We speak 
what we do know when we say that they have told on many 
of the least polemical among our own laity to an extent which 
has surprised ourselves. We have, in truth, been pleasantly 
chaffed for our moderation in quarters where we expected 
rather to be censured for excess of zeal. 

The railing accusations which have been brought against 
us as Nonconformists in the course of the electioneering 
campaign cannot be forgotten when they have served the 
purpose of the hour. We have been classed with atheists 
and blasphemers, have been branded as enemies of religion, 
have been charged with designs of spoliation and robbery. 
The tactics have been successful in securing Tory votes, but 
they have jeopardized interests which Christian men should 
hold far more precious than any political triumph. As to 
their ultimate effect on the Church there can be little doubt. 
The passion will subside, and then it will be seen that, in 
allowing itself to be made the tool of a political party, the 
Anglican Church has created a far more real danger than that 
against which it sought to guard. But the first question that 
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will arise will be as to the relations between Churchmen and 
Dissenters. Men cannot and ought not to associate together 
on the common platform of Christianity if the one party 
regard the other as abettors of infidelity. We hear of clergy- 
men withdrawing from the Bible Society. They need not 
trouble themselves. Dissenters have too much self-respect to 
seek a fellowship so hollow as must be that of men who can 
believe them guilty of such treason to the Lord. We write 
strongly on this point, for it is one that goes far deeper than 
any political sentiment. Here is the late Lord Mayor, who 
has been preaching in Dissenting chapels. Some of those 
who have welcomed him to their pulpits may surely with great 
propriety ask from him an explanation of the words reported 
to have been used by him at the Highgate meeting in support 
of Sir J. M‘Garrell Hogg, to this effect: ‘‘ Which will you 
have, the party which supports the Bible and the Church, or 
the party of Disestablishment, the party of Atheism and Dis- 
sent, between which there is in my mind no difference?” A 
young Dissenter present waited for him, and as he left the 
hall said, in a voice loud enough for him to hear: “ Sir Robert 
Fowler, I should think after what you have said to-night, you 
will never preach in a Dissenting pulpit again.” Ten thou- 
sand Dissenting voices will echo the spirited young fellow’s 
expression. 


AN OUTSIDER’S ACCOUNT OF MISSIONARY WORK 
IN CHINA. 





We have been favoured with advance sheets of a new book on 
China, by Miss Gordon-Cumming. From them we extract 
the following striking record of personal observations on 
mission work :— 





Another village in the same group has furnished a most remarkable 
parallel to the story of the Philippian jailer of a.p. 53. In place of Paul 
and Silas at Philippi, we have two Chinese converts at Lau-Iong. They 
were imprisoned on charges which the mandarins themselves admitted to 
be false, but were detained in consequence of bribes from the anti- 
Christian party. But such was their influence for good, that first the 
jailer himself and then a fellow-prisoner openly declared themselves 
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Christians, and soon after were admitted to baptism. The two prisoners 
were placed in offices of trust in the jail, and were allowed to hold Chris- 
tian services every Sunday, for the benefit of their miserable fellow- 
prisoners, so there is good reason to hope that some of these have also 
been influenced for good, in which case they are quite certain themselves 
to become light-bearers in the dark places where their lot is cast. 

From Peking comes a very remarkable Chinese version of the story of 
Cornelius, the devout centurion. His counterpart is a respectable farmer, 
who, while yet a heathen, has been noted for his devotion, his liberal 
almsgiving to the poor, and his large offerings to the temples. Several 
years ago he became possessed of a copy of the New Testament, some 
portions of which greatly impressed him as he read them over and over 
by himself. At length he dreamt that a messenger from heaven had 
appeared to him, bidding him spend no more money on idol temples, and 
promising that on the 23rd day of the 7th moon he would meet a man 
who would tell him what he ought to do. 

It so happened that in the 7th moon one of the native colporteurs was 
sent to that district to sell Christian books. The man, who is a simple- 
minded earnest Christian, also had a dream, which visibly impressed 
him with the belief that he was being called there for special work. On 
the very day indicated, he met the farmer, who invited him to his house, 
where he tarried for three days, expounding “ the old, old story,” to eager 
ears. I need scarcely add that the farmer believed and was baptized. 

Such parallels to the conversions of Apostolic days are by no means 
uncommon here. Another, which recently occurred in the neighbourhood 
of Ningpo, was that of a man whose sole means of gaining his living 
was by fortune-telling. This man, having become convinced of the truth, 
earnestly desired baptism, but his profession rendered it impossible to 
receive him. Again and again he returned, declaring his faith and his 
true desire to become a Christian, but saying that he could not see his 
way to give up his fortune-telling, as he could find no other means of 
support. 

This continued for some time; at length one morning when several 
candidates were to be baptized, they saw this man approach with a 
large bundle, which contained the whole of his fortune-telling gear—his 
books, his tablets, charms, and numbered slips of bamboo, and kindling a 
fire in the courtyard, he proceeded (like the sorcerers of old) to burn 
them all in the presence of the congregation, and then, while the smoke 
of this burnt-sacrifice still floated heavenward, he joyfully took his place 
among the candidates, fully resolved to find some legitimate means of 
earning his daily rice. 

Thus gradually does the leaven work. Now the Church Missionary 
Society alone can reckon 5,871 converts in this province of Fuh-Kien. 
Of these, 3,106 have been admitted to baptism, and 1,803 are regular 
communicants, and moreover, communicants to whom Church-member- 
ship is no matter of course—no mere inheritance, but the result of an 
intense individual conviction, and one which all are aware may any day 
lead not only to the destruction of all their worldly property, but also to 
the infliction of the most barbarous personal suffering, and persecution 
literally to the death. 
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Such persecution comes not only from outsiders, for, in the words of 
the Master, ‘‘ A man’s foes are they of his own household,” and many 
have been driven to choose between professing their adherence to Christ, 
and giving up father, mother, brethren, wife, and children. Many wives, 
hitherto dutiful and loving, have refused to remain with husbands who 
would not worship at the ancestral altars; and, on the other hand, 
women have been barbarously beaten by their husbands and mothers-in- 
law, to make them abjure their faith in Christ. 

In the few instances in which learned literary men have joined the 
Christians, they. have been deprived of their much-prized and hardly 
earned literary degrees, which implies the sacrifice of all worldly honour, 
or hope of official employment; and those who have hitherto been em- 
ployed as tutors or schoolmasters for sons of the wealthy gentry, know 
that all their pupils will be taken from them. Moreover, so far from 
any pecuniary gain accruing to the converts, as is often so unblushingly 
asserted, these people (by nature so money-grasping) become specially 
distinguished by the liberal and sympathetic efforts they make— 
often out of their own poverty—to contribute to Church expenses, and 
to aid those still poorer than themselves. 

The liberality of the native Christians has become proverbial among 
their heathen brethren. Thus in the case of one of the recent converts 
at Peking, who for conscience’ sake had given up a lucrative post in con- 
nection with a Buddhist temple. For three years he continued in extreme 
penury, gaining a scanty living as a cobbler. At last, much to his sur- 
prise, and without any solicitation on his part, he was appointed pay- 
master to his ‘‘ banner,” a post which, in the hands of a Chinaman of 
average honesty, proves highly lucrative, owing to sundry customary 
perquisites squeezed off the pay of the bannerman. 

When to their amazement they not only received their pay in full, 
without deduction, but were actually credited with some gain on the 
exchange, some set him down as a fool, but others maintained that 
“ certainly he must belong to the religion of Jesus.” He had not then 
openly professed his faith, but such generosity was deemed conclusive 
evidence. 

As an example of voluntary loss for Christ’s sake, I may instance one 
man (by no means a solitary example) who had a flourishing business as 
a seller of opium (the accursed drug which, of their own free will, all the 
Christians wholly abjure). In order to become a Christian, Sing gave up 
his opium den, an open profession of his faith which made him fair game 
for the enemy. Again and again he was beaten and half killed, and 
robbed right and left by the servants of officials. Now he earns a scanty 
livelihood by selling salt and straw sandals; but, notwithstanding all his 
troubles, he is a happy-looking, venerable man, whose neighbours find 
they cannot help respecting him and his faith. 

As regards the opium-selling, even the heathen would respect the man 
who gave that up, for of all the millions who within the last century 
have become victims to the use of the drug, there is not one who does 
not heartily abhor the weakness which first induced him individually to 
touch it, and who does not bemoan that such q temptation should ever 
have been put in his way. No Chinaman ever speaks in defence of it, 
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or as if “* moderate smoking” were permissible. Att acknowledge it to 
be a baneful vice, but one against which they have not strength to con- 
tend. They say “itis not the man that eats the opium, but the opium 
that eats the man.” 

There is any amount of tobacco-smoking—that they consider all right, 
and they have other stimulants (amongst which must be reckoned much 
tea), and those who choose drink bad spirits; drunkenness from this 
cause is, however, almost unknown. But even the native Christians, who 
allow tobacco-smoking in their chapels and meeting-houses during week- 
day meetings, all agree to the necessity of rigidly excluding any opium- 
smoker from Church-membership. 

One thing worthy of note is, that in some cases the reason assigned for 
the persecution of Chinese Christians is precisely that which was urged 
by the Jews against the early Christians. ‘If we let them alone,” said 
the Jews, ‘“‘all the world will go after them.’”’ At Ku-Cheng, where 
within three years there were added to the Church a hundred and twenty 
most devoted Christians, the Chinese raised a riot, and tore up the founda- 
tion of their church ; for, said they, ‘‘ If we let them build this house, the 
whole neighbourhood will embrace their vile religion.” There is every 
reason to believe that their fears are most just, for though the Chinese 
nature is to oppose everything new, once the new thing has succeeded in 
taking root, it is generally accepted as inevitable. 


8 


REVIEWS. 
COLIGNY.* 


Tue celebration of the second centenary of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes has directed public attention to one of the 
most romantic and, at the same time, most suggestive chapters 
in the history of the Reformation. There was no other 
country in Europe where Protestantism gained so strong a 
hold, and where it was afterwards so completely crushed out, 
asin France. At one time it seemed as though complete 
victory were within its reach, but, alas! it fulfilled the Lord’s 
warning prediction, surely having reference to such cases, 
that he who takes the sword shall also perish by the sword. 
The struggles of Christian truth are not to be fought out 
in the Cabinets of princes, or on the tented field amid 
the pomp of chivalry or the clash of arms. The Huguenots 
attained position and influence by means of the great nobles 


* Coligny. By Evcrene Bersier. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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who enlisted themselves under their banners, but many of 
whom had no. sympathy, scarcely any understanding, of the 
spiritual principles of the new evangel, but that very éclat 
became their ruin. The thrilling interest of their story can 
never be lost. The chivalry of Henry of Navarre, and of the 
Condes, cannot fail to fascinate the imagination. The long 
and varying conflict of intrigue and war between the Guises 
and the Reformed party at the court, will always engage the 
careful attention of the historic inquirer. The ghastly horrors 
of the Bartholomew massacre and of the cruelties which 
followed the revocation of the edict of toleration and forced 
into exile some of the noblest men in France, especially those 
who would have formed that middle class of which, in sub- 
sequent days, she has stood so sorely in need, will have an 
abiding influence in stirring the hearts of men, not only 
against the persecutors, but against the spirit of persecution, 
and the Church in which it has too often been incarnate. 
Nothing can lessen the touching pathos of a story from which 
poetry has culled many a flower, but one of the most impressive 
lessons to be gathered from the whole is one that needs to be 
specially emphasized at the present time—that the king- 
dom of God cometh not by observation, and that its strength 
lies wholly in spiritual force, ‘‘not by might, nor by power, 
but by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

The charming story of the earlier life of Coligny, the chief 
victim of this brutal and treacherous massacre, for which 
Rome accepted responsibility by the honours conferred on 
the perpetrators, is an exceedingly timely publication. The 
members of our churches and congregations need to be better 
informed about the heroes of the faith. Christian faith 
itself suffers because of the narrow range within which, partly 
because of the timidity of individuals and partly because of 
the conventional ideas of what belongs to the pulpit, the 
range of ministerial teaching is confined. We hope the 
time is not distant when the pulpit will accept its proper 
responsibility in this matter, for oral teaching reaches 
numbers who, to their own serious loss, hardly read books. 
Still, books will always have their special value, and we are 
deeply grateful for such a book as this—one of a class to 
which our publishers have made large contributions. Coligny 
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has here found a biographer worthy of him, an Evangelical 
Protestant, who has studied the records in a sympathetic 
spirit and with an exhaustive diligence -which has made him 
master of all the facts. On the other hand, Bersier, so well- 
known to the readers of this Magazine, by sermons always 
full of spiritual power and discrimination as well as intel- 
lectual strength and literary beauty, has found a congenial 
subject. It needed such a biographer. A mere literary artist, 
however skilled, could not have succeeded in the work; for 
Coligny was not a mere politician or warrior, but a deeply 
religious man, and no one who was out of touch with his 
spiritual feelings could have done him justice. 

Coligny was one of two brothers, both of whom played a 
more or less conspicuous part in the religious struggles of the 
age. Andelot was the younger, but he was the first to embrace 
the Reformed faith, and was the instrument in the conversion 
of his elder brother, the illustrious subject of this biography. 
Their mother was a remarkable woman at a time when, as M. 
Bersier points out, in a passage of suggestiveness and beauty, 
women exercised a very marked influence on history. In the 
sixteenth century there were in the camp of Romanism, 
Margaret of Austria, aunt of Charles V., ‘‘instilling into him her 
own crafty taciturnity,” ‘‘ Bloody Queen Mary,” Mary Stuart, 
Diane de Poitiers, and ‘‘ Catherine de Medicis, about whom 
we are ready to ask if she even knew what remorse meant, 
and who seems never to have loved any human being but her 
worthless son, Henry III., who bore so strong a resemblance 
to herself.”” In the other camp, beside our own Elizabeth and 
Lady Jane Grey, were some distinguished Frenchwomen : 


The elder Marguerite de Valois, with her bright intelligent face, her 
mind eager for all knowledge, and her heart as open to all human tender- 
nesses as it was closed to all bigotry. Jeanne d’Albret, her daughter, who 
had nothing feminine about her but ber sex, the woman of penetrating 
intellect and firm will; in a word, a true queen, whose political pro- 
gramme, except in the matter of religious toleration, was almost that of 
1789. Of upright conscience, of true and brave soul, Jeanne d’Albret 
could see with her frank eyes through the intrigues of the Florentine, but 
she failed to conceive the atrocious perfidy with which Catherine was 
preparing the crimson nuptials of St. Bartholomew. Henry IV. was 
wont to speak of her as “ my good mother, to whom I owe everything,” 
which was, indeed, a tribute as true as it was graceful, only that the moral 
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levity of the Gascon detracted somewhat from his greatness as a hero. 
Side by side with these figures famed in story stand Madame la Royl, 
Coligny’s noble sister, Charlotte de Lasal, his brave companion, and the 
lovely Princess de Conde, as intrepid under the enemy’s fire as she was 
tender and dignified in her domestic afflictions, and of whom Anne de 
Roban worthily sang— 


‘‘That she deemed it higher grace, 
Though she came of noble race, 
To be called a child of God, 
Than a princess of the blood.” 


Louise de Montmorency deserves a foremost place in this galaxy of good 
women. Her high birth, the charm of her person, the honourable position 
already filled by her as maid of honour to Anne de Bretagne, all fitted her 
for a life at court. But she preferred to shut herself up at Chatillon, and 
to devote herself entirely to the education of her sons. 


We have quoted this in extenso, because it pourtrays in so 
graphic a form a group of women who were powerful factors 
in the French Reformation. Coligny was a true child of his 
mother. A more Christian hero is hardly to be found in the 
Reformation period. We have here only the story of the earlier 
part of his career, but it is enough to show us that he was, like 
the flower of the French chivalry, and in a higher sense, a 
soldier of liberty and of the Cross, ‘“‘sans peur and sans 
reproche.” 


OFFICIAL HAND-BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue title of this book is dry, and its appearance is not at first 
inviting, for reports of societies, long lists of names, or a 
monotonous array of figures, can never have a very attractive 
aspect. But any one who is at all interested in Christian. 
work would act very unwisely in turning away from these 
most suggestive pages. We have here a coup d’wil of the 
entire work which is being done by the Anglican Church, or, 
indeed, in which it takes any interest. For example, we 
have here an account of the “ London City Mission,” with this 
significant observation : ‘‘ Though this Society is not confined 
in its operations to the Church of England, it yet renders 
most efficient service in the assistance it gives to the parochial 
clergy.” This is a very mild way of indicating that the 


* Official Hand-Book of the Church of England. (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.) 
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Mission is perfectly neutral in its character, and that, so far 
from being an appendage of the Church of England, it is 
constituted on principles not easy to reconcile with the 
theory of the Establishment. That, however, by the way. 
What interests us most is the picture here given of the variety 
of work carried on by the Anglican Church, both at home 
and abroad. However we, as Nonconformists, may suffer 
from the injustice done to us in the excitement of a heated 
struggle, no party feeling shall ever prevent us from doing 
justice to the good work of opponents, or from accepting such 
lessons as they have to teach us. We have never denied, or 
ignored, or underrated the immense superiority of the Church 
of England in social influence, in wealth, in material re- 
sources of every kind. That Nonconformity can hold its 
ground at all in intellectual controversy is sufficiently sur- 
prising. In other points we feel it impossible to challenge 
comparison. When we have here the figures of the Hospital 
Sunday collections—£352,489 from the Church, against. 
£148,771—-we are not astonished at the difference. Con-- 
sidering that the Church claims the entire House of Peers 
and an immense percentage of the territorial aristocracy; and, 
considering further the enormous capital which it has for its 
ministrations, the disproportion does not seem to us excessive. 
Looked at as a question of relative liberality, the inference 
does not appear unfavourable to Nonconformists. The argu- 
ment of Church defenders practically means that they 
who have should have more abundantly from the State. 
We draw an entirely opposite conclusion. Take another 
fact. We are told that: ‘‘ From this parliamentary state- 
ment [Lord Hampton’s return], it will be found that within a 
period of thirty-four years a sum of £25,548,703 was spent 
on the building and restoration of cathedrals and churches, 
and it must be remembered that this return does not deal 
with any work carried out under a cost of less than £500.” 
For the year 1883 the expenditure was over a million. A 
Church which can do this certainly need not fear disendow- 
ment. ‘‘ With all these facts in view,” says Mr. Borlase, 
‘**cannot Churchmen stand alone? Do they want judgment 
to guide their councils? Do they want administrative 
capacity to distinguish their courts? Do they want wealth 
VOL. XIV. 62 
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to build their churches and endow their clergy, to give reli- 
gious instruction to their children? Surely they want none 
of these things” (Nineteenth Century, October, 1885, p. 547). 
But we do not look at this extraordinary sign of Christian 
liberality and work in a controversial aspect only or chiefly. 
We welcome it as a sign of the vitality of Christian truth ; we 
rejoice in the prosperity of the Church, as apart from the 
Establishment; we desire to feel the stimulus which such an 
example may be expected to supply. For these reasons we 
abstain from criticism on points which might provoke it. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue Religious Tract Society have published two volumes for young 
children. They are neatly and tastefully got up, printed in large type, 
and abundantly supplied with illustrations. They are entitled respec- 
tively Blessings for the Little Ones, by the Author of “ Walking with 
Jesus,” containing eight simple talks on the Beatitudes, and Divine and 
Moral Songs, by the Rev. Isaac Warts, D.D.——Uncle Roger, by 
Evetyn Everett GREEN, is a pleasant story of four young children who 
went to stay with their uncle and ant in the country, and during their 
visit enjoyed a series of delightful surprises. But why call one of them 
“ Boy-boy,”’ and why talk of making him ‘‘ comfy.”—-—Our Anniversaries. 
A Selection of Texts and Verses for Every Day in the Year. Arranged 
by Auice Lana. The Tract Society excels in its text-books, and the one 
before us is fully worthy of its reputation. The texts and verses are 
appropriate and well chosen, and the floral settings by which they are 
encircled are chaste and elegant. The binding, too, is exceedingly pretty. 
——The Cottager and Artizan is a marvel of cheapness and adaptation. 

The Tract Magazine abounds in short Bible-readings, biographies, 
anecdotes, pieces for the young, poetry, &e.——The People’s Almanac 
and Child’s Companion deserve a word of hearty praise. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Perils of the Deep, by Epwarp N. Hoare, contains an account of some 
of the remarkable shipwrecks and disasters at sea during the last hun- 
dred years. The book is divided into two parts, one devoted to a descrip- 
tion of sudden catastrophes, such as “Fires at Sea,” ‘ Foundering,” 
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“Collisions,” “ Among the Breakers,” and other disasters, where the 
interest is more long-drawn-out, in which class the writer places the 
narratives of long voyages in open boats, of the sufferings and shifts of 
castaways on remote wave-swept reefs, on desolate islands, or hostile and 
barbarous shores. The book is clearly arranged and well written, and 
will form an admirable gift-book for a boy or youth.——The new volume 
of “ The People’s Library” possesses more than usual value and importance, 
especially at the present time, when the claims of the working classes are 
receiving so much consideration and engaging so much attention on all 
sides. It is entitled The British Citizen. His Rights and Privileges. 
A Short History. By James E. Tuorotp Rocrrs, M.P. Professor 
Rogers traces the growth of our municipal government and representa- 
tive system, and shows how the modern Englishman has in the course of 
ages attained his present place as a citizen, with the rights and privileges 
which belong to that condition. The historical review of the whole sub- 
ject here given is both striking and instructive-—-—Our Insect Enemies 
and Our Insect Allies, by THEODORE Woop, are two books uniform in 
size and get-up, and kindred in subject. The writer exhibits a thorough 
knowledge of the insect world, and what is more, is able to make his 
subject attractive even to non-scientific readers. 


Zechariah: His Visions and Warnings. By the late Rev. W. Linp- 
say ALEXANDER, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) Of all the minor prophets, 
Zechariah is one of the most obscure, and to general readers of the Bible 
a great part of the book which bears his name is utterly unintelligible. 
Dr. Alexander has rendered important service by bringing its contents 
within the grasp of the ordinary understanding, and enabling the Chris- 
tian public as a whole, and ministers in particular, to get at the real 
meaning of the prophet. The papers are both scholarly and suggestive. 
As Mr. Hastings says, ‘* They will make the study of one of the minor 
prophets an increasing joy to many a minister.” 






Metaphors in the Gospels. By Donatp Fraser, D.D. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) In these studies Dr. Fraser has devoted himself to a careful 
consideration of the metaphors used by Christ. In the general word 
metaphor he includes all varieties of figures which our Lord employed in 
order to illustrate and enforce the heavenly truths which He desired to 
teach the people. To many these chapters will be welcome as pouring 
fresh light on familiar passages, and also as imparting new meaning to 
well known but imperfectly understood symbols. 


Scientific Illustrations and Symbols. By a Barrister of the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple. (R. D. Dickinson.) The idea of this book 
is a new one, and is well worked out. “It is an assemblage of striking 
and interesting scientific facts arranged so as to be of immediate use to 
men who require a suggestive topic, a forcible analogy, a cogent symbol, 
or a suitable illustration.” It supplies a want which must often have 
been felt by public speakers of illustrations taken from the scientific 
world. Some of those included in this collection are far-fetched, and 
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others are somewhat obscure, but as a rule they are well adapted to 
their purpose of explaining and enforcing the truths to which they are 
attached. 


Thoughts at Fourscore. By THomas Cooper. (Hodder and Stougliton.) 
A volume from the pen of Thomas Cooper cannot fail to excite a certain 
amount of interest, and one which contains thoughts at fourscore and 
earlier has a special degree of significance and value. The book before us 
represents the gathered fruits of the writer’s ripest thoughts and expe- 
riences. It is fitly designated a medley. Itis a kind of hotch-potch, or 
omnium gatherwm of papers on a great variety of subjects, political, social, 
and religious. Mr. Cooper has an intense sympathy with the working 
classes of this country, and a sincere and honest desire to serve them both 
with his voice and with his pen. Some of the topics of which he treats 
are of an extremely practical character. Thus, ¢.g., we have two chapters 
entitled respectively ‘‘ Sorrowful Thoughts about Strikes,” and ‘“ Causes 
of Vicissitudes in Trade.” 


In the Depths of the Sea. By Otp Boomerane. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) This is a well-constructed and effective story. The attention 
of the reader is aroused at an early stage, and is maintained to the end. 
The scene is iaid partly in England and partly in Australia. Ben Bruce, 
the hero of the tale, unable to find work at home, emigrates to New South 
Wales; and on his way out strikes up an acquaintance with his messmate, 
Frank Shorter, which afterwards developed into a lifelong friendship. On 
their arrival at Melbourne they repair together to the house of Mrs. Blake, 
a widow lady, who provides them with board and lodging, and who, with 
her pretty daughter, henceforth plays an important part in the story. As 
might have been expected, Ben falls in love with the daughter, Miss 
Blake, and ultimately marries her; while Frank, who is the older of the 
two, forms an alliance with the mother. The interest springing out of 
these matrimonial affairs is heightened and diversified by the varied 
adventures through which Ben and his companion passed in executing a 
commission which had been entrusted to the former, and which brought 
them into connection with a rich family in England—-the Marshalls—who 
turned out to be closely related to the hero. How the relationship was 
made known to him, how he bore his sudden elevation to social posi- 
tion and wealth, and how his grandmother clung to her humble home in 
Hackney even to the day of her death, is all very skilfully told. The 
book is thoroughly healthy in tone, and is permeated by a spirit of deep 
and earnest piety. 


A Tangled Web. By Emmy Saran Horr. (J. F. Shaw.and Co.) 
This is another of those delightful historical tales with which Miss Holt is 
wont to regale her readers from time to time. It exhibits in full play 
those various qualities which make her stories such pleasant reading alike 
for the young and for the old. The period of English history illustrated 
in the book before us is that which followed immediately upon the Wars 
of the Roses. The Tangled Web refers to that which forms the main sub- 
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ject of the story, viz., the double conspiracy against Henry VII. of Lambert 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. Miss Holt gives us a graphic picture of the 
inner as well as outer life of the times, and also succeeds in exciting a real 
and deep interest in the different characters who play the leading part in 
the history. 


Sent to Coventry; or, The Boys of Highbeech. By M. L. Rivuey. 
(J. F. Shaw and Co.) Mr. Ridley has earned a high reputation as a 
writer of books for boys, and especially of books dealing with the school- 
life of boys. The present volume is fully worthy of his fame in this 
respect. It isa story of a boy who was looked down upon and snubbed 
by his schoolfellows because his father was a tailor. How bravely he 
fought the battle and proved himself a true Christian hero is brightly and 
pleasantly told, and in a manner too which cannot fail to exert a beneficial 
influence on the reader. 


The River-Waif. By Constance Cross. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) The 
scene of this story is laid chiefly on the river Thames, and the characters 
are mainly taken from the watermen and bargemen whose life is spent on 
its waters. The story opens with the finding of the Luck, a little baby 
who had been abandoned by its parents, and who was taken up and 
adopted by Enoch Gray. The rough sort of surroundings amid which she 
grew up, the enemies as well as the friends she met with, and the happy 
influence she exerted on both alike, and the luck which she brought to 
Godfrey Whiff, are all faithfully described. 


Amid a number of works which crowd our table, there are some to which 
we must accord a hearty welcome in anticipation of the fuller notices which 
we hope to give at an early period. In the Footsteps of Heroes, by 
Enocu Mettor, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), another volume from 
the pen of our gifted friend, taken as we might think, prematurely from 
us; the first two parts of a remarkable book by Rev. W. Arruur, 
entitled Religion without God and God without Religion; Nature, 
Man, and God, a very striking book by Rev. Jonn M. Witson (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.); John Bunyan, by Joun Brown, B.A. (W. 
Isbister), a new biography, by one who has enjoyed special facilities for 
bringing out the facts; new volumes of Thirty Thousand Thoughts and 
Pulpit Commentary (C. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.); The Social 
Results of Early Christianity, by C. Scumipr, translated by Mrs. THorPE, 
with Preliminary Essay by R. W. Datz, LL.D.; A Year's Ministry, 
Second Series, by ALEXANDER Mactaren, D.D. (Christian Common- 
wealth) ; Thrown on the World, a fine story-book for boys, by EDWIN 
Hopper (Hodder and Stoughton) ; Christ and the Age, by LLEWELYN 
Bevan, LL.D. (Isbister); The Ministry of Flowers, by Rev. HitpEric 
Frienp (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.). 


Commentary on the Galatians. By JoserH Acar Bret. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Mr. Beet has fully established his reputation as an exegete, 
and his successive volumes on the Pauline Epistles are awaited with 
interest by all who have an intelligent appreciation of such work. “ This 
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volume,” as he tells us, ‘completes my exposition of the second and 
larger group of St. Paul’s Epistles—those of his third missionary journey,” 
and it is no light praise to be able to say that it is up to the high level of 
its predecessors. Mr. Beet has taken the right method for arriving at 
a correct understanding of all these Epistles by regarding them as an 
organic whole, and treating them in their relation to each other and to 
the narrative of the apostle’s work as given us by Luke. He fits in the 
letters to the biography, and we are thus getting a truer view of both. 
**T have endeavoured,” says Mr. Beet, ‘ by tracing the line of thought of 
these epistles, and by comparing them each with the others and with the 
Book of Acts, to reproduce the thought and the movements and sur- 
roundings of the Apostle of the Gentiles at the noon-day of his career.” 
The particular Epistle dealt with in the present work, Mr. Beet admits, is 
not a general favourite, but he goes on to show that a truer estimate of its 
value must do something to correct that adverse prejudice arising from 
a ‘‘ possible unattractiveness,”’ due to its dogmatic character. It is hardly 
probable that the ordinary reader will find in it the singular charm that 
belongs to the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Philippians, or to the 
large-hearted and profoundly wise and practical teaching of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians. But too much stress cannot be laid on the study of 
the special teaching of doctrine. Mr. Beet well says, ‘I cannot forbear 
to point out the serious damage done ‘to theology, from over-eagerness to 
assert and to press upon others the doctrines resulting from theological 
study, without first proving that they are involved in the teaching of Christ 
or of His apostles. Excuse for this eagerness is found in the light and life 
derived from the doctrines advocated—no small proof that the doctrines 
are true. But our own spiritual life cannot convince others. And unless 
we show that our teaching is a necessary logical inference from the 
acknowledged teaching of the apostles, our words are to others only a 
human dogma supported simply by our own fallible authority, or that of 
the school of thought we represent. The teacher who wishes to produce 
intelligent convictions should hide himself behind the teaching of St. 
Paul or St. John ; and show that in his teaching the apostle quoted is 
supported by other writers of the New Testament.” These are wise words, 
and as timely as they are wise. They strike at the root of two errors. 
The one is the absurd reliance on individual and isolated texts, to the 
neglect of the general tenor of Scripture, and the absolute indifference to 
the “ proportion of faith” which has caused so many needless theological 
controversies, and has even exposed the Word of God to the scorn of its 
foes. The other is the mystical tendency to substitute a personal in- 
tuition for the actual teaching of the New Testament. Of the fatal con- 
sequences of this kind of delusion, when carried into the region of 
practical conduct, and causing the man to become a law unto himself, 
we have a flagrant example in the case of a noble-minded man who is 
nevertheless suffering as an evil-doer, though his real aim was to do 
good. We heartily commend Mr. Beet’s most thoughtful and spiritual 
book. It will be a real help to the understanding of a difficult Epistle. 


Verses of Varied Life. By H. T. Mackenzie Bett. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
The contents of this volume are very varied in character. There are 
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some humorous pieces, which are clever enough; but we prefer the 
sacred poems, from which we take two characteristic selections : 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY. 


A vast enigma is our life 
Without Thy guiding ray ; 

But Thou, who willed, can’st calm its strife, 
By teaching us to pray. 


Prayer! true solution of the fears 
And doubts along our way, 

Whose influence, coming, sweetly cheers ; 
What bliss it is to pray ! 


So when its mysteries distress, 
And gloom enshrouds Life’s day, 

We plead that Thou would’st make them less, 
By teaching us to pray. 


THE GUERDON OF TRIBULATION NOT INCURRED 
BY GUILT. 


Oh! say not that the world is sad, 
Without redeeming feature ; 

Oh! say not that the world is glad 
And holds no hopeless creature. 


No life is ever filled with woe, 
However great its sadness ; 

No lot can be all joy, although 
Most glorious seems its gladness. 


With endless grief Life is not fraught, 
Nor with all bliss and beauty; 

By varied influence we are taught 
How to fulfil our duty. 


If happy be our lot assigned, 
Of sorrow slight our burden, 

Yet work on still with steadfast mind, 
Assured shall be our guerdon. 


But a crown more rich to those shall be 
From pain much less exempted, 

If conquering the same foes as we, 
Although more sorely tempted. 


Thus every woe our souls within, 
Though stern its present sadness, 

If meekly borne, nor caused by sin, 
Augments our future gladness. 
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Camiola. By Justin McCartuy. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
It would not be very easy for Mr. McCarthy to write a dull or uninterest- 
ing novel, and we fancy it would be still more difficult for him to write 
one on which the daily journals would pass such a verdict. He is an 
emphatic contradiction to the common belief as to English sentiment 
about Ireland. A close study of his career has forced us to the conclusion, 
though we have reached it reluctantly, that of all the Nationalist party 
none is more resolute in antagonism to England though many are more 
violent. Yet there is no writer who is regarded with more kindness, or 
judged in a more friendly spirit. We were not surprised, therefore, to 
find ‘‘ Camiola ” welcomed with an approval which was even more than 
cordial. The book has scarcely satisfied the expectations thus raised. 
Possibly they were unreasonable, but, however this be, the story is not 
one of Mr. McCarthy’s best. In the first place, we feel that the idea of 
Mrs. Pollen settling down in Fitzurseham, with the view of doing good to 
the people by making their lives both easier and brighter, resembles a 
little too closely that which has already been wrought out so admirably in 
one of the most charming fictions of theday. We do not suggest there is 
any approach to imitation, but we have had the memory of the one con- 
tinually recalled by the other. The idea of atonement for previous 
wrong-doing which enters into Mrs. Pollen’s scheme gives it a certain 
distinctiveness, but we cannot add that it recommends it the more. In 
passing this criticism, however, we would not be insensible to the attrac- 
tions of the book, the unflagging interest of the story, the sparkling 
vivacity of the conversation, the striking originality of the character- 
painting. Everybody, and we had almost added every incident, is fresh 
and unconventional. We have certainly never moved in such scenes, 
nor lived amid such people. We do not say that this is a fault. A hard 
realism is not the most desirable feature in a work of fiction. There is a 
pleasure and a profit, too, in being transported for a time to a world 
which is, to some extent, idealized, and where men and women act more 
as we would have them do than as in common life they actually do. 
This is certainly so here. The heroine is very charming, but we should 
hesitate to say that she is very natural. A girl who is willing to sacrifice 
her love, and with it the happiness of her life, in order to please a good 
but not very wise lady who has brought her up, but is willing to peril her 
domestic happiness for the sake of her own son, is, to say the least, not 
very often found in ordinary life. The novel is thoroughly healthful in its 
tone, and it is bright and lively all through. 


Prince. Otto. By R. Louis Stevenson. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. 
Stevenson is a great master in the style which he has made his own. If 
there was nothing else to recommend this book, it is worth reading and 
even studying, for its easy, graceful, and flexible English. The author 
has a command of language, and uses it so as not only to please his 
readers but to furnish them with a model of composition. But the style, 
remarkable as it is, is not everything. As all the world knows, Mr. 
Stevenson is a capital story-teller ; and here he is at his best. 


Jan Vedder's Wife. By Ametia E. Barr. (James Clarke and Co.) 
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This little book has, we believe, attained a very widely-extended popula- 
rity, and we are not surprised, for it is assuredly well deserved. Many a 
more pretentious work has less title to commendation. There is in it a 
delicacy of perception, an insight into the workings of the heart, a touch- 
ing delineation of Christian principle which make the story as valuable 
for its lessons on Christian life and character as it is attractive as a mere 
tale. It has our very hearty commendation. 
















A Diary of Golden Thoughts for the Year. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This 
is a beautiful collection of thoughts culled from the best writers of ancient 
and modern times. The thoughts as a rule fully answer to the description 
of them given in the title. They are precious not only because of their 
intrinsic value, but also because of their adaption to the needs of every- 
day life. They are full of rich, practical wisdom and suggestiveness, and 
will serve both as subjects for reflection and as guides to conduct. The book 
is prettily got up, and each page is adorned with a green border consisting 
of leaves and flowers. 











We have pleasure in again directing the attention of our readers to the 
admirable vade mecum, published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, under 
the title of The Minister's Diary. It comprises everything that a 
minister can require, both as a memorandum of his engagements, and a 
record of his work as a pastor and a preacher. 















Jottings from the Pacific. By W. Wyatr Git, B.A, (R.T.S.) 
This is a book of an order which happily is becoming increasingly common. 
Its object is to increase interest in foreign missions where it is already 
felt, and to excite it where it does not at present exist, and this it seeks to 
accomplish by disseminating information on the present position and 
prospects of Christianity in the islands of the South Seas. The story of 
mingled successes and reverses, triumphs and defeats, as told in the first 
part, in which Mr. Gill describes his visits to different islands of the 
Pacific, will be read with avidity by those who have the cause of missions 
at heart, and who are desirous for the extension of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world, while a curiosity of a different kind will be aroused by the 
zoological and botanical notes contained in the third part of the volume. 




















General Gordon. By Rev. S.A. Swaine. (Casselland Co.) This is the 
story of General Gordon’s life told for the benefit of the young. The 
writer has a hearty and intense appreciation of the subject of his biography, 
and writes of him in a genial and sympathetic spirit. The picture which 
he presents of the hero of Khartoum is certainly a very attractive one, 
and one which cannot fail to inspire admiration and respect even if it 
does not kindle a warmer feeling in the hearts of the young people for 
whose sake it is drawn. The facts of Gordon’s life are clearly and 
concisely stated, and the lessons suggested by them are duly pointed out. 
We can conceive of few better books to place in the hands of an intelligent 
youth. 
















The King’s Windows ; or, Glimpses of the Wonderful Works of God. 
By Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. With Forty-four Illustrations. (The Re- 
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ligious Tract Society.) This is a reprint of articles which originally 
appeared in the Sunday at Home, and which are here collected together 
with the hope that in the more permanent form ‘‘ they may be found 
suggestive and helpful to many thoughtful readers.” The book is 
marked both by devoutness of feeling and by felicity of style, and is 
eminently fitted to foster a love of nature and a habit of observing the 
wonderful works of God, with the view of discerning in them the traces of 
His Fatherly goodness and care. It has an additional value from the 
fact of :its being the last work from the pen of its gifted and lamented 
author. 


Egypt and Syria; Their Physical Features in relation to Bible 
History. By Sir J. Wmiu1am Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. (Religious 
Tract Society.) The writer of this book gives us much useful and valuable 
information derived from his own personal observations about ‘ The 
Delta,” “The Nile Valley,” ‘‘ The Geography of the Exodus,” “ Judea 
and Jerusalem,” ‘‘The Jordan and the Dead Sea,” “ Prehistoric and 
Historic Men,” ‘‘ Past, Present, and Future ;” and throws fresh light on 
many obscure points in Biblical history and geography. 


Short Biographies for the People. By Various Writers. Vol. II. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Thoroughly popular, both in subject and in style. 
An additional element of interest is imparted to this second volume by 
the widening of the range of subjects, “so as toinclude sketches of men of 


science, and representatives of literature, Christian statesmanship, and 
missionary enterprise, as well as theologians, martyrs, confessors, and 
reformers.”’ While the biographies are short, they are, at the same time, 
abundantly sufficient to convey a clear and accurate idea concerning the 
distinguished men who are the subjects of them. 


Under the Shadow of His Wings; or, Comforting Words for the 
Weary. (Religious Tract Society.) This is a selection of passages of 
Scripture, and hymns to accompany them, chosen with a special view to 
the needs of invalids and sick people. It is one of the best of its kind that 
we have seen, and is likely to prove a source of help and encouragement 
to many of God’s afflicted children. 


Parables of the Lake; or, the Seven Stories of Jesus by the Sea of 
Galilee. A Sunday Book for Young Readers. By J, R. Macpurr, D.D. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) Dr. Macduff has here drawn upon his stores of 
learning, and his own personal observations in order to illustrate and 
enforce the teaching contained in the seven parables of the Lake, Simple 
in language, conerete in form, tender in spirit, his book is sure to be 
popular with the young people for whom it is intended. It will serve 
admirably as a book for Sunday reading. , It is as bright as it is instructive. 


The Parables of our Lord. Second Series. By Marcus Dons, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) This second series contains expositions of the 
eleven parables of our Lord recorded by St. Luke. They are fresh, 
thoughtful, and suggestive, and will be found specially helpful to ministers 
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and Sunday School teachers. Dr. Dods exhibits a rare power of spiritual 
insight, and considerable skill in unfolding the various lessons which are 
wrapped up in the parables. 





The Children of Africa. By the Author of ‘The Children of India.” 
With Map and Illustration. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The favourable 
reception given to ‘* The Children of India,” and “‘ The Children of China,” 
has encouraged their author to publish this new volume of ‘ Children of 
Africa.” The subject has attractions fully as great as those of ‘its prede- 
cessors, and it is treated by the writer in the same lively and sympathetic 
manner which has rendered her previous volumes so popular amongst 
English-speaking children throughout the world. 





The Uncrowned Prince in Israel. By Rev. C. W. Mackenzir. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) It is somewhat surprising that while books in 
abundance have been written on other characters of the Bible, Jonathan 
should have been overlooked, a prince, not in name only, but in nature 
and character also. We are thankful, therefore, to Mr. Mackenzie for 
the endeavour he has here made to supply the omission, and to do 
honour to one of the noblest of all the heroes of the Old Testament. 


Strength for the Day. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. (James Nisbet and 
Co.) This is a manual of devotion which we can heartily recommend. 
** Tt is intended,” says the writer, “‘ each morning and evening to give, in 
the words of Sacred Scripture alone, some of the believer's varying experi- 
ences in the varying days of life—followed in response by the Divine 
promises bearing on these experiences.” 


Cassandra’s Casket. By Mrs. Emma MarsHauu. (James Nisbet and 
Co.) Cassandra, the heroine of the tale, as the name might lead us to 
expect, is by no means a commonplace character. Impulsive, and warm- 
hearted, and careless, she is continually getting into trouble, and having 
days of misfortune, when everything seems to be going against her. Her 
married sister with whom she lived, on the other hand, is quiet and 
precise, and, as may easily be supposed, the two are continually coming 
into collision, and sometimes are at daggers drawn. The story exhibits 
to advantage Mrs. Marshall’s powers in delineation of character, and also 
contains more of incident than is usual in a work of this kind. It is a 
book which girls will thoroughly enjoy, and which they may profit by 
reading. 





Sacred Themes and Famous Paintings. By Rev. Davip Davirs. 
(Alexander and Shepheard.) ‘‘ The service which the artist can render to 
the cause of genuine religion, by the illustration of scriptural incident and 
of Christian truth,” is being increasingly recognized by Christian ministers. 
In the volume before us we have one of the latest signs of this recognition. 
Mr. Davies here shows us to what good account works of art on religious 
subjects may be turned by the preacher of the gospel. A certain unity 
is imparted to the book by the fact that all the paintings which furnish 
the topics of the discourses contained in it are on subjects connected 
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with the closing days of our Lord’s life on earth. The thoughts are fresh 
and striking, and they are expressed in a style which is both graphic and 
simple. 


The Prayer that Teaches to Pray. By the Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A book which has reached its 
fifth edition carries with it its own recommendation, and we need do no 
more, therefore, than call the attention of our readers to this exceedingly able 
and thoughtful volume of Dr. Dods on ‘The Prayer that Teaches to 
Pray.’ It is distinguished by all those qualities of deep feeling, spiritual 
insight, and power of clear and lucid exposition which are so eminently 
characteristic of the writer. It is a book which will well repay careful 
study. 





The Martyrs of Polynesia. By Rev. A. W. Murray. (Elliot Stock.) 
This is one of those books which hardly need any words of commendation 
from a reviewer. It speaks for itself, and carries with it its own best 
recommendation. The story which it tells is one which cannot fail to be 
attractive to all true Christian hearts. In reading it we cannot feel any 
surprise at the saying, ‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church,” 
nor can we wonder at the astonishing effects which have followed close upon 
the deaths of many who sealed their testimony with their blood. There isa 
sort of halo of glory about a martyr that invests the story of his death with 
a peculiar magnetic charm. The splendid consecration, and the heroic 
courage of which he is the embodiment, cannot but have their effect 
even on the minds of rude savages. The martyrs of Polynesia are less 
known than those of some other fields of missionary labour; with a few 
exceptions, indeed, they are men and women unknown to fame. Conse- 
quently the annals of their martyrdom are lacking in much of that 
romantic interest which belongs to the memorials of those, the circum- 
stances of whose deaths have, to use the words of the poet, ‘ dragged 
them out to fame, and chased them up to heaven.” Still they are by 
no means without interest, and will well repay a careful perusal. Mr. 
Murray has done well tp rescue them from the oblivion in which they 
would otherwise have been buried, and to weave them into a volume 
which will form a worthy memorial of men and women who counted not 
their lives dear that they might serve Christ. 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea. By James CHALMERS and W. 
Wyatt Gitt. (R.T.S.) Recent events have attracted a good deal of 
attention to New Guinea, and have tended in the direction of bringing it 
into closer relations with England. This narrative of exploration and 
Christian work in the island therefore will be read with interest, even 
by many who have little sympathy with the special aims which the 
workers had in view. ‘To the friends of missions the book will be pecu- 
liarly welcome. The story of exploration, adventure, and work which it 
tells is one of more than ordinary attractiveness, and it is told by Messrs. 
Chalmers and Gill with considerable spirit and animation of style. We 
commend it to all who desire to possess accurate information about an 
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island which seems destined to play an important part in Australian 
politics. 


We have just received a selection of singularly artistic and beautiful cards 
for the season from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Son. A Christmas card 
has assumed a distinctive character and position as an educator of the 
public taste. The amount of artistic talent which is called forth by them 
from year to year is really remarkable. Many of those before us are of a 
high order of merit, and will certainly be both acceptable and useful when 
sent as mementoes of Christmas. We notice as an eutire novelty, and 
one which is noticeable for its cheapness as for its completeness, an 
admirably executed series of maps of the counties, with engravings of the 
distinctive features in each round the margin of the map. Take, e¢.g., the 
one which we take up first, the Western Counties, of which we have for 
illustration Wells Cathedral, Dartmouth Church, Torquay, and Mount’s 
Bay. When we say there are twenty-two of these for a shilling, and that 
they are all done with great clearness, we have said enough to show that 
they are a marvel of cheapness as well as things of beauty. A series of 
four views on the Thames is exceedingly striking. Four etchings by H. 
Critchmore, after the originals in the National Gallery by Sir A. Calcott, 
also deserves high commendation. Of an entirely different class, but 
extremely attractive to a large number of people, are the plush and silk 
cards which are distinguished by a singular delicacy of colouring. Of the 
ordinary class of Christmas cards the firm here provided an infinite variety 
to suit all tastes. The children’s cards deserve a special word for them- 
selves, and some of them are extremely clever. In short, Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck have sustained the high position which they have already won by 
the issues of former years. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Corea.—This singular country, which in shapeis not very unlike Italy, 
is a sort of connecting link between China and Japan. It lies at the 
north-eastern corner of the Celestial Empire, and projects itself into the 
ocean until it almost reaches Japan. But in another respect it has some 
affinity with Italy, the land of art. Much of the skill of the Japanese in 
all departments is due to Corean workmen, who were persuaded or com- 
pelled to emigrate to Japan in the Middle Ages; while it is said that in 
Persia and Arabia the influence of Corean art may be easily traced. 
Again, the country seems to be attractive and fertile. A missionary who 
recently visited the city of Seoul, with 400,000 inhabitants, speaks of the 
extreme loveliness of its situation. The various faiths, Buddhism, Con- 
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fucianism, &c., are decaying, and thus the way is opening up for the 
gospel. On the other hand, there is a strong anti-foreign feeling, and in 
this respect the Coreans are more like the Chinese than the Japanese. 
Some, however, of the men of high rank, who have been driven from the 
country by the party now in favour, are coming into contact both in Japan 
and America with new ideas, and it is hoped that they may hereafter be 
able to return, carrying with them some knowledge of and love for the 
gospel. One such has already been heard of, whose heart the Lord seems 
to have touched. Their exile may prove to be a means of salvation for 
their countrymen. 


Inp1a.—Female Evangelization.—In The Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer for October is a most interesting and suggestive article on ‘‘' The 
Female Evangelist,” by R. N. Cust, Esq., an old Indian judge. His 
object is to show what a grand sphere lies open in the villages of India 
for the Female Evangelist. Having lived many years alone in the villages 
of Upper India, Mr. Cust says that the English ruler ‘“‘ may do pretty 
well what he likes within the limits of honour and virtue, if he does it in 
a Christian way; but he soon finds out that the people, though they know 
him and confide in him, would rather that he did not enter their homes: 
or talk to their women, old or young, or even allude to them in conver- 
sation.” This difficulty, he says, the missionary must feel to an even 
greater degree, but “‘the Female Evangelist will find her work in the 
villages all ready for her.’ And this statement is abundantly confirmed 
by extracts from the letters, &c., of various missionaries. A.L.O.E. (Miss 
Tucker), writing in February last, says: ‘‘I feel that the village mission 
to which Miss Clay has devoted her energies is indeed a great and glorious 
work, Were I ten years younger, and had the Lord not given me my 
post at Batdla, I should feel half inclined to throw in my lot with my 
brave, energetic, self-denying sisters.’ Further on she says, ‘‘On one 
occasion I visited a Mahometan village where the people said that no 
Englishman had been before; and the men having gone into the fields, 
the women crowded around us and listened to the message of salvation.” 
A missionary of the Church Missionary Society is quoted as saying, 
“What we need is Female Evangelists. Schools will be of little use. 
Their effect is felt over a very small area, while we have to deal with 
hundreds of thousands of people. Nothing but the old apostolic plan of 
evangelizing will answer, viz., proclaiming the tidings of salvation to 
every one who will hear it. Men are wanted to preach to the men, and 
women to preach to the women.” And again, he says, ‘‘ The missionary or 
her assistant Bible-woman need never lack an audience. And these 
audiences are not gathered by the bribe of secular teaching which wears 
out the European labourer and destroys to a great extent the spirituality 
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of the native assistants, but by a genuine desire to hear the gospel 
message.” Mr. Cust himself says, “I can see no reason why Female 
Evangelists should not be appointed to the charge of a mission station. 
It has always seemed such a waste of good material that, when a mis- 
sionary dies in the field, the valuable services of his widow should not be 
retained in a suitable position. She has experience, knowledge of the 
language, and a love for the work. Is not Mrs. Weitbrecht, a widow, 
better than ten sons?” In conclusion, we cannot forbear making a long 
quotation—so beautiful is the passage, and so important the facts and 
ideas it adduces: ‘“‘I do not admit for a moment that the villagers of 
Northern India, scores of whom I have known and loved, are in a state 
of moral darkness beyond that of European nations who know not 
Christ. If this were the case, the courts of law, civil and criminal, would 
have disclosed it. I have decided thousands of eases, and not discovered 
it. No city in India would supply worse revelations than London. But 
these villages are in a moral twilight, and the Sun of Righteousness has 
not risen before their eyes. If God speaks to their consciences (and does 
He not speak ?), it is with a muffled and half-audible voice. Are they to 
blame? No evangelist or prophet has ever come near to them; for long 
ages they have been left outside the intluence of any soul-revival. To the 
village-women the appearance of a Female Evangelist must be as it were 
the vision of an angel from heaven; and, like the proverbial angel-visitant, 
she is there and is gone again. To their untutored eyes she appears taller 
in stature, fairer in face and in speech, than anything mortal they had 
dreamt of before. Bold and fearless, without immodesty; pure in word 
and action, and yet with features unveiled; wise, yet condescending to 
talk to the ignorant and the little children; prudent and self-controlled, 
yet still a woman, loving and tender. In Hindu annals the poets have 
written about Sita and Damyanti, and painted them with the colour of 
every earthly virtue, showing that they know what a virtuous woman 
should be, yet such as they never appeared to the sight of the poor village- 
women even in their dreams, until suddenly their eyes, their ears, and 


their hearts began to realize faintly and confusedly the Beauty of Holi- 
ness, when they began to hold converse, only too brief, with their sweet 


and loving visitor, who, smitten with the wondrous desire to save souls, 
has come across the seas from some unknown country to comfort and 
help them. Short as is her stay, she has, as it were with a magic wand, 
let loose a new fountain of hopes, of fears, and desires, She has told 
perhaps in faltering accents, of righteousness and judgment, of sin, re- 
pentance, and a free pardon through the blessed merits of a Saviour 
This day has salvation come to an Indian village!” 


Turkey.—Ccsarea.—A society, called the ‘‘ Lovers of Instruction,” has 
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existed for sixteen years in this city, and has been working earnestly for 
the propagation of the gospel, though quite apart from the Protestant 
operations. The movement has called forth the animosity of the leaders 
of the American Church, and an attempt was made to destroy it. But 
the only result was to bring it into connection with the directly Protestant 
work. Practically, therefore, the society is now a second self-supporting 
Protestant congregation, sustaining well-attended weekday prayer-meet- 
ings, women’s prayer-meetings, a Sunday-school, and two flourishing day- 
schools. At the Sunday services there is an average attendance of 500 
persons. 


Tue CaroLine Istanps.—The editor of The Missionary Herald, organ 
of the American Board, says, ‘‘It is difficult to imagine under what 
pretext Spain can claim any authority over these islands. For over thirty 
years the American Board has had missionaries in the Caroline and 
Gilbert Islands. A few German traders have had houses in each of the 
groups, but there has been no attempt on the part of any European 
Power to assert sovereign rights in either the Caroline, the Gilbert, or the 
Marshall Groups.’’ The missionary vessel of the American Board visits 
the islands annually. Schools have been established, and in some of 
the islands the whole population is found in these schools.. Forty-five 
churches have been organized, with about 4,000 church members. On 
many islands wars have altogether ceased. 





